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These volumes began as part of T&T Clark’s Companion series but quickly expanded into their 
current encyclopedic form. In total they contain 642 essays specifically written for this project. 
We have enlisted 407 contributors from 26 countries, representing 264 universities, colleges, and 
academic institutions. They are leading academics with specialist expertise. We have deliberately 
approached Judaism in the Second Temple period from many diverse angles—archaeology, 
languages, documents and texts, events, people, places, practices, movements, ideas. Since this 
range includes the reading of traditional scriptures and early Christian sources in relation to 
Second Temple Judaism, the work contains essays not only on all the books of the Hebrew Bible 
but also on those of the New Testament. The inclusion of “outside” sources by Greek and Latin 
authors on Jews and Judaism throws light on the varied relationships between Jews and non-Jews 
(from the latter’s perspective) in the ancient world. 

Scope: A project of this magnitude requires some clarification regarding what exactly it is, 
and what it is not. The objective is to assemble in a single reference work a collection of articles 
on some of the most important subjects related to the breadth of “Second Temple Judaism.” 
Though this designation is variously construed, the editors have determined that the time between 
Alexander the Great on the one end and Bar Kokhba on the other offers the initial point of 
departure for material and subjects covered by the present work. At the same time, we recognize 
that what comprises the “Second Temple period” embraces earlier events and sources and that 
many materials transmitted after the Bar Kokhba revolt contain tradition that can be traced back 
to the Second Temple period in some form. The essay coverage has thus been made to reflect 
these interests, and we have labored to make the respective entries focus on what they have 
to say about Judaism—very broadly conceived and from a variety of perspectives—within this 
timeframe. As a reference work, the Encyclopedia of Second Temple Judaism is designed (a) to 
provide an orientation to a wide embrace of Second Temple traditions, social life, and material 
heritage and, in so doing, (b) to present in one accessible location the assembled expertise of 
linguists, historians, archaeologists, and many others to facilitate interdisciplinary work. The 
material and literary analyses meet here to take conversations about Second Temple Judaism, in 
all its diversity, forward. 

Orientation: Some familiarity with the layout of these volumes would enable the reader 
to use them most effectively. All 13 color maps are custom-designed by the editors, deeply 
informed by scholarship presented in the essays and, in some instances, correspondence with 
particular contributors. The maps are periodized to cover the timeframe we designate as “Second 
Temple”—from Alexander the Great through Bar Kokhba. We have divided the eras at places 
most conducive to division (corresponding to the introductory essay on the history of Second 
Temple Judaism [see below]), while often noting overlaps. While some attempts have been made 
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to utilize ancient place names, the variety and fluctuation in sources from antiquity inhibit doing 
this in a comprehensive manner. 

In Part One Loren T. Stuckenbruck provides readers with an introduction that locates the 
discipline in relation to contiguous fields (e.g. Hebrew Bible, Rabbinics, Christian Origins) 
and provides readers with orientation to its distinctive nomenclatures and debates. Readers are 
provided with an overview of major developments and movements of scholarly inquiry into 
Second Temple Judaism as a means of looking forward and of inviting broad participation in the 
development of the field. 

In Part Two Daniel M. Gurtner furnishes readers with an overview of respective contexts of 
the discipline set within the broad framework of historical chronology. Some subjects will receive 
more attention than others in respective timeframes, but the general thrust is to present a well- 
balanced account. Where significant matters could occupy a disproportionate amount of space, 
readers are provided footnotes directing them to entries in Part Four and indicating the most 
important secondary literature. The historical sequence follows from the conquests of Alexander 
the Great (332 sce) through the reign of Hadrian (135 cE), corresponding to the periodized 
maps, as follows: The Conquests of Alexander (332-323 Bce), The Diadochi (323-301 BCE), 
The Egyptian Ptolemies (301-198 sce), the Syrian Seleucids (198-167 Bce), the Maccabean 
Revolt and the Hasmonean Dynasty (166-63 sce), and the Romans from Pompey to Hadrian 
(63 BcE-136 CE). 

Parts Three and Four form the heart of these volumes. Part Three consists of an anthology 
of essays on a selection of literary sources that are primary for an understanding of Second 
Temple Judaism. Discussion of these texts typically entails a summary of contents, comparisons 
with other Second Temple texts, an explanation of critical issues, and a reception history within 
Second Temple Judaism. The 188 entries in Part Three address a wide range of texts from the 
Hebrew Bible, Dead Sea Scrolls and other Judean Desert texts, writings in the New Testament 
and related material, so-called “Apocrypha” and “Pseudepigrapha,” Josephus, and Philo. Other 
ancient texts, such as those of Tacitus and Plutarch which refer to Jews and Judaism from the 
“outside,” are not treated as primary sources. Serving as ancient secondary sources, they have 
been relegated to Part Four, which includes 452 essays which, presented alphabetically, address 
a wide range of topics. 

There are nearly 200 images corresponding to a number of the essays. These images—whether 
of manuscripts, artifacts, sites, diagrams, or site maps—serve to illustrate some aspect of the 
essays in which they are included. Specific references are made to each image in the respective 
essays and captions accompany each image to help readers in identification. A complete account 
of all the images, including their captions and credits, is furnished at the end of the second 
volume (“Image Credits”). 

Bibliography: Each essay has its own bibliography. However, where an essay cites a work that 
is not listed in its own bibliography, that work is cited in full in the “General Bibliography” at 
the end of the second volume, where readers can also find full bibliographical details for items 
referred to with abbreviations. 


The limitations of two editors working with 642 essays on a wide range of topics means that 
we have on many instances relied on scholars whose expertise lies outside our own. Indeed, not 
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infrequently, essays in this work have taken shape on the basis of conversations with their authors, 
from whom we have learned so much. We would especially like to thank 


Kenneth Atkinson 
Kelley Coblenz-Bautch 
John Collins 

David Hendin 

Eitan Klein 

Jodi Magness 

Anders Runesson 
Danny Syon 

Michael Tuval 

Pieter van der Horst 


who offered advice and lent their expertise to the project. Generous financial assistance was 
received from the Ludwig Maximilian University of Munich, from the School of Theology at 
The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, and from the late Dr. Harold Ellens. The editorial 
assistance of Kenneth Trax, Anja Hétschl, and David Wyman has contributed significantly to 
sharing and reducing the burden of proofreading and formatting the entire volume. 

Finally, we wish to thank Dominic Mattos of Bloomsbury, who has lent us his unwavering 
support as this project expanded and evolved into its present form. 


Daniel M. Gurtner 


Loren T. Stuckenbruck 
December 2018 
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Abbreviations 


General abbreviations 


ANE 
NETS 
RSV 
BCE 

CE 
frag. 
frags 
WDSP 
DSS F. 


DSS F. numbers 


Hen 


ancient Near East 

New English Translation of the Septuagint 

Revised Standard Version 

Before the Common Era 

Common Era 

fragment 

fragments 

Wadi Daliyeh Samaritan papyrus 

unprovenanced fragment 

identification designation by Eibert Tigchelaar, Catholic University Leuven 
(“A Provisional List of Unprovenanced, Twenty-First Century, Dead Sea 
Scrolls-like Fragments,” Dead Sea Discoveries 24 [2017]: 173-88). 
Henoch 


Hebrew Bible/Old Testament 


Gen 
Exod 
Lev 
Num 
Deut 
Josh 
Judg 
Ruth 
1-2 Sam 
1-2 Kgdms 
1-2 Kgs 
3—4 Kgdms 
1-2 Chr 
Ezra 
Neh 
Esth 
Job 
Ps/Pss 
Prov 


Genesis 

Exodus 

Leviticus 

Numbers 
Deuteronomy 

Joshua 

Judges 

Ruth 

1-2 Samuel 

1-2 Kingdoms (LXX) 
1-2 Kings 

3—4 Kingdoms (LXX) 
1-2 Chronicles 

Ezra 

Nehemiah 

Esther 

Job 

Psalms 

Proverbs 


Abbreviations 


Eccl (or Qoh) Ecclesiastes (or Qoheleth) 
Song or (Cant) Song of Songs (Song of Solomon, or Canticles) 
Isa Isaiah 


Jer Jeremiah 
Lam Lamentations 
Ezek Ezekiel 

Dan Daniel 

Hos Hosea 

Joel Joel 

Amos Amos 

Obad Obadiah 
Jonah Jonah 

Mic Micah 

Nah Nahum 

Hab Habakkuk 
Zeph Zephaniah 
Hag Haggai 
Zech Zechariah 
Mal Malachi 
New Testament 

Matt Matthew 
Mark Mark 

Luke Luke 

John John 

Acts Acts 

Rom Romans 

1-2 Cor 1-2 Corinthians 
Gal Galatians 
Eph Ephesians 
Phil Philippians 
Col Colossians 
1-2 Thess 1-2 Thessalonians 
1-2 Tim 1-2 Timothy 
Titus Titus 

Phim Philemon 
Heb Hebrews 

Jas James 

1-2 Pet 1-2 Peter 
1-2-3 John 1-2-3 John 
Jude Jude 


Rev Revelation 


xlviii 


Abbreviations 


Deuterocanonical Works and Septuagint 


Tob 

Jdt 

Add Esth 
Wis 


Ep Jer 

Add Dan 
Pr Azar 
Sg Three 
Sus 
Bel 

1-2 Macc 

1 Esd 

Pr Man 

Ps 151 

3 Macc 

2 Esd 

4 Macc 


Tobit 

Judith 

Additions to Esther 

Wisdom of Solomon 

Sirach/Ecclesiasticus 

Baruch 

Epistle of Jeremiah 

Additions to Daniel 
Prayer of Azariah 
Song of the Three Young Men 
Susanna 
Bel and the Dragon 

1-2 Maccabees 

1 Esdras 

Prayer of Manasseh 

Psalm 151 

3 Maccabees 

2 Esdras 

4 Maccabees 


Old Testament Pseudepigrapha 


Ahigqar 
Apoc. Ab. 
Apoc. Adam 
Apoc. Dan. 
Apoc. El. (C) 
Apoc. El. (H) 
Apoc. Mos. 
Apoc. Sedr. 
Apoc. Zeph. 
Apocr. Ezek. 
Aris. Ex. 
Aristob. 
Artap. 

As. Mos. 
Ascen. Isa. 

2 Bar. 

3 Bar. 

4 Bar. 

Bk. Noah 
Cav. Tr. 


Ahiqar 

Apocalypse of Abraham 
Apocalypse of Adam 

Apocalypse of Daniel 

Coptic Apocalypse of Elijah 
Hebrew Apocalypse of Elijah 
Apocalypse of Moses 

Apocalypse of Sedrach 

Apocalypse of Zephaniah 
Apocryphon of Ezekiel 

Aristeas the Exegete 

Aristobulus 

Artapanus 

Assumption of Moses 

Mart. Ascen. Isa. 6—11 

Second Baruch (Syriac Apocalypse) 
3 Baruch (Greek Apocalypse) 

4 Baruch (Paraleipomena Jeremiou) 
Book of Noah 

Cave of Treasures 


xlix 


Abbreviations 


Cl. Mal. 
Dem. 

El. Mod. 

1 En. 

2 En. 

3 En. 

Eup. 

Ezek. Trag. 
4 Ezra 


5 Apoc. Syr. Pss. 


Gk. Apoc. Ezra 
Hec. Ab. 
Hel. Syn. Pr. 
Hist. Jos. 
Hist. Rech. 
Jan. Jam. 
Jos. Asen. 
Jub. 

LAB 

LAE 

Lad. Jac. 
Let. Aris. 
Liv. Pro. 
Lost Tr. 

3 Macc 

4 Macc 

5 Macc 


Mart. Ascen. Isa. 


Mart. Isa. 
Odes Sol. 
Ph. E. Poet 
Pr. Jac. 

Pr. Jos. 

Pr. Man. 
Pr. Mos. 
Ps.-Eup. 
Ps.-Hec. 
Ps.-Orph. 
Ps.-Phoc. 
Pss. Sol. 
Ques. Ezra 
Rev. Ezra 


Cleodemus Malchus 
Demetrius (the Chronographer) 
Eldad and Modad 

1 Enoch (Ethiopic Apocalypse) 
2 Enoch (Slavonic Apocalypse) 
3 Enoch (Hebrew Apocalypse) 
Eupolemus 

Ezekiel the Tragedian 

4 Ezra 

Five Apocryphal Syriac Psalms 
Greek Apocalypse of Ezra 
Hecataeus of Abdera 
Hellenistic Synagogal Prayers 
History of Joseph 

History of the Rechabites 
Jannes and Jambres 

Joseph and Aseneth 

Jubilees 


Liber antiquitatum biblicarum (Pseudo-Philo) 


Life of Adam and Eve 
Ladder of Jacob 
Letter of Aristeas 
Lives of the Prophets 
The Lost Tribes 

3 Maccabees 

4 Maccabees 

5 Maccabees (Arabic) 
Martyrdom and Ascension of Isaiah 
Mart. Ascen. Isa. 1—5 
Odes of Solomon 
Philo the Epic Poet 
Prayer of Jacob 
Prayer of Joseph 
Prayer of Manasseh 
Prayer of Moses 
Pseudo-Eupolemus 
Pseudo-Hecataeus 
Pseudo-Orpheus 
Pseudo-Phocylides 
Psalms of Solomon 
Questions of Ezra 
Revelation of Ezra 


Abbreviations 


Sib. Or. Sibylline Oracles 
Syr. Men. Sentences of the Syriac Menander 
T. 12 Patr. Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
T. Ash. Testament of Asher 
T. Benj. Testament of Benjamin 
T. Dan Testament of Dan 
T. Gad Testament of Gad 
T. Iss. Testament of Issachar 
T. Jos. Testament of Joseph 
T. Jud. Testament of Judah 
T. Levi Testament of Levi 
T. Naph. Testament of Naphtali 
T. Reu. Testament of Reuben 
T. Sim. Testament of Simeon 
T. Zeb. Testament of Zebulun 
T. 3 Patr. Testaments of the Three Patriarchs 
T. Ab. Testament of Abraham 
T. Isaac Testament of Isaac 
T. Jac. Testament of Jacob 
T. Adam Testament of Adam 
T. Hez. Testament of Hezekiah (Mart. Ascen. Isa. 3:13—4:22) 
T. Job Testament of Job 
T. Mos. Testament of Moses 
T. Sol. Testament of Solomon 
Theod. Theodotus, On the Jews 
Treat. Shem Treatise of Shem 
Vis. Ezra Vision of Ezra 


Dead Sea Scrolls and Related Texts 


Q Qumran 

Hev Nahal Hever 

Hev/Se Used for documents earlier attributed to Seiyal 
Mas Masada 

Mird Khirbet Mird 

Mur Murabbaʻat 


Common abbreviations for the classification of the scrolls are as follows: 


apocr apocryphon (e.g. 1QapGen) 
ar Aramaic (e.g. 4QMess ar) 
gr Greek (e.g. 4QpapParaExod gr) 


hebr Hebrew (e.g. 4QTob* hebr) 


Abbreviations 


p 
paleo 
pap 
tg 


Philo 

Abr. 
Abraham 
Aet. 
Eternity 
Agr. 
Agriculture 
Anim. 
Animals 
Cher. 
Cherubim 
Conf. 
Confusion 
Congr. 


Prelim. Studies 


Contempl. 


Contempl. Life 


Decal. 
Decalogue 
Deo 

God 

Det. 

Worse 
Deus 


Unchangeable 


Ebr. 
Drunkenness 
Exsecr. 
Curses 
Flacc. 
Flaccus 
Fug. 

Flight 

Gig. 

Giants 

Her. 

Heir 
Hypoth. 
Hypothetica 


lii 


pesher (e.g. 1Q pHab) 
Paleo-Hebrew (e.g. 11QpaleoLev) 
papyrus (e.g. 4QpapParaExod gr) 
targum (e.g. 11QtgJob) 


De Abrahamo 

On the Life of Abraham 

De aeternitate mundi 

On the Eternity of the World 
De agricultura 

On Agriculture 

De animalibus 


Whether Animals Have Reason (= Alexander) 


De cherubim 

On the Cherubim 

De confusione linguarum 

On the Confusion of Tongues 

De congressu eruditionis gratia 
On the Preliminary Studies 

De vita contemplativa 

On the Contemplative Life 

De decalogo 

On the Decalogue 

De Deo 

On God 

Quod deterius potiori insidari soleat 
That the Worse Attacks the Better 
Quod Deus sit immutabilis 

That God Is Unchangeable 

De ebrietate 

On Drunkenness 

De exsecrationibus 

On Curses (= Rewards 127—172) 
In Flaccum 

Against Flaccus 

De fuga et inventione 

On Flight and Finding 

De gigantibus 

On Giants 

Quis rerum divinarum heres sit 
Who Is the Heir? 

Hypothetica 

Hypothetica 


Tos. 

Joseph 

Leg. 1, 2,3 
Alleg. Interp. 1, 2,3 
Legat. 
Embassy 
Migr. 
Migration 
Mos. 1,2 
Moses 1, 2 
Mut. 

Names 

Opif: 

Creation 
Plant. 
Planting 

Post. 

Posterity 
Praem. 
Rewards 

Prob. 

Good Person 
Prov. 1,2 
Providence 1, 2 
OF 1,2 

OE 1,2 

OG 1, 2, 3,4 
OG 1, 2, 3,4 
Sacr. 
Sacrifices 
Sobr. 

Sobriety 
Somn. 1,2 
Dreams 1,2 
Spec. 1, 2,3, 4 
Spec. Laws 1, 2, 3, 4 
Virt. 


Abbreviations 


De Iosepho 

On the Life of Joseph 

Legum allegoriae 1, II, III 

Allegorical Interpretation 1, 2, 3 
Legatio ad Gaium 

On the Embassy to Gaius 

De migratione Abrahami 

On the Migration of Abraham 

De vita Mosis I, II 

On the Life of Moses 1, 2 

De mutatione nominum 

On the Change of Names 

De opificio mundi 

On the Creation of the World 

De plantatione 

On Planting 

De posteritate Caini 

On the Posterity of Cain 

De praemiis et poenis 

On Rewards and Punishments 

Quod omnis probus liber sit 

That Every Good Person Is Free 

De providentia I, II 

On Providence 1, 2 

Quaestiones et solutiones in Exodum I, II 
Questions and Answers on Exodus 1, 2 
Quaestiones et solutiones in Genesin 1, II, I, IV 
Questions and Answers on Genesis 1, 2, 3, 4 
De sacrificiis Abelis et Caini 

On the Sacrifices of Cain and Abel 

De sobrietate 

On Sobriety 

De somniis I, II 

On Dreams 1, 2 

De specialibus legibus 1I, II, II, IV 

On the Special Laws 1, 2, 3, 4 

De virtutibus 


Virtues On the Virtues 
Josephus 

Life The Life 

Ant. Jewish Antiquities 
Ag. Ap. Against Apion 


JW. Jewish War 
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Abbreviations 


Mishnah, Talmud, and Related Literature 


‘Abod. Zar ‘Abodah Zarah 
’ Abot ’ Abot 

‘Arak. ‘Arakin 

B. Bat. Baba Batra 
B. Mes. Baba Mesi‘a 
B. Qam. Baba Qamma 
Bek. Bekorot 

Ber. Berakot 
Besah Besah (~Yom Tob) 
Bik. Bikkurim 
Demai Demai 

‘Ed. ‘Eduyyot 
‘Erub. ‘Erubin 

Git. Gittin 

Hag. Hagigah 
Hal. Hallah 

Hor. Horayot 

Hul. Hullin 
Kelim Kelim 

Ker. Keritot 
Ketub. Ketubbot 
Kil. Kil’ayim 
Ma‘as. Ma‘aserot 
Ma‘as. S Ma‘aser Seni 
Mak. Makkot 
Maks. Maksirin 
Meg Megillah 
Meʻil. Meʻilah 
Menah. Menahot 
Mid. Middot 
Miqw. Miqwa’ ot 
Mo‘ed Mo‘ed 
Mo‘ed Qat. Mo‘ed Qatan 
Naš Našim 

Naz. Nazir 

Ned. Nedarim 
Neg. Nega‘im 
Nez Neziqin 

Nid. Niddah 
*Ohal. ’Ohalot 

‘Or. ‘Orlah 

Parah Parah 

Pe’ah Pe’ah 


liv 


Pesah. Pesahim 

Qidd. Qiddusin 

Qinnim Qinnim 

Qod. Qodasim 

Roš Has. Roš HaSSanah 

Sabb. Sabbat 

Sanh. Sanhedrin 

Seb. Sebi ‘it 

Sebu. Sebu‘ot 

Seder Seder 

Seqal. Seqalim 

Sotah Sotah 

Sukkah Sukkah 

T. Yom Tebul Yom 

Ta‘an. Ta‘anit 

Tamid Tamid 

Tohor. Tohorot 

Tem. Temurah 

Ter. Terumot 

‘Uq. ‘Uqşin 

Yad. Yadayim 

Yebam. Yebamot 

Yoma Yoma (=Kippurim) 
Zabim Zabim 

Zebah. Zebahim 

Zera. Zera im 

Targumic Texts 

Frg. Tg. Fragmentary Targum 
Sam. Tg. Samaritan Targum 

Tg. Esth. I, II First or Second Targum of Esther 
Tg. Isa. Targum Isaiah 

Tg. Ket. Targum of the Writings 
Tg. Neb. Targum of the Prophets 
Tg. Neof. Targum Neofiti 

Tg. Onq. Targum Onqelos 
Tg.Ps.-J. Targum Pseudo-Jonathan 
Tg. Yer. I Targum YeruSalmi I 
Tg. Yer. II Targum YeruSalmi II 
Yem. Tg. Yemenite Targum 
Other Rabbinic Works 

‘Abad. ‘Abadim 

’ Abot R. Nat. ’ Abot de Rabbi Nathan 


Abbreviations 


Abbreviations 


’ Ag. Ber. 
Bab. 

Der. Er. Rab. 
Der. Er. Zut. 
Gem. 
Gerim 
Kallah 
Kallah Rab. 
Kutim 

Mas. Qet. 
Mek. 

Mez. 

Midr. 

Pal. 

Pesiq. Rab. 


Pesiq. Rab Kah. 


Pirge R. El. 
Rab. 

S. Eli. Rab. 
S. Eli. Zut. 
Sem. 

Sep. Torah 
Sipra 

Sipre 

Sisit 

Sop. 

S. ‘Olam Rab. 
Tanh. 

Tep. 

Yal. 


Apostolic Fathers 


Barn. 

1-2 Clem. 
Did. 

Diogn. 
Herm. Mand. 
Herm. Sim. 
Herm. Vis. 
Ign. Eph. 
Ign. Magn. 
Ign. Phid. 
Ign. Pol. 
Ign. Rom. 


’ Aggadat Berešit 
Babylonian I (used alone) 
Derek Ereş Rabbah 
Derek Eres Zuta 

Gemara 

Gerim 

Kallah 

Kallah Rabbati 

Kutim 

Massektot Qetannot 
Mekilta 

Mezuzah 

Midrash I (+ biblical book) 
Palestinian I (used alone) 
Pesiqta Rabbati 

Pesiqta de Rab Kahana 
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Part One 


What Is Second Temple Judaism’? 


Loren T. Stuckenbruck 


Introduction 


The period between the “Babylonian Exile,” literarily marked by an edict attributed to Cyrus 
THE GREAT in 538 BCE permitting a return to the land of Judah (Ezra 1:1—4) and by the immediate 
aftermath of the Bar Kokhba revolt (132—135 ce), was pivotal. Within this frame, the period is 
flanked by traditions concerned with the construction and existence of a “second” Temple in 
Jerusalem: replacing the Solomonic Temple destroyed in 586 Bce, it was erected by 516 Bce (cf. 
Ezra 5:1-17), rebuilt in grandeur beginning with the rule of HERop THE Great, and destroyed on 
the ninth of Av in 70 ce (Josephus, JW. 6.229-280). 

Pivotal in transitional events of magnitude on either end, the Second Temple period can, within 
itself, be described in relation to a series of far-reaching socioreligious and political shifts that 
not only affected holders of power but also determined the location and changing fate of Judeans, 
whether they lived nearer to Jerusalem or abroad. While this much is undisputed, a recognition of 
the sheer diversity of the period, both on account of vicissitudes through time and the coexistence 
of different groups that vied to secure their identity in JUDEA and the diasporas, poses challenges. 
When considering a period of over 600 years, we may raise questions as follows: How can one 
possibly characterize this era as a whole without simply defaulting to records that reflect the 
particular interests of those who happened to be in political or cultural power or without reverting 
to normative perspectives that are anachronistically imposed on such a heritage?! What, on the 


'Hence the understandable preference to think of Judaism, both chronologically and synchronically, in the plural 
(“Judaisms’’); so, e.g. J. Neusner, Judaism When Christianity Began: A Survey of Belief and Practice (Louisville / London: 
Westminster John Knox, 2002), especially 1-14: “A global definition works only when we characterize matters from a 
vast distance and ignore all manner of differences” (5). The differences—these are social, doctrinal, practical—do indeed 
stand out during the Second Temple period. It may be argued, however, that a reifying of pluralism risks pigeonholing 
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basis of surviving and therefore limited sources, can be said of “Judaism” during the Second 
Temple period in socioreligious terms? What was its geographical embrace? And what was “it” 
culturally and politically? Can one speak of the period in terms of a continuum and, if so, in 
what sense? What follows here does not provide any definitive answer to these open questions. 
However, with the historical overview (Part Two) as well as the multifaceted essays (often with 
accompanying diagrams and site maps), the historical maps, and images (Parts Three and Four) in 
mind, it seems appropriate to sketch prolegomena that reflect on several aspects of Judaic life and 
thought prior to the mid-2™ century ce.? In doing so, we begin with a selection of terminology, 
followed by a consideration of ways the Second Temple period may be described, and conclude 
by noting issues that challenge the contemporary study of ancient Judaism. 


Terminology 


Not to be dismissed as a matter of “semantics,” expressions frequently applied, even in the 
present, to Judaism before and around the turn of the Common Era cannot be easily disentangled 
from the sometimes misleading ideologies they reflect. 

One of these expressions is “‘intertestamental,” which denotes a literary position between the 
“Old” and “New” testaments that Martin Luther assigned to a number of works he also called 
“Apocrypha.” In addition to being a term overwhelmed by a fixed notion of biblical canon from 
a Protestant Christian perspective, the application of “intertestamental” to a historical period 
implies a misleading segmentation of time. Even if the notion of “Old” and “New” testaments 
is allowed, there are many Jewish writings, composed before later books of the Hebrew Bible 
and after the early ones of the New Testament, that fall well outside this category. It follows 
from such a literary connotation that to speak at all of an “intertestamental period” is not only 
chronologically non-descriptive but also confuses canonical with historical language and skews 
the lens through which Judaism in antiquity can be studied and appreciated in its own right.‘ 

Another expression, which circulated widely among scholars during the 19" and 20" centuries 
and still finds some currency today, is “Spatjudentum” or “late Judaism,” which as such would be 
seen as overlapping with and culminating in “rabbinic” Judaism.> Contrary to its chronological 


distinct modes of religious expression to such an extent that debates and conversations among the ancient sources that 
relate to a shared heritage are minimized. See further J. J. Collins, “Early Judaism in Modern Scholarship,” in Early 
Judaism: A Comprehensive Overview, ed. J. J. Collins and D. C. Harlow (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2012), 1-29 (8). 


? These reflections, which are necessarily selective, are indebted to individual contributions that make up Parts 3 and 4, 
though they cannot incorporate many insights and details offered therein. 


>This section does not make an effort to engage with the almost unquantifiable secondary publications that draw on 
each of the terms discussed. Furthermore, not all possible vocabulary is reviewed here such as, for example, the vaguer 
expressions “ancient” or “antique Judaism” which, although not pejorative, cannot without contextualization be easily 
circumscribed in terms of a beginning and end. 


4The same applies to “intertestamental Judaism.” 


5 Among many publications from the 19" and the early 20" century, the condescending expression Spdtjudentum circulated 
widely through works that underwent several editions of F. W. Weber, System der altsynagogalen paldstinischen Theologie 
aus Targum, Midrasch und Talmud (Leipzig: Dérffling und Franke, 1880); E. Schiirer, Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes 
im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, 2 vols. (Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, 1886-1890) and W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im 
neutestamentlichen Zeitalter (Berlin: Verlag von Reuther & Reichard, 1903). The view of Judaism behind these works had 
an immense impact, not only on Germany but also on non-German scholarship on ancient Judaism and early Christianity. 
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overtones, this term originated to reinforce a theological agenda promulgated by predominantly 
Christian scholars, who regarded Jewish life and tradition leading up to the time of Jesus and 
Paur as a deteriorating and “legalistic” form of religion. As such, it was seen to have departed 
from a more living and pure faith found in the prophetic scriptures of the Old Testament. Against 
such a backdrop, Jesus was thought to have revived this prophetic “monotheistic” faith, making 
possible a nearness to God and a freedom for the human spirit that contemporary Judaism as a 
whole could no longer convey. To speak of “late Judaism” as a period linked to a degenerative 
form of religiosity around the turn of the Common Era is neither the result of historical inquiry 
nor does it reflect a fair attempt to understand Jewish traditions on their own terms.’ 

While somewhat less problematic, the use of “post-biblical” to describe an era related to antique 
Judaism misleads, though perhaps less acutely than the aforementioned term “intertestamental.” 
Taking a canonical point of departure, the word again imposes a canonical—theological framework 
onto a historical one? and, even if unwittingly, devalues the significance of religious and historical 
developments deemed to have taken place after later writings of the Hebrew Bible were composed. 
Another difficulty with referring to “post-biblical Judaism” is simply conceptual: if denoting a 
period, it offers little or no sense regarding when it comes to a close. Furthermore, and though 
less derived from a notion of canon and more historical in orientation, “‘postexilic” is likewise 
vague; it is mostly applied to the first two hundred years of Persian rule until the conquests under 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT in 332—323 BCE, whose activities established the influence of Hellenistic 
language and culture in the Levant. At the same time, “postexilic” does not describe an era with 
any clear conclusion, whether that be the Hellenistic, Roman, or rabbinic period (see below). 

Less ideologically laden, though still problematic, are several other expressions that have 
gained currency during the last decades. One of these is “early Jewish,” with its corollary, “early 
Judaism.” This term has the advantage of turning the tables on the unsatisfactory ideology 
behind “late Judaism” while retaining a term (however it may be interpreted) based on the GREEK 
expression Joudaismos (lovdaiopoc; 2 Macc 2:21, 8:1, 14:38; cf. 4 Macc 4:26). A possible 
disadvantage lies in the relative chronology it implies: Is rabbinic Judaism, then, “late” (which, 
out of context, could be problematic) and, if so, is it to be understood as the only or main heir to 
its forerunner? 

Just as widely circulating is nomenclature that reflects sociopolitical influences on Judea- 
Palestine. In this respect, “Greco-Roman” or adjectival vocabulary such as “Hellenistic” and 
“Roman” are used to describe eras inaugurated, respectively, by Alexander the Great’s conquest 
of the Levant until his death in 323 Bce and by Pompey’s siege of Jerusalem in 63 Bce. The 
latter, after which Rome’s dominance would continue well into the 4" century ce, does not in its 
duration correspond to shifts that took place following the Bar Kokhba War in the 2™ century. 


This presentation of ancient Judaism was roundly criticized by E. P. Sanders, Paul and Palestinian Judaism (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1977), 33-428, who, alternatively, essentialized ancient Judaism (both tannaitic and earlier corpora of 
literature) under a “common pattern of religion” he called “COVENANTAL NOMISM.” 


1To say nothing about the virtual insistence of some New Testament authors on continuity with Jewish tradition (e.g. 
though not exclusively, MATTHEW, writings of PAUL, HEBREWS, | PETER, and the Book oF REVELATION). 

8 For example, it is likely that parts of 1 ENocH (Book OF THE WATCHERS, ASTRONOMICAL Book) emerged before later books 
in the Hebrew Bible were composed (at least Daniel) or reached their presently received form. 
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Finally, as in the title of the present work, “Second Temple period” can be applied to the 
period of some 600 years between the laying of foundations for the Jerusalem Temple in the 6" 
century (ca. 535 Bce) until, having become a grand structure, it was destroyed in 70 ce. No event, 
of course, marks immediate change in itself. On the front end, the return from EXILE to Judea 
led to a reconfiguring and editing of received traditions as well as to the production of literature 
in evolving circumstances that variously accentuated Torah, wisdom, and priestly tradition. On 
the back end, the destruction of the Temple, momentous as it was, did not immediately put an 
end to hopes that it would be rebuilt, nor did it bring to a halt the kind of scribal activity that 
characterized some literature composed during the previous centuries; writings such as portions 
of 1 Enocu (possibly chs. 37—71 and ch. 108), 4 Ezra, Second Baruch, the Book oF REVELATION, 
the ASCENSION OF ISAIAH, APOCALYPSE OF ABRAHAM and SIBYLLINE ORACLE 5 would be produced 
that appropriated and adapted previously known “apocalyptic” idioms, though now in response 
to more recent events. 

Thus, although the Second Temple period was, strictly speaking, circumscribed by the 
beginning and end of the Jerusalem Temple, the annihilation of it as a building did not extinguish 
hope for another restoration. However, when the Bar Kokhba War met with defeat by Rome and 
such hopes began to dissipate, the reorganization of Jewish communities outside Jerusalem in 
other parts of the Roman province of Palestine consolidated existing identity structures that, 
drawing on and extending cherished traditions, led to new ways of learning and writing and, with 
them, to an important phase of Judaism. It is arguably at this juncture, following the CyRENAICA 
rebellion in 115—117 and the Bar Kokhba War (132—135/136) and its immediate aftermath, that 
one can speak of the Second Temple period coming to an end.’ 

While the overriding expression of the present work is “Second Temple period,” the essays 
occasionally draw on some of the other terminology just reviewed. This especially avails as the 
lengthy era of some six centuries is broken down into periods marked by changing sociopolitical 
circumstances: “Persian” and, with particular emphasis, “Hellenistic” and “Roman.” The impact 
of changes in the sociopolitical arena would, in affected areas, have been manifest in literature, 
life in society, and building activities, but the pace thereof would have varied, based on factors of 
geography (Judea, surrounding areas, DIASPORA communities), location in urban or rural settings, 
sociocultural and religious engagement by individuals and groups, and economic means. 


Features of the Second Temple Period 


Ideologies that have shaped the study of Second Temple Judaism are reflected not only in some of 
the terms mentioned above but also in attempts to describe just what “Judaism” was at the time. Is 
it possible or even desirable to speak of a certain “core” identity, whether it be along ethnic lines 
of shared ancestry, the adoption and adaptation of shared sacred narratives, or along common 
values in relation to cult and/or to Torah? In sociopolitical or religious terms, is it appropriate to 
speak of a “normative” or “mainstream” Judaism, whether existent or inceptive, during any part 
of the Second Temple period? Alternatively, would it be better simply to speak of “Judaisms” 
in the plural, and so move discourse in the direction of a certain equanimity with less emphasis 
on the degree of sociopolitical influence or features that anticipate an ethically determined 


° See W. Horbury, Jewish War under Trajan and Hadrian (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2014), 1-9 and 100-63. 
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orthodoxy? There is no obligation for historical study, shaped as it may be by ideological 
concerns, to articulate answers to these questions in a reductionistic way. Indeed, there is little 
need to opt for the binary or principled alternatives of a “mainstream Judaism” or “Judaisms” in 
the plural. Rather, the tension between these alternatives may be considered important in itself: 
a search for shared identity, even if not resolved, is necessary if one is to reconstruct fault lines 
and how, if at all, different ways of being Jewish could remain in conversation with one another. 
The sheer diversity of Jewish life, practice, and thought during the Second Temple period, seen 
both diachronically and synchronically, poses challenges, especially when assessing how they 
fed likewise diverse and emerging religiosities during the early centuries of the Common Era 
associated, on the one hand, with rabbinic Judaism and, on the other hand, with Christianity. 

With this caveat in mind, we may describe some running features of the Second Temple 
period, recognizing the existence of certain “norms” or “pillars” for one or more groups while 
resisting the temptation to superimpose them unilaterally or to define non-conforming ideologies 
as aberrant. Here, we suggest three features: (1) sociopolitical and cultural change; (2) dispersion 
and formation of identities; and (3) the shaping and reception of sacred tradition. 


Sociopolitical and Cultural Change. In terms of cultural influences and sociopolitical conditions 
that shaped Jewish life and tradition, the Second Temple period was anything but homogenous. ° 
The segmenting chronological periodization that is often applied to the era—Persian, Hellenistic, 
Roman—should not be confused with cultural influences. For example, during the PERSIAN 
PERIOD, not only Persian religion but also persistent Babylonian traditions and Egyptian influences 
can be discerned among the sources.'! Similarly, during the Hellenistic period, not only did the 
Greek language become an important carrier of culture and ideas, elements of the subcultures in 
Ptolemaic Ecyrt and Seleucia also made themselves felt and shaped not only Jewish communities 
in these regions but also those of Judea and Jerusalem as they came under their control. Likewise, 
as the Romans, under Pompey, began to weigh in directly on the power struggles in Judea, other 
people groups affected the balance of power, most notably PARTHIANS, Idumeans, and Nabateans. 


Dispersion and Formation of Identities. Change was not simply the result of shifts from “outside” 
stimulus. Drawing on tradition, Jewish groups responded differently, whether through various 
degrees of deliberate accommodation and resistance or through unwitting forms of acculturation 
arising from the sharing of social space. For this the Hellenistic crisis and its aftermath during 
the 2™ century cE offers a good case in point. Here, the diversity of priestly families became 
manifest: while Onias III took a more resistant approach to the Seleucid authorities’ interest 
in availing themselves of the Jerusalem Temple treasury, Jason and then Menelaus after him 
were prepared to negotiate for the high priesthood with AntTiocHus IV EprpHanes and Seleucid 
authorities. The latter’s accommodation to Hellenization, however formal or informal, was not a 
matter of individual acts; the priestly family of the Tosiaps had for some time already engaged 


"The vicissitudes of sociopolitical change throughout the period are discussed in the historical overview by D. M. 
Gurtner in Part Two. 
" Egyptian (ELEPHANTINE, wisdom traditions e.g. Proverbs), Persian (later parts of Isaiah; Ezra-Nehemiah; 1—2 Chronicles; 


Samaritan Papyri); Babylonian (calendar; Astronomical Hebrew Bible, Elephantine, Samaritan Papyri, Astronomical 
Book of 1 Enoch). 
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in Hellenizing activities in Jerusalem and beyond the Jordan, and one is not wrong to assume 
that further socioeconomically elite priestly classes in Jerusalem whose wealth allowed for the 
acquisition of goods and luxuries interacted with Greek culture. By contrast, distinguishable 
groups formed in resistance as the program of Hellenization reached a crisis, such as the 
Maccabeans and those joining them in guerilla warfare and willing to fight on the SABBATH (1 
Macc 2:41), the “Hasideans” who were refusing to fight on the Sabbath (2:38, 42), and an Enochic 
group who gave the Maccabeans cautious or guarded support (cf. 1 En. 90:19).'? In addition to 
the Sabbath, circumcision seems to have become another practice around which alignment with 
or departure from tradition was determined (cf. 1 Macc 1:15). 

There remain questions on the transformation and formation of groups in the wake of the 
Maccabean War and the establishment of the HASMONEAN pynasrTY. In the course of his account of 
the reign of Jonn Hyrcanus, JosEPHus refers to the existence of SADDUCEES, PHARISEES, and ESSENES 
whose views he compares in relation to several issues, drawing on language readily understood 
by a contemporary Greek audience. Though it is unclear whether these groups proliferated during 
the 2" century gce in the way Josephus describes, references to them in relation to events during 
the 1“ century Bce and later imply their existence in the early years of Hasmonean rule, no doubt 
fed by movements that remained after the revolt. 

Whatever the precise constellation of groups that led into Josephus’ “philosophies” or 
“parties,” two points should be made. First, the labels used by Josephus probably veil a more 
complex socioreligious picture. For example, Josephus speaks of different kinds of Essenes (War 
2.119-161), including those who do and do not marry, and states that they live in many towns 
(2.124; as Philo also notes, Hypoth. 11.1), while PLINY THE ELDER refers singly to a group of them 
located near the Dead Sea. Quite apart from whether any of the mentioned Essenes are to be 
identified with the community dwelling at Khirbet Qumran through much of the period between 
the end of the 2™ century Bce and 68 ce, the degree to which these references to Essenes apply 
to concurrent realities points to a complexity, indeed diversity, behind the nomenclature. Similar 
arguments have been made for Sadducees, and can be made for the Pharisaic movement. The 
second point to be noted is the resurgence of discourse about the Mosaic Torah as a shared heritage 
after the Maccabean crisis. Some of the diversity among Jewish groups can be traced along the 
lines of how they interpreted the Torah as given at Sinai. In this respect, SAMARITANS could be 
included among the groups just mentioned. The Torah in this sense would be amalgamated to 
and combined with wisdom tradition—see already BEN Sira (ch. 24, continued in the Greek 
translation)—while halakah and calendrical patterns, presented as revealed at Sinai, could be 
superimposed on the retelling of patriarchal narratives of Genesis, as is the case in the Book oF 
JuBILEES. The combination of Torah with a valuing of prophetic traditions and the interpretation 
thereof as a vehicle for revelation, as evident among a number of Dead Sea texts,’ likewise 
reflects its reception within a wider context. This focus on Torah and its extension into wider 
spheres of receiving tradition is discernible in sources concerned not only with Judea but also 


> 66 


"The involvement in further groups during the Maccabean conflict is probable, though the identification of personages 
and groups that may relate to this period among the Dead Sea texts—e.g. “those groping for the way” (4Q266 2 i 13 par. 
CD A i 9)—remains uncertain. 

13 See the catalogue of instances by A. Lange and M. Weigold, Biblical Quotations and Allusions in Second Temple Jewish 
Literature, JAJSup 5 (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2011). 
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with the diasporan community in ALEXANDRIA; it is attested by the account of Pseudo-Aristeas 
(late 2" cent. Bce) of the translation of the PENTaTEUCH into Greek, the Euhemeristic interests 
reflected in fragments preserved from authors writing in Greek (2™ and 1* cent. BCE), and the 
overwhelming focus of surviving writings of Philo (early 1* cent. cE) on the same. Beyond this, 
it is significant that non-Jewish polemic sources, critics, and caricatures often revolve around the 
figure of Moses and practices that emerge from the Sinai Torah. Despite the apparently increasing 
prominence of Mosaic discourse, notions of “law” could, as before the MACCABEAN REVOLT, be 
construed in other ways. Though not openly critical of or eschewing the Sinai Torah, other pious 
traditions, such as writings associated with the ideal figures of ENocu or Noan, apply the term 
“law” or an equivalent more generally to a body of divine revelation without referring, with only 
one vague exception (1 En. 93:5), to the Sinai Torah in contexts where such might have otherwise 
been anticipated (1 En. chs. 1, 89). In addition, it is not obvious that some references to and usage 
of “law” (as vóuoc) in Greek sources associated with Egypt should be reduced to the Mosaic law. 

This diversity, here apprehended in relation to the period of Hasmonean rule, does not 
disappear during the Herodian period nor during that of the Roman procurators in the years 
before the First Jewish War against Rome. The groups Josephus labeled Sadducees, Pharisees, 
and Essenes were still in existence, though no doubt with evolving convictions and emphases 
as circumstances changed. How the “HeropiAns,” mentioned in conjunction with Pharisees in 
Mark 3:6 and 12:13 (par. Matt 22:16), fit into the picture is not immediately clear. The ongoing 
development of Enochic tradition that may reflect a Galilean context suggests the existence of 
apocalyptic circles that advocated, as their “Enoch” predecessors, eschatological justice on behalf 
of those suffering economically at the hands of “kings and landowners” (Book of Parables, 1 En. 
37-71). Josephus also refers to politically uncompromising “ZEALoTS” as if a “Fourth Philosophy” 
(Ant. 14.9, 23), though he presents several radical groups in Jerusalem during the war that were in 
conflict among themselves. There was, in addition, the Jesus movement, which had many Jewish 
adherents in Jerusalem and elsewhere; moreover, one might mention “Christ” communities 
founded by Paul who, although they consisted of many non-Jewish converts, could address their 
respective circumstances by scripting them into narratives about the patriarchs, the Exopus, and 
the WILDERNESS tradition. 

Notwithstanding multiple expressions of Jewish life and tradition within the land of Israel 
itself, the Second Temple period saw migration in significant numbers, whether under compulsion 
or for pragmatic and sociocultural reasons, beginning in the Persian period and increasing 
markedly after Alexander the Great and then the Maccabean Revolt. Apart from the ongoing 
existence of Judeans who remained in Babylonia and never “returned,” many communities 
sprang up in the diaspora and flourished amid the vicissitudes of sociopolitical conditions.'* Most 
information is preserved in relation to the large Jewish community in Egypt (esp. Alexandria). 
Many writings emerged from this setting, showing different degrees of linguistic and cultural 
assimilation (ARTAPANUS, EZEKIEL THE TRAGEDIAN, Pseudo-Aristeas, ARISTOBULUS, PHILO OF 
ALEXANDRIA) and, while displaying such influences, of apologetics and antagonism (WISDOM OF 


'SCf. the overviews by J. M. G. Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora: From Alexander to Trajan (323 BCE to 
117 ce) (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1996) whose analysis, followed immediately below, discusses different degrees of 
accommodation and assimilation among Egyptian Jews alone (82-230), and E. S. Gruen, Diaspora: Jews amidst Greeks 
and Romans (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2002). 
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SoLomon, 3 Maccabees, JOSEPH AND ASENETH, SIBYLLINE ORACLES Books 3 to 5) in response to 
invective portraits by critics (MANETHO, HECATEUS OF ABDERA, CHAEMERON, LYSIMACHUS, APION, 
and ApotLonius Moron’). In addition, many settled in Syria (e.g. ANTIOCH), Mesopotamia, AsIA 
Minor, Cyprus, Cyrenaica, Crete, Greece, and Rome (where, e.g. Josephus wrote his works Jewish 
War, Jewish Antiquities, The Life, and Against Apion).'° Scholarly debate has been concerned 
with how distance from the Temple cult affected and, indeed, shaped the religiosity of the devout 
among these communities." Though distance from Judea did not have to imply a less resolute 
religiosity or, more specifically, a disinterestedness in the Temple cult,'* the interpretation of the 
Mosaic Torah in interaction with local environments could assume a singular role,” along with 
attention given to ethics.” In addition, while synagogues were already constructed in the land 
of Israel during the late Second Temple period, their importance as gathering places for Jewish 
communities apart from the Temple increased, though again without any attempt to replace it 
ideologically*'—something that would become more broadly the case among schools in the land, 
following the Temple’s destruction in 70 cE. 


'SThe polemics of these writers are cited and responded to by Josephus in Against Apion 1.219-2.286. For a detailed 
treatment of the sources, see J. M. G. Barclay, Flavius Josephus: Translation and Commentary, Volume 10: Against Apion, 
ed. S. Mason (Leiden: Brill, 2007). 


16 For an anthology of selected materials, see M. H. Williams, Jews among Greeks and Romans: A Diasporan Sourcebook 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1998). More comprehensively, see the collections of primary sources for 
diaspora communities in C. R. Holladay, Fragments of Hellenistic Jewish Authors, SBLTT 20, 30, 39, 40 (Chico: Scholars 
Press, 1983—1996); and, beyond literature, papyri and inscriptional remains in D. Noy, Jewish Inscriptions of Western 
Europe, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993, 1995); J. M. S. Cowey and K. Maresch, Urkunden des 
Politeuma der Juden von Herakleopolis (144/3—133/2 v.Chr.) (P. Polit. Iud.), Papyrologica Coloniensia 2 (Wiesbaden: 
Verlag fiir Sozialwissenschaften, 2009); D. Noy, A. Panoyotov, H. Bloedhorn, Inscriptiones Judaicae Orientis, TSAJ 99, 
101, 102 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004). 

"See D. R. Schwartz, Four Faces of Dichotomy in Ancient Jewish History (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2014). 


'SFor a variety of scholarly approaches to diaspora communities’ handling of identity, see, e.g. I. M. Gafni, ed., Land, 
Center and Diaspora: The Land of Israel and the Diaspora in the Second Temple, Mishna and Talmud Periods (Jerusalem: 
Shazar Center, 2004 [Hebrew]); J. M. G. Barclay, ed., Negotiating Diaspora: Jewish Strategies in the Roman Empire, 
LSNT 45 (London: T&T Clark, 2004); and L. R. LiDonnici and A. Lieber, Heavenly Tablets: Interpretation, Identity 
and Tradition in Ancient Judaism, JSJSup 119 (Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2007), esp. 111-212 (essays in “Mapping Diaspora 
Identities”). 

This is exemplified in Philo’s overwhelming focus on the Pentateuch as a source for definitive interpretation. Not 
dissimilar to the integration of the matriarchs and patriarchs’ lives in Jubilees, Philo recasts Abraham and other figures 
in Genesis as an embodiment of the law of Moses; cf. H. Najman, Past Renewals: Interpretive Authority, Renewed 
Revelation and the Quest for Perfection, JSJSup 53 (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 243-56. The rise of Moses as an ideal figure in 
the diaspora is especially poignant, as polemical accounts against Judaism focus almost completely on him and his legacy. 
2T, Rajak, Translation and Survival: The Greek Bible in the Ancient Jewish Diaspora (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2009), 239-57, argues that the Torah adherence in Greek-speaking diaspora communities was different than that found 
in the Aramaic and HeBrew Dean SEA Scro_ts and even the New Testament (“deemed a Jewish environment,” 12), the 
former being Bible centered and the latter being “Bible soaked.” 


2! Whether or not the diaspora communities should, in a given instance, be called “Jews” or “Judeans” (signaling, e.g., a 
particular attachment to Jerusalem). For an overview and discussion, see M. Tuval, “Doing without the Temple: Paradigms 
in Judaic Literature of the Diaspora,” in idem, From Jerusalem Priest to Roman Jew: On Josephus and the Paradigms of 
Ancient Judaism, WUNT 2.357 (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013), 29-89. 
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Despite this portraiture of diversity, which focuses largely on a shared cultural heritage, the 
notion of being a Jew or “Judean” was not unbounded. If at the beginning of the Persian period 
people in Judea could understand themselves as not only geographically and politically allied 
but also as having a common ancestry, the question arises about the degree to which the latter 
functioned and persisted as a defining component for Judaism throughout the Second Temple 
period.” That the question of identity around common ancestry would never go away should 
not surprise, especially in instances when that identity was being sharply defined over against a 
common enemy or the “other’’” Yet, the undeniably strong focus on religious praxis and cultural 
identity would have opened the door for some admirers to attach themselves to Jewish traditions 
(as “GOD-FEARERS” mentioned in Acts 10:2, 22; 13:16, 26) or, more sharply, to be scripted into 
Israel’s cultural memory (cf. the way Paul incorporates predominantly gentile readers into 
patriarchal narratives in Galatians 3—4 and Romans 4), without undergoing circumcision. It is 
possible, in this context, that Paul participated on one end of a wider spectrum of strategies 
adopted by contemporary Jews on how Israel’s God can be accessed among gentiles, with status 
of gender and ethnicity relativized.™ From this perspective, religious identity could be constructed 
for and by “outsiders” through methods of interpretation that could place them within broader 
elements of tradition. 


The Expansion, Shaping, and Reception of Sacred Tradition. One of the single most important 
developments relating to Judaism during the Second Temple period was the process exemplified 


While S. Mason, for example, has emphasized that the Greek term ‘Iovdaiog (Joup4ios) in the ancient sources should 
be understood in an “ethno-geographic” sense and best translated as “Judean,” analogous to other ancient groups such 
as “Egyptians” (“Jews, Judaeans, Judaizing, Judaism: Problems of Categorization in Ancient History,” JSJ 38 [2007]: 
457-512), several scholars have argued that during the Second Temple period, one can speak of shifts in the way Jewish 
identity was understood, i.e. from one along ethnic-geographic-political/national lines to one that becomes more cultural 
and religious in orientation, with ethnicity retained, but perhaps Less at Completely sine qua non; See the Overview by 
M. Vogel, “Modelle jüdischer Identitatsbildung in hellenistisch-rémischer Zeit,” in Religionsgemeinschaft und Identität: 
Prozesse jüdischer und christlicher Identitätsbildung im Rahmen der Antike, ed. M. Ohler, BTS 142 (Neukirchen/ 
Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 2013), 43—68 (esp. 53—60); cf. in relation to the Hasmonean era as a whole in A. M. Berlin, 
“Manifest Identity: From Joudaios to Jew. Household Judaism as Anti-Hellenization in the Late Hasmonean Era,” in 
Between Cooperation and Hostility: Multiple Identities in Ancient Judaism and the Interaction with Foreign Powers, ed. 
R. Albertz and J. Wohrle, JAJSup 11 (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2013), 151-75. In particular, D. R. Schwartz, 
Judeans and Jews: Four Faces of Dichotomy in Ancient Jewish History (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2014), 
xi-xiii, 3, 82-112, who takes the development of Diaspora communities into account, suggests a shift from territorial 
identity (a “Judean’’) to something more concerned with religion (a “Jew,” as someone whose religion is Judaism, whether 
through descent or conversion). The shift is, of course, not wholesale, as Josephus, while predominantly thinking of those 
who practice Judaism wherever they are (and not simply as foreign Judeans; e.g. Ant. 12.119; 13.284; 14.112, 188, 191 
[“Alexandrians”], 228, 23240), could still specifically apply the Greek term ‘lovdaioc (Joudaios) to the people living in 
Judea (cf. Ant. 18.33, 121). 

In his History 8.44, Herodotus defines the Athenians along the lines of both kinship and shared religious culture over 
against the Persians: they are of “one blood” (õuaryov, homaimon) and “one language” (OL6yAMooov, homoglosson) and 
have “common (kotvé, koina) institutions for deities and sacrifices, customs and manners.” 

See J. Hicks-Keeton, Arguing with Aseneth: Gentile Access to Israels God in Jewish Antiquity (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2018), drawing on Jubilees and Joseph and Aseneth; cf. further M. Thiessen, Contesting Conversion: 
Genealogy, Circumcision and Identity in Ancient Judaism and Christianity (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011), 
67-148. 
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in the identification, preservation, interpretation, and ongoing formation of sacred traditions. 
At the beginning of the Persian period, scribes and scribal circles drew on available resources 
in order to engage with narratives emblazoned in Judean cultural memory: pre-diluvian stories, 
patriarchal lives, the Exodus, return to and accession of Canaan, united and divided monarchies, 
and the Babylonian exile. New text traditions were produced that attached themselves to ideal 
figures such as SoLomon (Proverbs, Qoheleth) or Davin (a number of the Psalms). The creative 
reception of these traditions that anchored them in an idealized or paradigmatic framework was 
formative. In continuity with the existence of doublets that go back to the reconfiguration and 
renewal of earlier tradition (e.g. the Deuteronomic reworking of material in Exodus), earlier 
narratives were reappropriated with new emphases in view, as seen in the priestly adaptation of 
1 and 2 Kings in 1 and 2 Chronicles. In addition, some overlapping accounts and narratives were 
transmitted by being woven into a single running work (e.g. the Priestly reworking of J and E in the 
Pentateuch). This activity is not only discernible among writings of the Hebrew Bible. As texts of 
individual works or compilations preserved in the Hebrew Bible underwent editorial transmission 
and copying, scribal activity continued to weave parallel accounts by selectively conflating and 
expanding material (as, e.g. the TEMPLE SCROLL and the “REWORKED PENTATEUCH’”’). In addition, 
further narratives, whether drawing from tradition or composed anew, were blended into existing 
ones as emerging concerns and more contemporary circumstances were scripted into ancient 
narratives (e.g. Jubilees and GENESIS APpocryPHON).”° 

It is therefore misleading to reach for categories such as “biblical interpretation” or “rewritten 
Bible” in a strict sense, in order to describe the production and transmission of sacred tradition 
during the first several centuries of the Second Temple period. It was not a matter of taking 
fixed texts and then, in a subsequent step, fashioning them in creative ways.” Rather, we have 
to do with (a) an expanded notion of “authorship” that included the editing, collecting, and 
transmission of texts and, as a corollary, with (b) ongoing claims to revelation by drawing on and 


25 Among others, the publications of M.M. Zahn and E. Ulrich are of particular importance in questioning whether the 
term “rewritten Bible” actually describes what scribes of these works thought they were doing with sacred tradition; 
see Zahn, Rethinking Written Scripture: Composition and Exegesis in the 40 Reworked Pentateuch Manuscripts, STDJ 
95 (Leiden: Brill, 2011); “Genre and Rewritten Scripture: A Reassessment,’ JBL 131 (2012): 171-88; “‘Editing’ and 
the Composition of Scripture: The Significance of the Qumran Evidence,’ HBAI 3 (2014): 298-316; and the essays 
by Ulrich in The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Developmental Composition of the Bible, VTSup 169 (Leiden: Brill, 2015). 
Anticipating this direction were M. Segal, “4QReworked Pentateuch or 4QPentateuch?,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls Fifty 
Years After Their Discovery, ed. L. H. Schiffman, E. Tov, and J. C. VanderKam (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 
2000), 391-99; A. Lange, “The Status of Biblical Texts in the Qumran Corpus and the Canonical Process,” in The Hebrew 
Bible and the Judaean Desert Discoveries, ed. E. D. Herbert and E. Tov (London: The British Library, 2002), 21-30; and 
E. Toy, “Reflections on the Many Forms of Hebrew Scripture in Light of the LXX and 4QReworked Pentateuch,” in From 
Qumran to Aleppo, ed. A. Lange, M. Weigold, and J. Zsengellér (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2009), 11-28. 


These modes of reception and expansion may also inform our understanding of the growth of Jesus tradition in the 
Synoptic Gospels; for an initial foray in this direction, see L. T. Stuckenbruck, “The Dead Sea Scrolls: Insight into 
Traditioning Processes and the Growth of Gospel Traditions,” DSD 23 (2016): 304-28. 

7G, J. Brooke, Reading the Dead Sea Scrolls: Essays in Method, EJL 39 (Atlanta: SBL Press, 2013), 15, has put the 
matter well: “From a canonical perspective it is tempting to view scribes solely as copyists, as was largely the case in 
relation to the Hebrew Bible from late antiquity onward. In the Second Temple period, however, scribes were creative 
participants in the transmission process, and their activity needs analysis in ways that take into account its complete 
character.” 
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reshaping spheres of collective memory. Authors and scribes grew and expanded sacred areas of 
tradition in order to respond to the effects of cultural and political change and, in turn, to effect 
change themselves, adopting literary strategies through which to authorize their work. For many, 
this did not require explicit or formal appeals to tradition, such as through citation, but could be 
constructed around re-presentations of settings (pre-FLoop and its aftermath, patriarchal period 
leading up to the Exodus, prophetic oracles) or of ideal figures (e.g. Enoch, Noah, ABRAHAM, 
Jacos, Moses, David, DANIEL). The latter move, which is frequently dubbed “PsEUDEPIGRAPHY,” 
was less a desperate attempt to secure a hearing during a time when God is thought to be silent 
or no longer to speak, and more an invitation to explore a sacred past that can be presented and 
expanded in order to disclose something related to that figure to recipients about their present 
and future.”* 

The reworking and supplementing of tradition and even the anchoring of new narratives 
within sacred settings involving ideal figures from the past broadly reflected a concern with 
“history” that ran parallel with developments in the Greek-speaking Mediterranean world. The 
rise of Greek HISTORIOGRAPHY in the 6" and 5" centuries BCE,” in addition to the ““DEUTERONOMISTIC 
HISTORY” and other narratives (the “Yahwist,” 1 and 2 Kings) offered an idiom in which works by 
Jewish historiographers writing in Greek could be produced (e.g. 2 Macc 2:19-32 and further 
works preserved in fragments).*° In addition, this advent of a historical consciousness also 
created a climate within and against which master narratives in collective memory could be 
re-presented, as in apocalyptic writings.’ A look at the past was a significant way to understand 
the present; for this there were multiple idioms through which to do so, whether in order to 
authorize a given perspective on recent events or to support claims to revealed knowledge about a 
shared narrative relating to a more remote and less accessible time. Appeals to narrative settings 
of primordial or distant pasts in apocalyptic works (from the pre-diluvian to the exile) were, 
unlike historiographical accounts that focused on recent events, less subject to scrutiny; implied 
audiences, if empathetically inclined, were invited to align themselves with the claims by authors 
to revelation and to find themselves addressed by their reconfigurations of tradition. 

Within a rather dynamic and productive cultural setting, many of what would become 
“biblical” texts were more than products from the past that were in the process of being copied; 


8K, van der Toorn, Scribal Culture and the Making of the Hebrew Bible (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2007), 
45, who refers to “the absence of a clear distinction between the author and editor,’ and E. Mroczek, The Literary 
Imagination in Jewish Antiquity (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2016), 67, who, in considering growing literature 
around the figure of David, states that “the royal hero [esp. ‘David the penitent and David the sufferer’] colonizes more 
textual territories.” 


°Discernible in the works of Hecataeus of Miletus, Acusilaus of Argos, Pherecydes of Athens, and Hellanicos of Lesbos 
(6" cent.), and then of Herodotus and Thucydides (5" cent.); cf. J. Grethlein, “The Rise of Greek Historiography and the 
Invention of Prose,” in The Oxford History of Historical Writings. Volume 1: Beginnings to AD 600, ed. A. Feldherr and 
G. Hardy (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011), 148-70. 

3J, Van Seters, In Search of History: Historiography in the Ancient World and the Origins of Biblical History (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1983). 

3! See L. T. Stuckenbruck, “Pseudepigraphy and First Person Discourse in the Dead Sea Documents: From the Aramaic 
Texts to the Writings of the Yahad,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls and Contemporary Culture. Papers in Celebration of the 60" 
Anniversary of the Discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, ed. A. Roitman, L. H. Schiffman, and S. Tsoref, STDJ 93 (Leiden: 
Brill, 2011), 295-326 (298-300). 
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their transmission during the Second Temple period also participated in their own interpretation. 
To be sure, a formalizing distinction between text and the citation of text, on the one hand, 
and interpretative steps, on the other, became manifest during the 2™ (e.g. 4QTestimonia) and 
especially the 1* century Bce (the PESHARIM), a phenomenon also readily observable in many 
writings of the New Testament. However, the notion of a single fixed text that is followed by a 
single interpretation of that text was not so straightforward. Inevitable changes through copying 
aside, textual fluidity could manifest itself and, in some instances, as in the HABAKKUK PESHER, 
the text cited was not wholly the same as the text being interpreted.’ 

That said, the Second Temple period witnessed an increasing emphasis on the consolidation 
of Jewish cultural and religious heritage. As in the ancient Mediterranean world, where the 
texts of classics underwent processes of standardization, so also sacred text traditions began 
to establish themselves, not only among Hebrew texts but also Greek translations and, perhaps 
already, Aramaic translations or paraphrases as well (cf. 4Q156, 4Q157, 11Q10). The existence 
of “text types” among the Dead Sea Scrolls, though as a whole representing a certain plurality 
within received tradition, anticipated text traditions that would later distinguish communities 
from one another: the SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH as opposed to proto-Masoretic and later Masoretic 
tradition, Greek “Septuagint” traditions used by emerging Christian communities as opposed to 
translation traditions (e.g. Theodotionic and Aquilan) produced to address the needs of Greek- 
speaking Jewish communities. 

The question of translation and the use of language by Jewish communities during the Second 
Temple period should not be oversimplified. For example, the degree of literacy among the 
lower classes in Judea and surrounding regions is unclear,” and the degree to which bi- and 
tri-lingualism could flourish varied highly, depending on factors such as social location, gender, 
region, socioeconomic and administrative context, and religious proclivities. Hebrew was and 
remained the primary language associated with sacred texts, and it would be wrong to maintain 
that it fell out of use as a living language; certainly the large percentage of Hebrew manuscripts 
preserved among the Dead Sea Scrolls attests to the vitality of the language among scribal 
circles of Judea, as well as to its evolution.** Under the Persian administration, however, Aramaic 
became a dominant administrative language, and its script quickly came into use in place of 
paleo-Hebrew writings. Religious works were composed by Jews in Aramaic, including sections 
of later writings in the Hebrew Bible (Ezra 4:8—6:18; 7:12—26; Dan 2:4a—7:28); further Aramaic 
writings were produced from the late 4" to the 2" century BcE which, like Daniel, accompanied 


32 Cf. e.g. L. T. Stuckenbruck, “Copying, Rewriting, and Interpretation in Community Formation: The Habakkuk Pesher 
from Qumran Cave 1,” in Scripture Interpretation and the Interface Between Education and Religion, ed. F. Wilk, TBN 
22 (Leiden: Brill, 2018), 72-87. 

3 So C. Heszer, Jewish Literacy in Roman Palestine, TSAJ 81 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2001), 496-504. 


*4For a robust defense of this view, which goes on to argue for a significant strand of Hebrew underlying pre-synoptic 
tradition in the New Testament, see G. Baltes, Hebrdisches Evangelium und synoptische Uberlieferung: Untersuchungen 
zum hebräischen Hintegrund der Evangelium, WUNT 2.312 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011), esp. 1-150, who seeks a 
corrective against any assumption of Aramaic having been the main language for religious teaching; see in addition the 
important discussion by D. Goodblatt, Elements of Ancient Jewish Nationalism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2006), 49-70. For a very different view that emphasizes the wider distribution of Aramaic rather than Hebrew among 
non-literary sources, see H. Gzella, A Cultural History of Aramaic: From the Beginnings to the Advent of Islam, HOSS 1 
(Leiden: Brill, 2015), esp. 212-80. 
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the growth of apocalyptic tradition, though they often drew on pre-Exodus settings (early Enochic 
writings [4Q201-202, 204-212], the Book or Giants [1Q23-24; 2Q26; 4Q203, 4Q206a, 4Q530- 
533; 6Q8], Genesis Apocryphon [1Q20], Testament of Jacob [4Q537], Aramaic Levi DOCUMENT 
[1Q21, 4Q213a, 4Q231b], Visions of AMRAM [4Q543-547, 4Q548—549?], TESTAMENT OF QAHAT 
[4Q542], Apocryphon of Levi [4Q540—541]), and/or offer visionary texts (New Jerusalem [1Q32; 
2Q24; 4Q554, 554a, 555, 5Q15; 11Q18], Worps oF MICHAEL [4Q529, 4Q571, 6Q23?], Visionary 
Texts [esp. 4Q556—558]) and storylines set in exilic (PRAYER oF NABONIDUS [4Q242]; Pseudo- 
Daniel [4Q243-244, 4Q245]) and pre-exilic narrative contexts (Book or Tosit [4Q196-199]).*° 
The relation of Aramaic and Hebrew to one another is apparent in several ways: their possibly 
contemporaneous use in writings where they do not overlap in content (Ezra, Daniel), their use 
to cover overlapping traditions (to the Enochic writings, see the Heb. of 1Q19 and 1Q19bis; for 
Tobit, see 4Q200), the translation or rewriting of Hebrew in Aramaic (4Q157, 11Q10 [to Job]; 
4Q156 [to Lev 16]), putative vocabulary or semantic borrowings from one language into texts 
predominantly in the other, and, of course, the presence of contemporary documents in both 
languages, as well as Greek (for administrative use and the Minor Propuets scroll), in the NAHAL 
HEVER (CAVE OF Horrors AND CAVE OF LETTERS)?” 

The degree to which Greek was used and spoken among different sectors of Judean and 
Galilean society is disputed, especially as a vernacular means of communication.** However, 
a predominant use of Greek by Jewish communities in the diaspora is likely. This meant not 
only that sacred texts were being translated into Greek (including in Judea*’), but also that, as is 
evident at least from the 2" century Bce, not a few Jews composed works in Greek, which in many 
places functioned as their “public” language in the Mediterranean world.” 


35 See D. A. Machiela, “Aramaic Writings of the Second Temple Period and the Growth of Apocalyptic Thought: Another 
Survey of the Texts,” Judaisme Ancient—Ancient Judaism 2 (2014): 113-34. 

3% Against the sometimes uni-directional arguments, it is clear that language contact between Hebrew and Aramaic 
worked in both directions, as seen by lexical borrowings of Hebrew words in Aramaic texts (with many, however, having 
“theological implications”) and the same, with influence of orthographic usage and semantic domains of Aramaic on 
Hebrew in the Dead Sea Scrolls; cf. J. Joosten, “Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek in the Qumran Scrolls,” in ed. J. J. Collins 
and T. H. Lim, The Oxford Handbook of the Dead Sea Scrolls, ed. J. J. Collins and T. H. Lim (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2010), 351-74; E. Y. Kutscher, The Language and Linguistic Background of the Isaiah Scroll (1QIsa*), STDJ 6 
(Leiden: Brill, 1974), 187-215; and K. Beyer, Die aramdischen Texte vom Toten Meer. Band 2 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 2004), 261-62. 


37 For an important reading of these texts in relation to the wider question of languages used by Jews during the 1* and 
2™ centuries cE, see M. O. Wise, Language and Literacy in Roman Judaea: A Study of the Bar Kochba Documents 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 2015). 

Wise, Language and Literacy in Roman Judaea, 1-61, who engages in a nuanced sociolinguistically sensitive 
interpretation of the use of Greek on funerary inscriptions recovered from Jerusalem (esp. 15—19). 

While it would be difficult to argue that the pentateuchal books were translated into Greek anywhere else but in 
Alexandria, at least the colophon to Greek Esther testifies to such activity “in Jerusalem,” whether in 113/114 or 77/78 
BCE; cf. the review of scholarly discussion in T. Miller, Jews and Anti-Judaism in Esther and the Church (Cambridge: 
James Clarke, 2015), 38-44. For a discussion of this possibility in relation to further books, see E. Tov, “Reflections 
on the Septuagint with Special Paid to Post-Pentateuchal Translations,” in idem, Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible, 
Qumran, Septuagint: Collected Writings: Collected Writings, Volume 3, VTSup 167 (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 429-48. 


On the significance of Greek translation of sacred texts for Jews in the Mediterranean diaspora, see Rajak, Translation 
and Survival (bibl. in n. 20). 
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Finding Second Temple Judaism: Considerations and Challenges 


The study of Jewish tradition during the Second Temple period is anything but straightforward. It 
is essentially a matter of reconstruction, based on a variety of literary and archaeological remains 
from the period itself, as well as on sources that can be traced back to the period. It is also an 
exercise in the analysis and discernment of religious identity. Here it is appropriate to outline two 
areas that draw attention to prospects and challenges that accompany attempts to recover some of 
what might be said about pre-rabbinic Judaism in antiquity. 


Literature andArchaeology. Since the middle of the 20" century there has been an unprecedented 
increase of data based on remains produced during the Second Temple period itself, both 
augmenting previously known information and, to some degree, reconfiguring our understanding 
of the religious landscape of the time. Through archaeology and contiguous disciplines, the 
study of the period essentially becomes interdisciplinary and involves the collaborative efforts 
of specialists working in different fields of expertise. Thus one of the contemporary challenges 
facing scholars of the Second Temple period is the need, where possible, to place the results of 
their research in constructive, yet critical conversation concerned with the same context. Several 
examples illustrate both the need and challenge to do so. 

First, perhaps most well-known among the literary finds are manuscripts and manuscript 
fragments that have conventionally come to be called the “Dead Sea Scrolls.” This designation 
is casually applied to the portions from almost one thousand manuscripts recovered through 
purchases and excavations from eleven caves near Khirbet Qumran during the years 1947 until 
1956. Beyond Qumran, however, textual data from the 4" century Bce until the 2™! century cE 
have been recovered from sites up and down the western shores of the Dead Sea. These sites 
include caves at Wap! ED-DALIYEH, Wani Murrasa‘at, Nahal Hever (Cave of Letters, Cave of 
Horrors), Wadi Sdeir, Wadi Se’elim, and Masapa. Taken together, they are mostly inscribed on 
parchment and papyrus, and, much more rarely, on POTTERY and copper. They preserve materials 
belonging to sacred works previously known and unknown (“biblical” and other writings), social 
and economic transactions (“legal” documents), and texts related to military conflict. They also 
testify to the use by Jews of Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek, and Nabatean. 

In relation to these manuscript finds, archaeological work"! and the collaborative application of 
analytical methods (among them DNA analysis, ink analysis, radiocarbon dating, archaeometry)” 
have made it possible to consider textual evidence in a new light. For example, in relation to 
the settlement remains at Khirbet Qumran, reviews of the evidence have made it possible to 
reconsider the period of time during which the site was occupied and to ask questions about 


“Esp. J. Magness, The Archaeology of Qumran and the Dead Sea Scrolls (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003), whose study 
built on and at significant points refined the earlier work of R. de Vaux, e.g. Archaeology and the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1961). 

#2 Cf. the studies in J. Gunneweg, C. L. Goodblatt, and A. Adriaens, eds., Bio- and Material Cultures at Qumran (Stuttgart: 
Fraunhofer IRB Verlag, 2008); I. Rabin, “Archaeometry of the Dead Sea Scrolls,’ DSD 20 (2013): 124-42; J. Gunneweg, 
A. Adriaens, and J. Dik, Holistic Qumran: Trans-Disciplinary Research of Qumran and the Dead Sea Scrolls, STDJ 
87 (Leiden / Boston: Brill, 2010); and M. Fidanzio, The Caves at Qumran, STDJ 118 (Leiden / Boston: Brill, 2016), 
contributions under the sections on “Topography” (9—66), “Other Finds” (109-76), “Chronology, Functions, Connections” 
(177-212), and “Short Papers” (213-62). 
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the function of the wova’or, the regulation of water, purity regulations, the practice of common 
meals, coms, and the material cultures at both the site itself and in the nearby caves.** While 
it is tempting to explore how much textual and archaeological data can be made to “fit,” there 
remains a challenge to preserve the integrity of both disciplines. Just as many of the texts were 
composed or copied before the Qumran site was occupied and reflect a world of religious practice 
and traditions that were circulating well outside the area, so also excavation and the analysis of 
remains discourage us from constructing a monolithic and overly simplistic picture of the site’s 
and surrounding caves’ inhabitants. Beyond Qumran, the other caves near the Dead Sea have 
yielded textual and material evidence for the presence of Samaritans in the 4" century Bce (Wadi 
ed-Daliyeh), of Jewish resistance against Rome at the end of the First Jewish War in 73/73 cE 
(Masada), and of further Jewish occupants during the period leading up to the end of the Bar 
Kokhba revolt in 132—135 ce (Wadi Murabba ‘at, the caves at Nahal Hever). If one adds the many 
writings that cannot be clearly traced to the Yahad group that settled at Qumran,“ the Dead Sea 
materials in and of themselves reflect a wide range of groups, some partially connected linked 
to one another, that lived and flourished near the Dead Sea or whose writings were received 
and circulated there. In relation to identifying some of these groups, there is no doubt about the 
importance of archaeological work for the assessment of those sites in and near to which inscribed 
materials have been found. In addition, numerous excavations, at both the places mentioned 
above and other sites around the Dead Sea, have led to the recovery of artifacts that shed light on 
the production and use of items by those who inhabited the area. While many questions remain 
and shall continue to be debated, the large-scale confluence of geographical locations of sites of 
interest, along with the dating of texts and place-derivation of materials found in the environs of 
the Dead Sea, obligates specialists in either discipline not to ignore emerging insights from the 
other field. 

With regard to the more specific question of the early building of the Second Temple, it is 
more difficult to forge a conversation between text and archaeology. The literature (Ezra and 
Nehemiah) refers, respectively, to the completion of rebuilding the Temple and the city wall (Ezra 
6:15; Neh 1-7), the former specifying the sixth year of Darius and the latter the twentieth year 
of Artaxerxes (the 1*, 465—423 sce). As it is uncertain which “Darius” is meant (e.g. Darius I 
reigned 522—486 sce or Darius II, 423—404), the date in Ezra for the Temple’s completion could 
be either 516 or 417 sce. The fortification of the wall under Nehemiah, on the other hand, would 
have taken place ca. 445 sce. Regarding the Temple and the return beforehand of some Judahites 
and Israelites to Judah, a cylinder of Cyrus the Great (559-522 Bce) recounts the Persian ruler’s 
program to return images of deities within the empire to their ancient sanctuaries which would 
be repaired for that purpose.“ Although no mention is made of Judah and the god YHWH in 
the list of places and deities, Ezra 1:1-3 claims that Cyrus issued an edict to that effect in the 


8So J. Magness, Debating Qumran, ISACR 4 (Leuven: Peeters, 2003) and her overview in “Methods and Theories in 
the Archaeology of Qumran,” in Methods and Theories in the Study of the Dead Sea Scrolls, ed. M. L. Grossman (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2010), 89-107. 


“Beyond the “biblical” scrolls and those transmitted in Aramaic, a number of Hebrew manuscripts do not contain 
characteristic language of the group; see a list in L. T. Stuckenbruck, “The Dead Sea Scrolls and the New Testament,” in 
Qumran and the Bible: Studying the Jewish and Christian Scriptures in Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls, ed. N. David and 
A. Lange (Leuven: Peeters, 2010), 131-70 (here 136-37). 


4 For a recent translation and discussion, cf. I. Finkel, ed., The Cyrus Cylinder (London: I.B. Taurus, 2012). 
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first year of his reign. However, archaeological excavation has not yielded any evidence for the 
rebuilding of the Temple at that time, while data for expansion and building of settlements and 
roads in the environs of Jerusalem and in Judah increases beginning in the mid-5" century BCE.“ 
While there is some prima facie convergence between some of the literary data (including the 
Cyrus cylinder), literary-critical questions remain, and excavations have not yet provided enough 
information to determine probability among the alternative dates. As for the wall fortifications 
relating to Nehemiah, which are recounted in detail in Nehemiah 3:1—32, one would have the 
impression of it having been a major undertaking that, along with the rebuilding of the city, Ben 
Sira would later laud in the 2™ century sce (Sir 49:13). Scholarly debate based on excavations and 
reconstruction has questioned whether the work ascribed to Nehemiah involved a wall around the 
inhabited area alone (City of David) or ran along the lines of an older Judahite wall that embraced 
the uninhabited southwest hill as well. Whether one takes the literary or archaeological evidence 
as the point of departure, the challenge among students of Judaism in the Second Temple period 
shall continue to be to preserve the integrity of the disciplines, allowing for internal complexities 
within each, while placing them in reconstructive dialogue. 

A third area has to do with the relation of the writings of Josephus in the late 1* century 
cE to archaeology. In particular, Josephus has been taken as an essential point of departure for 
information about the First Jewish War against Rome (66—73/4 ce). As much new evidence comes 
to light that relates to the revolt, there may be reason to rethink some of Josephus’ portrait of the 
conflict. While scholars have recognized particular and even distinguishable concerns behind the 
accounts in Jewish Antiquities and especially Jewish War, the recovery, for example, of coins and 
water systems in Jerusalem may provide some leverage through which to nuance or become more 
aware of aspects previously taken for granted.“ Furthermore, excavations may throw light on 
Josephus’ portrait of Masada as a stronghold for the “Zealots” during the First Jewish War. Was 
the site a fortress (ppovptov, phrourion; cf. Josephus, J. W. 2.252, 275) or, as has recently been 
argued, did it function more as a refugee “camp for displaced persons”?** One can look forward 
to seeing how insights from archaeological analysis in Jerusalem and its environs will impact 
interpretations of complex factors that led to the destruction of the Temple. 


46O, Lipschits, “Achaemenid Imperial Policy, Settlement Processes in Palestine, and the Status of Jerusalem in the Middle 
of the Fifth Century B.C.E.” in Judah and the Judeans in the Persian Period, ed. O. Lipschits and M. Oeming (Winona 
Lake: Eisenbrauns, 2006), 19-52. Moreover, there is very little evidence for population in the city beyond several 
hundred inhabitants; see the discussion by O. Lipschits, “Persian Period Finds from Jerusalem: Facts and Interpretations,” 
JHS (2009): 1-30 (5-9) (doi:10.5508/jhs.2009.v9.a20), who explains the lack of evidence for Jerusalem itself on the 
completeness of the Babylonian destruction of the city in the early 6" century sce and “the intensive building activities of 
the late Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine and even later periods,” a situation that would not have been unique to Jerusalem. 


47Cf. D. Gurevich, “New Archaeological Data from The Great Revolt in Jerusalem Raise New Questions on Josephus,” 
The Bible and the Interpretation, http://www.bibleinterp.com/articles/2018/05/gur428007.shtml. 


48So S. Mason, “A Tale of Two Fortresses: Machaerus and Masada,” in idem, A History of the Jewish War, A.D. 66—74 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 2016), 514-75, who draws on excavations conducted by R. Reich and others; 
cf. R. Reich, esp. “Baking and Cooking at Masada,” ZDPV 119 (2003): 140-58 and “Whorls and Spinning at Masada,” 
in Masada VIII: The Yigael Yadin Excavations 1963—1965 Final Reports, ed. J. Aviram, G. Foerster, E. Netzer, and G. 
Stiebel (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration, 2007), 171-94; and B. Arubas and H. Goldfus, “Masada from the Roman Point of 
View: The Excavations of the Siege Works,” in Or Le-mayer: Studies in Bible, Semitic Languages, Rabbinic Literature 
and Ancient Civilizations, ed. S. Yona (Beersheva: Ben Gurion University of the Negev Press, 2010), 19-32. 
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Later Sources. One of the major reasons why the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls was so 
welcome is that, for many centuries, the study and reconstruction of Second Temple traditions 
relied on sources either composed after the Bar Kokhba revolt (e.g. rabbinic literature, targumic 
traditions, midrashim from ca. 200 through the 6" cent. cE) or on literature from or relating to 
Jewish antiquity preserved in manuscripts and versions. 

As is well-known, rabbinic tradition was often viewed as the best available evidence for 
traditions that circulated before and around the turn of the Common Era. This approach has 
been significantly relativized with form-critical and tradition-historical study. However, while 
caution is indeed merited, an approach that principles the overlooking of rabbinic and related 
traditions is likewise misleading. A number of studies of targumic,°° midrash,*! halakic,>? and 
“mystical” traditions” are demonstrating illuminating continuities with material found among 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and related literature and even writings in the New Testament. Whether or 
not one wishes to speak of “influence” in the strict sense, numerous comparable units of tradition 
at the very least underscore the value of drawing codified Jewish traditions from the first half of 
the 1* millennium ce into conversation with texts that more immediately originated in the Second 
Temple period. 

In addition, some texts or traditions recovered from the Dead Sea Scrolls and otherwise known 
to have existed in antiquity are also found among Aramaic and Hebrew manuscripts from the 9" 
to the 13" centuries in the Karaite synagogue in Cairo. This “Cairo Geniza,’ found in the late 
19" century, contained fragments belonging to medieval copies of Ben Sira, the Aramaic Levi 
Document, the PRAYER OF MANASSEH, and the TESTAMENT OF NAPHTALI.™4 

A different set of issues emerges when one considers a substantial number of writings that are 
only or primarily extant through either translations of a putative Second Temple Vorlage or that exist 
in often tertiary versions. This avails not only for the works of Philo and Josephus, whose antiquity 
is not in doubt, but also for many texts that are often misleadingly termed “pseudepigrapha.”°> In 
this respect, the study of languages in which the manuscripts are preserved—especially Coptic, 


“Cf. G. Holtz, “Rabbinische Literatur und Neues Testament. Alte Schwierigkeiten und neue Möglichkeiten,” ZNW 100 
(2009): 173-98. 


5P, V M. Flesher and B. D. Chilton, The Targums: A Critical Introduction (Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2011), 385-438. 


5I M. Kister. “‘First Adam’ and ‘Second Adam’ in | Cor 15:45—49 in the Light of Midrashic Exegesis and Hebrew Usage,” 
in The New Testament and Rabbinic Literature, ed. R. Bieringer, F. Garcia Martinez, D. Pollefeyt, and P. J. Tomson 
(Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2010), 351-66. 

For example, H. K. Harrington, The Impurity Systems of Qumran and the Rabbis, SBLDS 143 (Atlanta: Society of 
Biblical Literature, 1993); L. H. Schiffman, Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls: The History of Judaism, the Background 
of Christianity, the Lost Library of Qumran (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1994); C. E. Hayes, Gentile Impurities and 
Jewish Identities: Intermarriage and Conversion from the Bible to the Talmud (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002). 

8 Cf. e.g. C. Fletcher-Louis, “Jewish Mysticism, the New Testament, and Rabbinic-Period Mysticism,’ in The New 
Testament and Rabbinic Literature (n. 49), 429-70. Seminal was the work of I. Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Merkavah 
Mysticism, AJEC (Leiden: Brill, 2014, 2nd and revd. from 1980). 

5 For a summary of these contents, see I. Frohlich, “The Dead Sea Scrolls and Geniza Studies,” in David Kaufmann 
Memorial Volume: Papers Presented at the David Kaufmann Memorial Conference, November 29, 1999, ed. E. Apor 
(Budapest: Library of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, 2002), 61—67. 

5 On the problem of the label, see A. Y. Reed, “The Modern Invention of ‘Old Testament Pseudepigrapha,’” JTS 60 
(2009): 403-36 and L. T. Stuckenbruck, “Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha,” in Early Judaism: A Comprehensive Overview 
(bibl. in n. 1), ed. J. J. Collins and D. C. Harlow (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2012), 179-203 (193-96). 
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SYRIAC, ARMENIAN, ARABIC, Old SLavonic, and Ge‘ez—will contribute greatly to accessing sources 
and traditions from Jewish antiquity. With several exceptions,” a majority of these texts are found 
in manuscripts copied no earlier than the 8" century, with many exemplars dating from the 12" 
to the 16" century and even later. 

This access to Second Temple Jewish tradition raises both problems and possibilities. The 
problems are primarily twofold. First, in not a few instances, manuscripts of purportedly early 
Jewish works (including those of Josephus and Philo) are anywhere between a few hundred 
years and even more than a millennium removed from the time they were composed, translated, 
and initially received in the language of the manuscript. The second and related problem is one 
of context: the manuscripts preserving ancient Jewish writings are themselves the products of 
Christian scribes who copied the texts for reception and use in Christian communities. While some 
of these works show signs of obvious reworking in a Christian context, whether through editing 
or interpolation, the manuscripts that rarely show such traces, such as those in Ge‘ez to 1 Enoch 
and Jubilees, more immediately reflect a Christian provenience’; therefore, before or while their 
contribution to a Second Temple text is discerned, it is important to take the materials seriously on 
their own right. This more “artifactual” approach that is now often referred to as “new philology”™ 
cautions against a straightforward transplanting of textual content into a Second Temple setting. 
At the same time, text-critical approaches have helped interpreters realize that copyists and even 
editors of texts they receive participate in a flow of tradition larger than themselves and their 
immediate contexts. Thus the potential significance of literature primarily extant through tertiary 
languages of later manuscripts should not be dismissed out of hand. While one may expect that 
the identification of Jewish tradition in texts copied by Christians will be much debated, the extent 
to which Second Temple traditions are transmitted in much later periods and in sometimes remote 


5 Most notably 1 Enoch, the Book oF JuBILeEs, Second Baruch, 4 Ezra, and TesramenT or Moses. Apart from questions 
of dating the original compositions of these works, versions of portions of them prior to the 8" century occur in Greek, 
Syriac, and Latin manuscripts. Concerning the dates of these, see the following: (a) on Greek Enoch (mss. from the 4" 
and 5" centuries CE), J. T. Milik, The Books of Enoch: Aramaic Fragments from Qumran Cave 4 (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1976) and M. Black, in Apocalypsis Henochi Graece, ed. A—M. Denis, PVTG 3 (Leiden: Brill, 1970); (b) on 
Syriac Second Baruch and 4 Ezra (7" cent.), B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, “403. Apocalypse of Baruch, XI-XIV,” in 
The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part II. Edited with Translation and Notes (London: Egypt Exploration Fund, 1903), 3—7 and 
L. Ingeborg Lied, “Second Baruch and the Syriac Codex Ambrosianus (7a1): Studying Old Testament Pseudepigrapha 
in Their Manuscript Context,” JSP 26 (2016): 67-107; and (c) on the Latin of Jubilees and Testament of Moses in 
underwriting of the aforementioned Codex Ambrosianus 7al, T. R. Hanneken, “The Book of Jubilees in Latin,” in The 
Textual History of the Bible. Volume 2: Deuterocanonical Writings, ed. F. Feder and M. Henze (Leiden: Brill, 2018). 


“R. A. Kraft, “The Pseudepigrapha in Christianity,’ in Tracing the Threads: Studies in the Vitality of the Jewish 
Pseudepigrapha, ed. J. Reeves. EJL 6 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1994), 55-86; H. W. Hollander and M. de Jonge, The 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs: A Commentary, SVTP 6 (Leiden: Brill, 1997); R. S. Kraemer, When Aseneth 
Met Joseph: A Late Antique Tale of the Biblical Patriarch and His Egyptian Wife (Oxford: Clarendon, 1998); D. C. 
Allison, Testament of Abraham. CEJL (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2003), 28-31; and J. R. Davila, “(How) Can We Tell if a 
Greek Apocryphon or Pseudepigraphon Has Been Translated from Hebrew or Aramaic?,” JSP 15 (2005): 3-61 and The 
Provenance of the Psesudepigrapha: Jewish, Christian, or Other?, JSJSup 105 (Leiden: Brill, 2005). 

For an important introduction to and applications of this approach to both Jewish and Christian manuscripts, see 
L. Ingeborg Lied and H. Lundhaug, eds., Snapshots of Evolving Traditions: Jewish and Christian Manuscript Culture, 
Textual Fluidity, and New Philology. TUGAL 175 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2017). 
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religious settings is testimony to their buoyancy and innate capacity to inspire later generations.” 
In short, part of the study of Second Temple Judaism is the story of its legacy and reception. 
Such reception of early tradition in Jewish, Christian, and Muslim communities shows how much 
religious identities continued to be framed by discourse not only transmitted through writings of 
the Hebrew Bible but also through other literature, ideas, and practices that circulated during the 
Second Temple period. 


Conclusion 


As the religious-cultural effects of the Second Temple period extend well beyond the conclusion 
of the Bar Kokhba War, it is difficult to know just when one can speak of its “end.” The period 
itself, however, was marked by a staggering diversity that challenges attempts to define what 
Judaism or being Judaic in antiquity was. Nevertheless, an awareness today of widely differing 
religious streams that flowed out from and reach back to the ancient Jewish world should not 
translate into a plurality of Jewish systems that were either incompatible or that cannot be brought 
into meaningful conversation with one another. Shared traditions about Israel as the people of 
God and the notion of a common ancestry with an indubitable bond with Jerusalem, though 
they could be relativized, functioned as framing points of orientation that did not disappear 
among those who strove to embrace Jewish identity. In line with how they were defined, these 
convictions, anchored in sacred tradition, underwent continuous interpretation and found 
expression in practices driven and shaped by political change and social conflict, on the one hand, 
and a refusal to abandon a sense of religious faithfulness, on the other. Thus, the heterogeneity 
of Second Temple Judaism was not marked by a diversity for its own sake; precision mattered, 
and a plurality in praxis and of attitudes to tradition testify to a remarkable vitality that, in turn, 
accounts for a legacy that extends into the present. 


» This is not to ignore the sometimes strong anti-Jewish editing of Jewish writings in Christian circles in some works; 
see, e.g. the still useful discussion by J. H. Charlesworth, “Christian and Jewish Self-Definition in Light of the Christian 
Additions to the Apocryphal Writings,” in Jewish and Christian Self-Definition, Volume Two: Aspects of Judaism in the 
Graeco-Roman Period, ed. E. P. Sanders, with A. I. Baumgarten and A. Mendelson (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1981), 
27-55 and 310-15 (notes). 
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Part Two 


The Historical and Political Contexts 
of Second Temple Judaism 


Daniel M. Gurtner 


The essays contained in both volumes of the present work presume to some degree a narrative 
framework for historical events during the Second Temple period, largely as they occurred in the 
eastern Mediterranean region but also in the Diaspora. The purpose of this essay is to provide 
such a framework, giving primary attention to literary evidence. In so doing, relatively little 
attention is paid to historical problems that emerge from literary and other sources, nor does the 
question of historical veracity in itself occupy much attention as critical assessments and 
reconstructions are left to the specialized contributions that are cross-referenced. While covering 
the entirety of the period from the late 6" century sce to the end of the Bar Kokhba revolt in 135 
cE, the narrative is necessarily selective. The structure followed correlates to those events 
indicated in the periodized maps, to which reference is frequently made. 


Introduction 


Much of the ancient Near East was under Persian rule for some two centuries (538—332 BCE) prior 
to the rise of ALEXANDER THE GREAT (see Map 1: Greater Mediterranean Region).' This “PERSIAN 
Periop” is difficult to narrate, particularly with respect to Judah, as its sources are sparse and 
debated.” Early in his reign (beginning ca. 538 BCE), CYRUS THE GREAT of Persia allowed the 


Primary source translations throughout are the author’s own, unless otherwise indicated. 
'The Egyptian 26th Dynasty (under Psammtik III) falls to Persia ca. 526-525 BCE. 


Prophetic writings of the Hebrew Bible which date from this time (e.g. Haggai, Zechariah, Isa 56-66) are subject to 
considerable debate with respect to what historical light they shed on this period. Scholars typically doubt the historical 
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return of statues taken by the Babylonians and issued a decree permitting exiled Judeans to return 
home. He also allowed for the construction of a Second JERUSALEM TEMPLE (2 Chr 36:22; Ezra 
1:1-2; 5:13; cf. 6:3; Isa 44:28) to replace the Solomonic Temple destroyed by the Babylonians in 
587/586 BcE (2 Kgs 25:8-9; Jer 52:12—13). Cyrus returned the cultic vessels to a certain 
Sheshbazzar (called “prince of Judah” in Ezra 1:8; “governor” in Ezra 5:14) who, along with 
other Jews, brought them to Jerusalem, to the site where Solomon’s Temple once stood and 
began rebuilding (Ezra 5:16). Records indicate work on the Temple resumed under the leadership 
of Ezra, who returned with other exiles from Babylon (Ezra 7:9; 8:1),* and was completed in the 
sixth year of King Darius (Ezra 6:15; ca. 516/515 Bcr).° Ezra himself was tasked to implement 
the laws of Israel (Ezra 7:25-26), but upon his return to Jerusalem (458 Bce)° he learned of the 
INTERMARRIAGE Of Judeans with foreigners. This prompted a prayer of confession (Ezra 9) and 
instructions to put away foreign wives (Ezra 10), since such transgressions led to the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the ensuing captivity in Babylon more than a century before (Ezra 9:2). 

It is the early Persian period during which the story told in the Book or Ester finds its setting. 
The narrative is placed during the reign of a certain Ahasuerus, likely Xerxes I (486—465 Bce).’ 
The storyline has Vashti the queen fall out of favor with the king during the third and twelfth 
years of his reign (Esth 1:3 [483 sce]; 3:7 [474 BceE]), while the Jew Esther rises to prominence 
(Esth 1:3). When the king’s officer Haman plots to kill all Jews in the Persian Empire, Esther and 
her cousin Mordecai gain favor with the king who orders Haman to experience the fateful end he 
had in mind for the Jews. The Jews respond by celebrating the festival of Purim. The work thus 
provides a novella account of Jews in foreign lands rising to positions of influence and protecting 
Jews from harm. 

The Book or NEHEMIAH resumes the narrative from the book of Ezra, though some 14 years 
later. NEHEMIAH himself is an official in the city of Susa (Neh 1:1). Nearly a century after the first 
Jews’ return from EXILE, Nehemiah gains permission to rebuild Jerusalem in the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes (Neh 1:1; 2:1; ca. 445/444 sce). Despite opposition from such figures as Tobiah the 
Ammonite (cf. Neh 2:10, 19) and SANBALLAT the Horite (the governor of SAMARIA by Persian 
appointment), Nehemiah is able to complete the rebuilding of the walls in under two months 
(Neh 3). Some 14 years after his arrival in Jerusalem, Ezra finally completes his charge from 
Artaxerxes (Neh 8-10). He reads publicly from the law of Moses (Neh 8:1-2), explains it to the 
people (Neh 8:7-8), and leads them in a confession of sin (Neh 9). Importantly, Ezra acknowledges 


veracity of portions of the Book or Ezra (esp. ch. 1), though other portions are more widely accepted (e.g. Ezra 4-7). 
Nehemiah is often afforded the most credence for factual information of the period, despite allegations of bias. 

Yet the record is both ambiguous and incomplete, for it indicates Sheshbazzar laid the foundations of the Temple (5:15b), 
but continues: “and from that time until now it has been in building, and it is not yet finished” (Ezra 5:16b). What 
happens next is not stated. Little is known about Jewish life during the successive reigns of the Persian kings Cambyses 
II (530-522 sce) and Bardiya (522 Bce). 

4This was the seventh year of Artaxerxes (Ezra 7:7—8; 458 Bce; reigned 465-424 sce). This was during the high priesthood 
of Jeshua and the civil leadership of ZERUBBABEL (1 Chr 3:19), and at the prophetic urging of Haggai and Zechariah (see 
Josua [JEsHUA] THE HIGH PRIEST). 

>The Roman Republic is established in 509 Bce. 

°On issues pertaining to chronology raised here, see Ezra, Book of and HISTORIOGRAPHY. 


TXerxes I was the eldest son of Darius after the latter came to the throne, and designated crown prince by 498. He is 
known for his invasion of Greece (480-479 Bce). 
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the role of Israel’s failure to observe the law in the eventual exile and subjugation. Together with 
other repentant Jews, Ezra swears to observe the law (Neh 10). Nehemiah returns to Artaxerxes 
in that king’s thirty-second year (Neh 13:6; 433-432 sce) and then returns to Jerusalem as its 
governor.® 

After the close of Nehemiah’s account (ca. 430 sce) little is known of Jewish life until the 
conquests of Alexander,’ and the remainder of the Persian period can be summarized briefly. 
Persian rule saw a number of successors to Artaxerxes, including his son Xerxes who reigned 45 
days (424 sce) and Sogdianus who ruled but a few weeks (424 sce). Ochus, who took the name 
Darius II, ruled from 423 to 404 Bce and was succeeded by his son Artaxerxes II Memnon 
(404-359 sce). The latter’s son, Artaxerxes II, succeeded him with a reign (359-338 Bce) in 
which he maintained a firm hold on the empire until he was poisoned by a certain Bagoas. 

The death of Artaxerxes set in motion several important events. First, it prompted Ecypt to 
rebel against Persian rule. Second, Philip II of Macedon (359-336 Bce), who had united Greece 
under his control and maintained friendly relations with Persia, was now in a position to execute 
his ambitions by invading Persia. Allegedly Bagoas groomed Arses (Artaxerxes IV, 338-336 
BCE) to succeed his father, Artaxerxes III, as king (cf. Diodorus, Hist. 17.5.3-6). However, as 
Bagoas could not control Arses, he had him killed and replaced by Darius HI Codommanus 
(336-330 sce), grandson of Artaxerxes III’s brother and an accomplished soldier. Darius HI too 
could not be controlled by Bagoas, but poisoned the latter before he could be murdered. By this 
time Philip II had established power over almost all of Greece, conquered Thrace, and set the 
stage for a massive confrontation with Persia. When he was assassinated at the age of 46, the 
carrying out of this ambition fell to his son, Alexander III (“the Great”). 


The Reign and Conquests of Alexander (336—323 BCE) 


At the age of 20 (336 sce) Alexander III of Macedon (356-323 Bce) succeeded his father and 
immediately garnered the support of Philip II’s most trusted generals, Parmenio and Antipater, 
along with their armies. Since Greece had been unified by treaties under Philip, Alexander 
quickly consolidated power by quelling rumblings of rebellion in Thessaly and established his 
own dominance over most of Greece. By the end of 336 Alexander was elected head of the 
“Corinthian League,” formalizing his rule over the most important Greek states (except Sparta). 
Yet threats to his rule soon emerged in Thrace, Thebes, Athens, and elsewhere (335 Bce). 
Alexander’s prompt and decisive response culminated in the destruction of Thebes, the 
enslavement of its people, and the capitulation of the remaining Greek states. With his military 
prowess demonstrated and control of Greece in hand, Alexander returned to Macedon to prepare 
for the assault on Persia envisioned by his father. 

Alexander mobilized his army in the spring of 334 sce to cross the Dardanelles, an important 
waterway also known as the Hellespont, with 30,000 infantry and 5,000 cavalry (see Map 2: 
Alexander the Great [ca. 334—323 Bce]). He first confronted the Persian army after crossing 


’There is debate as to how much later in history one can identify references in Nehemiah. Specifically, some suggest the 
reference to the high priest Jaddua (Neh 12:11, 22) served when Alexander the Great came to Jerusalem. Others suggest 
it must be an earlier, unknown Jaddua. 

°The Elephantine Papyri identify a certain Johanan as high priest in Jerusalem (ca. 407 Bce; cf. Ezra 10:6), perhaps the 
same person mentioned by Josephus as killed by his brother Joshua in the Temple. 
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the Granicus River (334 sce). The Persians were caught off guard, and popular support was on 
Alexander’s side, so that his advance southward through Ionia met with little opposition. Miletus 
was conquered and resistance at Caria folded by the end of the year (334 Bce). The speed with 
which Alexander moved early the next year (333 Bce) enabled him to reach the Cilician Gates in 
the Taurus Mountains and subsequently the city of Tarsus, capital of Cilicia, before the Persians 
could prepare for the assault. Throughout his campaigns, Alexander ignored conflict at sea, 
partly because it would have played to Persian strengths and partly due to financial limitations. 
Even so, his conquests could be achieved by land, and Persian fleets could be weakened by 
sacking strategic coastal centers. 

By the autumn of 333 Bce, Darius III Codommanus came to Issus with the Persian army, 
wiped out a contingent Alexander had left in that city, and awaited his foe there. Alexander 
quickly overtook the Persians, allowing Darius III himself to flee but capturing his family. With 
many of Darius’ Greek mercenaries abandoning the conflict, Alexander resumed his push 
southward to take Phoenician cities along the coast that were loyal to Persia. He was able to 
secure the surrender of the cities Aradus, Marathus, Byblus, and Sidon (Diodorus, Hist. 17.40.2; 
Curtius Rufus, Hist. 4.1.5—6, 15—16) before turning to Tyre. Parmenio, Alexander’s most capable 
general, had been dispatched prior to the battle of Issus to take Damascus. That city fell without 
resistance and yielded Darius’ royal treasury with it. Darius’ appeal for terms of peace fell on 
deaf ears and Alexander continued his campaign to the port city of Tyre. This city was an 
important center of commerce for the Phoenicians and a formidable threat to Greek dominance 
in trade in the Mediterranean region. Since Tyre was fortified on an island, Alexander’s forces 
had to construct a causeway to take the city in the summer of 332 Bce, after a seven-month siege. 
Meanwhile, according to Josephus, a certain Sanballat, a satrap appointed by Darius III in 
Samaria, abandoned his master and sued Alexander for peace (Ant. 11.32—325). Alexander’s 
army was ruthless on the Tyrians, 30,000 of whom were sold into sLavery while another 2,000 
were crucified (Curtius Rufus, Hist. 4.2-4; Arrian, Anabasis 2.16.1—-24.5; Diodorus, Hist. 
17.40.2-46.5). 

Alexander’s march toward Egypt was impeded by resistance at Gaza. Under the command of 
a certain Batis and with the aid of Arab mercenaries, Gaza repelled the Macedonian assault for 
two months. Undeterred by resistance, Alexander brought the siege equipment used at Tyre to 
finish the job in Gaza in September 332 sce. With characteristic ruthlessness, Alexander had 
most of the womeN and children sold into slavery, the male captives executed, and the region 
repopulated with neighboring peoples. Meanwhile cavalry units were sent to sack the Nabateans 
and perhaps the Idumean capital of Lachish.'' Alexander then entered the Persian satrapy of 
Egypt, which surrendered without resistance. While he spent the winter there in 332—331 BCE, 
Alexander was acclaimed as pharaoh and hence son of the god Amun-Re. There he established a 
regional government in the founding of the city of ALEXANDRIA. 


Resistance was likely motivated by fears that inhabitants and Nabatean allies would lose a strategic port city for 
commerce around the Mediterranean. 


"According to Josephus, Alexander visited Jerusalem after his defeat of Gaza (Ant. 11.325-339). This is generally 
dismissed by scholars. See S. J. D. Cohen, “Alexander the Great and Jaddus the High Priest according to Josephus,” 
AJS Review 7 (1982): 41-68; A. Momigliano, “Flavius Josephus and Alexander’s Visit to Jerusalem,” in idem, Essays 
on Ancient and Modern Judaism (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994), 79-87. Furthermore, according to 
(Pseubo-)Hecatacus of Abdera (in Josephus, Ag. Ap. 1.192, 200-204), some Jews served in Alexander’s army. 
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According to one tradition, Alexander next sought revenge on Samaria, which was initially 
loyal to him but subsequently rebelled. Because SAMARITANS revolted against Andromachus, the 
governor of CoELE-SyrIA appointed by Alexander, and burned him alive, Alexander destroyed 
Samaria, executed its leaders (Curtius Rufus, Hist. 4.8.9-11), and settled the region with a colony 
of Macedonian veterans. Another account suggests that it was the regent Perdiccas, not Alexander, 
who founded the Macedonian colony in Samaria.'? Yet the only evidence supporting Alexander’s 
dealings inland at this time relates to his reaction to Samaritan rebellion. Archaeological evidence 
corroborates the destruction of Samaria, as do pApyri—including personal documents—brought 
by refugees found in a cave in Wap! ED-DALIvEH. It was here, near the Jordan, that Samarians 
took refuge ahead of the advancing Macedonians, who managed to trap them and overcome them 
with fires set at the mouth of the cave. Survivors settled in the environs of Shechem. 

In the spring of 331 Bce, Alexander resumed his march to Thapsacus, where he crossed the 
Euphrates, then the Tigras, before engaging Darius III in battle in October 331 Bce at Gaugamela. 
Though he had been gathering forces for almost two years, Darius was overcome and fled to 
Ecbatana in the district of Media in the middle of 330 Bce. While attempting to move eastward 
toward the Caspian Sea and raise a new army, Darius HI was killed by one of his own satraps. 
Alexander advanced to the heart of the Persian Empire, beginning with Babylon, where he was 
welcomed. He marched to Susa, then Persepolis, where Xerxes’ palace was set ablaze, bringing 
down Persian rule and perhaps avenging that king’s assault on Greece a century and a half 
before (479/480 Bce). 

While in the heart of Persia (Hyrcania), Alexander assumed the Persian monarchy and 
some controversial customs associated with it. Greeks objected to the Persian practice of 
obeisance (1pookvvyotc, proskynésis) to the new monarch as an act of prostration reserved only 
for their gods. Undeterred by objections—Callisthenes was to pay with his life—Alexander 
pressed eastward through central Asia into the Indus valley en route to the Ganges valley. Along 
the way, in the summer of 329, Alexander met and executed the satrap Bessus, who killed Darius 
HI. Over the next three years the Macedonian forces overtook many Persian cities and advanced 
still further east into northern India by 326 sce. By then Alexander’s campaign stalled by mutiny; 
his soldiers would go no further and the invasion of India was halted at the river Hyphasis. With 
his remaining forces Alexander turned south to the mouth of the Indus River in 325 Bce, sending 
his fleet through the Persian Gulf while he marched his army back to Babylon. Alexander chose 
the direct route to Babylon through the desert region of Gedrosia, the hardships of which allegedly 
cost him as many as 90,000 soldiers. He met up with his forces back in Carmania in December 
325 gce. By the time he returned to his empire early in 324 sce, Alexander’s grip on his reign was 
faltering. His prolonged absence fomented dissention among satraps, who governed their charges 
with increasing autonomy. His trusted treasurer, Halpalus, fled to Greece with large quantities of 
money and mercenaries ahead of Alexander’s return. For the remainder of 324 Alexander was 
occupied with rounding up his opponents and securing his rule. Meanwhile the orientalizing 
practices acquired during his journeys east did not sit well with Alexander’s Macedonian 
veterans. These included encouraging intermarriage with Indians and other subject peoples 
(Diodorus, Hist. 18.4.4), as well as the incorporation of Persian youths into Alexander’s army as 


" Josephus (Ant. 1.325—339) gives a variant of the Alexander legend, stating that Alexander came instead to Jerusalem 
to punish Judea for failing to assist his siege of Tyre. Instead, Josephus says, Alexander met with the high priest, Jaddua. 
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his “successors” (Arrian, Anabasis 7.6.2—5; Diodorus, Hist. 17.108.1—3). He also required Greek 
cities to receive their political exiles back (17.109.1), a violation of an earlier pact and the cause 
of Athens, among other cities, planning to part company with the Macedonian overlord. Alexander 
attempted to placate these factions with a massive banquet, at which Macedonians were given 
honored positions, and appealing to “concord and partnership of the empire for Macedonians and 
Persians” (Arrian, Anabasis 7.11.8—9). The matter came to an abrupt end in June 323 Bce, when 
Alexander died of an illness at the age of 32, having conquered the vast Persian Empire within a 
few years while maintaining a fragile unity with no apparent successor in place (Diodorus, Hist. 
17.117.1-5; Arrian, Anabasis 7.26.3—28.1). 


The Diadochi (323-301 Bce) 


A considerable void was left by the untimely death of Alexander, whose generals convened in 
Babylon shortly afterward to discuss succession. These would-be “successors” (Aáðoyı [TOV 
diadeEapévov], Diadochi [ton diadexamenon]; Diodorus, Hist. 17.118.4; see Map 3: The 
Diadochi [ca. 323—301 BcE]) reached an uneasy compromise that preserved the empire in its 
present form and the rule of Alexander’s family through his half-brother, Philip. Named Philip 
II, he was placed upon the throne by the infantry despite his incompetence and instability. His 
tule was supported on the condition, set by the cavalry, that if Alexander’s pregnant wife, the 
Persian princess Rhoxane, should have a son, he would share rule with Philip. Perdiccas, 
Alexander’s most trusted general, was made regent over the entire empire and delegated 
provincial satrapies to his colleagues (Diodorus, Hist. 18.2.4; cf. Arrian, Frag. 156.1.1-3; 
Justinus, Hist. 13.4.5). Antipater had been responsible for Macedon, though he was recalled to 
Babylon prior to Alexander’s death. Other regents were Antigonus Monophthalmus (Phrygia), 
Lysimachus (Thrace), Ptolemy (Egypt), and Seleucus, chiliarch (commander of 1,000 men) 
under Perdiccas, who was protector of the kingdom under Alexander (Diodorus, Hist. 18.3.1—5; 
ef. Arrian, Frag. 156.1.5—8; Justinus, Hist. 13.4.9-25; Arrian, Anabasis, 4.18.3, 7.4.5; Strabo, 
Geography 11.13.1). 

Perdiccas sought to quell revolts prompted by the death of Alexander, some of which were led 
by his former colleagues, in regions of Asia. Antigonus refused to cooperate and fled to Antipater 
to ally with him against Perdiccas (Diodorus, Hist. 18.23.14; cf. Arrian, Frag. 156.9.20-24, 26; 
Justinus, Hist. 13.6.4—8). Perdiccas, seeing his grip on power giving way, commenced a campaign 
to force the submission of his opponents, beginning with an assault on Ptolemy in Egypt. But by 
this time regional autonomy, including in Egypt, was already gaining momentum. Doubtful that 
the empire could remain intact, Ptolemy Lagos, who governed the satrapy in Egypt, consolidated 
power there beginning in 322 Bce by stealing the embalmed body of Alexander the Great which 
Perdiccas was taking to Macedon for burial. Ptolemy claimed that the Egyptian oasis of Siwah 
was the appropriate burial site for Alexander, since it was here that he was alleged to have 
learned from its oracle that he was the son of the Egyptian god Ammon (Diodorus, Hist. 18.28.1— 
6; Arrian, Frag. 156.9.25, 10.1; Pausanias, Descr. 1.6.3; Strabo, Geography 17.1.8). Perdiccas 
led his army to recover Alexander’s body, but was himself killed by Seleucus in 321 BCE 
(Diodorus, Hist. 18.36.2—5). His death annulled what little remained of an orderly arrangement 
and the remaining generals and satraps again convened to discuss succession, this time at 
Triparadeisos adjacent the Antilebanon Mountains. The agreement reached there retained the 
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arrangement of shared rule with Philip II and Alexander IV, son of Alexander the Great and 
Rhoxane, along with Antipater, as the highest-ranking surviving general, appointed guardian 
(Diodorus, Hist. 18.39.1—4; Arrian, Frag. 156.9.31—38; Polyaenus, Stratagems 4.6.4). Antipater 
made a number of changes to prior allotments, including giving Babylon to Seleucus. Antigonus 
Monophthalmus (“One-Eyed”) was made head of the army and Cassander head of the cavalry 
(Diodorus, Hist. 18.39.5—7; Arrian, Frag. 156.9.36; 156.11.40—45; Justinus, Hist. 14.1; Plutarch, 
Eumenes 8.3—7). Ptolemy, deeply entrenched in Egypt, retained that region while by 321 BcE 
Antipater, along with Antigonus, controlled most of Asia (Diodorus, Hist. 18.40.1; Plutarch, 
Eumenes, 9; Justinus, Hist. 14.2.1-3). The situation changed in quick succession thereafter. 
Following Antipater’s death in 319 sce, another of Alexander’s former generals, Polyperchon, 
succeeded him rather than Antipater’s son, Cassander (Diodorus, Hist. 18.47.4). Antigonus, by 
now functional ruler of Asia, and Cassander, who governed Greece and Macedonia, joined forces 
against Polyperchon. Those loyal to Cassander killed Olympia, mother of Alexander (Diodorus, 
Hist. 19.51.5), and Cassander had Rhoxane and Alexander IV imprisoned (Diodorus, Hist. 
19.52.4), thus establishing his power in Macedonia and Greece by 317 Bce. Antigonus r et ained 
Asia, except for Seleucus’ control of Babylon, while Ptolemy retained his rule in Egypt. 

Antigonus set out for Babylon to confront Seleucus, who, upon recognizing Antigonus’ 
intent, fled to Egypt to form an alliance with Ptolemy against his would-be assailant (Diodorus, 
Hist. 19.55.1-56.5; cf. Appian, Syrian War 53). Conflict between this alliance and Antigonus 
occupied much of the remainder of the era of the Diapocui. For the next several years (315-312 
BcE) Antigonus and his son, Demetrius Poliorcetes (“taker of towers”) made three assaults on 
the Ptolemaic alliance in the Nile Valley. In the first (315 Bce) Ptolemy retreated from his 
enemy without engaging in battle. Then (312 Bce) Ptolemy defeated Demetrius but, when 
confronted by the superior armies of Antigonus, gathered what prisoners he could and again 
withdrew to Egypt (Diodorus, Hist. 20.99.1—3; cf. Josephus, Ag. Ap. 1.209-211; Ant. 12.6; 
Plutarch, Demetr. 22.4). Nevertheless, the defeat of Demetrius allowed Seleucus to leave Egypt 
and return to Babylon, where he rallied support against Antigonus.” The resulting deadlock 
occasioned a treaty in 311, on the basis of which Seleucus kept Babylon and Ptolemy again 
retained Egypt. Antigonus governed Asia, while Thrace was allocated to Lysimachus. Macedon 
was to go to Alexander IV when he came of age, with Cassander ruling as regent until that time 
(Diodorus, Hist. 20.100.1—2). 

The next year, 310 Bce, Cassander murdered Alexander IV and Rhoxane. Antigonus and 
Demetrius rallied much of Greece (Diodorus, Hist. 20.102.1; Plutarch, Demetrius25), though 
they failed to take Egypt in 306 sce. Nevertheless, Antigonus took for himself the title “king” 
(306 Bce), and then Ptolemy did the same (305 Bce), followed by Cassander, Lysimachus, and 
Seleucus. An alliance against Antigonus, established in 302 sce, resulted in his death at the battle 
of Ipsus (Diodorus, Hist. 21.1.4b; cf. Plutarch, Demetrius 30), and territory was yet again 
reallocated: Lysimachus held Thrace as well as much of Asia, Cassander retained Greece, and 
Seleucus was allotted Armenia and Syria in addition to Babylon. Though he played little role in 
overthrowing Antigonus, Ptolemy was to extend his territory from Egypt into southern Syria 
(which by treaty belonged to Seleucus) and Coele-Syria to establish a Ptolemaic dynasty that 
would endure until 198 sce. It was at this time (302 sce) when the three principal monarchies 


This is generally regarded as the formal beginning of Seleucid rule. 
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were established: the Antigonids in Greece, the SELEUcIDs in Asia, and the ProLemies in Egypt 
(Diodorus, Hist. 21.1.5; cf. Polybius, Hist. 5.67). 

Records of the events during this time in the environs of JUDEA are scant. Ptolemaios is said to 
have captured Jerusalem (Josephus, Ant. 12.4—5; Ag. Ap. 1.205; Appian, Syrian War 50)"* and to 
have deported Jews to Egypt (Let. Aris. 4, 12; Josephus, Ant. 12.3, 7).! Otherwise, it seems that 
the environs of Judea passed through the ravages of the wars of the Successors relatively 
unscathed. '¢ 


The Egyptian Ptolemies (301—200 Bce) 


For about a century conflict ensued between Seleucids and Ptolemies largely over the region 
known in antiquity as Coele-Syria (Kon Xvpia, Koilé Syria), more generally Syro-Palestine 
(see Map 4: Seleucids and Ptolemies [301—200 Bce]). Under Alexander the Great it was an 
administrative district which included Samaria, which revolted against the governor Andromachus 
(Curtius Rufus, Hist. 4.8.9) and remained an important administrative region through the 
Ptolemaic and Seleucid eras. This region was allotted to Seleucus after the battle of Issus (301 
BCE), but Ptolemy occupied much of it and would not withdraw. Thus the Ptolemaic rule was 
most prevalent in the Jewish setting of the eastern Mediterranean from ca. 301 until the Seleucids 
regained control of the region in 198 Bce.” 

According to Josephus, Ptolemy I Soter (“Savior,” 303—285 sce), son of Lagus, took Jerusalem 
by trickery (Ant. 12.310). He entered that unsuspecting city under the guise of offering sacrifices 
and took it without resistance, for, not suspecting him of treachery, the inhabitants granted him 
unhindered admission. And, it being the SasBatu, they refrained from taking to arms (Ant. 12.4). 
From there he was said to take captives from the region—Judea, Samaria, around Jerusalem, and 
near Mount GeriziIm—to Egypt (Ant. 12.7). There they were granted housing in Alexandria and 
civil privileges, and only their loyalty was required in exchange (Ant. 12.8). Such was the 
liberality of Ptolemy, Josephus insists, that some Jews came to Egypt by their own free will 
(Ant. 12.9).'8 

Josephus says little about events among Jews under Ptolemaic rule for the next century except 
for prolonged accounts about the translation of the Torah into GREEK (Ant. 12.11—108) and his 
record of the Topiaps (Ant. 12.160—236). Ptolemy I Soter was succeeded by Ptolemy II 


“The date is uncertain (312/311 or 302/301 Bce). D. Schafer, Makedonische Pharaonen und Hieroglyphische Stelen: 
Historische Untersuchungen zur Satrapenstele und verwandten Denkmdlern, Studia Hellenistica 50 (Leuven: Peeters, 
2011), 127-31. 

'S For a discussion of the purported number of deported Jews, see C. Fischer-Bovet, Army and Society in Ptolemaic Egypt 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2014), 176. 

16S, Schwartz, The Ancient Jews from Alexander to Muhammad, Key Themes in Ancient History, (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2014), 29-34. 

17 By the time Seleucus (known as Seleucus I) himself was murdered (281 Bce), Ptolemy II Philadelphus (282-246 sce) 
had ruled alongside his father over their empire for four years (since 285 sce). The Seleucid successor, Antiochus I 
(281-261 Bce), was hindered by resistance to his rule from within (ca. 280-279 sce) and the invasion of the Celts from 
without (278-277 BCE). 

18 Josephus reports that subsequent generations of these displaced Judeans and Samaritans remained hostile toward one 
another with respect to whether sacrifices should be sent to the Temple in Jerusalem or to Mount Gerizim (Ant. 12.10). 
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Philadelphus, who ruled for 40 years (285-246 sce). Noted for his intellectual pursuits,!? in 
consultation with his royal librarian, Demetrius Phalerius,”° he determined to write to the Jewish 
HIGH PRIEST to procure the many worthy books among the Jews and undertake the burdensome 
task of having them translated into Greek for the legendary collection at Alexandria (Ant. 12.11- 
16). Here Josephus, in a highly stylized account, introduces Aristeas,”' a friend of the king, who 
persuaded Ptolemy to free the captive Jews (Ant. 12.17—33). Then, upon the counsel of Demetrius, 
the king wrote to the Jewish high priest, Eleazar, to inform him of the release of captive Jews, 
lavish gifts upon him, and to request he send skilled men to furnish him with a translation of the 
Jewish law into Greek (Ant. 12.34-84). The high priest sent six men from each of the twelve 
tribes, who arrived with an elaborate Torah written on skins in golden letters (Ant. 12.85—89). 
These 72 men were stationed in a remote, quiet place where they completed their task in 72 days 
(Ant. 12.103-107). 

The second of Josephus’ accounts of Jews under Ptolemaic rule pertains to the Tobiads, or the 
“Tobiad Romance” (12.160—236). This Jewish family, which likely descends from Tobiah the 
Ammonite (Neh 2:10, 19), rose to prominence in the Ptolemaic Empire. The family is named for 
its patriarch, Tobias (Josephus, Ant. 12.160; J.W. 1.131), whose name appears in records of the 
Ptolemaic Empire found in the Zenon Papyri. These events occurred during the time of Onias the 
high priest (Onias I]; Ant. 12.156—15), whose refusal to pay taxes provoked the ire of King 
Ptolemy HI Euergetes (“Benefactor”; 246—222 Bce; Ant. 12.158—159).” The story recounts the 
activities of Joseph, son of Tobias and nephew of Onias the high priest, who rebuked his uncle 
for putting his people in danger (Ant. 12.160—161). When Onias rebuffed the suggestion, the 
Tobiad Joseph secured his uncle’s permission to serve as ambassador to Ptolemy himself at 
Alexandria (Ant. 12.162—168). There he was welcomed by Ptolemy, who received his placating 
appeals on behalf of his miserly uncle (Ant. 12.169—173). Joseph also secured taxation rights 
from Ptolemy through cunning and bribery (Ant. 12.175—178; ca. 230-220 Bce), which he exacted 
with much fortitude and to great profit for 22 years (Ant. 12.179-186). He had eight sons, 
including Hyrcanus (Ant. 12.186-189). 

Hyrcanus quickly grew to be the favored among his father’s sons (Ant. 12.190—-195; ca. 210- 
200 sce) and was entrusted with his diplomatic affairs (12.196—201). This fueled jealousy among 
his brothers, whose conspiracy to have him killed (12.202—218) resulted in the king’s intervention 
with the help of lavish gifts (12.218—221). With Joseph incensed at the costly gifts (for which he 
paid) and the brothers inflamed all the more with jealousy, bloodshed ensued. Hyrcanus killed 
two of his brothers in battle while the rest retreated to their father in Jerusalem (12.222). Unable 


10O, Murray, “Ptolemaic Patronage,” in Ptolemy II Philadelphus and His World, ed. P. McKechnie and P. Guillaume, 
Mnemosyne 300 (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 12. 

2 Some contend that Demetrius was a Peripatetic, a student of Aristotle’s school, the Lyceum. W. Orth, “Ptolemaios II. 
Und die Septuaginta-Ubersetzung.” in vol. 1 of Im Brennpunkt: Die Septuaginta. Studien zur Entstehung und Bedeutung 
der griechischen Bibel, ed. H.-J. Fabray and U. Offerhaus, BWANT 53 (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2001), 97—114 (108-9). 
2! The source of Josephus’ account is the LETTER oF ArIsTEAS (Ant. 12.100). 

Specific dates within the reign of Ptolemy III are difficult to identify. J. C. VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas: 
High Priests after the Exile (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2004), 176-81. The date of Onias’ refusal is debated. V. Tcherikover 
(Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews [New York: Atheneum, 1970], 130) suggests 242-40 sce. J. A. Goldstein (“The 
Tales of the Tobiads,” in Christianity, Judaism, and Other Greco-Roman Cults: Studies for Morton Smith at Sixty, Part 3: 
Judaism before 70, ed. J. Neusner, SJLA 12 [Leiden: Brill, 1975], 101-2) favors 227-224 sce. 
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to enter that city, Hyrcanus withdrew across the Jordan (12.222). When his father Joseph died 
(12.224, 228), the older brothers, as well as Simon the high priest and the majority of the 
population, waged war against Hyrcanus (12.228). Hyrcanus himself remained in Transjordan 
(12.229; identified as ‘ARAQ EL-Amir),”> where he built an elaborate dwelling™ and ruled seven 
years (12.230—234). His wealth made it possible to deposit large sums in the Jerusalem Temple 
(2 Macc 3:10-11). He died when, fearful of the rising power of Antiochus IV (175-164 sce), he 
took his own life (Ant. 12.236; ca. 175 Bce). 

Around the time of the beginning of this tale, Seleucus III (ca. 226-223 sce) sought to regain 
territory previously lost. When he was killed, he was succeeded by his younger brother, Antiochus 
IMI (223-187 sce). While other Seleucids vied for power elsewhere (Acheus in Asia Minor and 
Molon in the east), Antiochus III set his sights on Coele-Syria. Seemingly prompted by the death 
of Ptolemy II Euergetes (221 Bce) and the ascent of Ptolemy IV Philopater (“Father-Loving”; 
221-204 sce; Polybius, Hist. 5.34.1), Antiochus HI launched an invasion on Coele-Syria (221 
BCE).”> This was promptly checked by the fortifications of Theodotus, the Ptolemaic governor of 
Coele-Syria, in the north, near Brocchoi and Gerrha (Polybius, Hist. 5.46.2—5). THEopotus, 
receiving not thanks but ill treatment from his master in Alexandria, conspired to hand over 
Coele-Syria to Antiochus III (219 Bce; Polybius, Hist. 5.40.1-3). Together they defeated 
Nicolaus, the Ptolemaic commander, at the River Damuras (Polybius, Hist. 5.65.11—5.68.11) and 
conducted lengthy negotiations (219-218 Bce). When these stalled (218 Bce), Antiochus HI 
resumed his campaigns against Ptolemiac strongholds in Coele-Syria: Philoteria, Scythopolis, 
Atabyrium (Mount Tabor), Pella, Camus, and Gephrus (Polybius, Hist. 5.70.1—5.70.12). 

According to Potysius, early in the spring (217 Bce), “Antiochus and Ptolemy had completed 
their preparations and were determined on deciding the fate of the Syrian expedition by a battle” 
(Polybius, Hist. 5.79.1). Ptolemy IV Philopater (221-204 Bce) embarked from Alexandria with 
an army allegedly comprised of 70,000 infantry, 5,000 cavalry, and 73 elephants (5.79.2). 
Antiochus III learned of this in advance and mustered his own forces, including a vast array of 
mercenaries, in total 62,000 infantry, 6,000 cavalry, and 102 elephants (5.79.3—13). The battle 
took place at Raphia in the spring of 217 Bce, where Ptolemy IV Philopater prevailed (Polybius, 
Hist. 5.80.1-5.86.6; 3 Macc 1:1—5). Antiochus III returned in defeat to Antioch (Polybius, Hist. 
5.86.7-11), from which he promptly dispatched his nephew Antipater back to Ptolemy IV, still 
at Raphia, for terms of peace because he feared invasion by his foe (Polybius, Hist. 5.87.1—2). 
Ptolemy IV granted terms of peace for a year and dispatched his own diplomat, Sosibius, back to 
Antioch to finalize terms while he remained three months in Syria and Phoenicia to establish 
order (5.87.3—6). Ptolemy himself determined to visit neighboring cities, including Jerusalem, 
where he intended to offer sacrifices to Israel’s God (3 Macc 1:6—9). In admiration of the Temple 
the king wanted to enter its sanctuary, but was refused (3 Macc 1:10—11). His persistence moved 
the people to prayer, led by the high priest Simon (Simon II), seeking God’s intervention (3 Macc 


BR, Etienne and J.-F. Salles, “Iraq al-Amir: Guide Historique et Archéologique du Domaine des Tobiades (Beirut: Institut 
Frangais du Proche-Orient, 2010). 


“S, G. Rosenberg, Airag al-Amir: The Architecture of the Tobiads, British Archaeological Reports International Series, 
vol. 1544 (Oxford: British Archaeological Reports, 2006). 


>This was the Fourth Syrian War (221-217 sce). 
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1:12-2:20). Miraculously, according to the ancient source, Ptolemy IV was prevented from 
entering the sanctuary (3 Macc 2:21-24). 

For his part, Antiochus III seemed content to concentrate his efforts on expanding his kingdom 
elsewhere” until the death of Ptolemy IV (204 Bce) and the coronation of Ptolemy V Epiphanes 
(204-180 sce), at which time he launched what became the Fifth Syrian War (202-200 sce). By 
201 sce Antiochus III’s forces reached Gaza (Polybius, Hist. 16.18.1-10; 22a.1—7), which he 
eventually took (cf. Ant. 12.131). Meanwhile, Ptolemy V dispatched Scopas, head of his army, to 
Coele-Syria where he assumed control over much of the region as well as secured the loyalty of 
its Jewish inhabitants (Ant. 12.131-132). Subsequently, Antiochus III overcame the army of 
Scopas at the headwaters of the Jordan (e.g. Banias; Ant. 12.132; cf. Polybius, Hist. 16.18.1—10)*8 
before returning to claim the cities of Coele-Syria taken by Scopas. There the Jews received him 
favorably, welcoming him into Jerusalem, supplying him with provisions, and aiding him in his 
siege of the garrison of Ptolemaic solders holed up in the Akra in Jerusalem (12.133). In gratitude 
for their support, Antiochus III wrote to his constituencies in favor of the Jews (12.134). Josephus” 
purports to present the letters of Antiochus III outlining his benefaction toward the Jews to his 
associates (Ant. 12.138-145). According to this account, Antiochus determines to reward the 
Jews of Jerusalem with animals fit for sacrifice as well as other goods (Ant. 12.140), in addition 
to provisions for materials “to render the Temple more glorious” (Ant. 12.141). Inhabitants of 
Jerusalem were to be permitted to observe the customs of their ancestors and were granted 
various accommodations for taxation (Ant. 12.142—144). Finally, Josephus reports that Antiochus 
issued a decree for the preservation of the sanctity of the Jerusalem Temple (Ant. 12.145—146).*° 
With this the Seleucid Empire finalized its acquisition of Coele-Syria (198 Bce). 


The Syrian Seleucids (198—167 BCE) 


Antiochus III (223—187 gce). Antiochus III turned west with the intent of acquiring what remained 
of Ptolemaic holdings and beyond (see Map 5: Seleucids and Ptolemies [200-167 BcE]). He crossed 
the Hellespont into Thrace 196 Bce with ambitions of acquisitions in Asia Minor (cf. Livy, Hist. 
33.38). Antiochus was able to exploit vulnerabilities created by Rome in that region, who already 
had defeated Carthage in the Second Punic War (218—201 Bce; Polybius, Hist. 15.13.1-14.9) and 
recently had toppled the Macedonian king, Philip V (197 Bce). But Antiochus III’s involvement 
in the region precipitated hostilities when the cities Lampsacus and Smyrna appealed to Rome 
(Diodorus, Hist. 29.7.1; Livy, Hist. 33.38; Appian, Syrian War 1.1-4), who declared war on the 
Seleucid king by 192 Bce. Despite the aid of Hannibal, Antiochus was defeated at Thermopylae 


% For the distinctive perspective of 3 Maccabees on this narrative, see especially J. M. G. Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean 
Diaspora: From Alexander to Trajan (323 Bce-117 ce) (Berkeley: University of California, 1996), 192-203. 


27 Cf. Polybius, Hist. 5.87.8; cf. 7.15.1-18.10; 8.15.1-23.5 (ca 212 ace); 10.27.1-49.15; 11.34.1-16; 15.20.1-8; 18.39. 
1-7; 18.49.2—51.10; 21.10.1—11.13; ete. 


8 See Dov Gera, Judea and Mediterranean Politics 219 to 161 Bce, BSJS 8 (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 20-35. 


” Josephus, here citing Polybius (Hist. 16.39.14), says Scopas overthrew the Jews (Ant. 12.135), and that when Scopas 
was conquered by Antiochus, the latter received Batanea, Samaria, Abila, and Gadara, and was later approached by Jews 
from Jerusalem (Ant. 12.136). 


3 See E. J. Bickerman, “La charte séleucide de Jérusalem,” in Studies in Jewish and Christian History, 3 vols., AGJU 9 
(Leiden: Brill, 1976-1986), 2.4485. 
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(191 sce), driven from Greece (Livy, Hist. 36.16—19; Appian, Syrian War 4.16—20), and ultimately 
defeated in the Battle of Magnesia (190 Bce; Livy, Hist. 36.39-45; Appian, Syrian War 6.30-36). 
Antiochus recognized the danger of his predicament and sought terms of peace (Polybius, Hist. 
21.40.1-21.41.10). Under the terms, ratified in the Peace of Apamea (188 sce; Polybius, Hist. 
21.42.1-27; Appian, Syrian War 7.37-39), Antiochus’ youngest son (Antiochus IV) was sent to 
Rome as a hostage (Appian, Syrian War 7.39), holdings in Asia Minor were yielded, his army 
was disbanded, and payment of formidable indemnities was required (Livy, Hist. 37.48; Polybius, 
Hist. 21.17, 4-5; Diodorus, Hist. 29.13).3' Antiochus III, in want of money to meet the Roman 
demands, planned to pillage the temple of Jupiter in Elymais, but was killed when locals learned 
of his intent (187 Bce; Justinus, Hist. 32.2.1—2; Diodorus, Hist. 28.3; 29.15). 


Seleucus IV Philopator (187-175 sce). With the death of Antiochus III, Seleucid rule fell to 
his son, Seleucus IV Philopater (187—175 Bce), who also inherited the financial demands of the 
annual indemnities owed to Rome from the Peace of Apamea. Little is known of the events that 
transpired during his reign, except toward the end (ca. 176 Bce), for which 2 Maccabees 3:1—5:10 
(corresponding to ca. 176—169 sce), itself dependent on the writings of Jason of Cyrene (2 Macc 
2:23-32), is often the only extant source.” 

According to this account, during the high priesthood of the pious Onias (Onias III, to 175 
BCE), Seleucus IV funded all the services of the Jerusalem Temple (2 Macc 3:1-3). At this time a 
certain Simon,” captain of the Temple, had a disagreement with Onias III regarding matters of 
civil administration within Jerusalem (2 Macc 3:4). Simon then went to Apollonius, governor of 
Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, to report that large sums of money were in the Temple treasury and 
available for public use (2 Macc 3:5—6). Apollonius relayed this information to Seleucus IV, who 
appointed his aid, Heliodorus, to procure the reported wealth (2 Macc 3:7). Despite objections by 
the high priest (2 Macc 3:8—12), Heliodorus insisted on carrying out his charge (2 Macc 3:13— 
14). This prompted distress within the city and earnest prayer by the priests (2 Macc 3:14-22). 
According to 2 Maccabees, Heliodorus and his men were deterred by the appearance of angelic 
figures who beat Heliodorus to such an extent that he fell to the ground and had to be borne up 
by his men (2 Macc 3:23-29). Onias, however, offered sacrifices to implore God for the recovery 
of Heliodorus (2 Macc 3:30-34), who himself offered sacrifices and bore witness to the king of 
divine protection of the Temple treasury (2 Macc 3:35—40). The depiction of Seleucus himself as 
unaware of the malicious nature of this event suggests that he maintained generally favorable 
relations with the inhabitants of Jerusalem. This is confirmed by an inscription discovered in 
Maresua bearing a decree for the reform of administration of religious temples in Coele-Syria 
(SEG 57.1838).*4 The inscription, addressed from King “Seleukos” (Seleucus) to Heliodorus, 


3! Around 178 sce Seleucus IV Philopater sent his son Demetrius to replace Antiochus IV as the Syrian hostage in Rome 
(Polybius, Hist. 31.2.1-5; Appian, Syrian War 9.45). 

*VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 189. 

>The designation of Simon as a Benjamite (2 Macc 3:4), rather than a Levite, may be the result of textual corruption. See 
VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiphas, 190-91. 

34H. M. Cotton and M. Worrle, “Seleukos IV to Heliodoros: A New Dossier of Royal Correspondence from Israel,” SPE 
159 (2007): 191-205; D. Gera, “Olympiodorus, Heliodoros, and the Temples of Koilé Syria and Phoiniké,’ ZPE 169 
(2009): 125-55; C. P. Jones, “The Inscription from Tel Maresha for Olympiodoros,” ZPE 171 (2009): 100-4. 
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appoints a certain Olympiodoros to oversee in Coele-Syria and Phoenicia the king’s policy of 
ensuring that sanctuaries found in his realm “receive the traditional honors with the care befitting 
them.” Infuriated by his failure, Simon accused Onias of plotting against the Seleucid government, 
drawing the attention of Heliodorus and Apollonius (2 Macc 4:1—4). Onias II, presumably 
traveling to Antioch, intended to make his appeal to the king (2 Macc 4:7), but the king himself 
was murdered* and succeeded by his younger brother, ANTIocHus IV EpipHANEs (Appian, Syrian 
War 9.45; cf. Diodorus, Hist. 30.7.1; Polybius, Hist. 31.13.3; 1 Macc 1:10). Presumably Onias 
III’s appeal was made to that new Seleucid king, but was ineffective since the next time Onias HI 
appears he is found withdrawn to the safety of Daphne near Antioch (2 Macc 4:33). 


Antiochus IV (175—164 Bce). With the rise of the new king, affairs in Judea come to center stage, 
especially with regard to the high priesthood and operations of the Jerusalem cult. Antiochus IV 
took the throne in the midst of turmoil: his brother Seleucus IV was dead and as the new king 
he was solicited by Jason, brother of Onias II, for the high priesthood (2 Macc 4:7). Jason 
pleaded his case with the aid of 360 talents of silver, plus an additional 80 talents (2 Macc 4:8). 
A further 150 talents was offered for the right to establish a gymnasium (2 Macc 4:9).37 When the 
king agreed to those terms, Jason took to his office and “at once shifted his countrymen over to 
the Greek way of life” (2 Macc 4:10). The account of Josephus here seems to contract that of 2 
Maccabees, or at least obscures details. He suggests a peaceful transition of the high priesthood 
because of the death of Onias (Ant. 12.237). With Onias III’s son (Onias IV) too young to take 
office, succession naturally fell to Onias III’s brother, Jason. Whichever is more true to fact,** 
according to 2 Maccabees,” Jason introduced new customs contrary to Jewish law (2 Macc 4:11), 
including the establishment of a gymnasium (4:12a) and the wearing of the Greek hat (4:12b), 
presumably with designs of catering to the wealthy elite in the model of a Greek polis.® The 
author complains of the “extreme of Hellenization” (aK) “EAAnviopod, akmé Hellénismou), the 
“adoption of foreign ways” (1pdoBactc GAAo@vAtouod, prosbasis allophylismou; 2 Macc 4:13), 
and the welcoming of Antiochus IV with great pomp when he visited Jerusalem (4:21—22). In 
his depravity Jason is said to have funded sacrifices to Hercules, an infidelity averted only by his 
subordinates’ recognition of its impropriety (2 Macc 4:18-20). Jason’s wickedness also led to the 
decline in priestly fidelity: they neglected the services at the altar and hastened toward “Greek 
forms of prestige” (2 Macc 4:14-15), for which, according to the author of 2 Maccabees, they 
received just retribution (2 Macc 4:16-17). 


This is according to Appian (Syrian War 9.45). Second Maccabees (4:7) merely says that he died and was succeeded by 
Antiochus IV, without mention of the cause of death. 


*©Tcherikover (Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews, 466 n. 17) suggests Jason may have usurped the role of the high 
priest as early as Onias III’s departure for Antioch. 


37 Perhaps Jason anticipated access to the large sums placed in the Temple treasuries by Hyrcanus (Josephus, Ant. 12.236; 
VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 199). The identity of the Antiochenes in Jerusalem (tovc v IepoooAbpoig 
Avtwoysic, 2 Mace 4:9; cf. 4:19) is unclear. 


38 VanderKam (From Joshua to Caiaphas, 200), noting other discrepancies in Josephus’ narrative (e.g. Ant. 12.238-241), 
finds the account of 2 Maccabees more reliable. 


3 According to Josephus (Ant. 12.239-241), Menelaus and his Tobiad supporters were responsible for the introduction 
of Hellenism. 


*”Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews, 162. 
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The accession of Jason to the PRIESTHOOD (175-172 Bce) is significant for several reasons. 
First, he is the first high priest identified by his Greek name (Idowv, Jason; 2 Macc 4:7) which, 
according to Josephus (Ant. 12.239), he changed from Joshua (Inootvc, /ésous). Second, he 
acquired his office—as well as additional rights—from a foreign power (the Seleucid ruler) by 
outright bribery (2 Macc 4:8-9). This was no doubt welcomed by Antiochus IV, who may have 
seen political advantages to Hellenizing Judea and still bore his kingdom’s burden of indemnity 
toward Rome from the Peace of Apamea (188 Bce). The reality of these demands may have 
outweighed any sense of loyalty Antiochus IV may have felt toward Antiochus III’s decree (198 
BCE) to preserve the sanctity of the Jerusalem Temple (Ant. 12.145—146). And, third, whereas the 
conquests of Alexander the Great and even the wars of his successors evidenced little substantial 
influx of Greek ways of life into Judea, Jason himself now introduced an unprecedented wave of 
Hellenistic influence upon Jewish life at least in Jerusalem (2 Macc 4:11—13)."' The result is that 
in a very short time Hellenization took root not by the imposition of a foreign power but from a 
high-ranking official within the Jerusalem cultic enterprise. Moreover, in perhaps less than a year 
the high priesthood went from being held by one who was “a zealot for the laws” (Onias III; 2 
Macc 4:2) to one who “destroyed the lawful ways of living and introduced new customs contrary 
to the law” (Jason; 2 Macc 4:11).” 

Three years later (172 Bce), Jason sent Menelaus,“ brother of Simon, to the king on matters 
of business. There, however, Menelaus effectively outbid Jason by 300 talents of silver to secure 
the high priesthood for himself (172—162 sce; 2 Macc 4:23-24). According to Josephus’ account, 
however, Jason was removed from the high priesthood by Antiochus IV because he was angry 
with him (Ant. 12.238). Why he was angry is not stated, though perhaps Jason was falling short 
of his financial obligations to the king.“ Menelaus is described as “possessing no qualification 
for the high priesthood, but having the hot temper of a cruel tyrant and the rage of a savage wild 
beast” (2 Macc 4:25). Jason himself fled to Ammon (4:26). Menelaus lacked the means to make 
good on his promise, however. When pressed to make payments (4:27—28),* he stole golden 
articles from the Temple while the king was occupied with affairs in Tarsus and Mallus (4:29- 
31). These he either sold or gave them to Andronicus, the Seleucid official overseeing the 
kingdom in the absence of Antiochus IV. Onias II, who had taken refuge in Daphne near Antioch, 
publicly exposed the affair (4:33) until Andronicus, compelled by Menelaus, “put him out of the 
way” (4:34). When Antiochus IV returned he was confronted by both Jews and Greeks with the 
unjust treatment of Onias HI (4:35-36). Presumably in recognition of Onias III’s piety (cf. 4:2), 
Antiochus was first deeply grieved (4:37) then enraged (4:38). In his fury Antiochus IV stripped 


4'The extent and nature of Hellenization is debated. See the helpful summary by Grabbe, Judaism from Cyrus to Hadrian, 
1.250-55. 


Hengel underscores the politically advantageous nature of Antiochus IV’s acquiescence to Jason’s program of 
Hellenization. M. Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, 2 vols., trans. J. Bowden (London: SCM, 1974), 1.277. 

Here Josephus (Ant. 12.238-239) says Menelaus was also known as Onias, and mistakenly identifies him as another 
brother of Onias III and Jason. 

“VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 203. 

4 According to 2 Maccabees, Menelaus was summoned to give accounts to Sostratus, charged with the collection 
of revenue, and left Lysimachus his brother as “deputy in the high priesthood” (tùs apxiepmovvng diddoyov, tës 
archierOsynés, 2 Macc 4:28-29). 
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Andronicus, paraded him through Jerusalem, and slaughtered him at the site of his outrage 
against Onias (4:38; cf. Diodorus, Hist. 30.7.2—3).*° 

Meanwhile, Onias IV (or Onias III), son of the high priest, fled to Egypt for refuge 
(Josephus, Ant. 12.383-388; J.W. 1.31—33; 7.423425). There he implored Ptolemy (Ptolemy 
VI Philometer) to allow him to build a Jewish temple in Egypt, alleging that a prophecy from 
Isaiah foretold the task (Josephus, J. W. 7.432). Ptolemy granted his request and assigned him 
the city of Leontopolis in the region of Heliopolis (Josephus, Ant. 13.285). There he was to 
build his temple and ordain Levites and priests (Josephus, Ant. 13.62—71; 20.235—237) in 
service for local populations of Jews (Josephus, Ant. 13.73), all amply funded by local revenue 
(Josephus, J. W. 7.430).4” 

Lysimachus, seemingly still overseeing the high priestly duties and with the connivance of his 
brother Menelaus, inflicted “many acts of sacrilege” against Jerusalem (2 Macc 4:39). Crowds 
gathered against him in protest, to which he responded with 3,000 armed men (4:39-40). But the 
mob was equal to the challenge, putting Lysimachus’ men to flight and killing that “temple 
robber” himself (4:41-42; 169 Bce). Menelaus was brought to answer for these crimes, but 
substantial bribes saved his own life, retained his office, and saw to the condemnation of those 
who spoke out against the sacrilege (4:43—50). 

Antiochus IV’s attentions were, however, needed elsewhere. By 170 Bce, Ptolemy (VI 
Philometer, 180-145 Bce) envisioned regaining Coele-Syria and made preparations for war 
(Diodorus, Hist. 30.2.1; Polybius, Hist. 27.19.1—2). Antiochus IV learned of the plan and sent his 
envoy to Rome to call the senate to witness of the Egyptian’s provocation (Diodorus, Hist. 
30.2.1). Meanwhile, Ptolemy VI sent his own envoy to Rome to plead his case that Coele-Syria 
rightly belonged to him and his ancestors (Polybius, Hist. 28.1.1—9). Presumably diplomacy 
failed, as the Seleucid king commenced an invasion of Ptolemy VI’s kingdom at Pelusium 
(Diodorus, Hist. 30.14.1; 30.18.1-2; 30.15.1-16.11; Polybius, Hist. 28.18.1; Josephus, Ant. 
12.243; Justinus, Hist. 34.2.7; cf. Dan 8:9; 11:24-26). 

Ptolemy VI sent emissaries to negotiate terms of peace with Antiochus IV (Polybius, Hist. 
28.19.1-6), who summarily lectured them on his ancestral right to Coele-Syria before dismissing 
them and advancing to Alexandria (Polybius, Hist. 28.20.1-13). Ptolemy VI attempted to escape 


“The esteem in which Onias III is held by the author of 2 Maccabees is often thought to be evident in other Jewish 
writings from antiquity (e.g. Dan 9:26; 11:22; 1 En. 90:8; 4Q245 i 9; cf. J. J. Collins, Daniel, Hermeneia [Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1993], 356-57; Matthew Black, The Book of Enoch or I Enoch, SVTP 7 [Leiden: Brill, 1985], 276; Patrick A. 
Tiller, A Commentary on the Animal Apocalypse of I Enoch, SBLEJL 4 [Atlanta: Scholars, 1993], 353-54). 


4’The temple was in some ways like that of Jerusalem, though “smaller and poorer” (Josephus, Ant. 13.72). The structure 
was fashioned from large stones to form a tower some sixty cubits in height (Josephus, J. W. 7.27). However, the altar and 
sacred precincts were like that of Jerusalem (Josephus, J. W. 7.428-429). Josephus, however, casts doubt on the motives of 
Onias who, he says, intended “to rival the Jews at Jerusalem, against whom he harboured resentment for his exile, and he 
hoped by erecting this temple to attract the multitude away from them to it” (Josephus, J. W. 7.431 LCL). Later Oniads (ca. 
103 BcE) were established as generals over Ptolemy’s armies (Josephus, Ag. Ap. 2.49) and acclaimed as heroes for saving 
Alexandria (Josephus, Ag. Ap. 2.50-56; Ant. 13.285—287). The Leontopolis temple was ultimately destroyed by order of 
Vespasian in 73 cE (J.W. 7.421). See M. M. Piotrkowski, “Priests in Exile: The History of the Temple of Onias and Its 
Community in the Hellenistic Period” (PhD diss., Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 2014). Piotrkowski argues that it is 
Onias III, rather than Onias IV, who built the temple, which requires a date around the time of Antiochus IV’s defilement 
of the Jerusalem Temple in the 160’s sce. This suggests that the construction of a temple in Egypt was not done in rivalry, 
but as a “coping-strategy” or “response to the loss (defilement) of the Jerusalem Temple.” 
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to Samothrace (Polybius, Hist. 28.21.1—5; Diodorus, Hist. 30.17.1), but instead, under compulsion 
by Antiochus IV, joined Antiochus IV’s campaigns. He even established a rival government in 
Memphis, under the guise of bolstering Ptolemy VI’s rule (Livy, Hist. 44.19.8—-9; Athenaeus, 
Deipnosophists 3.124e; cf. Dan 11:27). It seems that Ptolemy VI had been too young to rule 
alone upon his appointment (170 Bce) and was to share rule with his older brother, Ptolemy VII 
Euergetes II (Polybius, Hist. 29.23.4), until he came of age the following year (169 sce; Polybius, 
Hist. 27.13.14; 22.18.8). Antiochus IV sought to exploit the rivalry between brothers to his own 
advantage.** But, for a reason not entirely clear, he abandoned his siege of Alexandria (Polybius, 
Hist. 28.22.1; Livy, Hist. 45.11.1) and assured locals of his support for Ptolemy VI (Polybius, 
Hist. 28.23.15). 

When Antiochus IV’s demands for Cyprus and Pelusium were not met, he traveled to 
Alexandria a second time (Livy, Hist. 45.12; 2 Macc 5:1; Polybius, Hist. 29.26—2; Diodorus, 
Hist. 31.1.1). By this time news of Antiochus’ dominance reached the Roman senate who, 
regarding it in their best interests to bring an end to hostilities, dispatched Gaius Popilius for that 
task (Polybius, Hist. 29.2.1-4; Livy, Hist. 44.19.1-14). Antiochus IV approached Alexandria 
but, before he could lay siege, was confronted by Popilius, armed with a decree from the senate 
to withdraw. When Antiochus IV requested time to discuss the matter with his advisors, Popilius 
“drew a circle round the king with the stick he was carrying and said, ‘Before you step out of that 
circle give me a reply to lay before the senate’” (Livy, Hist. 45.12). Antiochus conceded and 
evacuated Egypt for Syria (Livy, Hist. 45.13), but apparently not before acquiring great quantities 
of plunder (Polybius, Hist. 30.26.9; 1 Macc 1:19). 

In Antiochus IV’s absence, a rumor that the king was dead reached Jason, who, presumably 
still in Ammon (2 Macc 4:26; 4 Macc 4:21), rounded up 1,000 men to retake Jerusalem from 
Menelaus, who had taken refuge in the citadel (2 Macc 5:5). Jason pressed his siege, slaughtering 
his countrymen, only to be repelled and forced to flee back to Ammon (2 Macc 5:6-7), living on 
the run as a fugitive and dying without burial or mourning (2 Macc 5:8-10). Antiochus IV, 
surmising Jerusalem was in rebellion, abandoned affairs in Egypt and unleashed his fury upon 
the city (1 Mace 1:20; 2 Macc 5:11; cf. Josephus, Ant. 12.239-240). On their commander’s 
orders, his solders slew 80,000 persons indiscriminately and sold as many into slavery (2 Macc 
5:12-14; cf. Josephus, J.W. 1.19, 5.394; Ant. 12.246—-247). 

Guided by Menelaus, Antiochus entered the Temple (2 Macc 5:15), plundered its sacred 
vessels, and profaned the sanctuary (2 Macc 5:16—20; 1 Macc 1:21-23; Josephus, Ant. 12.248— 
250; Diodorus, Hist. 34.1.1-35.1.3; cf. Jub. 23:19-23). Then he made for Antioch (1 Macc 
1:24; 2 Mace 5:21), leaving Israel in shock and mourning (1 Macc 1:24—28), appointing 
governors and giving Menelaus leave to oppress his fellow citizens (2 Macc 5:22-23). 
Antiochus then sent Apollonius at the head of an army of 22,000 to enter Jerusalem on the 
Sabbath, seemingly on peaceful terms, only to slaughter a great number of the remaining 
population (2 Macc 5:24—26). At this point in the narrative Judas Maccabeus appears, fleeing 


48Later (169 gce) the brothers reconciled (Polybius, Hist. 29.23.4; Livy, Hist. 45.11.2—8; Justinus, Hist. 34.2.8). 


#VanderKam (From Joshua to Caiaphas, 209) observes that the word &podov (ephodon) was not typically used for 
invasions, and may indicate the author had in mind Antiochus IV’s prior preparations for war with Egypt (171 BCE; 2 
Macc 4:21-22; Goldstein, IJ Maccabees, 246-47). The narrative of 1 Macc 1:16-20 presents this event as the first of 
Antiochus IV’s invasions. 
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with others to the wilderness “so that they might not share in the defilement” (2 Macc 5:27; cf. 
1 Mace 1:29-40).*° 

Two years later (167 Bce),*' Antiochus issued a decree requiring everyone to give up their 
ancestral customs (1 Macc 1:41-42). Gentiles and many Jews accepted the king’s edict, 
profaning the Sabbath and sacrificing to idols (1 Macc 1:43). Under pain of death (1:50) the 
king expressly forbade sacrifices, feasts, sabbaths, and circumcision throughout Jerusalem and 
the cities of Judah (1:44—48). They were to sacrifice unclean animals and build shrines for 
idols “so that they should forget the law and change all the ordinances” (1:49). Royal inspectors 
combed the region to enforce the edict, while those who did not capitulate went into hiding 
(167 Bce; | Macc 1:51—53; 2 Macc 6:1; cf. 4 Macc 4:23—26; Josephus, J.W. 1.34; Ant. 10.275— 
276; 12.253—254).” The Temple in Jerusalem was made the temple of “Olympian Zeus” while 
that at Gerizim became the temple “Zeus the Friend of Strangers” (2 Macc 6:2b). The Jerusalem 
Temple became a scene of debauchery, prostitution, and abominable offerings (2 Macc 6:3-5; 
cf. 1 Macc 1:62—63). Jews were forced to participate in the feast of Dionysus and pagan 
sacrifices (2 Macc 6:6-8), women were mocked and killed for circumcising their sons (2 Macc 
6:10; cf. 1 Macc 1:60-61), and those who sought refuge were betrayed and burned on the 
Sabbath, refusing even to defend themselves on “that most holy day” (2 Macc 6:11). A certain 
elderly scribe of 90 years, Eleazar, refused even to feign compliance with the eating of pig’s 
flesh in order to “leave to the young a noble example of how to die a good death willingly and 
nobly for the revered and holy laws” (2 Macc 6:28 RSV; cf. 2 Macc 6:18-31; 4 Macc 5:1- 
7:23).°> What seemed to topple Judea into rebellion was an event on the 15" day of the ninth 
month (Chislev), 167 sce: the Seleucid overlords erected a “desolating sacrilege” (BoéAvypa 
éEpnpa@cewc, bdelygma erémoseods) upon the altar of burnt offering (1 Macc 1:54). This is best 
seen as a “pagan altar” (Boudc, bomos; 1:59; cf. Josephus, Ant. 12.253), later called “the 
stones of loathsomeness” (tov AiBovc Tod macyoð, fous lithous tou miasmou; 1 Macc 4:43) 
and distinct from the defiled stones of the Jewish altar (cf. 1 Macc 4:44—46).** Moreover, 


The account in 1 Maccabees dates these events two years later (ca. 167 Bce), though they are generally regarded as the 
same event (e.g. Goldstein, 7 Maccabees, 211—13). The account of 1 Maccabees differs in some respects. It says that a 
“tax gathering official” (G4pyovta popodAoyiac, archonta phorologias; probably a corruption of “Mysians” [Mvodpynes, 
Mysarchés; 2 Macc 5:24]), an official sent by the king to collect tribute from cities of Judah, came to Jerusalem at the 
head of an army which, under the guise of peace, was received into the city (1 Macc 1:29-30a). For some unexplained 
reason, he suddenly turned on the city, killing many, taking captives, plundering, and destroying both homes and the 
surrounding walls (1 Macc 1:30b—32). He then fortified the city of David and established a citadel there to station troops, 
collect arms, store plunder, and ambush the sanctuary (1 Macc 1:33-36). The sanctuary was defiled, and when Jews fled 
the carnage it “became a dwelling of strangers” (1 Macc 1:37—40). 


*!The motivation for Antiochus IV to resume his oppression after two years’ time is unstated and subject to debate. See 
Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, 1.285—90; Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews, 175-203; E. Bickerman, 
The God of the Maccabees: Studies on the Meaning and Origin of the Maccabean Revolt, trans. H. R. Moehring (Leiden: 
Brill, 1979). 

The precise cause of Antiochus IV Epiphanes’ decree is contested (see K. A. Atkinson, A History of the Hasmonean 
State: Josephus and Beyond, JCTCRS 23 [London: T&T Clark, 2016], 24-25) 

SA similar incident is recounted with respect to seven brothers and their mother (2 Macc 7:1—42; cf. 4 Mace 1:8-10; 
8:1-18:24). 

5 Goldstein, 7 Maccabees, 144; Bickerman, The God of the Maccabees, SJLA 32, 69-81; Collins, Daniel, 357-58. This 
is an interpretation of Daniel 7:25 (Collins, Daniel, 357), where the expression onw yipw (Sqgws Smm) (Dan 7:25; 11:31; 
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anyone concealing books of the law was executed and the books themselves were shredded and 
burned (1 Macc 1:55-58). 


The Maccabean Revolt and the Hasmonean Dynasty (166—63 BCE) 


Beginnings with Mattathias. Opposition arose under the leadership of Mattathias (1 Macc 
2:1-14; ca. 167 BCE), son of Asamoneus (Acoapmvaiov, Asaménaiou; Josephus, J.W. 1.36; hence 
“Hasmonean”; see Map 6: Maccabean Revolt [167—160 BcE]). Accompanied by his five sons, 
John, Simon, Judas, Eleazar, and JonaTHAN, he left Jerusalem for Modein, which later became 
the base of military operations.” There soldiers sought to compel pagan sacrifice. Mattathias 
killed the commanding solder and a Jew who capitulated before fleeing to the wilderness (1 Macc 
2:15-28; cf. Josephus, Ant. 12.268—272, 279). Among the refugees was a group of pious Jews 
who, when confronted by the king’s soldiers, refused to defend themselves on the Sabbath and 
were thus slain (1 Macc 2:29-38). This prompted Mattathias to compel his companions to fight 
on the Sabbath when necessary (1 Macc 2:39-41; 2 Macc 6:11; Josephus, J W. 1.37; Ant. 12.274— 
277). Joined by a company of “Hasideans” (Aotaiwv, Asidaidn), Mattathias gathered an army 
which struck down those who capitulated, forcibly circumcised boys, and “rescued the law out of 
the hands of the gentiles and kings” (1 Macc 2:48; cf. 1 Macc 2:41-48; Josephus, Ant. 12.278). 
On his deathbed (ca. 166 Bce), Mattathias turned leadership of the revolt over to his son Judas (1 
Macc 2:49-70; Josephus, JW 1.37; Ant. 12.279-285).°° 


Judas Maccabeus (165-160 sce). Judas, called Maccabeus (Maxkoafaioc, Makkabaios; 1 
Macc 3:1), with the loyalty of his brothers and all who followed his father (1 Macc 3:1-9), 
promptly routed the Syrian forces of Apollonius (3:10—12). Then he was confronted by the Syrian 
commander Seron, whom he vanquished at Beth-Horon (1 Macc 3:13—24; cf. Josephus, Ant. 
12.288-292). Up to this point, it seems the conflict may have been regarded as merely a local 
disturbance.” Antiochus IV was content to leave Lysias to govern affairs in the region while he 
undertook campaigns to the east (1 Macc 3:26-37; 4 Macc 18:5; Josephus, Ant. 12.293-297).°* 
Lysias was charged with wiping out resistance in Jerusalem (ca. 164 Bce; 1 Macc 3:33-37), 
for which task he deployed Nicanor and Gorgias (2 Macc 8:8—9) while advancing overtures of 
diplomacy (2 Macc 11:13—26).*° Gorgias was defeated by Judas at Emmaus (1 Macc 3:38-4:25; 


12:11) is a derogatory pun on anv y2 (b 7 Smm), the Syrian counterpart of Zeus Olympius (cf. 2 Macc 6:2). Goldstein is 
more specific, suggesting that the language infers three meteorite cult-stones (massé@bdot) which represent the God of the 
Jews, his female divine consort, the Queen of Heaven, and his divine son, Dionysus (Goldstein, Z Maccabees, 224). 


5B. Bar-Kochva, Judas Maccabaeus: The Jewish Struggle against the Seleucids (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1976), 194-99. 


56 Since Judas was not the eldest son, and hence the most natural candidate to succeed his father, the account is debated 
(cf. Bar-Kochva, Judas Maccabaeus, 196-99). 


51 Bar-Kochva, Judas Maccabaeus, 199-216. 


He defeated Artaxias, king of Armenia (Diodorus, Hist. 31.17a.1; Appian, Syrian War 9.45; 14.66). Antiochus IV 
sought the riches of a temple in Elymais, a Persian city where riches of Alexander the Great were said to be held, but he 
was repelled (1 Macc 6:1-4; Polybius, Hist. 31.9.1-4; Josephus, Ant. 12.354—355). 


This is affirmed by a letter from Antiochus IV, still abroad in his campaigns against the Parthians (Tacitus, Hist. 5.8), 
as well as two Roman legates, Quintus Memmius and Titus Manius (2 Macc 11:13-22). Second Maccabees places this 
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2 Macc 8:10-29; Josephus, Ant. 12.298-312). Survivors reported the events to Lysias (1 Macc 
4:26-27; ca. 165 Bce). Lysias himself besieged the rebel stronghold at Bethzur but was repelled 
and withdrew to Antioch to collect a larger force to invade Judea (1 Macc 4:28-35; 2 Macc 
11:1-11; Josephus, Ant. 12.313-315). Judas and his brothers set about purifying the sanctuary 
and resuming its sacrifices with a festival of “dedication” (Hanukkah) on Chislev 25 (164 Bce; 1 
Macc 4:36-59; 2 Macc 10:1-8; Josephus, J.W. 1.39; Ant. 12.316-325), then they fortified 
Jerusalem and Bethzur (1 Macc 4:60-61; 6:5-7; Josephus, Ant. 12.326). 

News of the defeat of Lysias reached Antiochus IV (1 Macc 3:27; Josephus, Ant. 12.293), 
who was so overcome by this development that it brought him to the brink of death (1 Macc 
6:8-9; Josephus, Ant. 12.356—357). Before he succumbed, he passed rule to Philip, one of his 
trusted generals, as imperial vice-regent to guide his son, Antiochus V, to be king (1 Macc 
6:10-16; Josephus, Ant. 12.360). When the king at last died,“ Lysias made the announcement 
known and pronounced the appointment of Antiochus V Eupator to succeed his father (1 Macc 
6:17; Appian, Syrian War 14.66; Livy, Hist. 46.12; Josephus, Ant. 12.361). 

This time of transition afforded the opportunistic rebels to come to the aid of vulnerable Jews 
throughout the region, in Joppa and Yavneh (2 Macc 12:3-9),°' GaLiLeE (1 Macc 5:9-23; 
Josephus, Ant. 12.327—334), Gilead (1 Macc 5:24-54; 2 Macc 8:30-33; 10:14-38; 12:10-31), 
near Marisa (1 Macc 5:55—68; 2 Macc 12:32-45), and Modein (2 Macc 13:9-17). With the 
sanctuary still under threat by gentiles stationed in the Akra, Judas laid siege to it (1 Macc 
6:18-20; Josephus, Ant. 12.362—363). Word reached Antiochus V (1 Macc 6:1—27; Josephus, 
Ant. 12.364—365), and though he was “but a child” (Josephus, Ant. 12.366; perhaps nine years 
old) he ordered Lysias to lead the march of a massive army through Idumea to Bethzur (1 Macc 
6:28-31; Josephus, Ant. 12.367-368). At nearby Beth-Zechariah, Judas, who left Jerusalem to 
meet the coming threat, led his forces against the approaching Seleucid army only to be 
overwhelmed and forced to flee (1 Macc 6:32—47; Josephus, J.W. 1.41-45; Ant. 12.369-376). 
The Seleucid army and the king himself made for Jerusalem where both sides dug in for a fight 
(1 Macc 6:48-54). But Lysias, learning that Philip gathered forces to seize the Seleucid throne (1 
Macc 6:55—56; 2 Macc 13:23), urged the king to make terms with the rebels on the grounds of 
want of supplies (1 Macc 6:57-59; cf. Josephus, J.W. 1.46; Ant. 12.377-382). Antiochus V 
concurred and agreed to terms, but when he witnessed the strength of the Jews’ position (1 Macc 
6:60-—62a),” he reneged and had the walls of the city pulled down (1 Macc 6:62b; Josephus, Ant. 
12.383). Antiochus V then hastened to Antioch, where Philip had gained control, and regained 
the city by force of arms (1 Macc 6:63; Josephus, Ant. 12.386). Lysias also provoked the king to 
have Menelaus, the cause of so much antagonism from the Jews, put to death so as to appease the 


material during the reign of Antiochus V (164—162 sce), though it is known to have placed it outside its chronological 
order. See VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 223, Gera, Judaea and Mediterranean Politics, 239-53. 


1 Mace 6:8-16; 2 Macc 9; Appian, Syrian War 66.352; Justin Martyr, Commentary on Daniel 11.36. 


6l An inscription (SEG 41.1556) appears to be a letter from the Sidonians in Yavneh to Antiochus V pertaining taxation, 
which may date from around the time of the events in 2 Macc 12:8-9. 


€ Second Maccabees 11:22-26 places letters pertaining to negotiated terms here, with Antiochus V, whereas they likely 
belong to Antiochus IV (cf. 1 Macc 3-4). 
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Jews (2 Macc 13:3—-8; Josephus, Ant. 12.384—385; cf. 20.235). He was then succeeded in the 
office of high priest by Alcimus (see below; ca. 162 Bce; Josephus, Ant. 12.385).° 

Around this time (ca. 161 Bce) Demetrius“ arrived at Tripolis (2 Macc 14:1; Josephus, Ant. 
12.389) from Rome to seize the throne of his father, Seleucus IV Philopater, for himself (1 Macc 
7:1). He captured and killed Antiochus V and Lysius and reigned as Demetrius I Soter (1 Macc 
7:2-4; 2 Macc 14:2; Josephus, Ant. 12.390; Appian, Syrian War 10.47). Then Alcimus (ca. 162— 
160/159 Bce), aspiring to the high priesthood, suggested the king appoint a man to assess the 
damage done by Judas and to punish accordingly (1 Macc 7:5—7). Demetrius I chose Bacchides, 
who installed Alcimus to the high priesthood (7:8—9), and the two marched to Judah to “negotiate” 
terms (7:10-15). Alcimus, a descendent of Aaron, negotiated with a sword. He slew 60 Jews and 
caused the remainder to flee for their lives (7:16-22). When Judas learned of these atrocities he 
sought revenge, prompting Alcimus® to return to Demetrius with “wicked charges” against the 
rebels (1 Macc 7:25; 2 Macc 14:3-10; Josephus, Ant. 12.391-397). 

Nicanor, dispatched by Demetrius I to Jerusalem, attempted to trap Judas by suggesting 
parley for terms of peace (1 Macc 7:26-30). When his plan become known, the Syrian sent his 
forces against Judas near Capharsalama, where they were defeated (1 Macc 7:31-32; 2 Macc 
14:11-19; Josephus, Ant. 12.398—405). Nicanor agreed to terms of peace and friendship with 
Judas (2 Macc 14:18—25) which the conniving Alcimus reported to the king as disloyalty to the 
throne (14:26). Thereupon Demetrius I insisted that Nicanor bring Judas to Antioch in chains 
(14:27). Though apparently troubled by the order (14:28), Nicanor nonetheless obeyed and 
called for Judas to be handed over under threats to the Temple (1 Macc 7:33; 2 Macc 14:29-36; 
Josephus, Ant. 12.406—407). But the Seleucid army was dealt a decisive blow in spring, 160 BCE, 
when Judas and his associates slew Nicanor in battle near Adasa and plundered his fleeing army 
(1 Mace 7:39-50; 2 Macc 15:1-37; Josephus, J.W. 1.47; Ant. 12.406-412; Justinus, Hist. 
36.1.10).% 

Apparently Judas’ hold on Judea was far from secure, since he sought an alliance with the 
Romans, whose military prowess in the west was growing in fame in the east (1 Macc 8:1—16). 
Judas dispatched a delegation comprised of Eupolemus and Jason, who secured a treaty of mutual 
assistance from the senate (1 Macc 8:17—32; Josephus, Ant. 12.414—419; Justinus, Hist. 36.3.9). 
Meanwhile, Demetrius learned of the fate of Nicanor and sent Bacchides and Alcimus to subdue 
the rebellion (1 Macc 9:1—3). The Jews were routed at Berea, where Judas was killed and many 
fled (ca. 160 Bce; 1 Macc 9:4-18; cf. Josephus, J.W. 1.47; Ant 12.420—13.1). He was buried by 
his brothers in the tomb of their fathers at Modein (1 Macc 9:19-22). 


Josephus (Ant. 12.387) says it was at this time that Onias, the Jewish high priest, fled to Egypt to build a temple there. 
“Demetrius (ca. 178 Bce) was sent by his father, Seleucus IV Philopater, to replace Antiochus IV as the Syrian hostage 
in Rome (Polybius, Hist. 31.2.1-5; Appian, Syrian War 9.45). He unsuccessfully appealed to the senate for his release 
(Polybius, Hist. 31.11.1—-12.1) only to escape (162 sce; Polybius, Hist. 31.12.1-15.13; Appian, Syrian War 10.47). 

® On the designation of Alcimus as one “who had formerly been high priest” (tis mpoyeyovac apyiepede, tis progegonds 
archiereus; 2 Macc 14:3) see VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 231-32. 

‘The event is commemorated with celebration (1 Macc 7:48-49) as the “Day of Nicanor” on 13 Adar 161 Bce, listed in 
Megillat Ta‘anit (The Scroll of Fasting) (cf. y. Ta’an. 2:12; b. Ta’an. 18b). 
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Jonathan (160-143 sce). Judas was succeeded by his brother, Jonathan (160 Bce), who was 
called upon to take up the mantle of leadership in the face of the continuing threat of Bacchides 
(1 Macc 9:23-31; Josephus, J W 1.48; Ant. 13.5—6; see Map 7: Hasmonean Rule [I] [160-103 
BCE]). Bacchides dispatched his forces to pursue the new leader across the Jordan (1 Macc 9:32— 
42) and back again (1 Macc 9:43-49). During the latter campaign, many Seleucids were killed, 
and Bacchides himself was nearly struck by Jonathan (1 Macc 9:49, 47). But Bacchides held 
and fortified many important cities in Judea, where he stationed well-supplied garrisons which 
both harassed Israel and held the sons of leading men of the Jews hostage (1 Macc 9:50-53). 
Moreover, Alcimus the high priest ordered the walls of the inner court of the sanctuary torn down, 
for which, the author of 1 Maccabees claims, he was stricken and died an agonizing death (159 
BCE; | Macc 9:54—56; cf. Josephus, Ant. 12.413-414). Though the Maccabean narrative continues 
with Bacchides’ withdrawal to the king and the land of Judah having rest for two years (to 157 
BCE; | Macc 9:57), nothing is said either in 1 Maccabees or elsewhere about the succeeding high 
priest until 152 Bce, with the accession of the Hasmonean Jonathan. Josephus explicitly states 
the office was vacant for this time (Ant. 13.46). This vacancy (intersacerdotium) has fostered 
considerable debate% as to whether the office was occupied by an unnamed person, perhaps 
even the “Teacher of Righteousness,”®* or simply the office was vacant while the functions of the 
high priest were maintained.” The narrative of 1 Maccabees resumes with a plot among “all the 
lawless” (1 Macc 9:58-59; Josephus, Ant. 13.23) to bring Bacchides back to capture Jonathan, 
who routed the Seleucids and brokered terms of peace with them (1 Macc 9:60-73; Josephus, 
Ant. 13.2434). 

The next scene in 1 Maccabees (10:1) dates to 152 Bce, when “Alexander Epiphanes,” known 
as Alexander Balas, the alleged son of Antiochus IV Epiphanes, laid claim to the Seleucid throne 
in Ptolemais (1 Macc 10:1; Josephus, Ant. 13.35-37; Justinus, Hist. 35.1.5—35.2.1).” This news 
prompted the alarmed Demetrius I (162-150 Bce) to solicit the support of Jonathan to join forces 
against the threat of Alexander Balas (1 Macc 10:2-5). The Seleucid released Jewish hostages 
and gave Jonathan authority to recruit and arm troops (10:6). The latter refortified Jerusalem and 
foreigners withdrew (10:7—14; cf. Josephus, Ant. 13.37-42). Alexander Balas in turn out-bribed 
Jonathan and gained his loyalty by appointing him high priest (152 Bce; 1 Mace 10:15-21; 
Josephus, Ant. 13.43-46).” The bidding war for Jonathan’s favor continued when Demetrius 


© For a recent survey, see VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 244-50. 


H. Stegemann, The Library of Qumran: On Essenes, Qumran, John the Baptist, and Jesus (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1998), 147-48; H. Stegemann, Die Entstehung der Qumrangemeinde (Bonn: Rheinischen Friedrich—Wilhelms 
Universitat, 1971), 102, 213-20. See also M. O. Wise, A Critical Study of the Temple Scroll from Qumran Cave 11 SAOC 
49 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1990), 189-94. 

®VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 245. 


™ Previously (ca. 157 Bce) Alexander Balas, claiming descent from Antiochus IV, had been set up as a rival to Demetrius 
(Diodorus, Hist. 31.32a.1), though it was not until much later (152 Bce) that the Roman senate affirmed his right to the 
throne (Polybius, Hist. 33.18.1—14). 

7 Whether this “Jonathan” is the same as that named in the Dead Sea Scrolls (4Q245; 4Q523) is an ongoing debate (see 
VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 264-67). Some scholars identify him with the referent in the so-called “Jonathan 
the King” text (4Q448; G. Vermes, “The So-Called King Jonathan Fragment [4Q448],” JJS 44 [1993]: 294-300; É. Puech, 
“Jonathan le Prêtre Impie et les débuts de la Communauté de Qumran: 4QJonathan [4Q523] et 4QPsAp [4Q448],” RO 
17 [1996]: 241-70). Most scholars identify this person with Alexander Jannaeus (So e.g. Eshel, Eshel, Lamaire, Main), 
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granted them exemption from select taxations and tributes (1 Macc 10:22-31), control of 
Jerusalem, Judea, and Samaria, and gifts from the king’s own revenues (1 Macc 10:32-45; 
Josephus, Ant. 13.47—57). To Jonathan fell the uneasy task of maintaining power under a fractured 
Seleucid rule. According to 1 Maccabees (though absent in Josephus’ account) he did not trust 
Demetrius, refused his offer, and remained loyal to Alexander Balas (1 Macc 10:46-47). Jonathan 
also sought diplomatic ties with the Ptolemaic kingdom nearby, which under Ptolemy VI 
Philometer and his wife (and sister) Cleopatra II was already favorable to Jews in their allotment 
of Leontopolis to Onias IV for the construction of his temple.” Alexander then assembled his 
army, which also included mercenaries and deserters from Demetrius (Josephus, Ant. 13.58),” 
and advanced against the latter’s army, which was forced to flee. Demetrius himself fell in battle 
(150 Bce; 1 Macc 10:48-50; Josephus, Ant. 13.59-61; Polybius, Hist. 3.5.3; Livy, Hist. 48; 
Appian, Syrian War 14.67; Justinus, Hist. 15.1.11). Having established his rule, Alexander Balas 
opened diplomatic relations with Ptolemy VI Philometer, king of Egypt, and married his daughter, 
Cleopatra Thea (150 sce; 1 Macc 10:51-58; Livy, Hist. 52; Josephus, Ant. 13.80—82). Jonathan 
himself was an honored guest at the wedding, where he was appointed general and governor of 
the province (1 Macc 10:59-66; Josephus, Ant. 13.83—85). The Hasmonean ruler thereby secured 
an alliance with the ruling Seleucid Empire and its Ptolemaic supporters.” 

Shortly thereafter, Demetrius II Nicator (reigns 145—125 Bce), son of the slain Seleucid leader 
Demetrius I, came to Syria from Crete (147 Bce; Justinus, Hist. 35.2.2) to claimhis ancestral 
kingdom (1 Macc 10:67; Josephus, Ant. 13.86). Alexander Balas retreated to Antioch to make 
ready for the inevitable assault (1 Macc 10:68; Josephus, Ant. 13.87). Demetrius II appointed a 
governor of Coele-Syria named Apollonius, who promptly mustered forces at YAVNEH and 
dispatched a taunting message to Jonathan (1 Macc 10:69-73; Josephus, Ant. 13.88—91). Jonathan 
set out from Jerusalem and took Joppa (1 Macc 10:73-76; Josephus, Ant. 13.92), then, aided by 
his brother Simon, he defeated Apollonius at Azotus (1 Macc 10:77-85; Josephus, Ant. 13.92— 
100). Jonathan was celebrated as a hero both by the inhabitants of Askalon and by Alexander 
Balas (ca. 146 Bce; 1 Macc 10:86—89; Josephus, Ant. 13.101—102). 

Shortly thereafter (ca. 146 Bce) Ptolemy VI Philometer (180-145 Bce) turned on his son-in- 
law (Alexander Balas) and seized the cities of Syria (1 Macc 11:1—8; Josephus, Ant. 13.103—105). 
Josephus (Ant. 13.106—108) adds that Ptolemy’s disfavor was born in part from rumors of a plot 
against him by Alexander Balas (cf. Diodorus, Hist. 32.9c.1). Ptolemy even sought alliance with 
Demetrius II, offering his daughter, though still married to Alexander Balas, to Demetrius in 
marriage (1 Macc 11:9-12; cf. Livy, Hist. 52; Josephus, Ant. 13.109—110). Jonathan, seemingly, 
had little choice but to join Philometor, who stationed garrisons of his troops in a number of 


or conclude that the reference is too ambiguous (J. J. Collins, Beyond the Qumran Community. The Sectarian Movement 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls [Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2009], 118-20). Many identify this Jonathan as the “Wicked Priest” 
(4Q171 1-2 iv 8-9) who oppressed the poor (1QpHab viii 8-13; xii 2-10) and pursued the Teacher of Righteousness to 
the place of his exile (1QpHab xi 4-8; cf. 1QpHab i 13; ix 9-12; viii 16—ix 2; xi 12-15; 4Q171 iv 7-12; G. Vermes, The 
Complete Dead Sea Scrolls in English [rev ed.; London: Penguin, 2004], 340). 

7? Atkinson, A History of the Hasmonean State, 28. 

® According to Polybius (Hist. 33.19.1), Demetrius was notoriously given to drink, and was inebriated the greater portion 
of each day. 


™ Atkinson, A History of the Hasmonean State, 29. 
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towns of Judea.” The aim was for Ptolemy to rule Coele-Syria, while Demetrius retained the 
remainder of the Seleucid Empire (Diodorus, Hist. 32.9c.1). Ptolemy VI marched to Antioch to 
bolster Demetrius II’s rule, while he himself refused the crown of Asia offered to him (1 Macc 
11:13; Diodorus, Hist. 32.9c.1; Josephus, Ant. 13.111—115; Justinus, Hist. 35.2.3).”° Meanwhile 
Alexander Balas, apparently known for holding a tenuous rule (Diodorus, Hist. 33.3.1), was 
abroad for fear of revolt at home (1 Macc 11:14). When word of Ptolemy VI’s presence in 
Antioch reached him in Cilicia, he made for Antioch to (re)claim his rule. Ptolemy VI’s armies 
overwhelmed Alexander Balas, who fled to Arabia for refuge (11:15—16). The Arabs, being loyal 
to Ptolemy VI, slew Alexander Balas, cut off his head, and sent it back to Ptolemy VI (1 Macc 
11:17; Josephus, Ant. 13.116—119). Ptolemy VI, however, was wounded in battle and died soon 
afterwards (1 Macc 11:18; Polybius, Hist. 39.7.1; cf. Diodorus, Hist. 33.20.1). Ptolemy VPs 
soldiers returned to Egypt (Josephus, Ant. 13.120) and Demetrius II was then established as 
exclusive ruler in Syria (ca. 145 Bce; 1 Macc 11:19).”’ Despite malicious rumors spread about 
him to the new king, Jonathan won Demetrius II’s favor with the confirmation of his high 
priesthood and exemption from taxation for Judea and three districts of Samaria (1 Macc 11:20- 
37; Josephus, Ant. 13.121—134). 

Demetrius II, his rule secure, disbanded his army (1 Macc 11:38). Meanwhile, Tryphon, also 
known as Diodotus, a surviving supporter of Alexander Balas, perceived the vulnerability of the 
throne. With the disbanded troops murmuring against Demetrius I], Tryphon went to Imalkue, 
the Arab, who was caring for the orphaned young son of Alexander Balas, with a plan to establish 
the child as Antiochus VI, rival king of Demetrius II (1 Macc 11:39-40; Josephus, Ant. 13.143— 
144; cf. Appian, Syrian War 14.68; Diodorus, Hist. 33.4a.1). But Demetrius II, in return for 
removing Seleucid military units from the Jerusalem citadel and elsewhere, secured the support 
of Jonathan and his army, and claimed that his troops had revolted and that the populace of his 
kingdom were rising up against him (1 Macc 11:31—43; Josephus, Ant. 13.133). Jonathan sent an 
army of three thousand men to come to Demetrius II’s aid (1 Macc 11:44; Josephus, Ant. 13.134), 
who rescued the king from the swelling mobs in Antioch pining for the king’s death (1 Macc 
11:45—48; Josephus, Ant. 13.135—139). When the Jews gained the upper hand, the opponents of 
Demetrius II threw down their arms and the king returned to his throne (1 Macc 11:49-52; 
Josephus, Ant. 13.140—142). With his throne restored, Demetrius II no longer needed Jonathan 
and rescinded his exemption from taxes (1 Macc 11:53; Josephus, Ant. 13.143). But Tryphon 
soon returned to Antioch with the young Antiochus VI who, when he claimed the throne for 
himself, quickly won the loyalty of the disbanded troops who drove Demetrius II to flee to Cilicia 
and secured Antioch for the new king (ca. 144 Bce; 1 Macc 11:54—-56; Josephus, Ant. 13.144— 
145). Antiochus VI confirmed Jonathan as high priest in Jerusalem and appointed his brother, 
Simon, governor of a large portion of Coele-Syria (1 Macc 11:57—59; Josephus, Ant. 13.145- 
146). With the support of Syria behind them, Jonathan and Simon subjugated much of the region 


® Atkinson, A History of the Hasmonean State, 29 (cf. Appian, Syrian War 67; Justinus, Hist. 35.2.1-4). 


7 Ptolemy VI gained a favorable reputation for his mild character (cf. Polybius, Hist. 39.7.1-7; Diodorus, Hist. 33.12.1; 
Josephus, Ap. 2.49). 


In Egypt, the throne was taken by Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II Physcon, brother of the late king (145-116 sce; cf. 
Diodorus, Hist. 33.6.1; Josephus, Ag. Ap. 2.50—56; Justinus, Hist. 38.8.2-4). 
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(ca. 144 Bce; 1 Mace 11:60-74; Josephus, Ant. 13.147—163).”* From this position of strength 
Jonathan confirmed diplomatic ties with Rome and Sparta (1 Macc 12:1-23; Josephus, Ant. 
13.163-173). He also held off the attempts of Demetrius II when he returned to reclaim his 
throne (143 sce; 1 Mace 12:24-34; Josephus, Ant. 13.174-180) before both he and Simon 
returned to Jerusalem to fortify its walls (1 Macc 12:35-38; Josephus, Ant. 13.181—183). Then 
the guardian of Antiochus VI Dionysus, Tryphon, seeing that Demetrius was rebuffed (Josephus, 
Ant. 13.187), sensed an opportunity to overthrow the young king himself. But first he had to deal 
with Jonathan. This he accomplished by luring him into a trap at Ptolemais. His life was spared 
but Israel despaired at the capture of their valiant leader (1 Macc 12:39-53; Josephus, J. W. 1.49; 
Ant. 13.187-193). 


Simon (143-135 sce). Simon mustered the disheartened Israelites against Tryphon (1 Macc 
13:1-11; Josephus, Ant. 13.194—202; see Map 7: Hasmonean Rule [I] [160-103 Bce]), who set 
out from Ptolemais to invade Judah. He brought Jonathan under guard and offered Simon the 
release of his brother in exchange for a ransom price and two of his sons as hostages (1 Macc 
13:12-16; Josephus, Ant. 13.203—204).” Though he knew Tryphon had no intent to keep his 
word, Simon was obliged to meet the demands for fear of hostility from the people (1 Macc 
13:17-19; Josephus, Ant. 13.205—206). As expected, Tryphon received the two sons and the 
ransom price but refused to release Jonathan. Instead he marched his troops to Jerusalem, but 
was deterred by a fortuitous snowfall (1 Macc 13:20-22; Josephus, Ant. 13.207—208). Before 
turning back to Antioch, where he killed the young Antiochus VI and declared himself king (1 
Macc 13:31-32; Josephus, Ant. 13.218; Appian, Syrian War 14.69; Diodorus, Hist. 33.28.1), 
Tryphon had Jonathan killed (1 Macc 13:22-24; Josephus, Ant. 13.209).*° Simon had Jonathan’s 
remains buried at Modein (1 Macc 13:25-30; Josephus, Ant. 13.210—212) and became high priest 
(Josephus, Ant. 13.213; 20.239; JW. 1.53; 1 Macc 13:42). Simon received additional concessions 
from Demetrius II*' and “the yoke of the gentiles was removed from Israel” (142 Bce; 1 Macc 
13:41 RSV; cf. Josephus, Ant. 13.214). Moreover, documents and contracts came to be dated with 
respect to the accession of Simon, “the great high priest and commander and leader of the Jews” 
(1 Macc 13:42). Simon captured Gazara (1 Macc 13:43-48) and the citadel of Jerusalem (1 Macc 
13:49-52; Josephus, J.W. 1.50) and appointed his son John commander of all the Israelite forces 
(1 Macc 13:53; Josephus, Ant. 13.215—217). 

Around this time (ca. 140 Bce) Demetrius I invaded Media in order to secure needed resources 
to face Tryphon (1 Macc 14:1; Josephus, Ant. 13.184—186; Justinus, Hist. 36.1.1—4), only to be 
taken alive by the ParTHIANs (Arsaces king of Persia; 1 Macc 14:2-3; Josephus, Ant. 13.186; 
Diodorus, Hist. 33.28.1; Appian, Syrian War 14.67).° Simon renewed alliances with both Sparta 


See J. Sievers, The Hasmoneans and Their Supporters (Atlanta: Scholars, 1990), 97-99; B. Bar-Kochva, Judas 
Maccabaeus (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), 53-54. 


Why succession went to Jonathan’s brother Simon rather than to his sons (cf. 1 Macc 13:15-19) is unclear. 
8°Elsewhere Josephus attributes the murder of Jonathan to Tryphon’s fury at being repelled by Simon (J. W 1.49). 


8! Who, as Atkinson shows (A History of the Hasmonean State, 44), required Simon’s military strength to support his own 
rule (cf. also J. Goldstein, Z Maccabees, 478, 493; VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 272). 


® He will later (129 Bce) be released by Phraates (Josephus, Ant. 13.253; Appian, Syrian War 14.68; Justinus, Hist. 
38.10.7). 
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and Rome® (1 Macc 14:16—24; 15:15-24; Josephus, Ant. 13.227) and was, according to the pro- 
Maccabean account in 1 Maccabees, hailed as a hero by all Israel (1 Macc 14:25—49).*™ It is 
generally held, however, that Simon established rule as a dictator, a Hellenistic king in all but 
name.* 

With Demetrius II taken captive, his brother married his wife Cleopatra and took the throne 
of Syria as Antiochus VII Sidetes (138—129 sce; Josephus, Ant. 13.220—222; Appian, Syrian War 
14.68; Just. 36.1.9). Antiochus VII confirmed prior concessions to Simon, in addition to granting 
the right to mint coinage and operate Jerusalem and its sanctuary as the Judeans saw fit (1 Macc 
15:1-9). Then Antiochus VII turned against Tryphon, who fled to Dor (1 Macc 15:10-14, 25; 
Josephus, Ant. 13.223), then to Apamea, where he was killed (ca. 138 Bce; Josephus, Ant. 13.223— 
224; cf. 1 Mace 15:37-39). For this campaign Simon sent forces to Antiochus VII’s aid, only to 
be turned down by the Seleucid king, who send Athenobius as an emissary to demand tribute 
money, cities of Judea, and the citadel in Jerusalem from Simon (1 Macc 15:26-32). Simon 
refused (1 Macc 15:33-36). Antiochus VII dispatched a certain Cendebeus to lead Seleucid 
troops to invade Judea, where they were repelled by John and Judas, sons of Simon (1 Macc 
15:38-16:10; Josephus, Ant. 13.227, 236; J.W. 1.5153). Shortly thereafter (ca. 134 BCE) Simon’s 
wife and sons were captured while he himself was murdered by his son-in-law Ptolemy (1 Macc 
16:11-18; Josephus, J.W. 1.54; Ant. 13.228) and succeeded by his son, Jonn (Hyrcanus I), who 
received word of the plot and managed to escape with his life (1 Macc 16:19-24; Ant. 13.228— 
229; J.W. 155-156) to a fortress at JERICHO where he made plans for the rescue of his mother and 
brothers (Josephus, J. W. 1.56). 


John Hyrcanus (134—104 gce). Hyrcanus quickly took up the high priesthood and sought God’s 
favor through offering sacrifices (Josephus, Ant. 13.230), whereupon he laid siege to the fortress 
at Ptolemais (Josephus, J. W. 1.57; Ant. 13.230; see Map 7: Hasmonean Rule [I] [160—103 Bce]). 
Ptolemy, recognizing Hyrcanus’ superior force of arms, brought out his prisoners, Hyrcanus’ 
mother and brothers, and beat them before him to compel him to call off his siege (Josephus, 
JW. 1.57; Ant. 13.230—231). Though his mother implored Hyrcanus to courage and not to spare 
the wretched Ptolemy, Hyrcanus was overcome with pity and the siege was stalled, then delayed, 
due to the sabbatical year (Josephus, J. W. 1.58-60; Ant. 13.231—234). Ptolemy, taking advantage 
of the Jewish practice to rest even from arms on the seventh year, slew his captives and fled to 
Philadelphia (Josephus, J. W. 1.60; Ant. 13.234—235). 

Meanwhile, Antiochus VII Sidetes, still seething at being repelled by Simon, marched to 
Judea to besiege Jerusalem and Hyrcanus within (Josephus, J.W. 1.61; Ant. 13.236—238). 


Though shortly thereafter (ca. 139 Bce) Jews as well as Chaldeans were expelled from Rome (Livy, Oxyrhynchus 
Epitome 54.191—192; Valerius Maximus, Memorable Deeds and Sayings 1.3.3). It is often noted, however, that most 
question the nature and timing of his embassy to Rome and the historicity of his treaty with Sparta (1 Macc 12:2, 
5-23; Ant. 13.165—70; Atkinson, A History of the Hasmonean State, 37; E. Dąbrowa, The Hasmoneans and Their State 
[Krakow: Jagiellonian University Press, 2010], 55; Sievers, The Hasmoneans and Their Supporters, 98-99). 

* Atkinson (A History of the Hasmonean State, 36-37) contends that the language of Simon’s appointment to the high 
priesthood (1 Macc 14:41) infers that the “/oudaioi and the priests” retained the right to remove Simon from that office. 
See also VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 274-76. 

* Atkinson, A History of the Hasmonean State, 33; E. Regev, The Hasmoneans: Ideology, Archaeology, Identity, JAJSup 
(Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2013), 113-17. 
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According to Jewish Antiquities, Hyrcanus was troubled by Jews who made frequent sallies upon 
the assailants, so he “drove them out, and retained only those who were in the prime of life and 
able to fight” (Josephus, Ant. 13.240 LCL). With the onset of the Feast of Tabernacles, Hyrcanus 
appealed to Antiochus VII for a respite from hostilities (Josephus, Ant. 13.241—242). Because of 
his piety (eboéBea, eusebeia; Ant. 13.242; cf. 244), Josephus says, Antiochus VII not only 
granted a truce but made magnificent sacrifices (Josephus, Ant. 13.243—244). Seemingly touched 
by his assailant’s piety and kindness, Hyrcanus agreed to lay down his arms, pay tribute, and, 
rather than allow a garrison of soldiers into Jerusalem, give him hostages (including Hyrcanus’ 
brother) and a large payment (Josephus, Ant. 13.245—247). Though he first destroyed the walls of 
Jerusalem, Antiochus thereupon called off the siege (Josephus, Ant. 13.247—248; Diodorus, Hist. 
34.1.1-5). Hyrcanus opened the sepulchre of King David to fund this arrangement and, 
presumably, to finance the foreign mercenaries he was to employ (Josephus, J.W. 1.61; Ant. 
13.249); he was the first Jew with sufficient funds to do this (Josephus, J. W. 1.61). Later, with an 
apparent alliance formed (not mentioned in J. W.), Hyrcanus helped Antiochus VII in his campaign 
against the Parthians (Ant. 13.250—252; Just. 38.10.1—6). In this campaign (ca. 129 Bce) Antiochus 
VII was killed in battle and succeeded by his brother Demetrius II Nicator, who took the throne 
for the second time (129-126 Bce; Josephus, Ant. 13.253; Appian, Syrian War 14.268; Diodorus, 
Hist. 34.16.1-17.1; Justinus, Hist. 38.10.7—-11). Upon the death of Antiochus VII, Hyrcanus 
immediately invaded Syria where he acquired additional territories, including Samaria (Josephus, 
J.W. 1.62-63; Ant. 13.254—256; cf. Ant. 15.254), where he destroyed the Samaritan temple, 
forced circumcision, and mandated observance of Jewish laws (Josephus, Ant. 13.257—258). He 
also renewed the alliance with Rome (Ant. 13.259-266).*° 

Demetrius II’s reign was fragile, with both his army and citizenry appealing to Ptolemy (VIII 
Euergetes II Physcon, 145—116 Bce) to send another Seleucid to take the throne (128 BCE; Ant. 
13.267; Just. 39.1.3). Ptolemy, no doubt sympathetic to the request since Demetrius recently tried 
to invade Egypt (Just. 39.1.2), sent a certain Alexander Zebina, who had no apparent right to the 
Seleucid throne himself, to topple the current king with the formidable army with which Ptolemy 
equipped him (Josephus, Ant. 13.268; Justinus, Hist. 39.1.4—-5). Demetrius II was defeated 
(Josephus, Ant. 13.268; Just. 39.1.7) and fled for refuge to Ptolemais, where Cleopatra, his own 
wife, refused him. He then fled to Tyre where he was captured and slain (ca. 125 BcE; Josephus, 
Ant. 13.268; Appian, Syrian War 14.68; Justinus, Hist. 39.1.8). With the ongoing contention for 
the Seleucid throne, Hyrcanus enjoyed relative peace, culminating in an alliance (Josephus, Ant. 
13.269). But soon Antiochus (VIII) Grypus (125-96 sce), son of Demetrius II, who had been 
set up as king by Cleopatra (wife first of Demetrius II then of Antiochus VII [125 sce; Justinus, 
Hist. 29.1.9]), captured and killed Alexander Zebina to take the throne for himself (123 BCE; 
Diodorus, Hist. 34.28.1—3; Josephus, Ant. 13.269; Justinus, Hist. 39.2.4—-6). But the new king’s 
ambitions to take Judea were kept in check by prolonged warfare with his half-brother, Antiochus 
IX Cyzinecus (115-95 Bce; Josephus, Ant. 13.272; cf. Appian, Syrian War 14.69; Justinus, Hist. 
39.2.9-10). With Seleucids fighting one another for power, Hyrcanus and the Jews seemed to 


86M. Stern (“The Relations between Judea and Rome During the Reign of John Hyrcanus,” Zion 26 [1961]: 3-19) argues 
that this is one of three delegations Hyrcanus dispatched to Rome. 


87 At this time (ca. 125 Bce) Hyrcanus’ son, Alexander Janneaus (d. 76 Bce), was born and raised in Galilee (Josephus, 
Ant. 13.322). 
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have enjoyed an extended period of tranquility and prosperity (Josephus, Ant. 13.273; cf. Ant. 
18.91-92; J.W. 1.67-69). 

When Hyrcanus observed the weakness of Antiochus IX Cyzinecus, he made for Samaria and 
charged his sons, Antigonus and Aristobulus, to execute the siege (Josephus, Ant. 13.274—276). 
In their distress the Samaritans appealed for help from Antiochus IX Cyzinecus (Josephus, Ant. 
13.276), who was beaten off and pursued by the sons of Hyrcanus (13.277). When the sons of 
Hyrcanus resumed their siege of Samaria, Antiochus IX Cyzinecus secured the aid of 6,000 
soldiers from Ptolemy (IX Soter II) Lathyrus (116—107 Bce and 88-80 sce). Antiochus was still 
unable to halt the siege of Samaria which, after a year, fell to Hyrcanus (107 Bce; Josephus, Ant. 
13.280—283; J.W. 1.65—66). Moreover, Ptolemy Lathyrus’ action was undertaken without the 
consent of his mother, Cleopatra II (daughter of Ptolemy VI, wife of Ptolemy VIII from 141 BCE; 
Josephus, Ant. 13.283). She favored the rule of her other son, Ptolemy X Alexander I (107-88 
BCE), and forced Ptolemy Lathyrus to flee to Cyprus (107 Bce; Pausanius, Descr. 1.9.1—2; 
Josephus, Ant. 13.328). Josephus cites a single incident in which Hyrcanus lost popular support,** 
but otherwise indicates that he enjoyed a prosperous reign of 30 years and died an old man (104 
BCE; Ant. 20.240; cf. Ant. 13.299-300; J.W. 1.68-69). The portrait is more grim in the DEAD SEA 
ScROLLS, in which some scholars contend that the “cursed man” belonging to “Belial” and his 
sons (4Q175 1.23-25) are to be identified with Hyrcanus and his sons Antigonus and Aristobulus!’ 
(cf. m. Ma’as. Š. 5:15; b. Sot. 48a; t. Sotah 13:10). Regardless, Hyrcanus’ reign is marked by at 
least two important developments in Hasmonean rule. First, Hyrcanus seems to be the first 
Hasmonean ruler to mint coms, perhaps dating to 128 Bce,” bearing two distinct inscriptions: 
“Jehohanan / Johanan the high priest and the assembly of the Jews” (TPI 714m) 9740 JADA, 
yhwhnn hkhn hgdl whbr hyhwdym) and “Johohanan the high priest, the head of the assembly of 
the Jews” (VPI Aan wR 977 AIA MI, yhwhnn hkhn hgdl r’s hbr hyhwdym).’! Second, the 


88 According to Josephus, Hyrcanus was himself a Pharisee and commanded this party’s allegiance (Ant. 13.289), but 
was at one point challenged by a Pharisee named Eleazar to lay down the priesthood (Ant. 13.290—291) since his mother 
was alleged to have been held captive by Antiochus Epiphanes (and presumably defiled [Ant. 13.292]), rendering him 
disqualified for the high priesthood [cf. Lev 21:7, 14; Josephus, Ant. 3.276]). Prompted by a Sadducee named Jonathan, 
Hyrcanus came to believe this was the view of all the Pharisees, abandoned his allegiance to that sect and joined the 
Sadducees, punishing its remaining adherents and thereby falling out of favor with the populace (Ant. 13.293—296; Regev, 
The Hasmoneans, 155-60). 


8H. Eshel, The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Hasmonean State, SDSSRL (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2008), 63-89; 
K. Berthelot, “4QTestimonia as a Polemic Against the Prophetic Claims of John Hyrcanus,” in Prophecy after the 
Prophets? The Contribution of the Dead Sea Scrolls to the Understanding of Biblical and Extra-Biblical Prophecy, ed. 
K. De Troyer and A. Lange (Leuven: Peeters, 2009), 99-116. He is also the likely referent to the high priest Yohanan 
(any, ywhnn; 4Q331 1 1 6-7; J. Fitzmyer, “331. 4QpapHistorical Text C,” in Qumran Cave 4 XXVI Miscellanea, Part 1, 
DJD 36 (Oxford: Clarendon, 2000), 277. 

See Y. Meshorer, A Treasury of Jewish Coins: From the Persian Period to Bar Kokhba (New York: Amphora Books, 
2001), 30-39; Atkinson, Hasmonean State, 62; D. Hendin, “Mumismatic Expressions of Hasmonean Sovereignty,” 
Israel Numismatic Journal 16 (2007/2008): 83-87; D. Hendin and I. Schachar, “The Identity of YNTN on Hasmonean 
Overstruck Coins and the Chronology of the Alexander Jannaeus Types,” Israel Numismatic Journal 3 (2008): 87-94. 

°! Meshorer, A Treasury of Jewish Coins, 35-36. See D. Hendin, “Numismatic Expressions of Hasmonean Sovereignty,” 
Israel Numismatic Journal 16 (2007/2008): 76-91; D. Hendin, “Another Style of Jannaeus Overstrike,” Israel Numismatic 
Journal 17 (2009/2010): 37-38; D. Hendin, “Hasmonean Coin Chronologies: Two Notes,” Israel Numismatic Journal 17 
(2009/2010): 34-38. 
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building of the first of several phases of the extensive palace complex at Jericho may have begun 
during his reign.” He was succeeded by his son, Judah Aristobulus, known as AristosuLus I 
(J.W. 1.70; Ant. 13.301). 


Aristobulus I (104—103 bce). Aristobulus I succeeded his father as high priest and, according to 
Josephus, was the first Hasmonean to take upon himself the title of “king” (BaotAsia, basileia; 
Ant. 13.301; JW. 1.70; see Map 7: Hasmonean Rule [I] [160-103 sce]).” In so doing he initiated 
kingship and the contentious matter of dynastic succession to Hasmonean rule. Since his father 
appointed not Aristobulus but his wife, Aristobulus’ mother, to govern public affairs, Aristobulus 
I solved the problem by having her imprisoned, where she starved to death (Josephus, J. W. 1.71; 
Ant. 13.302, 317). Moreover, believing rumors that his own beloved brother Antigonus was 
plotting against him, Aristobulus I had him slain (Josephus, J. W. 1.71—80; Ant. 13.302-313, 317). 
Josephus describes Aristobulus I as a “lover of the Greeks” (piéAAnv, philellén; Josephus, Ant. 
13.318), known for his candor and modesty (Ant. 13.319). He expanded his kingdom into Iturea, 
where he forced inhabitants to circumcision and to live according to Jewish laws (Ant. 13.318). 
Again according to Josephus, Aristobulus was seized with guilt for the murder of his brother and 
himself took ill. In his remorse he developed agonizing intestinal pains and finally died after 
less than a year in power (103 Bce; Josephus, J.W. 1.8-85, 106; Ant. 20.241). Upon the death 
of Aristobulus I, his widow, Salome Alexandra, freed her late husband’s imprisoned family and 
established Alexander Jannaeus, his older brother, as both king and high priest (Ant. 13.320). 
Josephus says that Alexander Jannaeus was superior to his brother in age and temperament, yet 
so hated by his father that he was not permitted in his sight (Ant. 13.320-323). 


Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 sce). Accounting for the reign of Alexander Jannaeus is 
complicated by the accounts of Josephus, whose records in Jewish War and Jewish Antiquities 
omit some important incidents and sometimes juxtapose chronological sequences (Map 8: 
Hasmonean Rule [II] [103-63 Bce]).** With his rule established (103 Bce), Alexander Jannaeus 
launched a campaign against Ptolemais (Josephus, Ant. 13.324). The Seleucids Antiochus 
Philometer and Antiochus Cyzicenus were too occupied fighting among themselves to come to 
the aid of that city (Ant. 13.325). Ptolemais appealed to Ptolemy IX Lathyrus Soter II (ruled Egypt 
116-107 and 88-81 sce; Cyprus 107—88 sce), deposed by his mother Cleopatra III of Egypt 
to Cyprus, for aid (Ant. 13.328). But the city was dissuaded against such an alliance by a certain 
Demenetus, whose influence caused residents to turn Ptolemy away at their very own gates (Ant. 
13.330—333). The presence of Ptolemy Lathyrus’ sizable force now at nearby Gaza was enough 
to cause Alexander Jannaeus to end his siege and withdraw, from which posture he made public 
overtures of friendship with Ptolemy while secretly inviting an alliance with Cleopatra (Ant. 
13.334). The public overture, aided by 400 talents of silver, succeeded in compelling Ptolemy to 


2E, Netzer, Hasmonean and Herodian Palaces at Jericho. Final Reports of the 1973—1987 Excavations, vols. 1-5 (Israel 
Exploration Society; Jerusalem, 2001—2010). 


This is contradicted by Strabo (Geogr. 16.2.40; cf. Atkinson, Hasmonean State, 83; VanderKam, From Joshua to 
Caiaphas, 314-15). 

% Atkinson, A History of the Hasmonean State, 100-33; see also VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 318-20. 
*VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 320. 
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depose the tyrannical king of Gaza and deliver his territory to the Jews (Ant. 13.334-335). When 
he learned of Alexander Jannaeus’ duplicity, however, Ptolemy besieged the offending Ptolemais 
and set his sights on Judea (Ant. 13.336). Despite advance warning, Asochis in Galilee fell to 
him (Ant. 13.337). Ptolemy then faced Alexander Jannaeus himself at Saphon, near the Jordan 
(Ant. 13.338-339), where the Jewish forces were set to flight and were cut down in large numbers 
by their enemies (103 Bce; Ant. 13.340-347; JW 1.86). Fearing her son’s growing military 
prowess, Cleopatra sent forces in support of Judea, even appointing Jews to leadership over her 
forces (Ant. 13.348-349).°° She dispatched her son Alexander to Phoenicia while she made for 
Ptolemais (Ant. 13.350). Ptolemy Lathyrus accordingly withdrew and, supposing Egypt now to 
be vulnerable, attempted to take the territory for himself (Ant. 13.351), but he was repulsed by his 
mother’s forces and retreated to Gaza for the winter (102 Bce; Ant. 13.352). Alexander Jannaeus 
was able to secure an alliance with the Egyptian queen (102 sce; Ant. 13.353—354) and gain a free 
hand to take Gadara, Amathus, Raphia, and Anthedon (100 Bce; JW 1.86; Ant. 13.356—357)”’ 
before seeking his revenge on Gaza (Ant. 13.358—360), which he finally took two years later (98 
BCE; Ant. 13.361—364). Upon the death of Antiochus Grypus (murdered by Heracleon in 96 BCE; 
Josephus, Ant. 13.365), his son Seleucus (VI Epiphanes Nicanor) took the throne and promptly 
conquered and killed Antiochus Cyzinenus (95 Bce; Josephus, Ant. 13.366; Appian, Syrian War 
14.69). But that same year the latter’s son, Antiochus X Eusebes, took the Syrian throne and drove 
Seleucus out of Syria (Ant. 13.367). Seleucus sought refuge at Mopsuestia, where residents set 
his palace ablaze and killed him (Ant. 13.368; Appian, Syrian War 14.69). He was succeeded by 
the joint reign of his brothers, Antiochus XI Epiphanes Philadelphus (95—94 gce)” and Philippus 
I (95-83 Bce; cf. Josephus, Ant. 13.367—368; Appian, Syrian War 14.69). Around this time (ca. 95 
BCE), Ptolemy (IX Soter II) Lathyrus established Demetrius II] Philopator Akairos (95—88 Bce), 
another son of Antiochus Grypus, as king (Josephus, Ant. 13.370). 

In the midst of this interminable political chaos within the Seleucid Empire, Alexander 
Jannaeus ruled Judea with brutal force. Josephus reports that he was so unpopular that he was 
jeered by crowds in Jerusalem at the Feast of Tabernacles (Ant. 13.372), to which he responded 
by slaying around 6,000 people (Ant. 13.373). Josephus records Alexander’s conquests of 
Moabites and Gileadites and the destruction of Amathus (Ant. 13.374), yet he was ambushed and 
defeated by Obedas, king of the Nabateans, from whom he fled to Jerusalem (94 Bce; Ant. 13.375; 
J.W. 1.90). Around this time a rebellion against Alexander Jannaeus commenced, which was to 
endure six years at the cost of 50,000 Jewish lives (J.W. 1.91; Ant. 13.376). The hatred for 
Alexander Jannaeus ran so deep that when he asked the crowds what he could do to appease 
them, they suggested suicide (J.W. 1.92). They even appealed to Demetrius III Philopator 


% Atkinson observes that this conflict, known as the “War of Scepters” (103—101 Bce), was primarily fought in Hasmonean 
territory (Atkinson, A History of the Hasmonean State, 115—17). 


” Cleopatra was soon murdered by her son Ptolemy Alexander (101 Bce; Pausanias, Descr. 1.9.3; Athenaeus, Deipn. 
12.73). 

8 Later (88 BCE) he was deposed, either by his death or by expulsion from Syria (Josephus, Ant. 13.371; Appian, Syrian 
War 14.70). 


” The following year (94 gce) Antiochus XI Epiphanes was defeated by Antiochus X Eusebes and drowned in the Orontes 
River (Josephus, Ant. 13.369). 
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(Akairos)!© king of Syria (95—88 sce) for help against the tyrant. Demetrius complied and was 
joined by Jannaeus’ Jewish opponents at Shechem, where Alexander met him in battle with his 
own soldiers, as well as with mercenaries and those among the Jews who supported him (88 BCE; 
J.W. 1.92-94; Ant. 13.376-377). Though Demetrius was victorious (Ant. 13.378; J.W. 1.95), 
none of the Jews with and for whom he fought were loyal to him, so he simply abandoned Coele- 
Syria. Furthermore, according to Josephus, when Alexander was forced to flee in defeat, some 
6,000 Jews, moved by pity for his condition, took sides with him (J.W. 1.95). But opposition 
continued, to which the seething Alexander Jannaeus responded by demolishing Bemesilus and 
carrying captives to Jerusalem, where he publicly crucified 800 opponents while he murdered 
their wives and children in front of them (88 Bce; J.W. 1.96—97; Ant. 13.179-180). He is depicted 
as the “Lion of Wrath” who “used to hang men alive” (4Q169 3—4 i 5—7).'°! Thereby Jannaeus 
sent his opponents to flight and established a degree of peace from internal opposition for the 
duration of his reign (Josephus, J.W. 1.98; Ant. 13.382—383). 

When Demetrius III left Coele-Syria he headed to Berea, where he besieged his brother Philip 
(88 BcE). He was repelled by Strato of Berea and Mithridates Sinax, king of Parthia (Josephus, 
Ant. 13.384—-385). The latter kept Demetrius III in exile until Demetrius’ death, after which 
Philip ascended the Syrian throne in Antioch (Ant. 13.386). But soon Philip’s brother Antiochus 
XII Dionysus (87-84 sce) seized power in Damascus and established himself as king (86 BCE; 
Ant. 13.387). Philip came to Damascus to settle the issue himself (85 Bce) while his brother was 
fighting abroad. Milesius, left in charge of the city in Antiochus’ absence, captured Philip and 
held him at Damascus until Antiochus XII should return (Ant. 13.388-389). On his way to 
Damascus Antiochus XII marched his army through Judea, while Alexander Jannaeus made 
ready for an assault (84 BcE; Ant. 13.389-390; J.W. 1.99-100). But Antiochus was slain by the 
Nabatean king Aretas and the Seleucid forces dispersed (Ant. 13.391; J.W. 1.101—102). Around 
this time, according to Josephus (J. W. 1.103; Ant. 13.392), Aretas was granted rule of Damascus 
by its inhabitants. Aretas also defeated Alexander Jannaeus near Adida, but upon coming to 
terms withdrew from Judea (Ant. 13.392; J.W. 1.103). This allowed Alexander Jannaeus a three- 
year expedition, despite his illness (Ant. 13.398), to conquer additional territories, including 
Pella, Gerasa, Golan, Seleucia, and Gamala (GAMLA), before returning to Judea, where news of 
his success gained him a welcome reception (82—80 Bce; J.W. 1.104-105; Ant. 13.393-397). 
Shortly before his death in 76 Bce, Alexander Jannaeus built a fortress at Machaerus (J. W. 7.170) 
and, along with his wife, appointed a certain Antipas, grandfather of Herod, rule over Idumea 
(Ant. 14.10). Alexander Jannaeus then instructed his wife Shelamzion (SALOME ALEXANDRA) on 
consolidating power upon his impending death (Ant. 13.398-404). Among his instructions was 
to put some of her newfound authority into the hands of the PHARISEEs, who held powerful 
influence over the populace (Ant. 13.401—402). Afterwards he died, following a 27-year reign 


10 Demetrius III was son of Antiochus VIII Grypus, whom Ptolemy Lathyrus established as a rival to Philip. VanderKam, 
From Joshua to Caiaphas, 323. 

1! So also VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 327; cf. H. Bengtsson, What’s in a Name? A Study of the Sobriquets 
in the Pesharim (Uppsala: Uppsala University, 2000), 271-80. By contrast, G. L. Doudna (4Q Pesher Nahum: A Critical 
Edition, JSPSup 35 [Sheffield: Sheffield Academic, 2001], 363—433) argues that the figure is instead a future, foreign 
conqueror. See also J. C. VanderKam, “Pesher Nahum and Josephus,” in When Judaism and Christianity Began: Essays 
in Memory of Anthony J. Saldarini, ed. A. Avery-Peck, D. Harrington, and J. Neusner (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 1.299-311. 
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(76 BcE). So active was Alexander Jannaeus that Josephus poetically says he “lived fifty years 
within one” (Ant. 13.303).'” 


Salome Alexandra (76-67 sce). Josephus lauds Salome Alexandra for her sagacity and favor 
with the people, over whom she ruled nine years to the age of 73 (Ant. 13.430; JW 1.119; see 
Map 8: Hasmonean Rule [II] [103-63 Bce]).'° As successor to Alexander Jannaeus and queen, 
she appointed her eldest son Jonn Hyrcanus II to the high priesthood (76 Bce; Ant. 20.242) 
whereas the younger, Aristobulus, remained in private life (JW 1.109). Of the two, Josephus 
presents the elder as an incompetent administrator who preferred a quiet life, whereas the 
younger was more vivacious (Ant. 13.407). Aside from preference for the firstborn son to the 
office, this had the strategic advantage in that the private disposition of Hyrcanus II was less 
likely to stir up trouble. Following her husband’s advice, she yielded power to the Pharisees 
(as well as to her late husband’s corpse), winning their favor and thereby that of the populace 
(Ant. 13.405—-406). Josephus indicates that she built a great army of mercenaries, which likely 
facilitated peaceful relations with Israel’s neighbors and perhaps granted leverage in negotiating 
peaceful terms with potential aggressors such as Tigranes of Armenia, who was then besieging 
Cleopatra in Ptolemais." Josephus states explicitly that Pharisees used their influence with the 
queen to eliminate their opponents (Ant. 13.408-409; J.W. 1.110-113),' especially those who 
executed the 800 during the reign of Alexander Jannaeus (Ant. 13.408-415), despite the mounting 
opposition of her younger son Aristobulus II (J.W. 1.114; Ant. 13.410-417). 

When Alexandra fell ill (67 Bce), her son Aristobulus II commenced a rebellion against the 
queen by first capturing all her fortresses, then securing the money they contained to acquire 
mercenaries (J.W. 1.117; Ant. 13.424-427). Josephus explains the rebellion by claiming 
Aristobulus long feared the dominance of the Pharisees and, with his mother’s death looming, 
thought that the rightful successor Hyrcanus II, his own brother, lacked the resolve to stand up to 
them (Ant. 13.422—423). When Hyrcanus complained to his mother, she secured the wife and 
sons of Aristobulus II in the Antonia Fortress, adjacent the Temple in Jerusalem (J. W. 1.118; Ant. 
13.424; 14.5). Alexandra soon died after a reign of nine years (67 Bce; J.W. 1.119; Ant. 13.430), 
having appointed Hyrcanus II heir to the kingdom and her successor (J. W. 1.120).!°%° 


Hyrcanus II and Aristobulus IT (67-63 sce). As the elder son and designate of the queen, 
Hyrcanus II was the rightful heir to the throne (see Map 8: Hasmonean Rule [II] [103-63 Bce]). 


102 Josephus suggests he died while fighting the Nabateans at Ragaba (Ant. 13.398-405), but elsewhere that he may have 
died in Jerusalem (J. W. 1.106—107; Atkinson, A History of the Hasmonean State, 132-33). 


'8T. Ilan, Silencing the Queen: The Literary Histories of Shelamzion and Other Jewish Women (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2006); K. Atkinson, Queen Salome: Jerusalem's Warrior Monarch of the First Century B.C.E. (Jefferson: McFarland, 
2012). 


104 Grabbe, Judaism, 304. Ptolemais was taken by the Armenian king Tigranes, then abandoned by his forces to confront 
a growing threat to his own kingdom from the Romans (70 sce; Josephus, J.W. 1.116; Ant. 13.419-421; Plutarch, Luc. 
21.2). She also dispatched her son, Aristobulus II, to take Damascus from the Iturean Ptolemy Menneus (70 Bce; JW 
1.115; Ant. 13.418). 


105 Tt is likely around this time (75 gce) that Antiochus XIII Asiaticus arrived in Rome, where he was acknowledged as king 
of Syria, though he claimed rule some years later and ruled from 69 to 64 Bce (Cicero, Against Gaius Verres 2.4.61, 67). 


'6This appointment seems to have occurred ca. 70 or 69 Bce. VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 338-39. 
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Yet he ruled only three months before losing power to his brother, Aristobulus II (Ant. 15.180). 
The pivotal event was a battle near Jericho where Hyrcanus’ supporters deserted him in favor 
of his brother (66 BcE; JW 1.120; Ant. 14.4).'°’ Hyrcanus made for the Antonia Fortress, where 
Aristobulus II’s wife and children remained in custody (JW 1.121; Ant. 14.5). From there 
he appealed to his brother for peace, from which gesture they reconciled and agreed that the 
ambitious Aristobulus II should rule as king, whereas Hyrcanus I] could retain the dignities of 
the king’s brother but retreat into the obscurity of private life (J.W. 1.121—122; Ant. 14.5—7). But 
the Idumean Antipater," long a foe of the new king and friend of Hyrcanus, was concerned 
by this development and interfered with arrangements of his own (J.W. 1.123; Ant. 14.8). He 
persuaded Hyrcanus II to flee to Aretas, king of the Nabateans, whom he persuaded to support 
the deposed king in gaining back his throne (66 Bce; J.W. 1.124—125; Ant. 14.9-16). Aretas, after 
much pleading by Antipater and promises by Hyrcanus (J.W. 1.126; Ant. 14.17—18), fought and 
defeated Aristobulus (64 Bce). Many of the latter’s forces deserted him in favor of his brother, 
forcing Aristobulus to flee to Jerusalem (Ant. 14.19). Aristobulus sought shelter in the Temple, 
since according to Josephus the priests alone remained loyal (Ant. 14.20). Aretas, Hyrcanus, and 
all his supporters pressed the siege up to the time of the Passover (Ant. 14.20—21).'® Aristobulus 
II was rescued only by the interference of the Roman general Scaurus who was dispatched by 
Pompey to wrest Damascus from Metellus and Lollius (64 Bce; J.W. 1.127; Ant. 14.29). Before 
he could reach Judea, Scaurus was approached by delegations from both brothers to plead for 
Roman assistance. Finding Aristobulus’ 300 talents persuasive,''? Scaurus sent word to Hyrcanus 
and Aretas to raise their siege or fall into disfavor with Rome and Pompey (J.W. 1.128). Aretas 
fled to Philadelphia, presumably with Hyrcanus, whereas Scaurus returned to Damascus (J. W. 
1.129; Ant. 14.32—33). With the siege lifted and his enemies on the run, Aristobulus pursued 
them as far as Papyron, where he routed the forces of Aretas and Hyrcanus (64 BcE; JW 1.129; 
Ant. 14.33). 

That same year Pompey himself arrived in Syria, where he was warmly received at Antioch 
and Seleucia (Strabo, Geogr. 16.2.8) and brought an end to Seleucid rule there.''' He then went 
to Coele-Syria, which along with other territory he organized as a Roman province (Strabo, 
Geogr. 16.2.14, 18, 12; Plutarch, Pompey 38.4—-39.3; Dio Cassius, Roman History 37.7a.1; 
Justinus, Hist. 40.2.5; Josephus, Ant. 14.34, 38—40).!!? Pompey received envoys from all over 


107 Hyrcanus II was later returned to the throne by Pompey (63 Bce; Ant. 15.180) to enjoy a long reign (to 40 Bce). 

108 Antipater, formerly called Antipas like his father, was the son of Antipas, who was appointed by Alexander Jannaeus to 
be governor (otpatnydc, stratégos) of Idumea (76 Bce; Josephus, Ant. 14.10). Antipater was said to have been kidnapped 
by Idumean brigands as a child (Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 1.6.3, 7.11). Later he became father to Herod the Great. 

'© While many leading Jews of the city fled to Egypt (Ant. 14.21), a certain Onias, who was so righteous and beloved by 
God that he caused rain to relieve a drought, remained (Ant. 14.22). When he refused to pray for Aristobulus’ demise, he 
was stoned to death (64 BcE; Ant. 14.22—24). 

110 Elsewhere Josephus says it was 400 talents (Ant. 14.30). 

11! He did this by refusing to reinstate Antiochus XIII Asiaticus as king (Appian, Syrian War 14.70; Dio Cassius, Roman 
History 37.7a.1; Justinus, Hist. 40.2.3-4). He was deposed in 66 Bce when Philippus, with the support of Azizus of 
Nabatea, set himself up as rival king of Syria (Diodorus, Hist. 40.1a.1) and was killed by Nabateans in 63 sce (Diodorus, 
Hist. 40.1a.1, 1b.1) 

112 Josephus says that Pompey came to Damascus at this time (Ant. 14.34), but this likely occurred the following year 
(Ant. 14.38). 
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Syria, Egypt, as well as Judea (63 Bce; Ant. 14.34). Hyrcanus and Aristobulus too pleaded their 
cases with Pompey in Damascus (Diodorus, Hist. 40.2.1; Josephus, J.W. 1.131—132; Ant. 14.41— 
45). Both were rebuked by Pompey, who effectively told them to behave until he was able to 
come to Judea and settle their affairs (Ant. 14.46). First he wanted to settle matters with the 
Nabateans (Ant. 14.46; Strabo, Geogr. 16.4.21; Plutarch, Pompey 41.1—2; Dio Cassius, Roman 
History 37.14.3—-15.2). But Aristobulus, presuming Pompey was bluffing, went to Delius then 
Judea (Ant. 14.47). Josephus does not say what Aristobulus intended by this, but inferred that his 
actions would lead to unrest and impede the plans Pompey intended (Ant. 14.46). Whatever the 
case, Pompey was enraged, changing his plans and mobilizing his forces already prepared for a 
campaign on the Nabateans for an assault on Aristobulus instead (Ant. 14.48; Dio Cassius, Roman 
History 37.15.2-3). 

Much to Aristobulus II’s dismay, Pompey caught up with him at Corea, where he was 
stationed in a fortress called Alexandrium at the entrance to Judea (Ant. 14.49). Aristobulus tried 
to buy time to prepare for a siege under the guise of negotiating terms, but ultimately yielded that 
fortress and made for Jerusalem in defiance (Ant. 15.52). Pompey followed and set up camp near 
Jericho (J.W. 1.138; Ant. 14.53), then headed to Jerusalem the next morning (J.W. 1.139; Ant. 
14.54). Aristobulus was alarmed and offered money to placate Roman fury. Pompey complied, 
but Aristobulus refused to admit the Roman envoy, Gabinius, into Jerusalem (J. W. 1.140; Ant. 
14.55—56; cf. Dio Cassius, Roman History 37.15.3). Exasperated by this interminable trickery, 
Pompey imprisoned Aristobulus and planned to take Jerusalem (63 BcE; J.W. 1.141; Ant. 14.57; 
Plutarch, Pompey 39.3; Dio Cassius, Roman History 37.15.3; Appian, Syrian War 10.50; Strabo, 
Geogr. 16.2.40). 

Within the city, according to Josephus, supporters of Aristobulus were willing to fight, 
whereas those of Hyrcanus were prepared to open the gates for Pompey. At the sight of Roman 
strength outside their walls, popular support fell with compliance (J. W. 1.142; Ant. 14.58). While 
the gentile army flooded into Jerusalem, Aristobulus’ supporters made for the Temple, from 
which they would make their stand (J.W. 1.143). With the council of Hyrcanus’ supporters, the 
Roman forces were able to surround the Temple and breach its walls to slay their foes within 
while pious priests continued their ministry undeterred by the violence around them (J. W. 1.144— 
151; Ant. 14.58-71). Pompey and his companions entered the sanctuary itself, though they 
resisted any temptations to pillage its treasures (J.W. 1.152; Ant. 14.72; Tacitus, Hist. 5.9). 
Instead, the next day he ordered it cleansed and offered requisite sacrifices (J.W. 1.153; Ant. 
14.73). Pompey restored Hyrcanus to the high priesthood (though not the kingship," J.W. 1.153; 
Ant. 14.73; 15.180; Dio Cassius, Roman History 37.16.4), imposed Roman rule over Coele-Syria 
and Judea under Scaurus (J.W. 1.154—-157; Ant. 14.74-79; Ag. Ap. 2.134; Appian, Syrian War 
11.51), and returned to Rome with Aristobulus as prisoner (63 BcE; J.W. 1.157—158; Ant. 14.79; 
Dio Cassius, Roman History 37.20.1—2; Strabo, Geogr. 16.2.46).!" 


'B Ant. 20.244; cf., to the contrary, Dio Cassius, Roman History 37.16.4. VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 340, 346. 
The matter is complicated by the fact that though Josephus says Pompey refused Hyrcanus II the diadem, he nonetheless 
refers to him later as “king” (VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 346). 

114 Along the way Pompey established Roman rule in various regions (62 BcE; Strabo, Geography 6.4.2; 11.2.18; 11.8.4; 
12.3.1—2; 12.3.13; 12.3.30; 12.3.34; 12.3.37; 12.3.38; Pliny, Nat. 6.120; Plutarch, Pompey 39.4—6; Appian, Syrian War 
11.50) before solidifying his friendship with Rome by marriage to Julia, daughter of Caesar (59 sce; Cicero, On Duties 
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The Romans from Pompey to Hadrian (63 Bce—135 ce) 


Pompey to Herod the Great (63—40 bce). Scaurus himself rallied his army toward the Nabateans 
at Petra where, though hindered by the terrain, he was nonetheless a sufficient threat to its king, 
Aretas III, with the aid of both Hyrcanus and Antipater, as to compel 300 talents to withdraw 
his forces (62 BcE; Josephus, JW 1.159; Ant. 14.80-81; see Map 9: Decline of Hasmonean Rule 
and Roman Presence [63—43 Bce]).'!° Though Aristobulus himself was a Roman prisoner, his 
son Alexander escaped Pompey’s grasp and gathered considerable support to plan to topple 
Hyrcanus and take back Judea (57 Bce; Josephus, JW 1.160). But Gabinius, successor to 
Scaurus as governor of Syria, dispatched Mark Antony to lead the suppression of the revolt (J. W. 
1.161—162; cf. Plutarch, Antony 3.1-3). Many of Alexander’s forces fell near Jerusalem, while 
others fled to Alexandrium where they refused offers of peace and were slain by Gabinius (JW 
1.163—164; Ant. 14.82—88). Alexander, trapped, surrendered to Gabinius (J.W. 1.167—168; Ant. 
14.89—90), who then divided the entire region into five governing districts (J W. 1.169—170; Ant. 
14.91). Alexander’s father Aristobulus escaped from Rome (56 Bce) and made for Judea, where 
he tried to regroup at Alexandrium (J.W. 1.171; Ant. 14.92). Gabinius thereupon sent his army 
to capture the fugitive, who retreated to Macherus (J.W. 1.171; Ant. 14.92) where he was again 
captured and sent back to Rome in chains (J.W. 1.172—174; Ant. 14.92—97; Dio Cassius, Roman 
History 39.56.6). At the direction of Pompey (Dio Cassius, Roman History 39.55.3, 56.3, 42.2.4, 
5.3), Gabinius turned toward Egypt to wrest the throne from Archelaus and restore rule of it to 
Ptolemy (55 Bce; Josephus, J.W. 1.175; Ant. 14.98—99; Plutarch, Antony 3.44.6; Appian, Syrian 
War 11.51; Dio Cassius, Roman History 39.55.1—3, 56.3—5, 58.1-3, 45.26.4). Gabinius went to 
Egypt and left a garrison of Roman soldiers there to maintain order (Caesar, Civil War 3.103.5, 
110.6; Dio Cassius, Roman History 42.5.4) before he returned to Judea. Meanwhile Alexander, 
son of Aristobulus, was again stirring revolt in Gabinius’ absence (J.W. 1.176; Ant. 14.100). 
Gabinius finally defeated Alexander near Mt. Tabor (55 sce; JW. 1.176—-177; Ant. 14.100-102) 
and established Antipater’s rule in Jerusalem (54 Bce; J W. 1.178; Ant. 14.103). With affairs settled 
Gabinius returned to Jerusalem and was succeeded by Crassus as the Roman governor of Syria 
(54 sce; Josephus, J.W. 1.179; Ant. 14.104).!1° 

Crassus had ambitious for an expedition against Parthia, for which he procured funding 
from the Temple treasuries (53 Bce; J.W. 1.179; Ant. 14.105-111; Ag. Ap. 2.82; Plutarch, 
Crass. 17.5—6). On his journey, Crassus was deliberately misled by a guide (Plutarch, Crassus 
20.1—22.6; Dio Cassius, Roman History 40.20.1—4) and killed in battle by the Parthian Surenas 
(June 53 sce; Plutarch, Crassius 23.1—33.4; Dio Cassius, Roman History 40.21.1—27.4; 49.21.2; 
Just 4.4.4). What remained of his army was led back to Syria by Cassius, who assumed control 


3.82; Plutarch, Julius 5.7; Pompey 47.9-10; 70.7; Suetonius, Julius 21.1; 83.1; Appian, Syrian War 2.14; Dio Cassius, 
Roman History 38.9.1). 

15 Lentulus Marcellinus, governor of Syria, attacked them shortly thereafter (ca. 58 Bce; Appian, Syrian War 11.51). It 
was around this time (ca. 59 Bce) that Josephus reports that an Essene named Manahem predicted the young Herod would 
be “king of the Jews” (Ant. 15.373). 

116 In Rome Gabinius was tried for his unauthorized invasion of Egypt (cf. Dio Cassius, Roman History 39.62.1). Though 
he was initially acquitted (Appian, Syrian War 11.51; Dio Cassius, Roman History 39.55.4; 39.62.2-3), he fell into 
disrepute with the public (Dio Cassius, Roman History 39.60.1—4, 61.3—4) and was ultimately convicted of extortion (53 
BCE; Appian, Syrian War 2.24; Dio Cassius, Roman History 39.55.5—6, 63.1—S, 46.8.1). 
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of the region (Josephus, J.W. 1.180; Ant. 14.119; Appian, Syrian War 4.59; Dio Cassius, Roman 
History 40.28.2). He slew supporters of Aristobulus (at the advice of Antipater), then took 
TARICHAEA (MacpaALA) and enslaved thousands of Jews (J.W. 1.180-182; Ant. 14.119-122). But 
Cassius still had to deal with the ongoing threat from Parthia. Soon he managed to repel their 
attempted invasion of Syria (52 Bce; Dio Cassius, Roman History 40.28.1). The following year 
(51 sce) a larger Parthian force, led by Pacorus, invaded Syria (Cicero, Letters to Atticus 5.18.1; 
5.20.2; Letters to Friends 3.8.10; 8.10.1—2; 15.1.1—2, 3.1, 4.2) but was driven back by Cassius 
(Cicero, Letters to Atticus 5.20.3; 5.21.2; Letters to Friends 2.10.2; 15.4.7; Dio Cassius, Roman 
History 40.28.3—29.3; 30.3; Justinus, Hist. 42.4.5). By the time Bibulus arrived in Antioch to 
replace Cassius as the new Roman governor of Syria (51 Bce), the Parthians were defeated 
(Cicero, Letters to Atticus 5.21.2; Appian, Syrian War 5.10; Dio Cassius, Roman History 40.30.1). 
They withdrew from Syria entirely the following year (50 Bce; Cicero, Letters to Atticus 6.8.5; 
Letters to Friends 12.19.2; Appian, Syrian War 11.51; Dio Cassius, Roman History 40.30.2). 

Meanwhile, Aristobulus had gained the favor of Caesar, who released him from his 
imprisonment in Rome and dispatched him, with the aid of two legions, to Syria to gain that 
territory by conquest (49 Bce; J. W. 1.183). Aristobulus was poisoned before he could carry out this 
task, however (J.W. 1.184; Ant. 14.124). Moreover, his son Alexander was beheaded at Pompey’s 
order by Metellus Scipio, commander under Pompey, in Antioch that same year (J.W. 1.185—186; 
Ant. 14.125—126; cf. Caesar, Civil War 3.31.1-33.2). By September of 48 Bce, however, Pompey 
himself was killed (Caesar, Civil War 3.103.2-104.3; Appian, Syrian War 2.84—86; Dio Cassius, 
Roman History 42.3.1—5.7), thereby ending his rivalry with Caesar and leaving Antipater, who 
was loyal to Pompey, vulnerable. The dexterous Antipater managed to turn misfortune into 
advantage by coming to the aid of Caesar, who was badly in need of relief in his campaign against 
Egypt (47 Bce; Plutarch, Caes. 17.1—-21.5; Suetonius, Jul. 64.1; Appian, Syrian War 2.90, 150; Dio 
Cassius, Roman History 42.40.1-5; Josephus, J.W.1.187—-188, Ant. 14.128-129, 138-139, 383, 
16.52; Ag. Ap. 2.61). As Josephus succinctly states it, Antipater “changed sides, and cultivated a 
friendship with Caesar” (J.W.1.187; Whiston). Antipater’s participation proved decisive in 
Caesar’s victory, and he distinguished himself in the eyes of Caesar by his courage in battle 
(J.W.1.189-192; Ant. 14.131—136). With this and similar acts of valor, Antipater gained marks of 
friendship from Caesar, including Roman citizenship and freedom from taxation (47 BCE; 
J.W.1.193-194; Ant. 14.137). When Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, appeared before Caesar to 
bring charges against Hyrcanus and Antipater, both the accused gained still more favor: According 
to Josephus, Antipater displayed the scars on his body as evidence of his loyalty to Rome 
(J.W.1.195-198). Caesar was so impressed that he confirmed Hyrcanus, who is said to have 
accompanied Antipater in his expeditions in Egypt (Ant. 14.138) as high priest (J.W. 1.194, 199; 
Ant. 14.137), and gave Antipater both the rule of procurator of Judea and leave to rebuild the walls 
of Jerusalem which were destroyed by Pompey (/.W.1.199—200; Ant. 14.143—144). Antipater in 
turn assigned his sons, Phasael and Herod, to govern Jerusalem and Galilee, respectively (Josephus, 
J.W.1.203; Ant. 14.158). The young Herod distinguished himself by ridding the countryside of the 
brigand Hezekias (J. W.1.204—205; Ant. 14.159-160) while Phasael was noted for his judicious 
governing of Jerusalem (J. W.1.206; Ant. 14.161—162). 

Hyrcanus, motivated by jealousy according to Josephus (J. W.1.208-209; Ant. 14.163-168), 
summoned Herod to answer for executing Hezekias without a trail. Herod came with a contingent 
of soldiers—numerous enough to intimidate but not so numerous as to suggest insurrection—and 
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was, with the aid of Sextus Caesar, promptly acquitted (J. W.1.210—211; Ant. 14.169-172). The 
latter also granted Herod jurisdiction over Coele-Syria and Samaria (J.W. 1.212—213; Ant. 
14.178—180), emboldening him to take vengeance on Hyrcanus, though he was dissuaded by his 
father Antipater and brother Phasael (J. W.1.213—215; Ant. 14.180—184).''” Soon after the murder 
of Julius Caesar (15 March 44 sce; Suetonius, Jul. 81.4—-82.4; J.W. 1.218; Ant. 14.270), Cassius, 
one of his assailants, made for Syria where he won over the loyalty of Roman forces at Apamea 
(March, 43 Bce; J.W. 1.218-219; Ant. 14.271-272; Dio Cassius, Roman History 47.28.1—5). 
Soon he used those forces to exact tribute from much of the region, including cities of Judea. 
Antipater readily complied, assigning his sons and a certain Malichus to the task (J.W. 1.220- 
222; Ant. 14.271—272). Herod dutifully collected his share from Galilee, but the delay of Malichus 
irritated Cassius, whose swift retribution was stayed only by the intervention of Antipater and a 
hundred talents of tribute (J. W. 2.221—222; Ant. 14.274-276). Though Josephus does not explain 
the nature of Malichus’ animosity toward Antipater, he provides an extended narrative of the 
former’s murder of the latter (43 BcE; J.W. 1.223—228; Ant. 14.277—284). That same year Herod 
avenged his father by killing Malichus (J. W. 1.229-235, Ant. 14.285—293; see Map 10: Herod the 
Great and His Successors [43 BcE-6 cE]), then defeat ed Antigonus, son of Arist obul us (42 BCE; 
J.W. 1.236—-240; Ant. 14.294—299), and married his second wife, Mariamne, granddaughter of 
Hyrcanus (J.W.1.240-241)."'8 Around this time (41 Bce), Jews complained of the abuses of 
Phasael and Herod to Antony (J.W. 1.242—243; Ant. 14.324—328), who sided with the brothers, 
established their governance of Judea, and slew many who raised protest (J.W. 1.244—247; Ant. 
14.329). 

Shortly thereafter (40 sce) the Parthians invaded Syria, first defeating the Roman governor 
Saxa (J.W.1.248-249; Ant. 14.330; Appian, Syrian War 5.10; Dio Cassius, Roman History 
48.24.3—26.1; Justinus, Hist. 42.4.7), then, under Pacorus, invading Judea (J.W. 1.250—255; Ant. 
14.331). Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, joined the fray by promising money and goods for the 
Parthians if they would leave him to rule Judea in the wake of their invasion (Ant. 14.33 1-332). 
Pacorus appealed to Phasael to negotiate terms of peace but Herod warned his brother of intrigue 
(J.W. 1.255; Ant. 14.341-345, 351). While a plot was forming against Phasael, Herod became 
wise to one against himself and fled, leaving his family at Masada (J. W. 1.260—264; Ant. 14.349- 
358), and when he fought off his assailants he built a palatial citadel with extensive fortifications, 
which he named Heropium (J.W. 1.265; Ant. 14.359-360). After securing his family Herod 
himself then made for Petra (J.W. 1.266—267; Ant. 14.361—362) while the Parthians plundered 
Jerusalem (J. W. 1.268). Phasael and Hyrcanus were taken captive (Ant. 14.348) while Antigonus 
was set up as king (Ant. 1.269; 20.245—246; Tacitus, Hist. 5.9; Dio Cassius, Roman History 
48.26.2). Antigonus bit off the ear of Hyrcanus to ensure his mutilation disqualified him from the 
high priesthood. The Parthians then bound him and took him back to Parthia (J.W. 1.269; 433; 


"7 At this time (47 Bce), according to Josephus (Ant. 14.185—210), Hyrcanus sent an envoy to Caesar at Rome to confirm 
their treaty of friendship. This was confirmed by Caesar and the senate on 9 February 44 sce (Josephus, Ant. 14.211—12, 
222). By 46 sce, Sextus Caesar was killed in battle by Caecilius Bassus, a supporter of Pompey (Josephus, J. W. 1.216; 
Ant. 14.268; Dio Cassius, Roman History 47.26.4—7). Caesar’s forces, under Antistius and with the support of Antipater, 
then attacked Caecilius Bassus to avenge Sextus Caesar (45 sce; J W 1.217; Ant. 14.268—69; Dio Cassius, Roman History 
47.27.1-S). 

118 With Mariamne, Josephus says, Herod had three male and two female children (Ant. 14.300). Herod’s first wife was 
Doris, a commoner, with whom he fathered Antipater (J.W. 1.240; Ant. 14.300). 
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Ant. 14.273; cf. 14.365—369; 20.248). Herod sought funding from Malichus at Petra to secure the 
release of Phasael (J.W. 1.274), but the latter was killed by Antigonus before the plan was able to 
progress (J.W.1.269-273; cf. Ant. 15.13; 17.257). Furthermore, Herod found considerable ill- 
will among the Nabateans and was forced to flee to Alexandria (J.W. 1.277—279; Ant. 14.370- 
375) and then to Rome (J.W. 1.279; Ant. 14.376), where Antonius and Octavianus were recently 
received with accolades (Plutarch, Ant. 31.5; Suetonius, Augustus 22.1; Appian, Syrian War 
5.60). At Rome Herod was honored by Antonius and Octavianus and, with the affirmation of the 
senate, recognized as king (Baotsia, basileia) of Judea (J. W.1.280-285, 388, 665; Ant. 14.377- 
389, 446; 17.191; Strabo, Geography 2.46). 


Herod the Great (40-4 sce). While events were unfolding in Rome, Herod’s brother Joseph, 
stationed at Masada, was under siege by Antigonus (Josephus, Ant. 14.390), who was installed 
on the throne in Jerusalem by the Parthians (Ant. 14.331; see Map 10: Herod the Great and His 
Successors [43 BcE—6 cE]). For want of water Joseph made plans to flee to the Nabateans where 
Malichus, their king, changed his mind about Herod. But a timely rain filled their cisterns and 
provided Joseph and his compatriots sustenance to strike out against the forces of Antigonus 
(39 Bce; Josephus, J.W. 1.286—287; Ant. 14.391). Rome, under the general Ventidius, repelled 
the remaining Parthians from Syria and made for Jerusalem. Ventidius procured funds from 
Antigonus, who was still holding out hopes for Parthian assistance, before appointing Silo to 
oversee some of the Roman soldiers in Judea and departing (J.W. 1.288—289; Ant. 14.392-393; 
Dio Cassius, Roman History 48.41.4—5). This was the state of affairs when Herod arrived from 
Rome. After coming ashore at Ptolemais he marched a makeshift army against Antigonus in 
Galilee accompanied by Venditius and Silo, both of whom had been instructed by Antony to aid 
Herod in securing his kingdom (J. W. 1.290; Ant. 14.394). The Galileans willingly joined Herod’s 
cause (J.W. 1.291; Ant. 14.395). Then Herod retrieved his family at Masada (J. W. 1.292—293) and 
joined his forces with those of Silo adjacent Jerusalem where Antigonus’ soldiers held the city 
(J.W. 1.294; Ant. 14.396).'"? The assault was delayed by want of provisions, which Herod himself 
sought to procure (J. W. 1.295—302; Ant. 14.397-412). Then he conquered the lands entitled to him 
by Rome, beginning with Idumea, where he stationed his brother Joseph to police any sedition by 
Antigonus (J.W. 1.303; Ant. 14.413). He moved his family to Samaria and then conquered what 
remained of Galilee (J.W. 1.303—308; Ant. 14.413-419). 

By 38 sce Ventidius ordered Herod to settle his rule in Judea and to come to his aid against 
Parthia (Josephus, J.W. 1.309; Ant. 14.420). This he did by a wholesale slaughter against 
“robbers” in Judea (J. W. 1.310-316; Ant. 14.421-433). But Ventidius, having killed Pacorus and 
driven the remaining Parthians from Syria (Strabo, Geography 16.2.8; J.W. 1.317; Ant. 14.434; 
Tacitus, Hist. 5.9; Dio Cassius, Roman History 49.19.1—21.2; Justinus, Hist. 42.4.7-10), was 
ordered by Antony to join Herod against Antigonus; he dispatched his general Machaerus for the 
task (June 38 sce; J.W. 1.317; Ant. 14.434). Though Machaerus was susceptible to bribery from 
Antigonus, the latter turned him away both empty-handed and in defeat. Sulking, Machaerus 
returned to Herod at Emmaus and slew every Jew he could find along the way (J.W. 1.319; Ant. 
14.435—436). Herod, enraged, was barely dissuaded—first from coming to blows with Machaerus, 


"VanderKam (From Joshua to Caiaphas, 389) plausibly suggests that “the center of the Romans’ objection” to 
Antigonus’ rule was that “he was a Parthian appointee.” 
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then from bringing the general before Antony on charges (J. W. 1.320; Ant. 14.437-438). Joseph, 
contrary to his brother’s instructions, marched toward Jericho in search of provisions with five 
Roman cohorts supplied by Machaerus (J.W. 1.323; Ant. 14.448). They were attacked by 
Antigonus, who both killed Joseph and routed the inexperienced soldiers (J.W. 1.324; Ant. 
14.449). Antigonus, emboldened by his success, mutilated Joseph’s body and murdered Herod’s 
principal supporters (J. W. 1.325—326; Ant. 14.450). When Herod learned of this he gathered his 
forces to march against Antigonus (37 BCE; J. W. 1.327-338; Ant. 14.451). In his rage Herod slew 
Antigonus’ forces and supporters, and Antigonus himself was spared only by the onset of winter, 
which impeded his pursuers’ progress (J.W. 1.339; Ant. 14.452-461). But Herod avenged his 
brother’s death by murdering Pappus, general of Antigonus, and sending his severed head to 
Pheroras, his brother, who was responsible for the killing of Joseph (J.W. 1.342; Ant. 14.464). 
When winter subsided Herod set his forces to prepare for his siege of Jerusalem while he went to 
Samaria to marry Mariamne, daughter of Alexander, the son of Aristobulus (37 Bce; Josephus, 
J.W. 1.343-344; Ant. 14.465-467; cf. J.W. 1.432). By May 37 Bce Herod was again at Jerusalem 
where, with the help of Rome under Sossius, he commenced his siege of Jerusalem (J. W. 1.345— 
346; Ant. 14.468-469). The city was divided: some were ready to defend the city, others prepared 
to die, and still others took to looting (J.W. 1.347-348; Ant. 14.470-475). The city was taken 
after a siege of three (cf. J.W. 1.349) or five months (J. W. 1.351),'”° during which Antigonus fell 
at the feet of Sossius to grovel for his life (J.W. 1.153; Ant. 14.481). The Roman commander 
mocked his timidity and sent him off as prisoner to Antony (Ant. 14.488). For his part, Herod 
spared the city and its Temple from the plundering hands of Roman soldiers and offered them 
rewards of his own money instead (J.W. 1.356; Ant. 14.482-486; cf. Tacitus, Hist. 5.9; Dio 
Cassius, Roman History 49.22.3—6). Sossius withdrew to Rome, where his prisoner Antigonus 
was executed by order of Antony (J. W. 1.357; Ant. 14.489-491; 15.8—10; 20.246; cf. J.W. 1.665; 
Dio Cassius, Roman History 49.22.6; Plutarch, Antony 36.4).'?! 

At last Herod, appointed by Rome to the rule of Judea in 40 Bce, acquired it and began 
consolidating his power in 37 Bce (Josephus, J.W. 1.358; Ant. 15.1-7). When Hyrcanus learned 
of this development, he returned to Judea where he was received by Herod with honor (Ant. 
15.16—21, 181). Soon Herod appointed an obscure priest from Babylon named Ananel (Avévnaoc, 
Ananélos; Ant. 15.22) to the high priesthood, much to the chagrin of Hyrcanus’ daughter 
Alexandra, who insisted her son Aristobulus III (brother of Herod’s wife Mariamne) was the 
rightful holder of this post'” and appealed to Antony (by way of Cleopatra, whom he married in 
36 BCE [Strabo, Geography 17.1.11]) for intercession (Ant. 15.22—24; 20.247). But Cleopatra had 
her own ambitions and requested of Antony that she receive Judea and Arabia for her own, and 
that their present governors be removed (Ant. 15.92; cf. J.W. 1.440). Herod, with pressure from 
Mariamne but especially motivated by his own purposes, withdrew the high priesthood from 
Ananel and granted it to Aristobulus III (36 Bce; J.W. 1.437, Ant. 15.31-41, 56, 20.248). 


12 For a presentation of the conflicting evidence, see Schiirer, History 1.284-86 n. 11. 
121 On the coins minted by Antigonus, see Meshorer, A Treasury of Jewish Coins, 30, 34, 50-56. 


'2VanderKam (From Joshua to Caiaphas, 394) observes that Aristobulus’ youth—he was 14 or 15 years old—may have 
prevented him from being a viable candidate for the role (cf. Ant. 15.34). For Ananel, see VanderKam, From Joshua to 
Caiaphas, 395-98. 
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Nevertheless, Herod did not trust his mother-in-law, Alexandra, whom he moved to his own 
palace where he could keep a close eye upon her. He was careful, however, not to repress her too 
much because of her friendship with Cleopatra (35 Bce; Josephus, Ant. 15.42—49). Soon he set his 
sights upon Aristobulus, the young high priest who was then only about 17 years old. After the 
Feast of Tabernacles, Herod was hosted by Alexandra at a banquet at Jericho, where he persuaded 
the youth to enter a pool. There Herod had him drowned (October 35 Bce; Josephus, J. W. 1.437; 
Ant. 14.388; 15.50-62, 222; 20.248-249).' News of this outrage reached Antony by way of 
Alexandra’s correspondence with Cleopatra (Ant. 15.63—74; J.W.1.441). Herod secretly left 
instructions with Joseph, husband of his sister Salome, that should Antony slay him Joseph was to 
kill Mariamne. Rather than rebuking Herod for his actions, Antony rebuked Cleopatra for meddling 
in affairs of state (34 Bce; Ant. 15.75—78). When Mariamne got word of Herod’s intrigue, the king 
had Joseph killed and Alexandra imprisoned (J.W. 1.442443; Ant. 15.80-87, 254).'4 Cleopatra 
meanwhile sought to acquire Herod’s kingdom, first by plotting his demise (J.W. 1.360) but 
ultimately by persuading Antony to grant her portions of his kingdom. She then required him to pay 
a princely sum in rent to retain usage (J.W. 1.362; Ant. 15.107; cf. Plutarch, Antony 54.5—9; Dio 
Cassius, Roman History 49.41.1—3; 50.1.5). Cleopatra, still bitter toward Herod, convinced Antony 
to dispatch Herod to fight against the Nabateans, expecting him to meet his end in battle (J. W. 
1.364365; Ant. 15.108—-110). The plan failed when Herod gained the upper hand (32 Bce; J. W. 
1.366—367; Ant. 15.111—115), prompting Cleopatra’s general Athenion to join the foray to ensure 
Herod’s defeat though not his death (J. W. 1.367—369; Ant. 15.116—120). 

In 31 sce an earthquake struck Judea, killing thousands (Josephus, J.W. 1.370; Ant. 15.121- 
122). The Nabateans, expecting Judea to be weakened by the damage, promptly invaded (J. W. 
1.371). Herod rallied the dispirited Judeans (J. W. 1.371-379) and soundly defeated his opponents 
(J.W. 1.380-385; Ant. 15.123—160). But Herod had larger matters with which to deal. His 
friendship with Antony was an asset to his rise to power but a liability when Antony was defeated 
at Actium (31 sce; cf. Plutarch, Ant. 65.1-67.1; Suetonius, Augustus 17.2; 96.2; Appian, Syrian 
War 4.38; Pausanius, Descr. 8.9.6; Dio Cassius, Roman History 50.15.4—35.6).'*° Herod naturally 
feared the victorious Octavian for his own alliance with the new ruler’s vanquished opponent. He 
lost no time in simply switching sides, similar to the move made by Antipater with regard to 
Caesar. Leaving his diadem and all pretenses of royalty aside, Herod sailed to Rhodes to persuade 
the new ruler of the suitability of retaining him as a loyal client king (J.W. 1.386-390; Ant. 
15.187—194). Octavian forgave Herod, confirmed his kingship, and promised him further 
kindnesses (J. W. 1.391—393; Ant. 15.195—198; cf. Strabo, Geogr. 16.2.46). Later that year Herod 
received Octavian, known as Augustus after 37 Bce, at Ptolemais, where he entertained the king, 
lavished him with gifts, and furnished his troops with requisite supplies for their upcoming 
campaign in Egypt (J.W. 1.394395; Ant. 15.198-201). 

Herod’s political successes were tempered by growing domestic turmoil. He expelled from 
Jerusalem his son Antipater, whom he fathered by his first wife Doris, for the sake of the sons of 


123 Josephus notes, with no elaboration, that Ananel was reappointed to the high priesthood upon Aristobulus’ death (Ant. 
15.56). 


124 After Joseph’s death, Herod gave rule of Idumea to Costobarus along with his sister Salome as his wife (34 BCE; 
Josephus, Ant. 15.254—59). 


125 Cleopatra died the following year (Pompeius Trogus, Philippic Histories 40). 
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his wife Mariamne. He also murdered Hyrcanus, his wife’s grandfather (30 Bce; Josephus, J. W. 
1.433; Ant. 15.176),'*° having already drowned her brother Aristobulus (J.W. 1.437). He did not 
trust his mother-in-law Alexandra, and so great had Mariamne’s hatred toward him grown that 
she received news of his success with lament rather than rejoicing (Ant. 15.202—221). He regained 
Jericho, Gadara, Hippos, Samaria (which in 25 sce he rebuilt and renamed Sebaste; Ant. 15.292— 
298; J.W. 1.403), Gaza, Anthedon, Joppa, and Strato’s Tower (which he rebuilt and renamed 
Caesarea; 10-9 sce; J.W. 1.408-414; Ant. 15.293, 331-341; 16.136) from Octavian when he met 
him in Egypt (30 sce; J. W. 1.396-397; Ant. 15.215-217),' and accompanied the Emperor on his 
homeward journey as far as Antioch (Ant. 15.218). The following year (29 Bce), under suspicion 
of intrigue and due to her growing insolence, Herod put his wife Mariamne to death, aided by the 
encouragement of his sister Salome (Ant. 15.218—239; J.W. 1.438-444). Her mother Alexandra 
was executed the following year (28 BcE; Ant. 15.247—252). 

By 25 gce Herod had sufficiently consolidated his power so as to build an elaborate palace in the 
upper city of Jerusalem (Josephus, Ant. 15.317—318) and to marry a third wife, a second Mariamne, 
daughter of a high priest (Ant. 15.319-322; J.W: 1.573, 599).'*8 By 20 Bce, Herod began building 
the Temple in Jerusalem (Ant. 15.380-425; J.W. 1.401), placating a suspicious public by promising 
not to dismantle the old before preparations were in place for the new (Ant. 15.389). Josephus 
describes the building with considerable detail (J. W. 1.392-419) and underscores the propriety with 
which Herod undertook the enterprise with respect to Jewish law (J. W. 1.420-425). Sometime after 
Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa (lieutenant to Octavian and noted hero of the Battle of Actium in 31 BCE 
against Mark Antony and Cleopatra) was assigned jurisdiction by Caesar over the eastern regions 
of the Empire, Herod visited him to cultivate their friendship (Ant. 15.350; 23/22 Bce). Agrippa 
visited Herod in Jerusalem (15 Bce), where he enjoyed a lavish welcome (Ant. 16.13; Philo, Leg. 
37.294297). The next year Herod came to Agrippa’s aid for the latter’s campaigns in Bosphorus 
(14 Bce; Ant. 16.16—22) and in diplomatic matters through Asia Minor (Ant. 16.23-62; cf. 12.125- 
126). Within his own realm Herod remitted one-third of his subjects’ taxes (20/19 BcE)—primarily, 
according to Josephus, to counter his dearth of public approval (Ant. 15.356)—then a fourth of 
taxes again in 14 gce (Ant. 16.63-65). 

It was not long, however, before domestic turmoil marred Herod’s political success. As early 
as 23 Bce Augustus granted Herod the right to nominate his successor (Josephus, Ant. 15.343), 
which occasioned nearly two decades of strife. Early on Herod’s attentions were directed toward 
his sons by the first Mariamne, Alexander and Aristobulus, whom he sent to Rome for education 
(22/23 Bce; Ant. 15.342). Later Herod himself would visit Caesar in Rome (19 Bce) and return 
home with those sons (18/17 Bce; Ant. 16.6). But Salome, Herod’s sister, conspired against 
Alexander and Aristobulus as she had done against their mother Mariamne (14 Bce; Ant. 16.66). 
The youths made public their grievances against their father, while he was away, for injustices 


12 Hyrcanus’ crime, according to Josephus, was that he had a better claim to the throne than did Herod (J W. 1.433). 

127 Later (23/22 sce), Augustus gave him Trachonitis, Batanea, and Auranitis (Ant. 15.343-348; JW 1.398-400), then 
Zenodorus (20 sce; Ant. 15.354) and Paneas (Ant. 15.363-364; J.W. 1.404406). He was also granted administrative 
jurisdiction in Syria (20 sce; toig éxitpomedovow ts Lupiac, tois epitropeuousin tës Syrias, JW. 1.399; éxitponov, 
epitropon, Ant. 15.360). 

128 See N. Kokkinos, The Herodian Dynasty: Origins, Role in Society, and Eclipse, JSPSup 30 (Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 1998), 217-23. 
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done to their mother, which Salome was all too glad to promote still further. Upon Herod’s 
return, this loyal sister reported to him the threats to his life spouted by the young men (Ant. 
16.72—73). His solution was to bring Antipater, his first son by his first wife Doris, back into the 
public life with leave to do as he saw fit. Herod hoped the young conspirators would view the 
move as a threat to their own succession and thus temper their behavior (Ant. 16.78—80; J.W. 
1.445448). For his part, Antipater was pleased with his newfound favor with his father and 
exacerbated the rumors of intrigue among his half-brothers (Ant. 16.81—84). Antipater’s cunning 
paid off, so fanning the flames of discord with his half-brothers while courting favor with his 
father that the king brought his mother, Herod’s first wife Doris, to his palace. Herod wrote 
favorably of the young man to Caesar himself as successor to the diadem (Ant. 16.85; J.W. 1.451) 
and sent him to Rome with Agrippa (13 sce; Ant. 16.86). Even while in Rome courting Caesar 
for succession to his father’s throne, Antipater continued to fuel rumors about Alexander and 
Aristobulus back home until Herod’s fury compelled him to sail for Rome himself to bring 
charges against his sons to Caesar (12 Bce; Ant. 16.87—99). In tears the young men pleaded their 
innocence before Caesar (Ant. 16.100—120), who mediated reconciliation between Herod and the 
two sons (Ant. 16.121-126; J.W. 1.452-456). Upon his return to Jerusalem, Herod publicly 
explained the reconciliation and announced his appointment of succession first to Antipater, then 
to Alexander and Aristobulus (Ant. 16.127—135; J.W. 1.457-466). But by 8 Bce Herod learned of 
a conspiracy against him by the same Alexander and Aristobulus and again had them imprisoned 
with the intent to bring them before Augustus once more (Ant. 16.313-334; J.W. 1.526-529, 
534-537). When Caesar granted Herod leave to do as he saw fit with his sons, he had them 
executed at Sebaste (6 BcE; Ant. 16.361-394; J.W. 1.538-551). 

Though his authority was firmly established, Herod did not enjoy the support of the Pharisees, 
who opposed his rule and foresaw its end (Josephus, Ant. 17.4143). He ordered the execution 
of those Pharisees, and even persons among his own family who consented to their predictions 
(6 BCE; Ant. 17.44—-45). He then named Antipater, who but recently went to Rome (Ant. 17.51— 
52; J.W. 1.573), his successor (Ant. 17.53; J.W. 1.573). Herod grew ill the next year (5 Bce) but 
survived both illness and plots against his life (Ant. 17.54—-57; J.W. 1.580). When Herod’s 
brother Pheroras died (5 Bce; Ant. 17.59; J.W. 1.580), the conspiracies of Antipater against his 
father became known to him (Ant. 17.60—82; J.W. 1.582—600). Antipater, however, was still in 
Rome and unaware that his plot had been discovered. Thus he had no reason for alarm when 
Herod implored him to return to Judea (Ant. 17.83—92; J.W. 1.608-617). To his surprise his 
arrival was met with accusation, trial, and imprisonment (J.W. 1.618—640; Ant. 17.93-132). 
Herod dispatched news of his misfortunes to Rome (J.W. 1.640) in which he related his hatred 
for Archelaus and Philip for their participation in Antipater’s schemes and bequeathed his 
kingdom to Antipas (J.W. 1.645—-646; Ant. 17.146). The emperor himself ordered Antipater’s 
execution the following year (4 BcE; Ant. 17.182—-187; J.W. 1.661-664). By then Herod was 
nearing death, but was not yet too frail to put down an uprising of rebellion (Ant. 17.149-167; 
J.W. 1.647-655). His physical ailments were grueling and defied remedy (Ant. 17.168—172), but 
his cruelty was by no means waning. He ordered the rounding up of leading men of the region 
to be executed upon his death. That way, he reasoned, there would be lamenting at his death, 
even if not for himself (Ant. 17.173-181).'”? Meanwhile Herod’s emissary from Rome arrived 


1» Fortunately, Salome and Alexas interceded and released the prisoners even before they received word of Herod’s death 
(Ant. 17.193). 
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with news that Caesar granted the dying king leave to handle Antipater as he saw fit (Ant. 
17.182). Herod then ordered Antipater’s execution (Ant. 17.183—187) and changed his will yet 
again. He named his son Archelaus as his heir to the kingdom instead of Antipas, whom he now 
designated tetrarch of Galilee and Perea (Ant. 17.188). Philip was granted the tetrarchy of 
Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, and Paneas while he bequeathed Yavneh, Ashdod, and Phasaelis to his 
sister Salome (Ant. 17.189; J.W. 1.664). Herod then died, five days after his execution of 
Antipater, in the spring of 4 sce (Ant. 17.191). 


Herod’s Successors (4 BcE—6 cE). Upon Herod’s death Archelaus was proclaimed heir and 
conducted his father’s funeral procession to Herodium, where the late king was to be interred 
(Josephus, Ant. 17.195—199; see Map 10: Herod the Great and His Successors [43 BcE-6 ce]). 
But publicly Archelaus refrained from the title of “king” (BactAsetoc, basileios) and refused 
the diadem until confirmed by Caesar (Ant. 17.202). This and other virtuous acts gained him 
immediate favor with the populace (Ant. 17.204—205). Emboldened by their newly discovered 
voice, the crowds persuaded the seemingly compliant Archelaus to bring those who slew innocent 
people (under Herod’s orders) to justice and appoint a more agreeable high priest (Ant. 17.206— 
218). Archelaus, though, was eager to make for Rome to receive Caesar’s determination about 
his rule (Ant. 17.208, 222). 

Antipas, with the support of Salome, Herod’s sister, also sailed for Rome to make his claim 
for the throne in accord with Herod’s prior will (Ant. 17.224). At Rome Antipater enjoyed the 
support of his relatives, though more out of hatred for Archelaus than favor for him (Ant. 17.227). 
After hearing their respective pleas and some deliberation, Caesar ruled that Archelaus should 
not be king but “ethnarch” of a large region (Ant. 17.317; 4 BcE-6 cE). Antipas was made 
“tetrarch” of Galilee and Perea (Ant. 17.318; 4 BcE—39 ce). Philip was made “tetrarch” over 
Batanea, Trachonitis, Auranitis, and neighboring regions (Ant. 17.319). 

While events were unfolding in Rome, word reached Caesar from Varus, governor (otpatnyoc, 
stratégos) of Syria, of rebellion among Jews that erupted upon Archelaus’ departure (Josephus, 
Ant. 17.250). With Archelaus in Rome and Varus back in Antioch, a certain Sabinus, whom 
Josephus calls “Caesar’s steward for the Syrian affairs” (Whiston) or “the imperial procurator for 
the province of Syria” (LCL; Kaisapoc énitpomocs tõv év Lupia. npayuátov, Kaisaros epitropos 
ton en Syria pragmaton, Ant. 17.221), went to Jerusalem where he seized Herod’s palace, took 
charge of all Herod’s effects (Ant. 17.221—223), and used his troops to plunder money from 
Judeans (Ant. 17.251—253). Josephus describes scenes of widespread chaos (Ant. 17.251—284). 
Masses of Jewish pilgrims descended upon Jerusalem for the feast of Pentecost and took 
advantage of their numbers to take vengeance on Sabinus (Ant. 17.254—255). He managed to 
fend off his opponents, slaughter many, and pillage the Temple treasuries (Ant. 17.256—270). 
Other cells of rebellion emerged under Judas, son of Ezekias, who caused Herod such pains (Ant. 
17.271-272); Simon, former servant of Herod (Ant. 17.273-277); and Athrogenes, whom 
Josephus described as completely unknown and possessing not a shred of notoriety except for 
“his great stature and feats of strength” (Ant. 17.278 LCL; cf. Ant. 17.278-285). Only the swift 
and heavy hand of Varus suppressed the rebellion (Ant. 17.286—298; J.W. 2.39-79). 

The tetrarchy of Herod Philip (4 Bce—34 ce) endured for 38 years until his death in 34 ce and 
extended to the north and east of Galilee (Josephus, Ant. 17.189, 319; 18.106; J.W. 2.95). He had 
the city of Paneas to the north rebuilt and called CAEsAREA Puicippl, both honoring Caesar 
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Augustus and distinguishing it from his father’s CAESAREA (MARITIMA at Strato’s Tower). 
Bethsaida was also rebuilt and renamed after Augustus’ daughter, Julias (J.W. 1.168; Ant. 18.28). 
He is known for his prudence and justice (Ant. 18.106—107) in ruling over a predominantly 
gentile population. He was married to the daughter of Herodias, Salome. When he died without 
an heir (ca. 34 ce) his realm was delegated by the emperor Tiberias to the province of Syria (Ant. 
18.106—108) and later allotted to Agrippa I (37 ce). 

Herod Antipas’ rule over Galilee and Perea was also lengthy (4 BcE—39 cE; Josephus, J. W. 
2.94-95; 2.168; Ant. 18.27, 36-38). He fortified Beth-haram (Betharamphtha), east of the 
Jordan, and renamed it after Augustus’ wife Julia Livia. He also rebuilt Sepphoris, renaming 
it Autocratoris, and established it as a key administrative center for the area. His most 
important city was TIBERIAS, built on the western shores of the Sea of Galilee with an 
importance that rivaled that of Sepphoris. This city was dedicated ca. 19-20 ce, in the twenty- 
fourth year of Antipas’ reign. However, Josephus notes the hesitance of pious Jews to live 
there because of its location upon a graveyard (J.W. 1.168; Ant. 18.36—-38).'*° Later in his 
reign (ca. 36 cE), Antipas became embroiled in conflict with NABATEA when he planned to 
divorce his wife Phasaelis, the daughter of the king of Nabatea, Aretas IV (Ant. 18.109-119), 
to marry his niece, Herodias. Herodias herself had been married both to Herod Philip and 
another Herod, son of Mariamne (II), daughter of Simon Boethus (Ant. 18.109-111). The 
princess got wind of the plan; she fled to her father (Ant. 18.112), who sent his army to defeat 
that of Antipas, with the aid of deserters from the tetrarchy of Philip (Ant. 18.113-114)."! 
Antipas appealed to Tiberias Caesar, who dispatched Vitellius, governor (otpatnyoc, 
stratégos) of Syria, to repel the forces of Aretas (Ant. 18.115, 120). But news of Tiberius 
Caesar’s death (37 cE) brought the expedition to a halt. His successor, Gaius Caligula, 
appointed Herod Agrippa, nephew of Antipas, as “king” (BaotAevc, basileus) of the territory 
of Herod Philip. Antipas, prompted by his wife Herodias, who was also sister to Herod 
Agrippa, traveled to Rome to petition the emperor for a similar title. Gaius saw the request as 
treachery and exiled him to Gaul, where Herodias voluntarily joined him (J. W. 2.181—183; 
Ant. 18.237—254). 

Josephus tells little about the rule of Archelaus, but none of it was very good (Ant. 17.339- 
354). By his tenth year, Archelaus’ brutality and tyranny prompted principal men of Judea 
and Samaria jointly to bring accusations against him before Caesar (Ant. 17.342), who 
summoned him to Rome, tried him, and banished him to Gaul (Ant. 17.343-344; J.W. 2.111- 
117). His territory was allotted to the province of Syria under the supervision of Quirinius (6 
cE; Ant. 17.354; 18.1-2). With the removal of Archelaus (6 cE) indirect Roman rule came to 
an end and a new administrative organization with direct Roman rule was necessary under the 
hegemony of a procurator (J. W. 1.39-79, 111-117; Ant. 17.250—298, 339-355). This required 
a census by both the Syrian legate Quirinius and the procurator (éaitpomoc, epitropos) of 
Judea Coponius, inciting rebellions by Judas the Galilean and a Pharisee named Zaddok (Ant. 


130 On Antipas’ role in negotiations between the Syrian legate Vitellius and Artabanas III of Parthia (Josephus, Ant. 18.96— 
105), see Grabbe, Judaism, 425-26. 


BI In addition to inciting the wrath of the father of a disgraced woman, Antipas was the object of critique for John the 
Baptist (Mark 6:14-29; Matt 14:1-12; Luke 3:19-20; Ant. 18.116-19). 
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18.2, 29, 31; J.W. 2.117; Acts 5:37).'* Ananus, son of Seth, was appointed high priest 
(Josephus, Ant. 18.26).'* 


Roman Rule (6-41 ce). Little is known of the next two decades except a list of governors 
provided by Josephus (Ant. 18.29-35): Coponius (6—ca. 9 cE), Marcus Ambivulus (ca. 9—12 cE), 
Annius Rufus (ca. 12—15 ce), and Valerius Gratus (ca. 15—26 cE; see Map 11: Direct Roman Rule 
[6-66 ce]).'*4* More is known about the rule of Pontius Pilate (26-36 cE), from the writings of 
Josephus (Ant. 18.170—178), Tacitus (Ann. 1.80), Suetonius (Tib. 41), the New Testament (Matt 
27; Mark 15; Luke 3, 13, 23; John 18-19; Acts 3, 4, 14; 1 Tim 6), and a Latin inscription (IMJ: 
AE 1963 no. 104). 

Though comparatively lengthy, Pilate’s rule was troubled by ill-advised decisions that riled 
those within his jurisdiction. Among the first missteps on Pilate’s part was to quarter a garrison 
of Roman soldiers in Jerusalem under cover of darkness and bearing standards with imperial 
images. Jewish protests to Pilate were met with a deployment of soldiers threatening death to 
those who continued their demonstration. Undeterred, the pious protestors lay down on the 
ground and exposed their necks to their would-be assailants. Pilate, moved by their piety, spared 
the protestors and removed the standards from Jerusalem. In another incident Pilate placed 
Roman shields within the palace of Jerusalem. Jews were offended even though they bore no 
images. Pilate ignored their pleas for removal but was forced to concede when the complaint was 
taken to the emperor, who ordered them removed. In yet another incident Pilate used Temple 
treasury funds for construction of an aqueduct to bring water into the city of Jerusalem. Pilate 
dressed his solders in civilian clothes, armed them, and had them mingle among the throngs of 
protestors. At his signal, they killed and injured many unarmed people in the crowd (Josephus, 
J.W. 2.169-77; Ant. 18.55—62, 85-87; cf. Philo, Leg. 301-302). 

More problematic was his response to a disturbance among the Samaritans when a man 
offered to show them the sacred vessels of the tabernacle which were allegedly buried on Mount 
Gerizim. When a crowd gathered for the display Pilate feared rebellion and sent troops to 
intercede. The Roman soldiers killed many, captured some, and dispersed the rest. Pilate had the 
leaders among the captured executed, causing the Samaritans to voice their protest to the Roman 
governor of Syria, Lucius Vitellius. Vitellius sent a certain Marcellus to take charge of Judea 
while Pilate was ordered to stand for his crimes before the emperor. Tiberius Caesar, however, 
died before Pilate arrived in Rome (March, 37 ce) and nothing else is known of Pilate. Vitellius 
enjoyed the favor of the Jewish population by recalling Pilate as well as remitting taxation on 
agricultural goods for citizens of Jerusalem. Furthermore, according to Josephus (Ant. 15.403- 
409; 18.90—95) he returned custody of the high priestly vestments to the Jews.!° 


132 Josephus (Ant. 18.30) also mentions an incident during the time of Coponius when the Temple was polluted by some 
Samaritans who desecrated it with human bones during the Passover. 

133 See VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 418-24. 

134Īn 19 ce, Josephus reports, Jews were expelled from Rome (Ant. 18.81—84; cf. Tacitus, Annals 2.85.4; Suetonius, 
Tiberius 36; Dio Cassius, Roman History 57.18.5). 

'85These sacred garments were kept adjacent to the Temple in a building converted into a fortress called Antonia by Herod 
the Great. He retained the garments presumably as a means of controlling the population, and they fell into Roman hands 
subsequently. 
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Shortly afterwards, in the winter of 39—40 ce, a small community of gentiles in the town of 
Yavneh (Jamnia) built an altar for the emperor cult. When the Jews of the town destroyed it, the 
new emperor Gaius Caligula'*°—informed by the procurator Gaius Herrenius Capito—reacted 
swiftly. Incensed at the insult to his royalty, the emperor instructed Publius Petronius, the newly 
appointed governor of Syria, to march half the Roman forces in Syria (two of the four legions) to 
Jerusalem and erect a golden statue of Caligula within the Temple. Resistance was to be met with 
force (Josephus, J.W. 2.184—-185; Ant. 18.261—262; Philo, Legat. 198—207). Petronius, wise to 
the difficulties this would create, delayed the construction of the statue, which was never 
implemented because of the death of Caligula in 41 ce (Ant. 18.263—272). 


Rise of Agrippa I (41 ce—44 ce). During the crisis of the golden statue in Jerusalem, Agrippa I 
was in Rome, where he persuaded the emperor to delay his plan to erect the statue (cf. Philo, Leg. 
261-334; Josephus, Ant. 18.289-301; see Map 11: Direct Roman Rule [6—66 cE]). However, it 
was the assassination of Gaius Caligula (January 41 ce) that ended the threat altogether (Philo, 
Leg. 337-338; JW. 2.202203; Ant. 18.302—309). While in Rome, where he was educated, 
Agrippa I aided and advised the new emperor Gaius Claudius (41—54 ce; JW 2.204—213; Ant. 
18.236—267), for which he was granted reign as “king” over the entire region once ruled by 
HEROD THE Great!?’; soon afterward he returned to govern his territory (41—44 ce). Early in his 
reign Claudius, prompted by Agrippa and Herod, also confirmed the continuation of privileges 
previously extended to Jews of Alexandria (41 ce; Ant. 19.279-281). 

Though his ambitions fell short of his famous grandfather, Agrippa I’s building projects were 
nonetheless formidable. These included the building of a theater and amphitheater in Berytus and 
an attempt to fortify the northern walls of Jerusalem. The latter was halted by Claudius— 
prompted by governor of Syria Vibius Marsus—on suspicion of his motives (Josephus, Ant. 
19.326-327; J.W. 2.218-219; 5.147155). 

At one point Agrippa interceded when a statue of the emperor was erected in the Dora 
synagogue. Here Agrippa consulted the Syrian governor Petronius and wrote to the leaders of 
Dora to alleviate potential hostilities. Later Agrippa hosted his brother (Herod, ruler of Chalcis) 
and other client kings (of Commagene, Emesa, Armenia Minor, and Pontus) in Tiberias. Though 
he gained standing with neighboring kingdoms, the Syrian governor Marsus suspected conspiracy. 
Agrippa died of a violent illness in Caesarea during the Passover (44 ce; Josephus, Ant. 19.343- 
352; Acts 12:19-23), leaving his 17-year-old son Herod Agrippa II as heir. The emperor Claudius, 
sensing both youth and inexperience in Agrippa II, returned Judea to rule by Roman procurator 
(J.W. 2.220; Ant. 19.354-364). 


Roman Rule (44-66 ce). After the death of Agrippa I, Judea returned to procurator (émitpozoc, 
epitropos) rule governed first by Cuspius Fadus (44-ca. 46 ce; Josephus, JW 2.220; Ant. 
19.362-363; see Map 11: Direct Roman Rule [6—66 ce]). Cuspius Fadus insisted that the high 
priestly vestments should be kept by the Romans (Ant. 20.6), but Agrippa II appealed to Emperor 
Claudius himself, who ruled they should remain in Jewish hands (Ant. 20.7—14). Also during his 


136 According to Philo (Legat. 231-32), Jews of Syria were first to congratulate the new emperor (37 ce). 
137 Claudius granted Agrippa Is brother Herod rule over the region of Chalcis (J.W. 2.215-17; Ant. 18.274-77). 


1838The wall was completed by Jewish rebels at the outset of the First War in 66 ce. 
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rule a prophet named Theudas emerged, who claimed the ability to part the Jordan River (cf. Acts 
5:36). He was killed and his followers disbanded before the deed was attempted (Ant. 20.9799). 

Fadus was followed by the brief rule of Tiberius Alexander (ca. 46 ce—48 cE), nephew of Philo 
of Alexandria and son of a famously wealthy Alexandrian named Alexander (Josephus, Ant. 
20.100—103). His Jewish heritage allegedly facilitated a peaceful rule (cf. Josephus, J. W. 2.220), 
though there may have been threats of revolution since he had the sons of Judas the Galilean 
crucified (Ant. 20.102). During his reign a famine swept through the region and Tiberius 
Alexander’s district received considerable support from Adiabene (Ant. 20.51, 101; cf. Ant. 
3.320; Acts 11:28-30).!” 

Alexander was succeeded by Ventidius Cumanus (48—52 cE; Josephus, J. W. 2.223246; Ant. 
20.103—136) who, shortly after his accession, became alarmed by the influx of Jewish pilgrims 
to Jerusalem during festivals. He had sentries stationed to overlook the Temple precincts to quell 
any disturbances that might arise. A riot ensued when one soldier exposed himself to the crowds 
of pious Jews. Reinforcements were sent in by Cumanus which only triggered a deadly stampede 
(J.W. 2.224227; Ant. 20.108—112). In another incident, Roman fury was swiftly visited upon 
villages near Jerusalem when an imperial servant was robbed (J.W. 2.228—231; Ant. 20.113— 
117). In the foray a soldier defiled and destroyed a sacred Torah scroll. The public outcry was so 
great that Cumanus had that soldier executed. In a third incident, a group of Galileans were 
attacked and killed by Samaritans. Yet here Cumanus—perhaps motivated by a bribe—did 
nothing (Ant. 20.118; J.W. 2.232). Jews sought reprisal themselves against Samaritan villages in 
the name of “freedom,” prompting Cumanus to intervene with force. Violence subsided but both 
Jews and Samaritans made their appeals to Quadratus, governor of Syria, who sent Cumanus, 
along with leaders from both Jews and Samaritans (including the high priests Jonathan and 
Ananias), to stand trial before Emperor Claudius. With the aid of Agrippa II, the Jews found 
favor with the emperor, who exiled Cumanus and executed the delegation from Samaria (52 cE; 
J.W. 2.232-246; Ant. 20.118-136). 

Cumanus was then succeeded as governor by Antonius Felix (52—ca.59 cE; Josephus, J. W. 
2.247; Ant. 20.137; Suetonius, Claudius 28), who was at one point married to Drusilla, sister of 
Agrippa II.'*° Like Cuspius Fadus, Antonius Felix was a successful opponent of brigandry, 
capturing and sending to trial a certain Eleazar, long-time brigand leader (J.W. 2.235; 2.253; 
Ant. 20.121, 161). During his rule the ZEALots became more active and another group, the 
SICARI, arose. They were known for conceal ing their infamous daggers and disposing of t heir 
opponents under cover of crowds (Ant. 20.185—187); perhaps they were even hired by Felix 
himself to rid him of the high priest Jonathan (J. W. 2.254—257; cf. Ant. 20.161—163). Josephus 
indicates the emergence of numerous revolutionary and religious movements, including that of 
an Egyptian Jew who brought his followers to the Mount of Olives, from which he said he 
would cause the walls in Jerusalem to fall (J.W. 2.261—262; cf. Acts 21:38). Felix was able to 
disperse this group, but Josephus suggests other disturbances permeated his realm (Ant. 20.171; 
J.W. 2.264—265). It was during Felix’s tenure that the growing population of Jews in Caesarea 
contested for Roman citizenship. When rioting ensued, Felix intervened. He killed and captured 


13 Both its king Izates and his mother Helena were converts to Judaism (Ant. 20.49-53). In 66 ce Tiberius Alexander was 
appointed governor of Egypt by Nero (J. W. 2.309). 


14 Ant. 20.141—143; cf. Acts 24:24. He is known to have been married at least three times (Suetonius, Claud. 28). 
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offenders before the matter was taken to Rome, where Nero ruled against the Jews (J. W. 2.266— 
270; Ant. 20.173-182). 

When Porcius Festus began to govern (ca. 59—62 cE) rampant brigandry and assassinations by 
Sicarii threatened Roman order (Josephus, J.W. 2.271; Ant. 20.182; cf. Acts 24-26). Priests in 
Jerusalem erected a wall in the Temple to obscure the view of the sacred activities within, to 
which both Festus and Agrippa II objected. Nero was asked to rule on the matter and sided with 
the Jews. The high priest Ananus (son of Ananus) convened the SANHEDRIN to condemn James, 
the brother of Jesus, to death (Ant. 20.197—200). Presumably this was outside Ananus’ jurisdiction, 
since Agrippa II had him removed from office. 

According to Josephus (J.W. 2.272—273) the next governor, Lucceius Albinus (62—64 ce), 
was little more than a scoundrel who plundered the nation through excessive taxation and 
received bribes for the release of condemned criminals. As a result, the seditious among the 
principal men of Jerusalem utilized their governor’s greed to gain a free hand for their own 
advantage, ultimately bringing about the ruin of Jerusalem (J. W. 2.274—276). Yet elsewhere (Ant. 
20.204) the historian credits Albinus for his efforts against the troublesome Sicarii, who began to 
kidnap prominent figures (e.g. Eleazar [a temple official]) to bargain for the release of their 
comrades from prison (Ant. 20.208). Though Albinus initially met these demands, thereby 
exacerbating the practice, prior to his departure from office the governor had some imprisoned 
Sicarii executed (Ant. 20.209-215). 

Gessius Florus (64—66 ce) was the last Roman governor prior to the outset of the First War 
(Ant. 20.215). Whereas Albinus concealed his wickedness, Florus, according to Josephus, 
flaunted it (Ant. 20.253—254). His appetite for personal gain was insatiable and he sought 
profitable partnerships with brigands (Ant. 20.255). The misery he wrought upon the Jews ran so 
deep that, according to Josephus, “It was Florus who constrained us to take up war with the 
Romans” (Ant. 20.257 LCL). 


The First Jewish War (66—70 cE) 


First Jewish War: Initial Successes (66 cE). Some leading men of the city, along with the high 
priests, convinced their countrymen to cease provocations (Josephus, J. W. 2.316—317; see Map 
12a: First Jewish War: Initial Successes [66 cE]). Florus, eager to keephostilit ies alive so as to 
justify his brutality, staged an offense in which soldiers marching to Jerusalem would not return 
the greetings of the Jews (J.W. 2.318-324). When some among the Jews expressed their 
resentment, the soldiers reacted with force (J.W. 2.325328). Jews sought refuge in Antonia’s 
Fortress, where the Roman assault was repelled (J.W. 2.329). Florus quit the city (J.W. 2.330- 
332) and reported to Cestius that Jews were in open rebellion (J.W. 2.333). Cestius dispatched 
Neopolitanus to investigate, for which task he met Agrippa at Yavneh (J. W. 2.334-335). There 
Agrippa was also met by a delegation of Jews with complaints against Florus (J.W. 2.336). 
Agrippa warned the delegation that it was in their best interest to hold their peace, but the families 
of the victims would not be silenced (J.W. 2.337339). The latter persuaded Neopolitanus to 
witness their submission and Florus’ barbarity for himself (J.W. 2.340—341), and appealed to 
send a delegation to the emperor Nero against Florus (J.W. 2.340). In vain Agrippa sought to 
dissuade the angry Jews and encourage their compliance until Nero should appoint someone to 
replace Florus (J. W. 2.341406). Some saw Agrippa’s advice as provocation and drove him out 
of the city (J.W. 2.406). Agrippa abandoned his efforts and left Florus to manage the affair 
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himself (J. W. 2.407). It was then summer (August) 66 cE. Josephus reports that a number of Jews 
were anxious to go to war (Life 17; J.W. 2.408), with some of them heading to Masada, where 
they overran the Roman garrison and occupied the fortress (J. W. 2.408). Also at this time, the son 
of the high priest Ananias, a certain Eleazar, whom Josephus describes as “captain” (of the 
Temple; otpatnyoc, stratégos; cf. Acts 4:1), persuaded those officiating over sacrifices to receive 
no sacrifice for any foreigner, including Caesar (J. W. 2.409). 

This decision triggered division among the high priests and principal men of the city (Josephus, 
J.W. 4.410-417). When the latter’s pleas were ignored, they sent ambassadors to Florus, Agrippa, 
and others that they may bring their armies to suppress the sedition before it grew too strong 
(J.W. 2.418419). Florus was gladdened by the news and did not bother to reply, so as to allow 
the tumult to grow of its own accord (J.W. 2.420). Agrippa, however, desiring to preserve both 
the Jews and his own position, appointed Darius over 3,000 horsemen and Philip over the army 
(J.W. 2.421). Encouraged by the support, those seeking compliance took the upper city, while 
those whom Josephus calls “the seditious” (tó otactaCov, to stadiazon) held the lower city and 
the Temple (J.W. 2.422). Battle ensued with casualties on both sides (J.W. 2.423-424). The 
rebels soon allied themselves with the Sicarii and together they drove the Romans out of the 
upper city (J.W. 2.425426). Others among the rebels set fire to the house of the high priest 
Ananias, the palaces of Agrippa and Bernice, and the Antonia Fortress, after slaying the garrison 
stationed there (J.W. 2.426432). At this time Menahem, son of Judas the Galilean, withdrew 
with a following to Masada, where he broke into Herod’s armory and returned to Jerusalem to 
lead the rebels and other “robbers” (Anotdc, lēstas) as a self-proclaimed king (Baotievc, basileus; 
J.W. 2.433-440). There other Roman soldiers remained under siege, and the high priest Ananias 
and his brother Hezekiah were both slain by Menahem’s ruffians (J.W. 2.441). This was too 
much for Eleazar, who led his followers to do away with Menahem’s party, some of whom fled 
to Masada while Menahem himself was captured, tortured, and slain (J. W. 2.442-448). Though 
many hoped the death of Menahem would quell the rebellion (J. W. 2.449), some among Eleazar’s 
men continued the assault upon the Romans (J.W. 2.459-454). Though the actual number of 
Romans killed was small, Jews feared reprisal nonetheless (J. W. 2.454456); that very day Jews 
in Caesarea were slain under Florus (J. W. 2.457). This threw the entire nation into a fury that laid 
waste numerous cities under Syrian rule—Philadelphia, Sebonitis, Gerasa, Pella, Scythopolis, 
Gadara, Hippos, Kedasa, Ptolemais, Gaba, Caesarea, Sebaste, Askelon, Anthedon, Gaza (J.W. 
2.458-460)—-with considerable carnage on both sides (J.W. 2.461-481). The rebellion and 
further slaughter spread as far as Alexandria (J. W. 2.482499). 

At this point (late September 66 cE) Cestius (Gallus), governor of Syria, marched the entire 
XII Legion from Antioch, as well as additional infantry, cavalry, and other auxiliary forces, 
along with Herod Agrippa II, to Ptolemais (Josephus, J. W. 2.499-505). From there he marched 
to Caesarea, sending a portion of his army to take Joppa along the way (J.W. 2.506—509). He 
dispatched Gallus (Caesenius), commander of the XII Legion, to Galilee, where he was received 
peacefully (J.W. 2.510-511). The rebels were either slain or forced to flee to the adjacent 
mountains (J.W. 2.511—512). Gallus then returned to Caesarea while Cestius marched upon 
Antipatris, Aphek, and Lydda (J.W. 2.513-515). Many of these cities and their surrounding 
villages were deserted, their inhabitants having gone to Jerusalem for the Feast of Tabernacles 
(J.W. 2.516). 
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So Cestius made for Beth-Horon and camped at Gabaon, some six miles from Jerusalem 
(Josephus, J.W. 2.516). With the Romans at their door, the Jews—without regard for the Feast or 
even the Sabbath—took to arms and made a hasty assault on their enemies (J. W. 2.517—520). The 
Romans retreated to Beth-Horon with Simon, son of Giora, at their heels. Simon captured Roman 
weapons and supplies and kept watch over the city from elevated positions nearby (J. W. 2.521— 
522). Agrippa dispatched Borceus and Phebus to persuade the rebels to lay down their arms with 
the promise of clemency from Cestius (J.W. 2.523—524). But, according to Josephus, “the 
seditious” (oi otactaotat, hoi stasiastai) feared the multitudes would succumb to this offer and 
promptly slew Phebus and wounded Borceus. Incensed, the people (6 õñuos, ho demos) had the 
assailants of Agrippa’s entourage beaten (J. W. 2.525—526). Cestius seized the opportunity to deal 
a heavy blow on the rebels and marched his army to pursue them to Jerusalem (J.W. 2.527). 
Nearby, atop Mount Scopus, Cestius encamped for three days as his army collected provisions 
for the impending assault (J. W. 2.528). On the fourth day he marched on Jerusalem, prompting 
the rebels to retreat from the outlying villages into the city itself and its Temple (J. W. 2.529). The 
Romans set the villages ablaze and camped adjacent the palace (J. W. 2.530). Their assault of the 
city would have been swift had it not been for Tyrannius Priscus, camp prefect of the army, and 
many officers of the cavalry who, according to Josephus, were corrupted by Florus to divert 
Cestius’ attention from his impending assault (J.W. 2.531). This, Josephus indicates, was why 
“the war was so long protracted and the Jews drained the cup of irretrievable disaster” (J.W. 
2.532 LCL). 

Some of the principal men of Jerusalem planned to bring Cestius into the city (November 66 
cE; J.W. 2.533). Word of this plan spread, the leaders of the plan were murdered, and the rebels 
commenced assault of the Romans for the security of Jerusalem’s walls (Josephus, J. W. 2.534). 
Cestius led his choice men to counterattack by undermining the wall and set fire to the gates of 
the Temple (J. W. 2.535—537). Unaware of the despair of the rebels and, according to Josephus, 
for no reason whatsoever, Cestius withdrew before completing the task (J. W. 2.538-540). This, 
Josephus asserts, both prolonged a conflict which otherwise would have been quickly ended and 
emboldened the rebels to continue their struggle (Life 22-24). Those desiring peace were thus 
deprived “of any chance of persuading the rebels to desist.”'4! The rebels pursued Cestius to his 
camp at Scopus and then on to Gabao, inflicting considerable losses upon the Romans in both 
men and supplies (J.W. 2.541-544). When Cestius finally realized his predicament, he ordered 
his solders to abandon anything that could hinder the haste of their march (J.W. 2.545-546). 
While the Romans marched to Beth-Horon, their Jewish assailants set ambushes time and again 
along their route, and would have captured the entire army had they not arrived in Beth-Horon 
under cover of nightfall (J. W. 2.547—550). In his distress, Cestius planned to station 400 soldiers 
in the city to give the Jews the impression that the entire army was still there, while he and the 
majority of his forces fled (J.W. 2.551). But by morning the rebels recognized the guise, slew 
those Romans in Beth-Horon, and pursued Cestius as far as Antipatris (J. W. 2.552-554). When 
the Romans were at last out of their reach, the Jews gave up pursuit and pillaged the supplies 
abandoned by Cestius in his flight and spoiled the bodies of the considerable number of fallen 
Roman soldiers (J. W. 2.555). 


141 James C. VanderKam, An Introduction to Early Judaism (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2001), 42. 
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Upon receiving news of Roman defeat, many of the leading Jews of Jerusalem slew Antipas 
and fled the city to go to Cestius (J.W. 2.556-557). Cestius promptly dispatched these men to 
apprise Nero of the situation, while conveniently laying blame at the feet of Florus (J. W. 2.558). 
News of the defeat also reached Damascus, where Jews were slaughtered in reprisal (J. W. 2.559— 
561). Meanwhile those who abandoned their pursuit of Cestius returned to Jerusalem and organized 
themselves for further warfare (J.W. 2.562). Joseph ben Gorion and Ananus the high priest were 
chosen as governors of the city of Jerusalem. Eleazar son of Simon was retained largely because 
of the considerable funds he held, thanks to the thievery of Cestius from the Temple treasury (J. W. 
2.563-565). Jesus son of Sapphias and Eleazar son of Ananias were appointed as generals for 
Idumea, Joseph son of Simon was made general in Jericho, Manasseh in Perea, and John the 
Essene in Thamna, Lydda, Joppa, and Emmaus (J. W. 2.566-567). John son of Matthias was over 
Gophritica and Acrabattene, and Josepnus was over Galilee, including Gamala (J. W. 2.568). 

Opposition to Josephus was led by John of Gischala, who instigated thievery among his 
followers so as to overthrow Josephus’ role and spread rumors that Josephus himself was planning 
to turn Galilee over to the Romans (Josephus, J.W. 2.585—594; cf. Life 71-76).'* By his own 
account, Josephus’ cunning saved him from the intrigues of John of Gischala and the nation from 
civil war (J.W. 2.600—646). When peace was at last restored in Galilee, the people were able to 
make preparations for war with Rome (J. W. 2.647—650). Ananus the high priest tried to dissuade 
the seditious from violence, but to no avail (J.W. 2.651). He was eventually slain (J.W. 2.653). 
Simon son of Gioras led forays into the countryside to forage for supplies, only to flee to Masada 
when confronted by the army of Atranus (J. W. 2.652-654). 

When Nero received word of these events, he blamed Roman failure on poor local leadership 
and appointed Vespasian to the task of both punishing the Jews and preventing the spread of 
rebellion to neighboring regions (Josephus, J. W. 3.1-6). And so Vespasian mustered his forces 
and took command of the armies in Syria, while his son Titus was dispatched to Alexandria to 
fetch the Vth and Xth Legions (J. W. 3.7-8). 

The emboldened rebels marched to Askelon to conduct their first campaign against Rome 
(J.W. 3.9-13), but were promptly repelled by Antonius and slaughtered (Josephus, J. W. 3.14— 
21). Rather than despondent, the Jews were enraged at the calamity that befell their countrymen 
and launched a second assault on the city (J.W. 3.22—23). But again they were overpowered by 
Antonius, and the Jews either fled or were slain (J. W. 3.24—25). 


First Jewish War: Roman Campaigns (67-69 ce). The rebels promptly regrouped and returned 
to their assault of Askelon (Josephus, J. W. 3.22—23), where they fell victim to an ambush (J. W. 
3.24; see Map 12b: First Jewish War: Roman Campaigns [67—69 ce]). Many fled to the stronghold 
at Belzedek and were burned alive there by the Romans (J.W. 3.25—27). A certain Niger of Perea, 
distinguished for his valor, escaped the assault and renewed the hopes of the Jews (J.W. 3.28). 
At this time Vespasian rallied his troops at Antioch and, with Agrippa and Agrippa’s own forces, 
made for Ptolemais (J.W. 3.29). There he was met with a delegation from Sepphoris in Galilee, 


1# Josephus then recounts how he tried to win over the people of Galilee, establish just governance, and prepare them for 


Roman assault (J. W. 2.569-84). 


18 Josephus recounts other instances of intrigue against him, which included further antagonism from John of Gischala 


and Jesus son of Sapphias (J. W. 2.595-99). Amid the tumult Josephus was abandoned by all but four of his bodyguards. 
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which had previously secured assurances of safety from Caesennius Gallus in return for the city’s 
capitulation (Spring 67 cE; J W 3.30—34). The Roman tribune (yiAtapyotvtoc, chiliarchountos) 
Placidus was sent to Sepphoris, from which his divisions ravaged Galilee and created hardships 
for Josephus (J.W. 3.59-60). For his part, Josephus was repelled in his attacks upon Sepphoris, 
which triggered rampant bloodshed throughout Galilee (JW 3.61—63). Meanwhile, Titus 
fetched the XVth Legion from Alexandria and marched them to Ptolemais (J.W. 3.64), where 
he rendezvoused with his father, who was commanding the Vth and Xth Legions as well as 
numerous auxiliary forces and mercenaries (J. W. 3.65-69). 


The Galilean Campaign (67 ce). While the forces where gathering at Ptolemais, Placidus was 
scouring Galilee for rebels, beginning with Jorarara (YODEFAT; Josephus, JW 3.110—111). That 
city was well fortified and prepared for the assault, however, which forced Placidus to retreat 
(J.W. 3.112—114). Vespasian promptly marched his swollen forces to the border of Galilee where 
they encamped, affording rebels the opportunity to flee ahead of so imposing a sight (J W. 3.115— 
127). The troops of Josephus, encamped at nearby Garis, abandoned their camp and deserted 
Josephus, who was forced to flee to Tiberias for refuge (J. W. 3.128-131). 

Vespasian easily took Gabara, mercilessly slew the inhabitants, and set it ablaze. Neighboring 
villages were likewise treated, with some survivors taken to slavery (Josephus, J. W. 1.132—134). The 
people of Tiberias were alarmed at the arrival of Josephus, taking it as an ill-omen for the course of 
the war (J.W. 1.135—137). In desperation, Josephus wrote to the authorities in Jerusalem to request 
additional forces or else ask that they negotiate terms of peace (J. W. 3.138—140). No record is given 
of a reply. Vespasian then headed to Jotapata, prompting Josephus to return quickly to that city 
before the siege began (J. W. 3.141—142). His arrival—so, according to his own account—raised the 
spirits of the Jewish inhabitants of that city (J. W. 3.142). Vespasian, however, got word of Josephus’ 
arrival and saw therein the opportunity to capture Josephus and perhaps put an end to conflict in 
Judea (J. W. 3.143). He promptly dispatched Placidus to surround the city and prevent Josephus from 
escaping (J.W. 3.144). The next day (June 67 ce; Artemisius 21), Vespasian encamped his forces 
north of Jotapata and surrounded the site with three lines of troops (J. W. 3.145—149). The Romans 
commenced their assault the following day, with Josephus himself providing considerable details as 
to the defenses and strategies from within the besieged city (J. W. 3.150-192). Plagued by starvation 
and despair, the residents were preparing for their own end, while Josephus planned his escape (J. W. 
3.193). They convinced him to stay and lead them in their defense of the city, however (J. W. 3.194— 
206). Even so, when Vespasian breached the walls of Jotapata, the inhabitants—under Josephus’ 
leadership—hesitated to engage in battle (J. W. 3.207288). 

Josephus interrupts his account of this battle with narratives of two other incidents (J.W. 
3.289-315). First, Vespasian dispatched Trajan, in command of the Xth Legion, to sack the city 
of Japha, which itself was emboldened by the resistance of nearby Jotapata (J.W. 3.289290). 
Rebels from that city came out to confront Trajan but were promptly routed and sent to flight 
back to Japha (J. W. 3.291). When they came to the interior of the city, however, the rebels were 
shut out by their fellow citizens for fear that Rome would penetrate the city with them (J. W. 
3.292293). With the rebels trapped, Trajan sent Titus to finish the job and claim the victory 
(J.W. 3.294304). This task he completed on 25 Daesius (15 July 67 ce). 

The second incident recorded by Josephus concerns the Samaritans, who assembled on Mount 
Gerizim to prepare for war, despite the presence of Roman garrisons stationed in the district 
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(Josephus, J.W. 3.307—309). Vespasian sent the Vth Legion under the command of Cerealius, 
who surrounded the base of the mountain (J. W. 3.310—311). Due to the heat of summer and lack 
of provisions, some died and others simply surrendered to the Romans (J.W. 3.313-314). 
Cerealius struck at this sign of their frailty and quickly routed over 11,000 Samaritans on 27 
Daesius (15 July 67 cE; J.W. 3.314—-315). 

Back at Jotapata, Rome finally toppled the city’s wall after a 47-day siege. The same day 
Vespasian learned of the city’s weakness (J.W. 3.316—319) which, reported by a deserter from 
the city, was that sentries were known to fall asleep at a certain hour of their night’s watch (J. W. 
3.320-321). Though suspicious, Vespasian acted upon the intelligence and commenced the late- 
night assault. Titus, presumably recently returned from Japha, was first to cross the wall, along 
with Domitius Sabinus and men from the XVth Legion, followed by Sextus Calvarius and 
Placidus (J. W. 3.322—325). By morning on 1 Pamenus (20 July 67 ce), the population of Jotapata 
woke to find Roman troops in the center of their town and the city fallen (J.W. 3.326-328). The 
soldiers were merciless upon those who gave them such trouble, and those who were not slain 
either killed themselves or fled (J.W. 3.329-339). With Jotapata taken, a search was made for 
Josephus (J.W. 3.340), who had hidden himself for three days during the tumult (J.W. 3.341- 
343). When his hideout became known to Vespasian, he sent Paulinus, Gallicanus, and finally 
Nicanor, Roman tribunes, to secure his surrender (J. W. 3.344-351). Though ready to capitulate, 
Josephus reports that he was compelled to remain with those in hiding and participate in a pact 
of suicide, from which Josephus and one other man survived (J. W. 3.391). 

Apprehended by Nicanor, Josephus was ushered to Vespasian, who spared his life only upon the 
entreaties of his son Titus (J. W. 3.392—397). Vespasian kept him under guard with the intent to send 
him to Nero (J. W. 3.398). But Josephus, in a private audience with Vespasian and Titus, questioned 
the necessity of sending him to Nero when it was he, Vespasian, and then his son, Titus, who would 
be emperor (J.W. 3.399-402). Despite his initial suspicions, the Roman general—so goes the 
account of Josephus—became convinced that Josephus was a prophet and, while keeping him 
bound in chains, treated him with considerable favor (late July 67 ce; J.W. 3.403408). 

By the fourth of Panemus (23 July 67 ce) Vespasian marched his troops first to Ptolemais, 
then to Caesarea, where he was welcomed (Josephus, J. W. 3.409-410).'44 Vespasian left the Vth 
and Xth Legions there and moved the XVth to Scythopolis (J. W. 3.412-413). Meanwhile Jewish 
refugees rallied at Joppa, which had been destroyed by Cestius (J. W. 2.507), and found themselves 
trapped on land but not by sea. Thus they used Joppa as a base of operations from which to raid 
vessels along the coast (J.W. 3.414416). When Vespasian’s troops arrived at Joppa, the 
remaining inhabitants sought refuge in their ships, only to perish in a terrible storm (J. W. 3.417- 
425). The Jews were either killed in the wreckage or slaughtered by the Romans awaiting them 
at the beaches (J. W. 3.426427). Vespasian razed the city and stationed a contingent of soldiers 
there both to prevent the rebels from making use of it again and as a base from which they could 
ravage neighboring villages (J.W. 3.428-432). Soon news of the fall of Jotapata reached 
Jerusalem, but with no eyewitnesses to give account, the rumor spread that Josephus himself had 
fallen (J.W. 3.432435). The city was in mourning for 30 days (J.W. 3.436-437). News of his 
survival and favor with the Romans turned their lament into indignation and fury against both the 
Romans and Josephus himself (J. W. 3.438442). 


'4The residents there called for Josephus to be punished (J. W 3.411). 
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Vespasian then went to Caesarea Philippi at the invitation of Agrippa II, then to address the 
burgeoning rebellion in Tiberias and Tarichaea (Josephus, J. W. 3.443-445). He dispatched Titus 
to fetch troops from Caesarea and then rendezvous at Scythopolis, adjacent to Tiberias (J.W. 
3.446). At nearby Sennabris Valerianus was sent to issue terms of peace to Tiberias, but was 
chased off by troops from within the city, led by Jesus son of Shapat (J. W. 3.447-451). Though 
the rebels returned to their city in triumphal jubilation, the elders of Tiberias recognized the 
danger and sought terms of peace (J.W. 3.452456). To this Vespasian agreed, in the interest of 
Agrippa. But Jesus and his followers, recognizing their own danger, fled to Tarichaea (J.W. 
3.457). The next day (August 67 cE), Vespasian entered the city, where he was welcomed. He 
forbade violence or pillaging from his men and handed the city to Agrippa—in whose jurisdiction 
it lay—with a pledge of fidelity from the city’s inhabitants (J.W. 4.358-361). Vespasian then 
moved between Tiberias and Tarichaea, the latter being the place to which many rebels had fled 
(J.W. 3.462-463). This city had been fortified by Josephus on three sides, and protected on the 
fourth by the Sea of Galilee—for which a considerable fleet was prepared, if needed for flight, 
and subsequently was utilized by Jesus to make sallies against Roman encampments (J.W. 
3.464469). Titus reported to his father the strength of their opponents’ numbers with a request 
for more troops (J. W. 3.470-471). He was soon joined by forces led by Trajan and Antonius Silo 
and led the assault on the city (J. W. 3.485491). Many Jews fled to the fortification of the city, 
where they faced those residents who, for fear of the inevitable destruction, opposed the war from 
its inception (J.W. 3.492493). Titus, observing the conflict among his opponents, seized upon 
the opportunity to strike by mounting his horse and leading the charge himself through the water 
on the open side of the town (J. W. 3.494497). The defenders of the city abandoned their posts. 
Some fled to the country where they met Roman forces. Others fled to the sea, hoping to escape 
by boat or even by swimming to the open water (J. W. 3.498-499). Many were vanquished within 
the town until Titus saw fit to cease the massacre (August/September 67 cE; J.W. 3.500—502; cf. 
Suetonius, Tit. 4). Upon receiving news of the victory Vespasian went to Tarichaea and set a 
guard around the city to head off escape and constructed rafts with which to pursue the fugitives 
(J.W. 3.503—505). The skiffs of the Jews were too cumbersome a platform from which to engage 
battle, especially against the rafts packed with Roman troops armed with swords, spears, and 
archers (J. W. 3.522—529). Josephus records a gruesome sight: corpses strewn across the beaches, 
the lake red with blood, bodies swollen from the heat of day (J. W. 3.530-531). Vespasian favored 
granting clemency to many of the survivors, provided they lay down their arms, but by 8 
Gorpiaeus (late September 67 ce) he ordered thousands to be executed, sold as slaves, or given 
to Agrippa to do the same (J. W. 3.532542). 

With the fall of both Jotapata and Tarichaea, most Galileans surrendered to Rome, except for 
those in Gischala, Mount Tabor, and Gamala (Josephus, J. W. 4.1-4). Among the cities fortified 
by Josephus, Sagone and Seleucia came to terms with Agrippa early in the revolt. Gamala, 
however, remained in rebellion and its strong natural position made it a haven for fugitives (J. W. 
4.9-10). For seven months it held out against the forces of Agrippa, who was himself struck by 
a stone while attempting to offer terms of peace (J.W. 4.11—19). The Romans breached the walls 
and flooded the city, though the narrow streets and steep hills hindered their advance (J. W. 4.20- 
53). While this siege persisted, Vespasian dispatched Placidus to take Mount Tabor, where the 
occupants feigned surrender but really prepared to assault the Romans off their guard (J.W. 
4.54—-59). But Placidus exhibited craft of his own. Pretending to flee their assault, he drew the 
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Jews from the shelter of the mountain into the open plain, where his cavalry slaughtered many, 
though some fled to Jerusalem. Those remaining on the mountain surrendered themselves and 
their fortress to the Romans (J. W. 4.60-61). 

By 22 Hyperberataeus (9 November 67 ce) the fortifications of Gamala began to crumble. 
Three soldiers from the X Vth Legion managed to remove stones that supported a tower on which 
guards were stationed, sending the sentries crashing to the ground and alarming those at other 
posts (Josephus, J. W. 4.62—65). Many were killed in their flight and the town was alarmed and 
confused (J. W. 4.65—66), but the Romans halted their advance for fear of a trap (J.W. 4.67—69). 
The next day, Titus himself led a small band of soldiers into the town quietly and commenced the 
assault, soon joined by Vespasian’s forces to press the advance to the summit of Gamala (J. W. 
4.710-74). Here the battle came to an end, despite the valiant efforts of the rebels, aided by a 
miraculous wind that turned the Roman arrows against them. The last holdouts resorted to 
desperate measures by flinging themselves—men, women, and children—into the ravine adjacent 
the crest of the mound (J.W. 4.75—80). According to Josephus, only two women survived the 
ordeal, which came to its end on 23 Hyperberataeus (10 November 67 ce; J.W. 4.81—83). 

In Galilee, according to Josephus, only the small, peaceable town of Gischala remained 
unsubdued. They were drawn into the conflict by the influx of brigands who, under John son of 
Levi (noted antagonist of Josephus), remained defiant toward Rome (J. W. 4.84-86). Vespasian 
dispatched Titus to address this situation, dismissing the Xth Legion to Scythopolis and retiring 
to Caesarea with the Vth and XVth to prepare for his siege of Jerusalem (J. W. 4.87-91). 

At Gischala Titus extended overtures of peace, to which John of Gischala replied favorably, 
though he requested that the matter wait until after the Sabbath (J. W. 4.92—104). Titus not only 
agreed, but withdrew to Cydasa, presumably as a gesture of goodwill (J.W. 4.105). By nightfall 
John, along with his armed followers as well as civilians, fled to Jerusalem (J. W. 4.106—-111). 
When Titus approached the city the next day, the people were free—thanks to John’s departure— 
to welcome him and readily surrendered (J.W. 4.112—113). Seeing that John had fled, he 
dispatched a squadron of cavalry to overtake him. The cavalry succeeded in killing and capturing 
many, including women and children, but John slipped through their grasp to Jerusalem (J. W. 
4.114—115). Titus had to be content with fortifying the town with the knowledge that Galilee at 
least was now wholly subdued (J. W. 4.116—120). 


The Judean Campaign (68—69 cE). Now John of Gischala and other refugees were in Jerusalem, 
where news of his flight was concealed (Josephus, J.W. 4.121—122). Instead, he convinced the 
news-starved Jerusalemites that he had come to the Holy City to fight the weakened Romans 
from the fortifications that city had to offer (J.W. 4.123—127). With haughty words and in a spirit 
of defiance, John won over a large part of the young men of Jerusalem to continue their struggle 
(J.W. 4.128). But the more prudent, according to Josephus, foresaw the calamity in store and 
lamented what lay ahead (J.W. 4.128). Josephus is careful to note, however, that the discord 
among Jews in Jerusalem at this time reflected outside division that was brought into the city by 
the swelling influx of refugees (J.W. 4.128-134). But, he notes, in this respect it is always the 
prudent who prefer capitulation, whereas the young and impetuous clamor for war (J. W. 4.133- 
134). The city fell into further turmoil by negligent Roman garrisons in the region, whose 
indifference to rampant brigandry permitted the very heads of these lawless men (apytAnotai, 
archiléstai) to drain toward Jerusalem (J. W. 4.135—149). There they defiled the Temple precincts, 
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which they made their own stronghold and headquarters (J.W. 4.150—-151), and appointed their 
own high priest (J.W. 4.152—157). Such impiety was more than could be borne. Rallied by the 
leadership of Gorion and Symeon, and exhorted by the pious high priests Jesus son of Gamala 
and Ananus son of Ananus, they at last planned to rid the temple of these “Zealots” (motoi, 
zélotoi; J.W. 4.158—162). But it was Ananus who, after a lengthy speech (J. W. 4.163-192), was 
prevailed upon to lead the pious Jerusalemites against their hot-headed countrymen (J. W. 4.193- 
195). Importantly, at least for Josephus, first blood within the city was struck before the Romans 
even arrived at its gates (J.W. 4.196—-201). The impious Zealots, when wounded, would retreat 
into their sanctuary stronghold where their flow of blood further polluted the Temple (J. W. 
4.202), prompting Ananus to lead his party to seize the first court (J. W. 4.203—204). The Zealots 
then fled to the inner court, where Ananus refused to follow, for he regarded any advance into the 
sacred area to be impious (J.W. 4.205). Instead, he stationed guards to prevent escape (J.W. 
4.206-207). 

All the while John of Gischala made pretense of siding with the pious. He gained their trust, 
but in truth he was passing secrets to the Zealots (Josephus, J.W. 4.208—210). Even when he 
overplayed his hand and drew suspicion, he was able, with oaths and pleadings, to persuade 
Ananus of his fidelity to their cause; as a result, he was sent as their ambassador to the Zealots 
still holed up in the Temple (J. W. 4.211—215). To the Zealots he likewise played a cunning hand, 
convincing them of their peril unless they appealed to some outside assistance (J. W. 4.216—223). 
Here he had in mind the Idumeans. But now he turned again to the allies of Ananus, convincing 
them that Ananus himself had implored the Romans to come take the city and put the very lives 
of Ananus’ allies—specifically Eleazar son of Simon and Zacharias, son of Phalek—at risk. The 
solution, insisted John of Gischala, was to implore the Idumeans to come to their rescue (J. W. 
4.224229). So these two dispatched a messenger to the Idumeans, who promptly sent forces to 
Jerusalem (J. W. 4.229—236). Ananus knew nothing of this until he saw the Idumeans approaching 
Jerusalem. He ordered the gates shut, and Jesus and Simon son of Cathlas were sent to negotiate 
peaceful terms with a strategy aimed at discrediting the Zealots, whom they said should be the 
Idumeans’ adversaries rather than their allies (J.W. 4.236—282). But the Idumeans were 
unpersuaded by overtures of peace and encamped outside the city, waiting for the Zealots to 
receive them. Their setting was a poor one and a tempestuous storm added misery to their ill- 
prepared barracks (J.W. 4.283—290). The Zealots themselves were divided as to what to do, but 
in the end they snuck out of the Temple under cover of the storm and opened the city gates (J. W. 
4.291-300). The Idumeans quickly made for the Temple to rescue those Zealots who were still 
there and attacked the unsuspecting guards. The allies of Ananus, however, were as yet unaware 
that the Idumeans were inside the city and fought valiantly without recognizing the overwhelming 
odds against them (J. W. 4.301—311). The Idumean assault, now joined by the Zealots, commenced 
an indiscriminate slaughter throughout the city before turning its attention to the high priests 
(J.W. 4.312-315). Ananus and Jesus were slain, and many corpses were left unburied (J.W. 
4.316—317). For Josephus, this marked the beginning of Jerusalem’s downfall (J. W. 4.318-325). 
The populace was slain indiscriminately, while the nobility were rounded up and subject to mock 
trial, with Zacharias son of Baris among the thousands so murdered by the Zealots and Idumeans 
(J.W. 4.326-344). Soon, however, the Idumeans learned that Ananus was not the traitor they 
thought he was, and that the Zealots tricked them into fighting on their side. So they withdrew 
their support of the Zealots, released their prisoners, and went home (J. W. 4.345-353). 
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Thus unfettered by any alliances, the Zealots endeavored to murder all their opponents in 
Jerusalem, including Gorion son of Joseph and Niger the Perean (J. W. 4.354—365). For his part, 
Vespasian welcomed the strife unfolding within Jerusalem, which he allowed to ripen so that his 
opponents would weaken (J. W. 4.366—-376). This soon paid off. By the spring of 68 cE, Vespasian 
began receiving a steady stream of intelligence from deserters reporting the deteriorating 
conditions in Jerusalem and imploring him to intervene in order to preserve what remained of 
their defiled religion (J.W. 4.377-388). Meanwhile conditions worsened in Jerusalem, where 
John of Gischala broke from the rest of the Zealots and thereby established two factions in 
rebellion against the Romans and at odds with one another, causing still more to flee to the 
Romans for protection (J. W. 4.380-397). 

Further misfortune befell Judea when the Sicaru, now holed up at Masada, commenced raids 
upon surrounding villages for supplies (Josephus, J. W. 4.398401). They slew many of their own 
countrymen and plundered whatever household goods they could use to maintain their position 
at Masada (J. W. 4.402—409). News of this too reached Vespasian, who still had his eyes set on 
Jerusalem. Again, Vespasian delayed assault on that city until he first subdued whatever 
substantial strongholds outside Jerusalem might lend support to Jewish resistance to his assault 
(J.W. 4.410-413). He first took Gadara of Perea, which he found divided among those eager for 
peace and others resorting to arms (4 Adar, i.e. 2 March 68 ce; J. W. 4.413—418). Those combatants 
who fled from Gadara were pursued by Placidus, whom Vespasian dispatched for the task, while 
he retired to Caesarea (J.W. 4.419). The fugitives made for Bethennabris with other rebels, where 
they were slaughtered. Survivors fled toward Jericho, only to be trapped by Placidus at the Jordan 
River (J. W. 4.420-437). Placidus proceeded as far as the Dead Sea, subjugating cities and villages 
as far as Macherus, thus culminating the conquest of Perea (J. W. 4.438439). 

News of a rebellion in Galatia prompted Vespasian to redouble his efforts in the eastern 
provinces to shore up the stability of the empire (Josephus, J.W. 4.440-441). First he stationed 
garrisons in villages and cities throughout conquered regions for security (J. W. 4.442). By spring 
68 cE he marched his army from Caesarea to Antipatris, conquering nearby villages (J. W. 4.443). 
From there he subdued the region of Thamna then went to Lydda and Yavneh, which readily 
capitulated, and then to Emmaus (J. W. 4.444). There he stationed the Vth Legion and made for 
the district of Bethletephon, which he destroyed along with its neighboring villages in the region 
of Idumea (J.W. 4.445446). He then took two villages in Idumea, Betaris and Caphartobas, 
slaughtering the inhabitants and stationing a large garrison of forces there (J. W. 4.447-448). By 
June 68 ce he returned to Emmaus, then marched through Samaria and camped at Corea (J. W. 
4.449). At Jericho he met with Trajan, while the locals sought refuge in Jerusalem (J. W. 4.450- 
451). Though Jerusalem itself was not yet under siege, its surrounding cities had all fallen to the 
Romans, with fortifications and citadels erected by Vespasian at Jericho and Adida (J. W. 4.486), 
and Lucius Annius dispatched to sack Gerasa (J. W. 4.486-490). 

When news arrived of Nero’s death (9 June 68 ce; Josephus, J.W. 4.491), Vespasian 
remained in Caesarea, where he was preparing his troops for the campaign against Jerusalem. 
There he waited for instructions from the new emperor, Galba, to whom he sent Titus, along 
with Agrippa, for the task (J. W. 4.497—498). But Galba was assassinated before the emissaries 
could arrive (15 January 69 cE; J.W. 4.499; Suetonius, Galb. 23.1) and succeeded by Otho. 
Agrippa II continued to Rome, while Titus returned to his father in Caesarea (J. W. 4.500—502; 
Tacitus, Hist. 2.1-4). Otho himself was at war with Vitellius, who was proclaimed emperor by 
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his army in Germany. In the ensuing battle Vitellius got the upper hand, prompting Otho to 
commit suicide at Brixellum after a reign of only three months and two days (17 April 69 cE; 
J.W. 4.545548; Suetonius, Otho 11.1—2). Otho’s forces joined those of Vitellius and together 
they descended upon Rome to claim the throne for Vitellius (J.W. 4.548-549). This was 
accomplished in April 68 ce (J.W. 4.586). 

Meanwhile, Simon son of Gioras, previously expelled from the city by Ananus and staying at 
Masada, gathered a considerable following with which he overran nearby villages and made 
ready an attack on Jerusalem (Josephus, J.W. 4.503—513). The first clash occurred outside the 
city, with the Zealots falling in battle or else retreating into Jerusalem (J. W. 4.514). But seeing 
the fortitude of the city walls, Simon turned his attention to Idumea, which after initial resistance 
(J.W. 4.515-518) was taken peaceably with the aid of a Idumean officer-turned-traitor (J. W. 
4.520-528). From there Simon took Hebron and commenced raids on the towns and villages of 
Idumea (J. W. 4.528-537). The Zealots were afraid to face Simon in open battle, so instead they 
kidnapped his wife and took her back to Jerusalem (J.W. 4.538-539). Simon advanced to the 
city’s walls enraged, torturing and mutilating any whom he encountered until at last his wife was 
restored to him (J. W. 4.540-544),. 

On the fifth of Daesius (23 June 69 cE), Vespasian mobilized his troops from Caesarea toward 
Judea to conquer the areas still in rebellion, beginning in the Judean hill country (Gophna, 
Acrabetta, Bethela, and Ephraim [Josephus, J.W. 4.550—551]). Vespasian himself advanced to 
the walls of Jerusalem and dispatched his officer, Cerealius, to subjugate what remained of upper 
Idumea and Hebron (J. W. 4.552—554). The three fortresses of Herodium, Masada, and Machaerus 
were held by brigands and remained unconquered, but the Romans set their sights on the singular 
objective of sacking Jerusalem, where conditions deteriorated still further (J. W. 4.555). Simon 
son of Gioras, having recovered his wife, made for Idumea and caused many in that region to flee 
for refuge to Jerusalem (J.W. 4.556-557). The Zealots in Jerusalem, particularly the odious 
Galileans, plundered the homes of the wealthy (J. W. 4.558-560) and murdered indiscriminately 
(J.W. 4.560—563). According to Josephus, a person either faced the tyranny of John of Gischala 
within Jerusalem or the murderous threat of Simon son of Gioras outside the city, with every 
avenue of escape to the Romans cut off (J. W. 4.564565). 

John of Gischala’s grip on power was now slipping. The Idumeans remaining in Jerusalem 
rallied an attack upon him, killing many Zealots and driving John and the remainder into the 
Temple (Josephus, J. W. 4.566—570). The assailants conferred with wealthy citizens of Jerusalem 
and the chief priest, Matthias, to deal a final blow to John and rid the city of his Zealots (J. W. 
4.571-572). Their decision—which Josephus attributes to God perverting their judgment and 
amounting to little more than introducing a second tyrant over their heads—was to invite Simon 
son of Gioras into the city (J.W. 4.572—573), where he was thus welcomed as a savior (owt, 
soter; J.W. 4.574-575). So in the third year of the war, in the month of Xanthicus (April 69 cE), 
Simon became master of Jerusalem (J.W. 4.577). He attacked his foes within the Temple but 
suffered considerable casualties and was himself beaten back due to the strategic advantages of 
the Temple’s location and the weaponry assembled therein (J. W. 4.578—584). 

By this time (April 69 ce), Vitellius arrived in Rome to assume the imperial throne as his ruffian 
soldiers, enamored with the city’s wealth, plundered, and murdered (J.W. 4.586-587). When 
Vespasian returned to Caesarea, he learned of this turn of events with indignation, but was prevented 
from intervening due to the hazards of traveling in the coming winter season (J.W. 4.588-591). 
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Vespasian’s troops, however, declared him emperor and compelled him to accept in order to save 
the empire (J. W. 4.592—604; Tacitus, Hist. 2.79-81; Suetonius, Vespasian 6). As emperor, then, he 
sought to secure the loyalty of Egypt (J. W. 4.605606), and quickly secured the support of Tiberius 
Alexander, governor (ńyspovía, hégemonia) of Egypt and Alexandria, as well as his troops (J. W. 
4.616-619). From Caesarea Emperor Vespasian went to Berytus, where he received embassies 
from various provinces with pledges of loyalty, including Mucianus, governor (nyspovia, 
hégemonia) of Syria (J.W. 4.619-621). Then, recalling the prophecy of Josephus that he would be 
made emperor, Vespasian ordered the future historian’s release (J. W. 4.622-629). 

Vespasian then went to Antioch, where he contemplated his next move (Josephus, J. W. 4.630). 
Determining that Alexandria was secured, whereas Vitellius maintained power in Rome, he 
dispatched Mucianus to march his forces to Rome by land (J. W. 4.63 1-632). Antonius Primus led 
the IIIrd Legion also to confront Vitellius, who himself dispatched Caecina Alienus to oppose him 
(J.W. 4.633638). But Caenica, upon seeing the might of Antonius Primus before him, deserted 
and prevailed upon his army to do the same (J.W. 4.639). The soldiers resisted, however, and 
bound Caecina and sent him to Vitellius (J.W. 4.640-641). With the head of Vitellius’ army 
removed, Antonius Primus advanced and routed the entirety of his opponent’s forces (J. W. 4.641— 
643). He soon subdued the forces in Rome loyal to Vitellius, who was drunk and gorging himself 
at a banquet as he received the news; he was dragged to the center of Rome, where he was killed, 
having reigned eight months and five days (21 December 69 ce; J. W. 6.645—654). When Mucianus 
arrived, he stayed Antonius’ hand from further slaughter and brought forward Domitian to rule 
until Vespasian, now popularly acclaimed as emperor, arrived to claim the throne for himself 
(J.W. 4.654—-655). But now Vespasian was in Alexandria, where he received further support as the 
new emperor. Having also received news of the success in Rome, Vespasian settled affairs in 
Alexandria and made plans to go to Rome as soon as winter was over. He dispatched Titus, with 
select forces, to sack Jerusalem (J. W. 4.656—-658; Tacitus, Hist. 5.1). Titus marched his armies to 
Caesarea to rendezvous with those already stationed there (J. W. 4.658-663; 5.1). 

Meanwhile, matters in Jerusalem deteriorated further still, with the two main factions splitting 
into three (Josephus, J. W. 5.2—4). Eleazar, son of Simon, broke away from John of Gischala; he 
took with him some prominent citizens and claimed the inner precincts of the Temple, thereby 
obtaining advantage of position (J.W. 5.5—8). John’s supporters had the advantage of numbers, 
though inferiority in position (J. W. 5.7—10; Tacitus, Hist. 5.12). For his part, Simon son of Gioras 
held the Upper City and much of the lower, from which he attacked John of Gischala’s forces, 
which were also being assailed by Eleazar from above (J.W. 5.11—14). Many combatants fell on 
all sides, along with not a few pious worshippers who tried to wade through the carnage to fulfill 
religious obligations (J.W. 5.15—20). Blood continued to flow before the Romans ever set foot 
within Jerusalem. According to Josephus, the combatants wrought such destruction—including 
the looting of stores and burning of grain—that the city was soon reduced to famine. Its inhabitants 
prayed for Roman intervention (J. W. 5.21—36).'* 


First Jewish War: Siege of Jerusalem (70 ce). Titus soon approached Jerusalem with Tiberius 
Alexander and a massive train of legions, picked troops, auxiliaries, and supplies (see Map 12c: 


'4 Around this time the Christian community is said to have left Jerusalem for the city of Pella in Peraea (Eusebius, Hist. 
eccl. 3.5.2—3; cf. Epiphanius, Pan. 29.7; On Weights and Measures, 15). 
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First Jewish War: Siege of Jerusalem [70 ce]). He ordered the Vth Legion to come to Jerusalem 
by Emmaus and the Xth by way of Jericho (Josephus, J W. 5.37—54). As they approached the city 
toward the Psephinus tower they were met by a flood of Jews who dashed out of the city gate and 
made the Roman advance impracticable (J. W. 5.55—59). Titus, though intending only to negotiate 
rather than fight, was nonetheless forced to withdraw (J.W. 5.60-66). When joined by the Vth 
Legion from Emmaus he advanced to Scopus, adjacent to the northern quarter of the city where 
he encamped the XVth and XIIth Legions seven furlongs from the city and the Vth three furlongs 
to the rear (J. W. 5.67—68). When the Xth arrived from Jericho, they encamped six furlongs east of 
the city, across the Kidron Valley, on the Mount of Olives (J. W. 5.69-71). 

With these encampments erected adjacent to the city, the three rebel factions made an uneasy 
alliance and commenced with sorties against the Xth Legion. The Romans were caught completely 
off guard (Josephus, J.W. 5.71—76) and thrown into disorder (J.W. 5.77-81). Titus intervened, 
rescuing the retreating troops, driving the enemy back across the brook at the base of the valley, 
and relieving many to return to the ridge to resume fortifications (J. W. 5.82—84). Mistaking their 
withdrawal for retreat, the Jews unleashed a fresh assault, again driving back the Romans but this 
time leaving Titus himself exposed (J. W. 5.85—87). Titus stood his ground and fought valiantly, 
while many of his assailants simply went around him and pursued those troops making their way 
up the slope (J. W. 5.88—81). Those troops at the summit, who had been fortifying their positions, 
fled (J. W. 5.91—93). Only shame of deserting their commander caused them to return to the battle 
and drive the enemy back into the ravine (J. W. 5.94-97). 

Within Jerusalem the Feast of Unleavened Bread approached, prompting Eleazar to admit 
citizens to enter and worship in the Temple (J.W. 5.98-99). But John mingled some of his 
followers among the pious who, once admitted into the Temple, unleashed the slaughter of many 
pilgrims and drove their opponents into fortified vaults (J.W. 5.100—104). Holding the upper 
hand, John was in a position to grant truce to his opponent upon the dissolution of their faction. 
And so the sedition within Jerusalem was reduced to two groups, with John now gaining the inner 
Temple and its stores, as well as soldiers who came to his side from Eleazar, thereby strengthening 
his hand against Simon (14 Nisan; March/April, 70 ce; J.W. 5.104—105; Tacitus, Hist. 5.12). 
Titus soon abandoned Scopus to encamp nearer the city, to the northwest, and leveled the area in 
preparation for assault (J.W. 5.106—108, 130). Meanwhile the Jews sometimes issued sallies 
from within the city and at other times feigned overtures of peace to entrap their enemies (J. W. 
5.109-129).'*° Titus stationed his troops two furlongs away, opposite the tower of Psephinus, 
with others opposite Hippicus and the Xth on the Mount of Olives (J. W. 5.130—135). At this time 
Simon son of Giora, in command of 10,000 men and 5,000 Idumeans, occupied the Upper City, 
the Third Wall to the Kidron Valley at the southeast corner, and part of the Lower City (J.W. 
5.248-253). John of Gischala commanded 6,000 men, plus 2,400 from Eleazar, and held the 
Temple, its environs, and the Kidron Valley (J. W. 5.254—257). 

Titus determined to initiate his siege at a location opposite the tomb of John Hyrcanus in the 
northwest in order to capture the Upper City and the Antonia Fortress (Josephus, J.W. 5.258— 
261). He thus gave his troops permission to pillage surrounding villages for supplies for 
constructing weaponry (J.W. 5.262—264). The Romans erected their siege works, despite the 
interminable volleys from the rebels within the city. In desperation, the factions of Simon and 


14 Josephus himself conveyed Titus’ invitation to peaceful negotiations, but received no “reasonable response” (LCL; 
uétpiog, metrios; J.W. 5.114). 
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John finally joined forces against their common enemy (May 70 ce; J.W. 5.265—279; Suetonius, 
Tit. 5). Despite the interminable pounding of the battering rams, the walls remained intact (J. W. 
5.280-283). The Jews advanced a bold sally against their assailants which was only checked 
when, again, Titus came to the rescue (J.W. 5.284—289). The Romans killed the leader of the 
Idumean forces, John, and crucified a Jewish prisoner before the walls of the city to induce 
surrender (J.W. 5.289-290). But the very next night three Roman siege towers collapsed, 
throwing the skittish troops into a panic until Titus restored order (J.W. 5.291—295). Soon the 
battering rams began to make headway on the outer of three walls and took it on the fifteenth day 
of the siege (7 Arteminius, 25 May 70 cE), prompting the Jews to retire to the security of the 
second (J.W. 5.296-302). Titus shifted his camp within the first wall to the “Camp of the 
Assyrians” (J.W. 5.303) just out of range from archers atop the second wall. John’s division 
stationed from Antonia from the north portico of the Temple and in front of the tomb of King 
Alexander while Simon’s troops occupied the area adjacent the tomb of John Hyrcanus and the 
wall as far as the gate to the Hippicus tower (J. W. 5.304). Titus’ siege advanced, interrupted only 
slightly by the duplicitous entreaties of a certain Caster, who feigned desperation and sought 
terms of peace with the Romans, though in reality he only intended to draw the Roman general 
into striking reach of his compatriots. When his trap was detected—first seen by Josephus, who 
himself was present—the siege resumed (J. W. 5.305—330). Five days after the capture of the first 
wall, Titus breached the second (J.W. 5.331), refusing to advance but only hoping his mere 
presence within their walls would compel the rebels to lay down their arms and save the city and 
the Temple (J.W. 5.332—335). The militants among the Jews would not allow for this, however, 
and they threatened any Jew who spoke of capitulation while launching an assault on the Romans 
within their walls (J. W. 5.336—339). In the close quarters of the city streets, many Roman soldiers 
would have been trapped were it not for the cunning of Titus, who stationed archers to stay the 
Jewish advance until all his solders withdrew (J. W. 5.339-341). And so Titus resumed his assault 
of this second wall, the northern portion of which fell in four days, nine days after the first. With 
his garrisons in the towers of the southern quarter, Titus now planned his assault on the third 
(4 June 70 ce; J.W. 5.341-348). He also allowed for a brief respite, both to allow the seditious 
time to contemplate surrender while displaying the depth of Roman resources by parading their 
forces before the walls of Jerusalem to receive their pay—a task that itself took four days (J. W. 
5.348-356). After this, with no overtures of peace offered by the Jews, Titus divided his legions 
into two divisions and began raising earthworks opposite the Antonia Fortress and the Hyrcanus 
monument, delayed by the interminable volleys of the rebels (J. W. 5.356-361). When Josephus 
also implored the rebels to surrender, he was met with derision and abuse (J. W. 5.362—420; Life 
1-7, 414417). Many, however, deserted to the Romans, having first swallowed their gold coins 
for safe keeping until they had been dismissed by Titus into the country (J. W. 5.420-422). But 
John and Simon were quick to slaughter anyone trying to make their escape, while the famine 
within the city continued to deteriorate conditions (J. W. 5.423—445). By now it was too late to 
secure safe passage from the Romans, who captured and crucified refugees opposite the city’s 
walls (J.W. 5.446-451). Still the rebels refused to capitulate (J.W. 5.452—459). After 17 days of 
construction by the Vth Legion, on 29 Artemisius (16 June 70 ce) the Roman earthworks at 
Antonia were undermined by John. He set fire to the supporting structure and so destroyed the 
entire project. The Romans were dismayed both because of their wasted efforts and because they 
had ravaged the land of trees within 90 stadia to build it (J. W. 5.466490). 
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Titus convened with his officers and determined to exploit the famine within the city by 
cutting off all supplies from entering it. He also ordered the rebuilding of walled fortifications 
around the city and the earthworks opposite Antonia only, while the blockade weakened the 
rebels (Josephus, J.W. 5.491—534). Even the stalwart supporters of Simon plotted against him, 
only to be discovered and slain (J.W. 5.534-540). Josephus himself continued to appeal to the 
rebels, only to be struck unconscious in frenzy of battle and thought to be dead. His recovery and 
appearance before the walls again struck the rebels with dismay (J. W. 5.541-547). Deserters and 
refugees continued to flow from the city, revealing to the assailants the dire conditions within 
(J.W. 5.548-549). But soon the trick of swallowing gold coins was discovered, prompting Syrian 
and Arab soldiers to cut open some 2,000 refugees in a single night in search of treasure (J. W. 
5.549552). Titus himself intervened with rebukes and threats (J. W. 5.553—559), but the practice 
continued nonetheless, prompting some refugees to turn back to the imperiled city (J. W. 5.560- 
561). Inside the city John resorted to melting the sacred Temple vessels for their gold while 
distributing the sacral wine and oil to his horde (J. W. 5.562—566). Reports emerged of more than 
100,000 corpses passing through a single gate from 14 Xanthicus to 1 Panemus (1 May to 20 July 
70 cE), while Josephus claims that the dead within the city reached 600,000 (J.W. 5.567—572; 
6.1-4). Titus had the earthworks finished and ready for use in 21 days (1 Panemus; 20 July 70 
cE), despite the efforts of John to destroy them as he had done previously (J. W. 6.5—23). Even so, 
the ground at the siege point gave way into a tunnel previously dug by John (J. W. 6.23—30); soon 
afterward, the assailants discovered that John had built a second wall behind the first (J. W. 6.31— 
32). Titus promptly exhorted his disheartened soldiers, prompting Sabinus of Syria to lead the 
first attack by scaling the wall—only to be killed at its top (3 Panemus; 22 July 70 ce; J.W. 
6.33-67). These events threatened to slow the Roman advance. Two days later, however, a small 
band of 24 soldiers snuck toward Antonia under cover of darkness and took the wall (J. W. 6.68). 
They sounded the alarm, summoning Titus and his forces to the site (J.W. 6.69-70). John and 
Simon sought to halt their advance, knowing that capture of the nearby sanctuary meant disaster 
(J.W. 6.71—78). Despite the heroic offers of a certain Julianus, the Romans were pushed back to 
Antonia (J. W. 6.79-92), which Titus razed as he prepared his army for the ascent (24 July 70 cE; 
J.W. 6.93). 

Titus learned that the Temple’s sacrifices had ceased for want of men (17 Panemus, 5 August 
70 cE), so he dispatched Josephus to convince John to continue the battle outside the sanctuary 
so as to save it from certain ruin (Josephus, J.W. 6.93—-95). This message Josephus dutifully 
conveyed in the presence of the multitude, with passion and tears (J.W. 6.96—-110). Many Jews 
and even Romans were moved with pity, but not the rebels, who attributed Josephus’ pleas to 
cowardice rather than piety (J. W. 6.111—129). Titus sent picked troops under Cerealius to attack 
at a night hour while Titus watched from Antonia (J.W. 6.131—135). In the tumult many, 
especially among the Jews, were wounded by their comrades, while the narrow quarters in which 
the battle commenced made fighting all the more difficult (J. W. 6.136—-146). The battled raged 
under the watchful eye of Titus until the fifth hour of the day, when it ended at a stalemate (J. W. 
6.147-148). 

While the small band of Romans fought, the remainder of the army prepared for a major assault 
on the Temple (J. W. 6.149). They erected embankments around the First Wall, one to the northwest 
corner of the inner Temple, another at the northern area between two gates, another opposite the 
west portico of the Temple courts, and a fourth opposite the north portico (J.W. 6.150—156). In 
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desperation the rebels made an assault on the Xth Legion on the Mount of Olives, where the 
Romans, forewarned of the impending advance, held them at bay (J.W. 6.157—163). Then, with 
mounting despair, the rebels set fire to the northwest portico, which was connected to Antonia (22 
Panemus, 10 August 70 ce). The Romans then set fire to the adjoining portico and a fury of combat 
erupted around the Temple (24 Panemus, 12 August 70 cE; J.W. 6.164-168). 

By 27 Panemus (15 August), the rebels filled the rafters between the western portico and the 
ceiling beneath with flammable material, drew the more imprudent Roman troops to the location, 
and set it ablaze. Many were killed (Josephus, J.W. 6.177—190). But the more judicious among 
the Roman soldiers did not fall into the trap, but burned the whole northern portico (J. W. 6.190— 
192). Josephus then recounts the atrocious famine within the city, with the brigands marauding 
around the streets in search for food like wild beasts, and one appalling incident of Mary, daughter 
of Eleazar, of the village of Bethezuba, who roasted and ate her own infant son (J. W. 6.193-213). 
Upon receipt of this report, the horrified Titus vowed to bury this abomination beneath the ruins 
of Jerusalem (J. W. 6.214219). 

By the eighth of Lous (27 August 70 cE), two legions completed their earthworks, and Titus 
ordered rams brought opposite the western hall of the outer court of the Temple. But the rams, 
undermining the foundations while soldiers scaled the porticoes with ladders, achieved nothing 
but heavy losses for Rome (Josephus, J. W. 6.220—228). By now the troops were setting fire to the 
gates, burning the wood and melting the silver (J.W. 6.231—235). Titus ordered the fires 
extinguished the next day so as to clear a road for his legions to ascend (J. W. 6.236—237). Though 
some of his generals objected, Titus resolved to preserve the Temple from destruction (J.W. 
6.238243). Rome was able to push inward until the Jews retreated to the inner court of the 
Temple (J. W. 6.244—248). On 10 Lous (29 August 70 cE), a single Roman soldier flung a burning 
timber through the golden gates at the north side of the sanctuary (J.W. 6.249-253).'*” Titus’ 
command to extinguish the fire was of no use, and the flames were soon ignited within the 
interior of the sanctuary, thus securing the fate of the Temple (J.W. 6.254—266). Josephus 
describes the burning of surrounding buildings and the civilians holed up within, having been 
drawn therein by a false prophet (J. W. 6.267—290). The Romans marched their standards into the 
Temple court and plundered copious quantities of gold (J.W. 6.316-317). With the opportunity 
of surrender past, Titus ordered even priests executed (J. W. 6.322). Simon son of Giora and John 
of Gischala sought parley with Titus, who roundly rebuked the rebels and demanded they throw 
down their arms and surrender (J. W. 6.323—350). When the rebels refused and instead asked for 
safe passage, Titus became indignant at their audacity and gave his soldiers leave to sack the city 
and spare none (J.W. 6.351-355). The rebels then rushed to the royal palace where many held 
their possessions, slew the masses of people congregated there, and killed a Roman prisoner 
(J.W. 6.358-361). But another Roman prisoner, bound for execution, escaped to the safety of his 
comrades where he was shamed and dismissed for having the cowardice to be taken alive (J. W. 
6.362). The rebels fled to the Upper City while the lower was burned to the pool of Siloam (J. W. 
6.363-364, 366). Even Josephus’ appeal to spare the sacred relics of the Temple was met with 
derision (J. W. 6.365), while the carnage continued unabated (J. W. 6.367-373). 


'7The destruction of the Second Temple has long been commemorated on the same date as the destruction of the 
Solomonic Temple, the ninth day of the fifth month (9" of Av [Josephus, J. W. 6.250; 267-28; cf. m. Ta‘an. 4:6; m. Pesah. 
4:5; b. Ber. 17b; t. Ta‘an. 3:10; Zech 8:19]). 
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On 20 Lous (7 September 70 ce), Titus ordered the construction of new earthworks to take the 
Upper City. Complicated by the scarcity of materials from prior such projects, four legions were 
employed on the west side of the city opposite the palace, while others worked on the east side 
of the Upper City (J.W. 6.374-377). 

Meanwhile Simon’s Idumean allies plotted desertion, at which intelligence the rebel executed 
the would-be traitors (Josephus, J.W. 6.378-381). But, according to Josephus, desertion was 
impossible to check and welcomed by the Romans. Most were spared and sold into slavery, 
flooding the slave market and driving down prices (J.W. 6.381—386). A priest named Jesus son 
of Thebuthi, on pledge of his own security, handed over sacred Temple artifacts to Titus (J. W. 
6.387-389). Similarly Phineas, the Temple treasurer, gave up many other riches (J.W. 6.390- 
391)."8 After 18 days’ labor, on the seventh of Gorpiaeus (25 September 70 ce), the earthworks 
were finished and brought before the walls (J. W. 6.392). Rebels fled to the Akra, into tunnels, or 
to the ravine below while many tried to stand firm but were overpowered (J. W. 6.392402). 

Having secured the walls, the Roman soldiers erected their standards in victory before pouring 
into the city unopposed to subjugate all whom they encountered. They continued until evening, 
when they allowed the flames to have their effect on what remained of Jerusalem (8 Gorpiaeus, 
26 September 70 cE; Josephus, J. W. 6.402-408). Titus, upon entering the city, was amazed at the 
strength of the towers which his enemies had abandoned (J. W. 6.409-412). These towers he left 
standing after razing the rest of the city as a testimony to its might, which he had subdued (J. W. 
6.413). Titus released those held prisoner by the rebels and ordered the killing of any found 
armed or resisting (J.W. 6.412, 414). The soldiers slew the old and feeble while retaining those 
more serviceable interred within the court of women in the Temple (J. W. 6.415). Titus appointed 
Fronto to oversee the prisoners and to determine the fate of the rest. He executed all the seditious, 
reserved the most handsome youth for the eventual triumph in Rome, and sent the rest over 17 
years old as slaves to Egypt. Many others were sent to their destruction in theaters or sold into 
slavery elsewhere (J. W. 6.416419). Josephus records that the influx of Jews in Jerusalem for the 
Feast of Unleavened Bread, as well as the scores of Judeans who sought refuge in Jerusalem, 
significantly increased the number who died within that city’s walls. So he claims 97,000 
prisoners were taken, while 1,100,000 perished, most of whom were Jewish but not native to the 
region (J.W. 6.420-432). John of Gischala was starved into surrendering and sentenced to life 
imprisonment. Simon son of Giora surrendered and was sentenced to execution at the triumph 
(J.W. 6.431433; 7.36).'° 

What remained of the walls was razed, save the three towers of Phasael, Hippicus, and 
Mariamne and the wall to the west. Outlying quarters of the town burned (Josephus, J. W. 6.434; 
7.1-4). Titus left the Xth Legion garrisoned at the site and publicly honored by name those 
particularly valiant in the war (J.W. 7.5—15) before offering sacrifices and holding a banquet for 
the troops (J. W. 7.16). The XIIth Legion, which exhibited cowardice under Cestius, was banished 


148 Elsewhere (Life 418-421) Josephus recounts that Titus granted him permission to free his brother and 50 friends, as 
well as 190 women and children. He also rescued three acquaintances from crucifixion, only one of whom survived. 
Finally, Titus allowed Josephus “the holy books” (BiBAiwv ispav, biblidn hieron), presumably also from the Temple. 

1# Later Josephus records that Simon had occupied the upper town until the Romans entered, at which time he hid in a 
secret passage with his followers until provisions ran out (7.26—28). Then Simon emerged, donning a purple mantle, at 
the site of the Temple, where he was bound by Terentius Rufus (7.29-31). 
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to the border of Armenia and Cappadocia (J. W. 7.17—18). Two legions remained with Titus as he 
journeyed to Caesarea—to deposit his prisoners and spoils—then to Egypt (J.W. 7.19-20). 


First Jewish War (73/4 cE): Siege of Masada. Titus then made for Caesarea Philippi, where he 
remained some time and where many of his prisoners perished (Josephus, J.W. 7.22—25; Map 
12d: First Jewish War: Siege of Masada [73/74 ce]). The Jews of Antioch became the object of 
considerable scorn, first being accused of a plot to burn the city, then being required to offer 
sacrifices in the manner of Greeks. Detractors were killed and Sabbath observance was forbidden 
(J.W. 7.41—62). Meanwhile, Titus received word of the accolades received by Vespasian from Italy 
and Rome in particular (J.W. 7.63—74). He spent some time in Berytus before touring Syria to 
display the captives of his conquest (J.W. 7.96-99). At Antioch he was met with pleas to expel 
the Jews or at least rescind their privileges, both of which Titus refused (J. W. 7.100—111). Titus 
then set out for Egypt, passing by the ruins of Jerusalem before he reached Alexandria (JW. 
7.111—116). There he dismissed the Vth and X Vth Legions which accompanied him and ordered 
hundreds of prisoners—including Simon and John—to be conveyed to Italy for the triumph (J W. 
7.117118). Like his father before him, Titus was welcomed to Rome as a conquering hero and 
quickly made plans for one large, joint triumph (J. W. 7.119—121). The entire city turned out for the 
spectacle beginning with the march of the soldiers, followed the next morning by the appearance 
of Vespasian and Titus from the temple of Isis donning laurel and purple robes (J.W. 7.121—125). 
Father and son sat in ivory chairs erected for a tribunal in front of the porticoes, from which 
they arose to recite customary prayers and to address the assembly (J. W. 7.126—129). Vespasian 
dismissed the soldiers to a customary breakfast and withdrew to the gate through which the 
triumphal procession was to pass (J. W. 7.129-130). They then donned triumphal robes, sacrificed 
to the gods, and drove through the theaters for public viewing (J.W. 7.130—131). Josephus lists 
the masses of spectacles put on display from the Judean War—treasuries and tapestries from 
the Temple, sacred cultic objects, a copy of the Jewish Law, strange animals, a mob of captives, 
and a variety of reconstructions and reenactments (J.W. 7.131—151; Dio Cassius, Roman History 
66.7.2). All this was followed by Vespasian, then Titus, and Domitian alongside (JW 7.151- 
152). The procession ended at the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, where Simon son of Gioras was 
executed (J. W. 7.153-155). Then the customary sacrifices and prayers were offered, followed by 
a feast (J.W. 7.155—157). With these events concluded, Vespasian erected a temple of Peace, in 
which he placed some of the sacred vessels from the Jerusalem Temple (J. W. 7.158—162). 

In Judea Cerealius Vetilianus was replaced as legate by Licilius Bassus, who sacked the rebel 
stronghold at Herodium (J.W. 7.163). He then dispatched the Xth Legion to take Machaerus 
(J.W. 7.164-170). Machaerus fell when a youth named Eleazar was captured. Bassus ordered a 
cross erected so as to crucify him before the besieged citizens to motivate their surrender. Both 
the compassion of the Jews and the appeals of Eleazar compelled them to capitulate. Some tried 
to escape and were slain while the women and children were enslaved and Eleazar released (J. W. 
7.171—209). Bassus then commenced scouring the region for fugitives, beginning in the forest of 
Jardes (J.W. 7.210—215). At this time Vespasian determined that the Jewish territory should be 
retained for his private use, except Emmaus, which he gave to 800 discharged veterans from the 
army. He sent instructions to Bassus and Laberius Maximus, the procurator (émitpomoc, 
epitropos), that the territory should be farmed out and all residents taxed (J.W. 7.216—218; Dio 
Cassius, Roman History 66.7.2; Suetonius, Dom. 12.1—2). 
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Bassus died and was succeeded as governor (nyspovia, hégemonia) by Flavius Silva, who 
concentrated all Roman forces available to him at Masada, held by the Sicarii under Eleazar 
(Josephus, J.W. 7.252). Silva promptly surrounded the site with a wall and posted sentries to 
hinder escape of the besieged rebels (J. W. 7.275—278). Then he commenced the construction of 
siege works to ascend the precarious slopes of the fortress (J. W. 7.278-304). He found only one 
location suitable for laying siege, to the west and some 300 cubits below the summit (Leuce 
[Aevxdc, leukos]; 7.304-306). There he constructed a system of scaffolds and earthworks, with 
siege weaponry on top (J. W. 7.306—309). With a battering ram the first wall was breached, behind 
which stood a second wall constructed so as to absorb the blows of the assailants and prevent 
collapse (J.W. 7.310-315). Silva responded by ordering the wall burned, keeping his men on the 
ready for the inevitable attempts at flight (J. W. 7.315—320). But Eleazar gave no thought to flight; 
instead, he made other plans for the holdouts to meet their end. Warning of the fate that awaited 
all who were taken alive by Roman hands, he proposed a noble death by suicide. All should 
perish—but they should preserve their provisions to demonstrate to their assailants that their 
death was not from want of food, and that they preferred death to slavery (J. W. 7.320-336). Some 
were compelled to do so immediately, but others wavered and so prompted Eleazar to redouble 
his efforts to exhort at great length (J. W. 7.336-388). His speech was cut short by the zeal of his 
hearers to carry out the deed without further delay, which they all did with fidelity and diligence 
to the very last person (J. W. 7.389-398). And yet two women and five children hid themselves 
in an aqueduct while these events transpired and presumably survived to relate the story (J. W. 
7.398399). Josephus indicates 960 dead, including women and children, on 15 Xanthicus (3 
May 74 ce; J.W. 7.400401). When the Romans advanced the next morning, they were surprised 
to find only an eerie silence and buildings aflame. Their shouts called forth the hiding women 
who related to them their harrowing tale and showed them the mass of slain as proof (J.W. 
7.402406). Silva left a garrison at the site and withdrew to Caesarea (J. W. 7.407). 

Josephus also recounts that by this time many Sicarii had fled to Alexandria to foment 
rebellion there (Josephus, J.W. 7.408-411). These murdered any fellow Jews who opposed 
rebellion, prompting the elders among them to hand over the Sicarii to the Romans (J. W. 7.412— 
413). Hundreds were caught and forced to swear allegiance to Caesar under pain of death (J. W. 
7.414418). None complied, even among the children (J. W. 7.419). When Caesar received word 
of the commotion, he ordered Lupus, in control in Alexandria, to destroy the Jewish temple 
erected by Onias son of Simon (J.W. 7.420432). Lupus took some items from the temple and 
shut down its operation before his own death (J.W. 7.433). His successor, Paulinus, stripped the 
temple of all its treasures and barred access, purportedly after 343 years of operation (J.W. 
7.433436; Life 424). Waves of the Sicarii’s rebellious influences spread to Cyrene under a 
certain Jonathan, whose seditious plans were reported by Jews of Cyrene to Catullus, governor 
(ysuóv, hégemon) of the Libyan Pentapolis (J.W. 7.437-439). Catullus dispatched his forces, 
who promptly overpowered the rebellious, with many killed and others taken prisoner (J.W. 
7.439-440). Jonathan was eventually captured and brought to Catullus, where he blamed the 
wealthy Jews of Cyrene (J. W. 7.441442). Catullus used the opportunity to rid himself of certain 
Jews, so he prompted Jonathan to name Alexander and his wife Berenice as instigators of the 
agitation (J.W. 7.443-444). After they were slain, other influential Jews were named, including 
Josephus himself (J.W. 7.445-447). When Catullus brought Jonathan and his associates as 
prisoners to Rome, Vespasian uncovered the intrigue and tortured Jonathan for further information 
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(J.W. 7.448-450). Catullus was reprimanded by Vespasian but suffered deteriorating health 
before dying a miserable and painful death (J. W. 7.451-453). 


After the War (70-132 ce). Little is known of the Sanhedrin, and it is presumed that it was 
disbanded (See Map 13: Roman Rule through the Second Jewish War [73—136 ce]). For his 
loyalty to Rome, Agrippa II was granted additional territory not in Judea but northward in 
Lebanon (75 ce). The priesthood endured, with some continuing to receive tithes, though without 
a Temple in which to operate their utility and so their influence declined. Religious observance 
increasingly became a function of local communities and synagogues. Scribes or “sAGEs,” who 
interpreted and transmitted Torah, gained considerable influence in Jewish life as what came to 
be known as rabbis. 

For many Jews there were thoughts of a rebuilt temple, finding hope in the rebuilding of the 
Temple destroyed in 586 Bce. Some Jews, like the authors of 4 Ezra and Second Baruch writing 
shortly after these events, wrestled with how to account for God’s justice while looking for 
ultimate redemption in the future. Some later traditions suggest YOHANAN BEN ZAKKAI, who was 
present at the Roman siege, smuggled himself out of the city as a corpse and subsequently 
surrendered to Rome. He prophesied Vespasian’s rise to the throne (b. Git. 56a—56b; ’Abot R. 
Nat. A, 4; ’Abot R. Nat. B, 6; Lam. Rab. 1:5; cf. Josephus, J. W. 3.391—408).'° Thus favored by 
the Romans, ben Zakkia was given leave to found a center for the study of Torah at Yavneh, from 
which he led the effort to reconstitute a Judaism which no longer had access to its sacrificial cult.'*! 

The Jesus MOVEMENT, though emerging prior to the destruction, made surprisingly little of the 
events as either a theological problem or an apologetic weapon, though many of its earliest 
writings originate afterwards. It is often noted that Acts, written toward the end of the 1* century 
CE, seems to presume that followers of Jesus maintained regular participation in Temple worship 
(Acts 2:1; 21:17—26). Other writings, such as the Gospels, ostensibly predict its destruction (e.g. 
GosPEL OF MARK 13), while still others regarded its entire cult as a mere shadow of the sacrifice 
accomplished in Christ (EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS). 

The Roman rule of the Eastern Mediterranean saw a succession of emperors. Vespasian (69— 
79 cE) was, of course, a soldier, who for most of his reign was occupied with economic crises in 
Rome. He also dealt with a revolt among the Gauls before pressing his kingdom northward to 
Britain. In Judea, Vespasian ordered native troops removed to other provinces (Josephus, Ant. 
19.364). Caesarea Maritima was made the residence of the Roman governor and capitol of Judea 
(Tacitus, Hist. 2.78). Prior to his death (23 June 79 ce) Vespasian appointed his eldest son Titus 
as heir, and his next son Domitian thereafter, should the former have no heir. 

Titus (79-81 ce; Dio Cassius, Roman History 66.18.1—26.4) succeeded his father Vespasian 
as emperor, like he succeeded him as commander of Roman forces in the Jewish war. Josephus’ 
flattery depicts Titus as a strategist and diplomat as well as a compassion humanitarian in his 
conduct of the war. Titus is known to have had an ongoing relationship with Berenice, sister of 
Agrippa II, during his time in the Eastern Mediterranean until his return to Rome in 71 ce. His 


'S°Cf, J. L. Rubenstein, Talmudic Stories: Narrative Art, Composition and Culture (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1999), 139-75. 


15I A, Schremer, “Stammaitic Historiography,” in Creation and Composition: The Contribution of the Bavli Redactors 
(Stammaim) to the Aggada, ed. J. L. Rubenstein (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2005), 234-35. 
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lavish celebrations and popularity among his troops led to rumors that he sought his father’s 
throne. Yet when he demonstrated his loyalty to his father the latter was all too glad to equip his 
son to succeed him. In his short reign—he died at the age of 41—he was generally noted for his 
generosity, such as providing aid to survivors of Pompeii (79 ce) and the plague in Rome (80 ce). 

After Titus’ death, Vespasian’s next son, Domitian, ruled as emperor (81—96 cE; Dio Cassius, 
Roman History 67.1.1—18.2). He was known to rule with a firm hand, though much of his concern 
was organizing the administration of civil and military rule, extending control into Britain, and 
securing regions in the vicinity of the Rhine from rebellion (ca. 88 ce). Afterwards his suspicions 
of conspiracies against him led to suppression of many among the ruling classes. Prior to his 
assassination in 96 cE, he extended taxation among Jews (fiscus iudaicus) for support of Jupiter 
Capitolinus (Suetonius, Domitian 12). It was during his reign that Agrippa II died (ca. 92/93 cE) 
and his territory incorporated into the province of Syria. 

At the age of 65 Nerva was appointed Domitian’s successor by a decision of the senate (96—98 
cE). But with no military grandeur to his credit, Nerva failed to secure the loyalty of the army 
(Dio Cassius, Roman History 67.15.5—6). For this he sought the support of Trajan, a known 
veteran who commanded Roman forces in northern regions of Germany. By both adopting Trajan 
and sharing rule with him (Dio Cassius, Roman History 68.3.1-4.2; Pliny the Younger, 
Panygericus 7.4), Nerva secured his rule and ensured a natural succession upon his death on 27 
January 98 ce. During his brief, 15-month reign, Nerva seems to have relaxed Roman policies 
antagonistic toward Jews, particularly taxation (Dio Cassius, Roman History 68.1.1—2). 

When Trajan took the throne (98-117 cE; Dio Cassius, Roman History 68.4.1—33.3) he already 
possessed the loyalty of the army and used it to his advantage to expand Roman territory. First he 
subdued the Dacians and annexed their territory as a Roman province (101—102, 105-106 ce). He 
then turned eastward to annex Arabia (106 ce). Later he made for Antioch (October 113 ce) to 
prepare for an assault on the Parthians in Armenia (Spring 114 ce). This was accomplished and client 
kingships were established. Next he advanced southward, acquiring territory in Mesopotamia (114— 
115; Nisibus, Edessa, and Singra), Assyria, and Babylonia (Adiabene, Seleucia, and Ctesiphon). 

Revolts in which Jews were involved were stirring in Cyprus, Cyrene, Egypt, and Mesopotamia 
(115-117 ce).'” A certain Andreas (or Lucuas [Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 4.2.4]) led rebellion at 
Cyrene (SEG IX, 168, 252; XVII, 804) and Egypt (Appian, Syrian War 2.90, 380; cf. CPJ 435),'* 
where Jews were said to have slain thousands and wrought considerable destruction (Dio Cassius, 
Roman History 68.32.1—2). Though initially successful (CPJ II, 438), rebellion in Cyrene and 
Egypt was ended by Trajan’s general, Quintus Marcius Turbo (Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 4.2.34), by 
September 117 ce.'™ In Cyprus rebellion was led by Artemion (Dio Cassius, Roman History 
68.32.2). Many perished there so that after their defeat by C. Valerius Rufus (ZLS III, 9491) Jews 
were forbidden from Cyprus (Dio Cassius, Roman History 68.32.3). In Mesopotamia, Jews 


'2 The nature and extent of these diaspora uprisings, as well as their relations to one another, are unclear and debated. Data 
from Eusebius and Dio is vague (Dio Cassius, Roman History 68.32.1—3; Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 4.2.1—5), though aided by 
the Heptakomias papyri from the archives of Apollonius (ca. 113—120). 

18 See M. Pucci Ben Zeev, “Greek Attacks against Alexandrian Jews during Emperor Trajan’s Reign,” JSJ 20.1 (1989): 
31-48. 

14 M. Pucci Ben Zeev, Diaspora Judaism in Turmoil, 116/117 ce: Ancient Sources and Modern Insights (Leuven: Peeters, 
2005), 153-56, 176-86. 
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appear to have joined with the Parthians in a war against Roman conquest. Trajan dispatched 
Lusius Quietus to suppress the revolt and rid the province of Jews (Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 4.2.5).'* 
Trajan then sent Lusius Quietus to Judea, where he erected a pagan temple in Jerusalem,’ 
permanently stationed the IInd Legion there, and rendered Judea the status of provincia 
consularis.” Later rabbinic sources refer to a war in Judea 16 years before Bar Kokhba and 52 
years after the conquests of Vespasian as the “War of Qitos” (m. Sotah 9:14; S. ‘Olam Rab. 30), 
which draws its name from Lusius Quietus. !58 

When Trajan died on his way to Rome (August 117 cE), he was succeeded by Hadrian (117— 
138 cE; Dio Cassius, Roman History 69.1.1—23.3). Early in his reign Hadrian put an end to much 
of Rome’s military aspirations. Instead he devoted his attention to improving administrative 
efficiencies and touring much of his empire. During one of his travels (129 ce) he came to 
Antioch, from which he visited Damascus, Palmyra, and (ca. Spring 130 cE) Jerusalem. Coins 
were minted “for the arrival of Augustus [Hadrian] in Judea” for the occasion. Some suggest that 
he visited Judea during the Second Jewish Revolt (133—134 ce) before his death in July 138 ce. 


The Bar Kokhba Revolt (132-135 cr) 


Whereas the events of the First Jewish Revolt against Rome are amply served by the writings of 
one who was both an eyewitness and even a participant (Josephus), a coherent account of the 
Second Revolt suffers from a paucity of literary sources (see Map 13: Roman Rule through the 
Second Jewish War [73—136 ce]).'*? Nevertheless, from a combination of later literary sources as 
well as material evidence, some aspects of the Second Revolt can be reconstructed. It was led by 
a Simon ben Kosiba who, with the support of Rabbi Aqiba, was called “Bar Kokhba” (“Son of 
the Star”; cf. Num 24:17). Though he makes no messianic claims in his surviving letters, coins 
minted during the revolt call him “prince (wi, nsy) of Israel.” 

The immediate causes of rebellion are debated, with some sources indicating it was triggered 
by Hadrian’s prohibition of circumcision (Historia Augusta 14.2) while others claimed that the 
resistance was fomented by Hadrian’s intent to convert Jerusalem into a pagan city called Aelia 
Capitolina with a temple to Jupiter (Dio Cassius, Roman History 69.12.1—2).' 

Regardless of the cause(s), it seems evident that the swelling desire for Jewish independence, 
coupled with the rise of a charismatic leader, provided sufficient impetus to take up arms. By 120 
cE an additional legion of Roman soldiers was stationed in the region, where between 120 and 
130 extensive road construction took place. Coins and dated documents suggest the revolt was 
under way by 132. The rebellion seems to have taken place in Judea outside Jerusalem with its 


155 Pucci Ben Zeev, Diaspora Judaism in Turmoil, 116/117 ce, 207-12. 


16W, Horbury, Jewish War under Trajan and Hadrian (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2014), 259; Hippolytus, 
On Matthew 24, 15-22. 


157 Pucci Ben Zeev, Diaspora Judaism in Turmoil, 116/117 cr, 250-52. 
158 Pucci Ben Zeev, Diaspora Judaism in Turmoil, 116/117 ce, 99-102; 234-44. 


19 See especially William Horbury, Jewish War under Trajan and Hadrian (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2014), 10-43. 


100 See Horbury, Jewish War, 19, 290; M. Mor, The Second Jewish Revolt: The Bar Kokhba War, 132-136 ce (Leiden: Brill 
2016), 17, 121-35. 
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main operating base at Herodium. Gaius Julius Severus was summoned by Emperor Hadrian to 
lead Roman forces against the rebellion in 134 ce. 

The course of the war is unclear, though it seems that the rebels used numerous caves as 
hideouts for conducting guerilla warfare. On the basis of initial successes, they were able to 
establish important bases for their operations at ‘Ein-Gedi, Herodium, and Betar, and minted 
coins struck as Year One for the “Redemption of Israel.” Initially the Romans took little notice 
(Dio Cassius, Roman History 69.12.1). But soon all Judea was stirred with hostility toward 
Rome, prompting Hadrian to dispatch Julius Severus to put down the revolt (Spring 134 cE; Dio 
Cassius, Roman History 69.13.2). Severus determined to divide his troops rather than launch a 
single assault, and so the smaller units were able to subdue their opponents incrementally, village 
by village (Dio Cassius, Roman History 69.13.3). Though Dio Cassius’ suggestion of a half 
million Jews killed, 50 towns and nearly 800 villages destroyed is likely exaggerated (Dio 
Cassius, Roman History 69.14.1), remains discovered in the Judean desert testify to thoroughness 
and brutality. Doubtless some survivors fled to the Judean desert, where the Bar Kokhba letters 
were discovered, and others made for the last remaining stronghold at Betar (Bethera).'*! It was 
here in the spring of 135 ce that Bar Kokhba made his last stand against Rome. Situated 11 km 
southwest of Jerusalem, Betar was built on the steep side of a mountain with valleys on three 
sides. This required the construction of considerable siege works by the Romans, but a prolonged 
assault finally eradicated the revolt. Many were killed (including Bar Kokhba) or sold into 
slavery. 

Later traditions indicate that Rabbi Aqiba was martyred (b. Ber. 61b), and Jewish practices 
(Sabbath observance, circumcision, study of Torah) were suppressed until after the death of 
Hadrian. Many Jews were enslaved or expelled from Jerusalem (cf. Justin, First Apology 47.1-6; 
48) and a temple dedicated to Jupiter Capitolinus was erected on the Temple Mount. Jerusalem 
was reconstituted as Aelia Capitolina, and Hadrianic coins were minted in celebration of the 
founding of that new city. The region of Provincia Judaea was renamed Syria Palaestina. '® 


16! Horbury, Jewish War, 397—401. 
162 See Horbury, Jewish War, 419-28. 
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One of the most significant early Jewish writings to have been preserved solely in translation into 
SLAVONIC is the pseudepigraphon Apocalypse of Abraham. Its lost HEBREw (or, less probably, 
Palestinian ARAMAIC) original may be regarded as the earliest mystical writing of Judeo-Christian 
civilization and as representative of a missing link between early apocalyptic and medieval 
hekhalot traditions. The Apocalypse of Abraham consists of two main parts—“haggadic” and 
“apocalyptic”—distinguished by genre, and according to some opinions, originally independent. 
The two parts, nevertheless, make up a coherent narrative presenting a prehistory and expansion 
of the biblical story of Abraham’s covENANT with God (Gen 15). In many instances the parts 
share common themes and style. The first “haggadic” part (ch. 1—8) concerns Abraham’s rejection 
of idolatry. Having experienced the weakness of helplessly damaged idols (ch. 1-2), ABRAHAM 
comes to the conclusion that idols are weaker than men, their makers (3:14), and therefore 
cannot help those who worship them (3:5-8). Trying to persuade his father Terah (ch. 4), 
Abraham performs a final test, this time intentional, of one of the idols (ch. 5). Then, pursuing 
the perfect object of worship, Abraham reflects on the hierarchy of idols (ch. 6) and then on the 
hierarchy of natural elements and luminaries (7:1—10). His reflection ends with a monotheistic 
conclusion (7:11—12). This leads to revelation and divine intervention which burns Terah’s house 
but saves Abraham (ch. 8). The apocalyptic part, following this story, contains the descriptions 
of the Covenant between the Pieces (ch. 9-14; cf. Gen 15) and of the ascension to heaven, 
including the aPpocaLypsE itself (ch. 15—31). The revelation, introduced already at the conclusion 
of the haggadic prehistory, continues with God’s command on sacrifice (ch. 9). Abraham then 
receives instructions from the head of ANGELS, Iahoel (ch. 10—11). They travel together to the 
prescribed place of the offering, Mount Horeb (ch. 12), where Azazel tries to seduce Abraham 
(ch. 13-14). The fulfillment of the sacrifice is followed by the ascension to heaven (ch. 15), 
where Iahoel teaches Abraham a song praising God (ch. 16-17). In HEAVEN Abraham sees the 
divine throne (ch. 18) and celestial “powers” on eight firmaments (ch. 19). The vision of the 
“lower” sky is followed by the “promise of seed” (20:1—5). The vision of earth contains figurative 
answers to two theological questions that Abraham raises. The first one has to do with the 
existence of evil in the world (20:7). It is answered by the vision of creation (21—22:2) inhabited 
by the chosen people and peoples belonging to Azazel, righteous, and sinners (22:3—5), and by 
the vision of the first men seduced by Azazel (23:1-11). This leads Abraham to the second 
question: “Why . . . is evil desired in the heart of man?” (23:12—14). The answer, which contains 
allegorical depictions of the sins of heathens (ch. 24) and the sins of Israel (idolatry and murder, 
ch. 25), is concluded by the declaration of the principle of free will combined with predetermination 
(ch. 26). In the last chapters Abraham is shown the future of his progeny: the details of and the 
reasons for the destruction of the first TEMPLE (ch. 27), the EXILE (28:1—29:3), the false and true 
messiahs (29:4—14), the final suDGMENT and salvation (29:14—21), and the punishment of heathens 
and the gathering of Israel (ch. 30-31). 


Abraham, Apocalypse of 


The Apocalypse of Abraham has been preserved in East Slavic copies dating from the 14" 
century onwards. In accordance with a very common pattern, these copies go back to the South 
Slavic prototext, which may date to the 10" to 11" centuries. A relatively full text is found in 
several manuscripts from the 14" to the 17" centuries. 

Like nearly all early Slavonic literary texts, the Apocalypse of Abraham was translated from 
GREEK. This conclusion, apart from general historical considerations, may be confirmed by the 
long list of Hellenisms. The features of the Semitic original—and among them those which can 
hardly be common for Judeo-Greek idiom—have been preserved even at the Slavonic stage of 
transmission. This Hebrew or Palestinian Aramaic original of the Apocalypse of Abraham is 
presumed to have been composed in Palestine in the early centuries of the Common Era. There 
are no reliable data on the exact date of the document. Common opinion attributes it to the 
decades following the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans (based on the description of the 
destruction of the Temple in 27:1—5). Nevertheless, according to the data of 9:9 as well as of 1:9 
(possible reference to Caligula and events of 38 ce) and 27:1-7 and the generally templocentric 
attitude of the document (cf. 1:2-3; 25:4; 27:1-5; 29:18), the work might have been composed, 
with at least equal probability, in the late Second Temple period. The earliest reliable external 
evidence for the dating of the Apocalypse of Abraham is contained in the Clementine 
Recognitions 32-33 (2™ cent.). 

Both the contents and linguistic features of the document display its undoubtedly Jewish 
origin, while the specifically Essene milieu suggested by some scholars is not so obvious. The 
same is true of supposedly dualistic (Gnostic or Bogomil) and Christian interpolations and 
glosses; some of these were recognized as such due to a misinterpretation of the text. 
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Abraham, Testament of 


Summary of Contents. The Testament of Abraham is an intriguing tale of ABRAHAM’s impending 
death and his attempts to resist it. The archangel, MICHAEL, is sent disguised to invite Abraham 
to give a final testament and to arrange his possessions before his passing. Abraham refuses 
Michael’s invitations, however, and instead requests a tour of the inhabited world and God’s 
creations (T. Ab. 9:1—7). While passing over the earth, Abraham witnesses sinful acts and asks that 
the sinners be killed. After three such episodes, the Lord commands Michael to take Abraham to 
the place of judgment so that he might learn mercy (T. Ab. 10:3—13). After a lengthy description 
of the judgment setting, Abraham learns mercy and asks that the sinners he earlier destroyed be 
restored to life (T. Ab. 14:10-15). 

Since Abraham’s heavenly experiences fail to convince him to follow Michael into death, 
God sends to him a new emissary: Death (T. Ab. 16:1). 

Death visits Abraham in a beautiful form, but when he fails to recognize him, Death unveils 
his true hideous nature and kills Abraham’s 7,000 servants (T. Ab. 17:9-18). Abraham and Death 
then pray to restore his servants to life (T. Ab. 18:9-11). 

Abraham refuses a final opportunity to make a final testament, so Death takes his soul to 
heaven by trickery (T. Ab. 20:6-9). Despite its title, the Testament of Abraham ends without a 
testament from Abraham; even so, the delightful narrative taught its readers about JUDGMENT, 
mercy, and the fear of death. 


Recensions. The Testament of Abraham was passed down in two major recensions or versions 
usually referred to as Recension A and Recension B (Schmidt 1986). The summary above follows 
the longer narrative of Recension A, while Recension B includes most of the same elements, but 
in different order and with a different emphasis. It seems that Recension B responds to Recension 
A’s somewhat disparaging depiction of Abraham and attempts to rehabilitate the venerable 
patriarch. Its account also ends without a final testament from Abraham (Ludlow 2002: 180). 


Similarities to and Differences from Other Second Temple Texts. The Testament of Abraham 
shares similarities with other literature of Second Temple Judaism. Like many pseudepigraphic 
or “rewritten bible” texts, such as the APOCALYPSE OF ABRAHAM, Jubilees, and the GENESIS 
APOCRYPHON, it expands on the traditional account of Abraham as found in Genesis of the Hebrew 
Bible. Specifically, it may address Genesis’ lack of last sayings of counsel and blessings from 
Abraham to his son Isaac akin to Isaac blessing Jacob (Gen 27-28) or Jacob blessing his sons 
(Gen 49). Other Second Temple testaments from venerable figures include the TESTAMENTS OF THE 
TWELVE PatriArcus, the TESTAMENT OF Jos, and the TESTAMENT OF Moss. 

The Testament of Abraham was likely written in an Alexandrian Jewish context like other 
Second Temple texts such as JOSEPH AND ASENETH, LETTER OF ARISTEAS, ARTAPANUS, and 3 
Maccabees. Like the Book or Tosir, it includes interactions between mortals and archangels in 
disguise. 

Despite its similarities with other Second Temple texts, the Testament of Abraham is unique 
in its fully developed personification of Death and associated conceptions of death. It also 
presents a detailed judgment scene that seems to follow closely the judgment vignettes common 
in many Egyptian burial texts. Its depiction of Abraham as stubborn and crafty varies greatly 
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from the usual obedient image of the patriarch (Ludlow 2002: 69-72; Reed 2009: 205-12; Wills 
1995: 245-56). 


Critical Issues. Although many commentators declare the date and provenance of the Testament 
of Abraham as coming from Jewish ALEXANDRIA EGYPT in the 1“ century ce, there is little concrete 
evidence for this consensus (Allison 2003: 32 n 66, 38-39). The text itself does not tie into 
any historical event or make an obvious connection of thought with a particular time period or 
group, so its common association with Jewish Alexandria is due to affinities with other Jewish 
Alexandrian works. Some, however, wonder if it even comes from a Jewish background, or 
whether its Christian elements betray a Christian origin (Allison 2003: 28-31). These debates 
will likely continue. 

Another major issue with this text is the relationship of the two GREEK recensions and their 
subsequent translations into different languages. Which recension is earlier, and did the other 
recension rely on the earlier one? Opinions are varied, although most recent commentators argue 
that Recension A is the earlier with Recension B responding to it (Allison 2003: 12-21; 
Nickelsburg 1976: 23—64). 


Reception History. The Testament of Abraham passed from Greek manuscripts into various 
languages including Rumanian, SLAvonic, Coptic, ARABIC, and Etuioric. It was commonly 
combined with the Testament of Isaac and the Testament of Jacob, which were based on it, and 
remained popular in eastern Christianity through the 18" and 19" centuries. 
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Adam and Eve, Greek Life of 


The Greek Life of Adam and Eve (GLAE) is an imaginative expansion of Genesis 1—5, with a 
tale of fratricide (1-4), SETH and Eve’s courageous but failed quest to retrieve the oil of mercy 
from paradise to alleviate Adam’s pain (5—14), two different accounts of temptation and fall told 
by Apam anD Ewe, respectively (7—8 and 15-30), and a vivid depiction of divine forgiveness and 
burial (3 1-43). 
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Outline. The Greek Life of Adam and Eve can be divided into well-defined sections. 

Patrimony (1:1—5:3; cf. Gen 4:1—5:5). In a dream, Eve learns that Cain has murdered Abel. 
Cain, however, is not destined to be Adam’s heir. God promises instead that Seth will replace 
Abel. As life goes on, Adam—he is given credit, not Eve—bears thirty sons and thirty daughters. 
Afterwards, Adam falls into an unknown condition and gathers his children around him, as in 
early Jewish testaments. 

Pain (6:1—14:2). Adam proposes that Seth and Eve should travel to paradise in order to beg 
God to send an angel into paradise to retrieve the oil of mercy, which will alleviate Adam’s 
inscrutable suffering. This endeavor (6:1-2; 9:1-3; 13:1-14:2) is stalled by Adam’s 
autobiographical recollection of the first sin (6:3—8:2), then interrupted by a wild animal, which 
traces the dominion of animals to Eve’s greed (10:1—12:2). The archangel Michael denies Seth’s 
request, so he and his mother return empty-handed. 

Parenesis (14:3-30:1; cf. Gen 3:1—24). After their return from paradise, Adam again indicts 
Eve. She responds by revealing her perspective on the first sin, which includes the devil’s envy; 
the entrance of the serpent, the devil’s tool, into paradise; Eve’s inability to resist the devil’s 
trickery; her taking of the fruit; her ability to persuade Adam to eat; God’s entry into paradise on 
a chariot; curses of the serpent, Eve, and Adam; and the expulsion of the first pair from paradise, 
notwithstanding the angels’ prayers for mercy. 

Eve’s autobiography consists of ethical instruction. It concludes: “Now therefore, my children, 
I have disclosed to you the way in which we were deceived. And you yourselves—guard 
yourselves so as not to disregard what is good” (GLAE 30:1; author’s translation). To warn her 
children, Eve tells the same story of deceit, with five identical steps, in the case of the serpent, 
herself, and Adam. In each case: 


S 


The deceiver approaches and arouses desire (16:1; 18:1; 21:1); 

b. The deceiver invites the soon-to-be deceived to follow (16:3; 18:1; 21:3); 

c. The soon-to-be deceived hesitates, saying, “I fear lest the Lorp/God be angry with me” 
(16:4; 18:2; 21:4); 

d. The deceiver responds with the words, “fear not,” accompanied by a partial truth intended 
to allay fear (16:5; 18:34; 21:4); 

e. The deceived succumbs (17:1; 19:3; 21:5). 


This pattern repeats with variations to urge Eve’s children to resist eviL and hold to what is good. 
The deception of the sERPENT outlines the basic elements in the process of deception (GLAE 16). 
The deception of Eve exposes the inner turmoil of the process (18—19). The deception of Adam, 
marked by brevity, indicates how easily the unguarded victim is deceived (21). 

Eve’s autobiography is self-exonerating. Eve committed the first sin, but still she is largely 
innocent: the devil entered Adam’s region, not hers; the devil looked just like an angel, making 
resistance improbable; Eve resisted the devil’s deception, unlike Adam, who fell without 
resistance; and Adam alone confesses responsibility, “I alone have sinned” (27:2). 

Pardoning (31:1-43:4). Adam promises Eve a shared destiny with him. She then confesses 
her sin repeatedly and is told by an angel to watch his ascent. While she watches, God’s chariot 
arrives in paradise, with a coterie of ANGELS, the sun, and the moon. Seth explains what Eve sees, 
including the inability of the sun and moon to shine in the presence of God. The story continues 
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with the burial of Adam’s body and the sealing of his tomb until the burial of Eve should take 
place. Eve is then buried, and the archangel Michael delivers final instructions about burial to 
Seth. 


Origin. Scholars continue to debate whether the original composition was written in HEBREW or 
Greek, whether it was written by a Christian or a Jew, as well as where and when it was written. 

Hebrew or Greek. In the mid-1800s, Constantin von Tischendorf was the first to publish this 
narrative, which he titled, following his Greek manuscripts, the APocALYPsE oF Moses. Some 
scholars (e.g. Dochhorn) maintain that a Hebrew original of the Life of Adam and Eve was 
translated into Greek. Others (e.g. Tromp and de Jonge 1997) think the Greek is natural and 
original. Other alternatives present themselves as well. For instance, it may be a Greek 
composition with intentional Hebraisms intended to provide verisimilitude and a sense of 
antiquity—and, consequently, authority. 

Christian or Jewish. This question surfaces in all modern interpretations of the Life of Adam 
and Eve. Those who propose a Jewish origin note that Christian elements can be extracted from 
the story without disrupting it; that is, the story proceeds perfectly well without any of the 
Christian elements, suggesting that someone added them later to an original Jewish substratum. 
For three reasons, Dochhorn (2005: 152-65) believes the Life of Adam and Eve is a Jewish text 
originally composed in Hebrew: (1) the author solves biblical problems that arise in the Hebrew 
Bible but not in the Greek Septuagint; (2) the work contains rabbinic patterns of interpretation. 
For example, the curse of Adam in 24:1—2 (Gen 3:17) is amplified by the words, “it [the ground] 
will not give you its strength,” which are taken from the curse of Cain in Genesis 4:12. This use 
of one text to amplify and interpret another is typical, Dochhorn notes, of rabbinic modes of 
interpretation; (3) the Life of Adam and Eve exhibits myriad parallels of content with rabbinic 
literature. 

By contrast, Tromp offers his own reasons to support a Christian origin: Adam’s incense 
offerings reflect Christian worship practices (GLAE 29:4; 33:4; 38:2); the triangular seal on 
Adam’s tomb (GLAE 42:1) is reminiscent of the seal on Jesus’ tomb (Matt 27:66), while the 
triangular shape of the “seal” may symbolize the trinitarian dimension of baptism, in which 
Christians were believed to receive the “seal” of the spirit; and Adam’s being washed in the 
Acherusian Lake (GLAE 37:3), while traceable ultimately to Greco-Roman literature, reflects as 
well Christian belief that sinners could be cleansed in the Acherusian Lake (Apoc. Pet. 14; Apoc. 
Paul 22). 

Palestinian or Diaspora. There is no consensus about the place of origin. Dochhorn, who 
thinks that the Life of Adam and Eve was originally written in Hebrew, notes several 
correspondences with the Book or JuBILEEs and other Palestinian texts. Other proposals range 
from EGYPT to Rome. 

Early or Late Ancient. Possible dates of origin are equally erratic, ranging 700 years, from 
100 sce to 600 ce. Scholars who favor a Jewish origin tend to date the work earlier in this period; 
scholars who favor a Christian origin tend to date it in the 2"4 to 4" centuries cz. Levison (2004) 
has argued that pivotal features of Paur’s argument in Romans 1:18—32 exhibit rich 
correspondences with the Life of Adam and Eve. This does not demand that the Life of Adam 
and Eve in its entirety was written by the mid-1* century ce, but it does suggest that Paul may 
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have used some portion of this narrative—either in written or oral form—in the construction of 
his argument. 


Versions. Manuscripts of the Life of Adam and Eve, which date from the 11" to the 17" centuries, 
fall into three versions, with significant variations (see Levison 2000). For instance, one Greek 
version, represented principally by manuscripts R and M, contains a story of Adam and Eve’s 
acts of penitence: Adam heads to the Jordan River and Eve to the Tigris, where Satan disguises 
himself as an angel and tricks Eve into coming out of the river before her penitence is complete 
(29:7-13). 

While there is no pristine form of the Greek text, scholars have striven to reconstruct an 
original text. Tromp (2005) has produced a careful critical edition, while Dochhorn, in his 
commentary, includes a slightly different Greek text. Despite minor differences, Tromp and 
Dochhorn’s texts have much in common. Eldridge (2001) complements their work with a detailed 
analysis of the complex transmission history. 

The Life of Adam and Eve exists in a variety of languages: GREEK (in three distinct text 
forms), LATIN, ARMENIAN, GEORGIAN, and SLAvonic. (See the chart [in Tromp and de Jonge 1997: 
26—27].) These versions have much in common, as well as much to distinguish them from one 
another. For example, the story of the penitence of Adam and Eve in the Jordan and Tigris rivers, 
which is found only in Greek text form I (29:7-13 in manuscripts R and M), occurs as well in 
the Latin, Armenian, and Georgian versions, though in a longer form at the beginning of the 
story—not later, as in Greek text form II. This opening penitential scene creates a story that is 
different from the Greek versions. The Latin, Armenian, and Georgian versions portray Adam as 
a model penitent, who receives mercy while he is still alive because of well-executed penitence. 
In the Greek versions, Adam must wait until after death to receive mercy. 

A Slavonic translation follows the Greek closely, though with its own distinctive features. For 
instance, an initial statement of Adam’s dominion over the animals in paradise—something 
absent from other versions—begins the story in the Slavonic version. 


Theology. The most striking theological development in the Life of Adam and Eve pertains to 
several dimensions of the character of God. First, God does not walk in the garden, as in the 
Bible (Gen 3:8); in the Life of Adam and Eve, God travels instead on a magnificent chariot 
throne (GLAE 22:1-4). Second, God does not encounter the first couple alone (Gen 3:9-13, 
22-24); God is accompanied by the archangel Michael and a celestial entourage, which does 
God’s bidding (GLAE 22:1—4; 27:1—5; 29:1-6). Third, God is omniscient. The biblical question, 
“Where are you?” (Gen 3:9), which suggests that God may not know where Adam and Eve are 
hiding, is replaced by an exclamation point of omniscience: “Adam, where have you gone into 
hiding, thinking that I will not find you? A building will not be hidden from the one who built 
it, will it?” (GLAE 23:1; author’s translation). Finally, God is not compassionate; in the Life of 
Adam and Eve, God is just. There is no sewing of garments for the first couple in a moment of 
compassionate care prior to their expulsion (Gen 3:21); rather, God vilifies the compassionate 
angels when they stop driving Adam out of paradise with the indictment, “Why did you stop 
throwing Adam out of paradise? The sinful act is not mine, is it, or did I hand down a sentence 
wickedly?” (GLAE 27:4; author’s translation). 
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New Testament Correspondences. Some interpretations in the Life of Adam and Eve correspond 
to New Testament letters: Eve rather than Adam is the source of sin and death (GLAE 14:2, 
32:1-2 and 2 Cor 11:3 and 1 Tim 2:4); Satan disguises himself as an angel (GLAE 17:1; 2 Cor 
11:14); God is the “father of lights” (GLAE 37:3 and Jas 1:17); paradise is located in the third 
heaven (GLAE 37:5 and 2 Cor 12:2); and desire is the root of all sin (GLAE 19:3 and Rom 7:7). 
Even more convincing are two exchanges in Romans 1:18-25 that correspond to the Life of 
Adam and Eve: the exchange of God’s glory for mortality (GLAE 14:2; 21-22; 39:1-3) and the 
exchange of natural for unnatural (GLAE 10-12). It is possible, Levison (2004) contends, that 
Pau is dependent for his interpretation of the story of Adam and Eve, not directly upon Genesis 
1-5, but upon the version of the story in the Life of Adam and Eve. 
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Ahiqar Proverbs 


The Aramaic Proverbs of Ahiqar combines a court narrative with a series of wisdom instructions. 
The story itself tells of Ahigar, a “wise and skillful scribe” (1. 1), who is an adviser in the Neo- 
Assyrian court. Lamenting old age, he installs his nephew Nadan as his successor. Nadan, 
however, betrays Ahigar, accusing him of treason against the crown. King Esarhaddon orders 
Ahigar’s death, but the executioner Nabusumiskun instead hides Ahigqar away because Ahigqar 
had previously aided Nabusumiskun when he was in a similar predicament. The Aramaic text 
breaks off here, but later versions tell an elaborate story where Ahiqar comes out of hiding in 
order to meet a challenge made by the Egyptian pharaoh against the rival Neo-Assyrian king (see 
in Conybeare, Harris, and Smith Lewis 1913). Ahiqar goes to Ecyrt and triumphs in this symbolic 
battle of empires and is restored to his former prominence. 

The Sayings or Proverbs of Ahiqar comprise a variety of forms and themes. There are several 
admonitions, formulated especially in the negative (prohibitions), as well as fables (lines 166— 
168), maxims (161), rhetorical questions (174), and even a numerical saying (187-189). 
Parallelism occurs regularly, though there are many monostichic (95) and even tripartite (178) 
sayings. Several sayings are clustered together by a prominent leitmotif (e.g. the “king” in 84—92) 
or through the repetition of a keyword (e.g. “heart” in 95-99). Larger patterns extending to entire 
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columns may also be present. Many themes addressed in the sayings are typical of other ancient 
collections: discipline of children (175-177), controlled or honest speech (81-83, 
132-134), financial matters (129-131), cautious living (99-100), and propriety (126, 128). 

Correspondences between Proverbs of Ahigar and other Second Temple literary texts are 
plenty, though evidence for literary relationships are limited. Many court narratives—Daniel, 
Esther, Joseph, and even Tobit—have tropes in common with Proverbs of Ahigar (e.g. righteous 
sufferer, fall and rehabilitation of the courtier; cf. Wills 1990), but only Tobit appears to depend 
directly on Proverbs of Ahiqar (Weigl 2006). As for the sayings, numerous parallels can be 
identified, but a direct, genetic connection is difficult to establish. A notable exception is Proverbs 
of Ahigar 176-177 and Proverbs 23:13—14 whose similarities extend beyond just the thematic to 
specific lexical and structural aspects (Weigl 2010: 458-60). 

The presence of fables is a unique feature to Proverbs of Ahiqar when compared with other 
sayings collections. Even more, the animal fables stand out as they largely present a critical view 
of the world order where bears and lions are likened to gods and kings, whose abuse of the weak 
is presented as cruel and even downright arbitrary (168—172; cf. 96). Indeed, the fables and other 
sayings strongly question the so-called deed-consequence nexus. Additionally, the financial 
advice is peculiar in that the addressee is generally presented as one who is in financial distress. 
Rather than identifying with one who has wealth that must be guarded or used ethically (as in, 
e.g. Sirach or Proverbs) the addressee in Ahiqar is lectured on borrowing in order to feed one’s 
family (129), and may even have a familiarity with poverty (89). 

The Aramaic Proverbs of Ahigar is found on papyri dating to the late 5" century Bce that were 
discovered on the Nile-island settlement of ELEPHANTINE among several other Aramaic documents 
belonging to “Judeans.” Belonging to Proverbs of Ahiqar are eleven separate papyrus sheets 
consisting of 14 columns of the work (Figure 3.1). Scholarship for the past century has focused 
largely on linguistic issues and the complicated compositional history (Weigl 2010: 51-53). 
Generally, the proverbs and sayings are treated separately, with an 8°-century Syrian provenance 
assumed for the sayings and a late 7"- or 6"-century one for the story (Lindenberger 1983; 
Kottsieper 1990). Still, the extant text has a strong linguistic and thematic affinity with texts 
contemporary to the Proverbs of Ahigar papyri themselves, including the other Elephantine 
documents. 

The reception of Proverbs of Ahiqar is impressive. Beyond the numerous medieval and early 
modern recensions (e.g. SYRIAC, ARMENIAN, ARABIC, Old SLAvonic, Ernioric, Old TURKISH, 
ROMANIAN, GEORGIAN), several ancient witnesses demonstrate that Proverbs of Ahiqar had a broad 
influence (Lindenberger 1983). The Greek Life of Aesop and the Demotic Instructions of 
Ankhsheshonge both clearly drew on Ahigar’s story (Contini and Grottanelli 2005). Small 
fragments of a Demotic translation of Ahiqar (ca. 1* cent. cE) reveal a native Egyptian reception 
(Lindenberger 1983). In Greek circles, besides Life of Aesop, references to Proverbs of Ahiqar 
appear in writings of several Greek authors during the Hellenistic and Roman periods (e.g. 
Democritus, Clement). Some have suggested that Proverbs of Ahiqar was a direct source for 
Proverbs, Sirach, and possibly even Qoheleth (Weigl 2010: 738-48). Perhaps most notable is 
that Tobit grafted Ahiqar into the Jewish fold, casting him as the nephew of Tobit himself and 
thus as one of the many great figures of the Jewish past (Tob 14:10). It is difficult to say how 
widespread the view was that Ahigar was “Jewish”; nevertheless, because of its wide reception, 
a sizable percentage of educated elite in the Second Temple period would likely have been 
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Figure 3.1 Papyrus fragment containing the beginning of the Proverbs of Ahiqar. 


familiar with Proverbs of Ahiqar, even if they did not utilize his teachings in significant or 
obvious ways. For this reason, no study on Second Temple Jewish literature is complete without 
considering the work attributed to this famous sage and his teachings. 
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Content and Structure. The message of the book of Amos, which the prophet addresses to 
the prosperous Northern Kingdom of Israel, is that their insensitivity to Yahweh and their 
merciless disregard of the weak and needy has exhausted Yahweh’s patience and Yahweh is 
going to judge them. The book can be divided into four sections that are characterized by 
the similarity of the genre and style of the material in each section (1—2; 3—6; 7:1—9:6; and 
9:7-15). After the superscription and introductory motto in 1:1-2 the rest of chapters 1—2 
consists of a series of eight formulaically structured oracles against nations, beginning with 
six foreign nations, followed by Judah, and then culminating and focusing on Israel. The next 
section (3:1—6:14) is made up of relatively brief units, which include reprimands and reproofs 
of the upper classes in SAMARIA, series of rhetorical questions (3:3-8), a call to seek the 
Lord and live (5:4, 6, 14-15), and woe oracles (5:18—27; 6:1-7). The third section (7:1—9:6) 
contains a series of five vision reports (7:1—3, 4-5, 7—9; 8:1-3; 9:14), and interspersed in the 
vision reports are a biographical prophetic narrative (7:10-17) and an assortment of sayings 
(8:4-14). In the last section of the book (9:7—15) the prophet declares that Israel will be 
punished like the other nations for her sin, but there will be a surviving remnant (9:7—10; esp. 
9:9; see also 5:3, 15) and a future time of salvation and blessing in the land for a reunified 
Davidic kingdom (9:11-15). 


Author and Date. The prophet Amos was a herdsman and a dresser of sycamore trees from 
Tekoa (1:1; 7:14), a town in the highlands of Judah, about ten miles south of Jerusalem on the 
edge of the Judean desert. He was called to go and prophesy to the Northern Kingdom of Israel in 
Bethel (7:10, 13) during the reigns of Jeroboam II king of Israel (782-742 Bce) and Uzziah king 
of Judah (786-746 Bce). Based on the economic prosperity described in the book, he probably 
ministered between 765 and 745 Bce when Israel was at its height of power and wealth (Andersen 
and Freedman 1989: 18-23; Paul 1991: 1—2; Wolff 1977: 89-90). 


Critical Issues. Since Amos is the earliest written prophetic text in the Hebrew canon, it has 
served as a testing ground for most every theory on the nature and development of PROPHECY 
(Carroll R. 2002: 3). An example of this is the discussion regarding the unity, integrity, and 
development of the text of Amos. On one end of the spectrum of views are those, like Harper, 
who think the present form of the book is comprised of some original material that is mixed 
with secondary insertions from many different authors starting with Amos’ disciples until finally 
in the postexilic period the final section of the book (9:8c—15) was added to it (Harper 1905: 
CXxXX—CXxxvi). Similarly Wolff’s form and redaction critical approach to Amos distinguished 
six different strata of material in Amos, the first two coming from Amos, the next from Amos’ 
disciples (760-730 sce), one from the time of Josiah, one from the Deuteronomistic school, and 
one from the early postexilic period (Wolff 1977: 107-13). At the other end of the spectrum of 
views are those, like PAUL, who argue that the present form of the book in its entirety, with only 
one or two minor exceptions, goes back to the prophet Amos (Paul 1991: 5—6). Similarly but 
less positively, Andersen and Freedman are convinced that “the text is in better shape than has 
been generally supposed in modern criticism” (1989: 10; see also 141-44). Between these two 
extremes are many different views of the unity and development of Amos. 
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Reception History. The reception of Amos is rich and diverse, though it is the book’s emphasis on 
social justice that often has accounted for its influence. Several passages in the Minor PROPHETS 
reflect the language of Amos; some of the most notable are Amos 1:2 in Joel 4:16 [LXX 3:16]; 
Amos 4:9 in Haggai 2:17; and Amos 9:13—14 in Joel 4:18 [LXX 3:18]. The DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
refer to passages in Amos four times: 5:27 in CD A vii 14-15; 8:11 in 4Q387 ii 8-9; and ix 11 
in CD A vii 16 and 4Q174 iii 12. There also seem to be allusions to the language of Amos in 
a number of pseudepigraphal writings; some of the clearest are found in those to Amos 5:11 
and 6:6 in 1 Enoch 96:5—6; 5:26 in TESTAMENT OF SOLOMON 26:1—5 and Jubilees 12:5; 8:4—6 in 
PsEUDO-PHOCYLIDES 12—21; 9:24 in Jubilees 24:31; 9:7 in Jubilees 8:21 and 24:30; and 9:15 
in Jubilees 7:34. The language of Amos is also often reflected in the New Testament; the most 
important references to Amos in the New Testament are the two long quotations from Septuagint 
Amos in Acts (5:25-27 in Acts 7:42-43 and 9:11—12 in Acts 15:16—17). There are also several 
possible allusions to Amos in the New Testament; the most important of these are the divine 
names in Amos 3:13 and 4:13, which are reflected in Revelation 1:8; 4:8; and 15:3. 
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Amram, Visions of 


Summary of Contents. Amram, the father of Moses, Aaron, and Miriam, is not a prominent 
figure in the Hebrew Bible, where he is only mentioned in genealogical texts (Exod 6:18—20; 
Num 3:19, 27; 26:58—59; 1 Chr 6:2-3, 18; 23:12—13; 24:20, 26:23). By contrast, Second Temple 
literature provides more narrative material on the life of Amram. The most developed work on 
Amram is a fragmentary text recovered from QumRAN Cave 4 that has been designated Visions 
of Amram. 

Visions of Amram is a text extant in five copies (4Q543—547) which, when read together, 
contains four episodes. The first line of the document (4Q543 1.1, “a copy of the book, the words 
of the vision of Amram”) and the visionary material in the fourth episode (4Q547 9.8) inspired 
the name of the work. Early on the work drew scholarly interest because of the possible angelic 
rivals, Melchiresha and MELCHIZEDEK, warring over Amram (4Q544 2.13). There has been some 
scholarly discussion about classifying 4Q548—549 as additional copies of this work (Puech 2001: 
283), but this will not likely occur based on these fragments’ distinctive content and lack of 
overlapping material with 4Q543-547. 

The four episodes are as follows (cf. Duke 2010: 12—27). The first episode, which seems to 
focus on Amram’s children, mentions Miriam’s wedding and the gathering of Amram’s family. 
The second episode, with phrases like “the messenger of God you will be called” (4Q543 2a-b.4), 
appears to be Amram’s charge to Moses. The third episode has significant connections to material 
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known in other Second Temple works, particularly a sojourn of Amram (including his 41 years 
in Canaan, separated from his family). The fourth episode consists of Amram’s vision of two 
angelic figures who compete for influence on him (4Q544 1.10—15; 2.11—16): Melchiresha is 
named as the one whose “work is darkness” (4Q544 2.15) while the other angelic figure, who is 
associated with “light” and whose name is not preserved in the text, may be Melchizedek (Milik 
1972; Kobelski 1981). 


Comparison with Second Temple Texts. The Visions of Amram belongs to a unique corpus of 
narrative texts found among the DEAD Sea Scro tts that focus on pre-Exodus people and events. 
Some of these texts are in HEBREW (e.g. Jubilees), while others are in Aramaic (as e.g. ARAMAIC 
Levi DocumENT and TESTAMENT OF QAHAT). 

The seven generations between ABRAHAM and Moses would have been regarded as an 
important period in which to provide narrative, especially to underscore continuity of God’s 
activity in relation to Israel. Accordingly, several Second Temple writings (Jubilees, Aramaic 
Levi Document, DEMETRIUS THE CHRONOGRAPHER, Testament of Levi, PsEUDo-PHILO) attempted to 
resolve a problem raised by the Abraham-to-Moses chronology. Central to the problem was the 
text of Exodus 12:40: “The time that the Israelites had lived in Egypt was four hundred thirty 
years” (NRSV). Textual variants in both the Septuagint and the Samaritan Pentateuch incorporate 
the time the patriarchs were in Canaan into this 430-year schema, with 215 years between 
Abraham’s coming to Canaan and the Hebrews going to Egypt and 215 years from that time until 
the Exodus. Within this period, all the text traditions agree that Moses was born in the year 350, 
making him 80 years old at the time of the Exodus (Exod 7:7). Among the various chronological 
reckonings, Visions of Amram reflects a scheme that subdivides and fills out the second 215 
years. Taking Moses’ birth in 350 as a point of departure and Aaron’s birth three years earlier 
(Exod 7:7), the text presents Miriam as ten years older than Aaron (i.e. she was born in year 337; 
cf. 4Q545 116-8, 4Q546 1.4) and the death of Amram at 136 (4Q543 1.3, 4Q545 113) as having 
occurred in the year 367 (Duke 2010: 43-49). 


Critical Issues. Before the Visions of Amram manuscripts were officially edited (Puech 2001), 
several influential article-length publications (Milik 1972; Garcia Martinez 1985; Philonenko 
1993) focused on the conflict between Melchiresha and the unnamed Melchizedek, and on 
Amram’s having to choose between them. The shared assumption of these publications, beginning 
with Milik’s analysis, is that Visions of Amram was (a) pre-Essene and (b) formed part of a trilogy 
of priestly works written, respectively, about Levi (Aramaic Levi Document), Qahat (Testament 
of Qahat), and Amram. 

Puech has supported this literary contextualization of the Visions of Amram trilogy theory, 
which he underscored with additional arguments from paleography and codicology (Puech 2001: 
283-84): (a) 4Q542 (Testament of Qahat) and 4Q547 have similar scribal hands; (b) the similar 
shapes of the fragments of these two manuscripts suggest that they may have been part of the 
same scroll; and (c) 4Q543 has stitching preceding the first column indicating that the scroll 
contained a work on preceding columns. Paleographically, Puech dates the individual copies of 
the work as follows: 4Q543 (150-100 sce), 4Q544 (150-100 sce), 4Q545 (100-50 Bce), 4Q546 
(100-50 sce), and 4Q547 (150-100 sce). Compared to other documents at Qumran, copies of 
Visions of Amram are consistently early. Since Jubilees may know Visions of Amram (Jub. 47:8 
presupposes a tradition of Jochebed, the name of Amran’s wife), the work is likely to have been 
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written no later than the composition of Jubilees in the mid-2™ century Bce (Puech 2001: 287) 
and perhaps as early as the 3 century BCE. 

A precise geographical and social location is hard to identify if Visions of Amram is pre- 
Essene. Whereas Milik (1972) and Puech (2001: 287) argued that the document was Samaritan, 
Duke contends that it was produced by a disenfranchised group of priests living south of Jerusalem 
in Hebron (Duke 2010: 110-11). There is more scholarly consensus that this text emerged from 
priestly circles and, as such, is concerned with strengthening the connections between Levi (the 
father of all the priests) and later figures, to whom an exalted status is ascribed (4Q543 2 a-b + 
4Q545 1 i—“you will be called angel of God”; 4Q547 9.3—“the priest will be exalted from 
among my sons forever”; [Angel 2010: 53—55; Perrin 2015: 162—70]). 


Reception. In addition to the possible reception of Visions of Amram in Jubilees (see above), 
one detail in the work is consistent with later tradition. In the first episode, Aaron is dispatched 
to summon someone named “Mal’akyah(u).” The name is certainly a reference to Moses since 
the figure is then described as “your brother” (4Q545 la i 9). In later literature, Moses is given 
alternate names, several of which are linguistically similar. These names for Moses include 
Melchiel (LAB 9:16), Melchi (Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 1.23.153.1), Melchias (Georgius 
Syncellus; Georgius Cedrenus), and Amlakya (Book of the Bee 29). It is not clear whether the 
Visions of Amram merely passed on a previously known tradition or if it was the source for these 
later Hebrew names for Moses. 
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Aramaic Levi Document 


The Aramaic Levi Document (hereafter ALD) is a Second Temple priestly composition in which 
Levi, the protoplast of the priestly tribe in the biblical tradition, tells the story of his life, 
recounting his visionary experiences, his elevation to the priestly status, and his study of priestly 
law under the guidance of Isaac. The fragmentary text ends with a wisdom exhortation in poetic 
form directed to Levi’s descendants, and with Levi’s speech, in which he foresees a highly 
elevated status for his sons together with their future apostasy. The document is related to the 
TESTAMENT/Admonitions OF QAHAT (4Q542) and Visions OF AMRAM (4Q543-4Q549). The three 
compositions constitute an ARAMAIC priestly trilogy that depicts the sapiential and at times 
apocalyptic dimensions of Levitical priesthood set in the context of an autobiographic narrative. 
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It also exhibits some textual and thematic relationship with the Book or JuBILEEs (esp. Jub. 21:5— 
20 and 30:1—32:9) and likely served as a source for the GREEK Testament of Levi. 


Content. The priestly author of the work based his narrative on the biblical account, but modified 
and changed it so as to present Levi as a pious Jew, an ideal priest, a student of priestly law, and a 
wisdom teacher. Judging from its content, the work served priestly audience, especially Levitical 
students. Although Deut 33:8-11 and Mal 2:4-7 may have suggested Levi's priestly status in 
the biblical tradition, they are never exegeted in ALD, which relies on other biblical texts. In 
the Book or Genesis, Levi, the third son of JAcos, is mentioned only a few times (Gen 29:34; 
34:25, 30; 35:23; 46:11; 49:5). In the Shechem incident—in which Levi, together with his brother 
Simeon, kills the inhabitants of Shechem as a punishment for the rape of their sister Dinah— 
his actions garner the condemnation of his father Jacob (Gen 34:30; 49:5-7). The Shechem 
story is fragmentarily attested in the ALD (1c-2; cf. Gen 34:13—17), but Levi’s military exploits 
are positively interpreted elsewhere in the work (v. 78) in accordance with the elevated status 
accorded to him in the whole composition. The priestly writer probably rewrote Genesis 37, in 
which the brothers sell Joseph to the Ishmaelites, but this narrative (v. 3) is quite fragmentary, 
and the role of Levi in the whole incident is not expressly stated. The priestly ordination bestowed 
upon Levi as he tithes his property in ALD recalls Genesis 28:20, for Jacob apportions his tithe 
to Levi, clothes him with priestly vestments, and fills hands, a symbol of priestly ordination 
(cf. Exod 29:9, 29:33, 35). The new priest then sacrifices to God the Most High and exchanges 
blessing with his father and brothers. The ordination account also contains several allusions to 
Genesis 14:18—20, where ABRAHAM meets MELCHIZEDEK, priest of God the Most High. 

In other sections of ALD that are not directly linked with the biblical narrative, Levi is 
depicted as a pious orant (1a), a holy priest (vv. 14-18), and a diligent student of priestly law (vv. 
19-61). Isaac exhorts Levi to keep the priestly principle of endogamy (v. 17; cf. v. 62), while his 
exceptional purity and holiness make him close to the angelic world (v. 18). The order of weights 
and measures applied to different types of sacrificed material (vv. 32a—47) teaches Levi the 
metrological system and fraction notations necessary for a correct execution of his priestly duties. 
The section is clearly a scribal exercise in the numerical sexagesimal system and metrological 
notations related thereto, akin to sections of the Sumero-Akkadian lexical lists that were used in 
Mesopotamian scribal education. Other liturgical details concerning ablutions (vv. 19-21), wood 
(22—25a), the holocaust offering (25b—30), and the accompanying offerings (v. 30) significantly 
differ in detail from the biblical liturgical tradition. 

Levi’s scribal and sapiential character also appears in his wisdom poem (vv. 82—98), an 
extremely rare example of Aramaic poetry. He exhorts his sons/students to study and teach 
scribal craft, instruction, and wisdom (vv. 88, 98) so as to arrive at a high social position (vv. 
91—93); Levi’s brother, Joseph, is set as an example of such a career (v. 90). The ideal priest 
predicts for his sons a future role of magistrates, judges, and kings (v. 99), and ALD does not 
hesitate to link the priestly and royal offices (vv. 3c, 99, 100, cf. 67). In the presentation of his 
children and grandchildren (vv. 62-77), he assigns a privileged position to Qahat and Amram, 
a move which may have led to the creation of the Testament/Admonitions of Qahat and Visions 
of Amram. Two fragmentary visions (v. 1b; v. 3a—7) together with Levi’s final speech 
predicting the future for his priestly descendants (vv. 99—104) add an apocalyptic perspective 
to the whole text. 
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Manuscripts. ALD remains a fragmentary work, without any beginning and end, attested in 
manuscripts from different periods and places, and partially translated into GREEK and Syriac (cf. 
Drawnel 2004: 21-32). Three folia of an Aramaic medieval codex (T-S 16.94, Cambridge; Ms 
Heb c 27 f. 56, Oxford; P1185, Manchester, on which see Bohak 2011) dated to the end of the 
9" or beginning of the 10" century cE come from the Camo GenizA. A Greek manuscript of the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs from Mount Athos (Koutloumousiou 39) dated to the 11" 
century CE contains two large sections inserted at Testament of Levi 2:3 and 18:2 that overlap 
with 4Q213a frags. 3—4 and with the Cairo Geniza codex. A short Syriac fragment in a codex 
from the 9" century ce (Add. 17,193, British Museum) cites one portion of the Cairo Geniza 
text. The Qumran scrollery contained seven fragmentary manuscripts (1Q21; 4Q213; 4Q213a; 
4Q213b; 4Q214; 4Q214a; and 4Q214b; Stone and Greenfield 1996) confirming the antiquity of 
the composition. 


Date. Since 4Q213a is paleographically dated to the second half of the 2" or the beginning of the 1* 
century BCE, i.e. the Hasmonean period, the work must have been written by the time of Hasmonean 
domination. On the basis of the scribal elements of the ALD, its explicit call for endogamous 
marriages for Levitical priests and the Mesopotamian influence detected in the metrological 
section, the motivation for the work may have been the reforms enacted by Ezra, a “priest and 
scribe of the law of the God of heaven” (Ezra 7:12). The Hellenistic historian Hecateus of Abdera, 
writing around 300 Bce, assigns to the Levitical priesthood the royal leadership, which accords 
well with the ALD’s symbiosis of the Levitical priesthood with royal dignity (vv. 3c, 99, 100, cf. 
67). Thus the terminus post quem may be tentatively set for the end of the 4" or beginning of the 
3" century Bce. The absence of any polemics against unlawful priesthood makes a 2"-century BCE 
date of composition less likely (Greenfield, Stone, and Eshel 2004: 19-22; Drawnel 2004: 63-75). 


Literary Character. Although the text of ALD witnesses to several Hebrew lexical borrowings 
(a normal trait in Qumran Aramaic) the language of its composition is certainly Aramaic. It is 
assumed, but not unequivocally proven, that the text was composed in the land of Israel. From a 
literary standpoint, the composition is evidently not a testament, although it served as a source 
text for the Greek Testament of Levi. Since the beginning and end of the work are missing, 
a precise and unequivocal definition of the literary genre is difficult, yet analysis of the text 
shows that it contains a series of well-defined literary forms, indicating careful composition. The 
narrative framework formulated in the first-person singular encloses other literary forms such as 
Levi's prayer (la), two visionary dreams (v. 1b; vv. 3a—7), a rewritten biblical text of Genesis 34 
and 37 (?) (vv. 1c—3), wisdom instruction on priestly ritual and metrological units (vv. 14-61), 
a genealogy with onomastic midrashim (vv. 62—77), an autobiographical section (vv. 78-81), a 
didactic poem (vv. 82—98), and prophetic speech with apocalyptic overtones (vv. 99—104). Thus 
the composition may be classified as a pseudo-epigraphic autobiography with a didactic poem 
and prophetic speech at its end. In Akkadian literature a similar, although not identical, literary 
genre is attested (Drawnel 2004: 90-92): a fictional autobiography that can end with a blessing/ 
curse or, alternatively, a donation, didactic, or prophetic ending. 
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Aristeas, Letter of 


The Letter of Aristeas portrays itself as a communication from “‘Aristeas,” a gentile courtier of King 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus, to his brother Philocrates describing a deputation from ALEXANDRIA to 
Jerusalem. Its purpose was to acquire HEBREW manuscripts of the Jewish law and 72 Jewish scholars 
to translate them into GREEK (§§1—8; 30-32). In reality, the work is a Jewish pseudepigraphon, 
written by an unknown Alexandrian Jew. The title most widely used in contemporary scholarship, 
the Letter of Aristeas to Philocrates or the Letter of Aristeas, for short, only occurs for the first time 
ina 14"-century manuscript (Q; Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale 950). Josephus (Ant. 12.100) calls it 
“the book of Aristaios.” Eusebius (Praep. ev. 9.38) preserves the oldest title for the work, referring 
to it as “On the Translation of the Law of the Jews.” Mostly in the Greek manuscript tradition we 
find simply “Aristeas to Philocrates,” hence the designation Aristeas. 

According to “Aristeas,” he was present when Ptolemy II charged his librarian, Demetrius of 
Phalerum, with collecting “all the books in the world” ($10). Demetrius reports that the “laws of 
the Jews” (likely the PENTATEUCH) need to be translated, and the king authorizes the translation 
(§11). “Aristeas” lobbies for the release of Jews who had been enslaved in EGYPT, to which the 
king accedes (§§12—27). Next comes Demetrius’ official report about the plans for translation 
(§§28—34a). Because the books of the Jews are written in Hebrew and have been carelessly 
copied, a deputation should go to Eleazar, the HIGH PRIEST of the Jews, to request six men from 
each Jewish tribe to translate the law. Again the king assents and writes a letter to that effect to 
Eleazar (§§34b—40). “Aristeas” embarks on the journey to Jerusalem with gifts from Ptolemy for 
the JERUSALEM TEMPLE (§§57-—82). A fantastical description of Jerusalem and its environs, the 
Temple and the priests, and their Temple service (§§83—120) follows. 

The fictional narrator, “Aristeas,” asks the high priest about the Jewish law, especially matters 
of idolatry, food, drink, and clean and unclean animals. Eleazar responds with an allegorical 
exposition that points to the moral values that the laws inculcate (§§ 128-71). When the translators 
arrive, the king prepares a series of banquets in which he asks questions about the nature of 
kingship (§§172-300). Their replies to the king’s questions establish their exquisite intellects. 
After these banquets, Demetrius takes the translators to an island where they translate the Jewish 
law, the entire task taking 72 days, which, “Aristeas” remarks, looks like “this circumstance 
happened according to some plan” (§§301—307). Afterwards, Demetrius reads the translation to 
the assembled Jewish community, which unanimously approves it and curses anyone who would 
make any changes. Subsequently the king hears the translation and marvels at “the mind of the 
lawgiver,” i.e., Moses (§§308-317). The work concludes with the translators’ departure to 
Jerusalem, after they accept more gifts from the king (§§317—321), and a short epilogue (§322). 
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The Letter of Aristeas is extant in 23 Greek manuscripts dating from the 11" to the 16" 
centuries. The Jewish historian Josephus includes a substantial paraphrase of the work in Jewish 
Antiquities 12.11—118, and the church father Eusebius of Caesarea preserves excerpts from it in 
his Preparation for the Gospel 8.2-5, 9 and 9.38. In all of the manuscripts, the Letter of Aristeas 
is joined to a Catena in the Octateuch, a connection that Pelletier (1962: 9) argues originated in 
the library of Caesarea. 

Scholars have tried to relate the Letter of Aristeas to a number of other Second Temple period 
texts. Of course, the Septuagint served as source material for the author, often referred to as Pseudo- 
Aristeas. The Jewish writer ARISTOBULUS, whose work is preserved in fragments quoted by the 
church fathers Clement of Alexandria and Eusebius of Caesarea, also knows a story of the translation 
of the Jewish law taking place under Demetrius of Phalerum. Although just about every possible 
relationship has been suggested between the Letter of Aristeas and Aristobulus, they likely drew on 
the same Alexandrian tradition about the translation rather than possess any direct literary 
relationship (B. Wright 2015: 28-30). Two other texts have been drawn into the Letter of Aristeas’ 
orbit: the prologue to the Greek translation of the Wisdom of BEN Sıra and 3 Maccabees. Although 
the prologue shares several important terms with the Letter of Aristeas, these do not point to a direct 
literary relationship. Several scholars have noticed close connections between the Letter of Aristeas 
and 3 Maccabees, but again, important differences make a direct literary relationship unlikely. 
Rather, the commonalities among all these texts point to a common literary context in Alexandria 
in the late 2™ century sce. With respect to their shared vocabulary and themes, the Letter of Aristeas 
and 3 Maccabees witness to common concerns and issues that faced the Jewish community in its 
relationship to its larger Hellenistic environment (see B. Wright 2015: 60—62). 

Most scholars prefer a date for the Letter of Aristeas in the middle to the latter part of the 2" 
century BCE, primarily because of its likely chronology vis-a-vis Aristobulus and because it 
shows familiarity with Ptolemaic bureaucracy and court protocol of the period. In light of the 
author’s knowledge of Ptolemaic officialdom, the work almost certainly comes from Alexandria 
(B. Wright 2015: 16-21; see also Hadas 1951: 26-7 and Honigman 2003: 128-30). 

Although scholars have worked hard to preserve some historical kernel of this story, little or 
nothing in the legend reflects the translation’s beginnings. Rather than an accurate account of the 
translation’s inception, the Letter of Aristeas provides a myth of origins for the Septuagint that 
establishes the foundation for its status as the sacred scriptures of Greek-speaking, Alexandrian 
Jews (Honigman 2003: 37—63, calls it a “charter myth”). Aristeas’ legend belongs to the 
Septuagint’s reception history and not to its stage of production (B. Wright 2015: 6—15). That the 
Aristeas legend remains deeply embedded in contemporary scholarly work on the origins of 
the Septuagint and in reconstructions of its origins demonstrates how compelling a story it 
remains (e.g., Rajak 2009: 38-43). 

The Letter of Aristeas’ author had a good Greek education, and his work highlights the 
commonalities between Greek and Jewish culture. Most famous is §16, where “Aristeas” tells 
King Ptolemy that the Jews “revere God, the overseer and creator of all things, whom all also, 
even we, worship, O King, using different names, Zeus and Dis.” Yet Jews still remain distinctive. 
Whereas all people worship the same god under different names, this god is the Jewish God, not 
some generic deity. Particularly pointed is Eleazar’s allegorical explanation of the Jewish law 
(§§ 128-171). Observance of the food laws keeps Jews separate in two respects: (1) literally, in 
eating certain foods and avoiding others; and (2) allegorically, as reminders of the Jews’ higher 
moral responsibility. Jewish distinctiveness emerges also in the series of symposia given in honor 
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of the translators (§§187—300) in which they answer all of Ptolemy’s questions, in each case 
noting the Jewish God’s role in his successful rule. The Letter of Aristeas thus tries to walk a thin 
line. The author imagines a harmonious relationship between Jewish and Hellenistic culture 
while simultaneously maintaining Jewish separation and the superiority of Jewish values. The 
author understood Judaism to have universalist aspects, which Jews share with the Hellenistic 
world in general, and particularist characteristics, which Moses enshrined in “legislation” that is 
incumbent on all Jews and that maintains certain ethnic boundaries between Jews, on the one 
hand, and Greeks and Egyptians, on the other. 
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Aristobulus 


Aristobulus was an Alexandrian Jewish author who is known through testimonies and fragments 
in later authors. The first reference to him is found in the second letter at the beginning of 2 
Maccabees (1:10). This inauthentic letter, which comes from the end of the 2™ century BCE, is 
addressed to Aristobulus “who is of the family of anointed priests” and the “teacher of King 
Ptolemy,” and to the Jews of Ecypt (2 Macc 1:10, NRSV). Later testimonies in Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. 1.22.148—150; 5.14.99-108; 6.3.32—33; 6.16.137—144) and Anatolius, bishop 
of Laodicea (mid-3" cent. ce), identify this Aristobulus as an Aristotelian philosopher who wrote 
many volumes which he dedicated to the Ptolemaic kings. Anatolius numbers Aristobulus among 
the 70 who translated the Hebrew Bible into GREEK (Anatolius, On the Paschal Canons, ap. 
Eusebius Hist. eccl. 7.32.160). Further fragments of Aristobulus are found in Eusebius of 
Caesarea (Praep. ev. 7.13-14; 8.9-10; 9.6.6-8; 13.11-13). There has been much discussion 
about the authenticity of these fragments, but the work of Walter (1964) and Holladay (1983) in 
particular has shown that Aristobulus flourished during the reign of Ptolemy VI Philometer 
(181-145 sce), and is the author of these fragments. 

Aristobulus wrote about how the Jewish Bible and Jewish festivals are to be interpreted 
philosophically. While Clement of Alexandria may have called him an Aristotelian, there is little 
evidence for this in the fragments that survive. Rather, they exhibit Stoic, Pythagorean, and 
Cynic influence. While no title for Aristobulus’ work survives, Holladay plausibly suggests that 
it was written “in the form of a dialogue between Aristobulus and Ptolemy, in which Aristobulus 
answers the king’s questions” (Holladay 1983: 74). Aristobulus’ aim was not only to show how 
the anthropomorphisms in the Hebrew Scriptures were philosophically sound if understood 
properly but also to affirm that GREEK PHILOsopHy and poetry had their inspiration from the 
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Mosaic law. Plato derived his ideas from an early Greek translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and even Pythagoras adapted some of its teachings. These two philosophers plus Socrates follow 
Moses in seeing God’s voice at work in the cosmic order, and all Greek philosophers agree with 
the Torah that it is necessary to hold devout convictions about God. Aristobulus quotes verses, 
perhaps spurious or forged, from the poets Orpheus, Aratus, Hesiod, Homer, Linus, and others to 
show how influenced they were by the Hebrew tradition (Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 13.12—13). 

Aristobulus thus represents both a Hellenistic-Jewish view that argued for the dependence of 
Greek culture and a thought on the Hebrew Scriptures, as well as the beginning of allegorical 
interpretation of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
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Babatha Archive 


“Babatha Archive” is the modern scholarly appellation bestowed upon a group of 35 documents 
discovered in 1961 in the Cave of Letters high on a cliff face of NAHAL HEVER (CAVE OF Horrors 
AND CAVE OF LETTERS) in the environs of ‘Em-Gepi (see Map 13: ROMAN RULE THROUGH THE 
SECOND JEWISH WAR [73—136 cE]). The archive was recovered in situ during an archaeological 
excavation led by Yigael Yadin and comprised documents composed in Judean ARAMAIC, GREEK, 
and Nabatean. The documents date to the three decades leading up to the outbreak of the Bar 
Kokhba revolt in 132 ce; many of them concern marriage, guardianship, and the leasing of 
property. Together they present a complex intertwining of Roman, Jewish, and Nabatean legal 
customs. 

Yadin and his team made their discovery on the first day of the 1961 Israeli excavations 
exploring caves in the wadis of the Judean Desert. Hidden at the extreme rear of the cave beneath 
sizable slabs of stone deliberately placed to conceal them were a basket and several water-skins, 
one on top of the other. The basket, itself a marvel of skilled artisanry, contained a jewelry box, 
wooden dishes shaped by a lathe, an iron sickle, a pair of woMEN’s sandals, several house keys, 
and three iron knives. The left sandal of the pair was deformed, indicating that the woman had 
walked with a pronounced limp. Under the basket the water-skins, all badly decomposed, had let 
their contents slip out a bit, including a sack fastened with a twisting rope. Inside was a leather 
case packed tightly with papyri (see Figure 3.2): the Babatha Archive, named for the woman who 
was a principal in most (though not all) of the documents. Clearly the entire deposit in the basket 
had belonged to her. Today the individual documents are numbered among the Yadin Papyri. 

One such, Papyrus Yadin 7 (or P. Yadin 7), was a deed of gift that had formerly belonged to 
Babatha’s mother. Here Babatha’s father, Simon, gifted his wife with all his remaining property 
while granting himself usufruct so along as he lived. Three other documents among the papyri 
attached to Babatha’s stepdaughter, Shelamzion: a marriage contract, a deed of gift, and a 
renunciation of claims (P. Yadin 18, 19, and 20, respectively). Yet another document, Papyrus 
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Figure 3.2 The Archive of Babatha as Found. 


Yadin 8, belonged originally to one of Babatha’s brothers, either to Joseph or to Ben Simon, both 
of whom were involved in the sale of a white donkey that the text concerns. Thus, although her 
own materials predominated, the archive might more accurately be characterized not as Babatha’s 
per se, but as that of her immediate family. Surviving evidence indicates that Judean women were 
frequently the family archivists, even though, as with Babatha, women in this society were almost 
universally illiterate (Wise 2015: 351 and n. 169). 


Historical Circumstances and Context of Deposit. Scholars believe that Babatha brought her 
archive to the Cave of Letters in or about July of 135 ce, as the Bar Kokhba revolt was collapsing. 
She fled to the cave along with extended family members from the nearest village, ‘Ein-Gedi, 
some six kilometers distant by ancient trails. Other leading families from ‘Ein-Gedi seem to have 
fled to caves in the region as well, including the Cave of the Pool in Nahal David and the Cave 
of Horror across the gulch from the Cave of Letters in Nahal Hever. The families often took with 
them legal documents, books of scripture, and other moveable property with which they hoped to 
resume their lives after the war. Unfortunately, many of these refugees were discovered by Roman 
forces, who would camp above the caves and, by preventing exit for food and water, simply wait 
for their inhabitants to perish of thirst or starvation. Archaeologists discovered 20 skeletons in the 
Cave of Letters, and it is considered likely that Babatha’s was one of them. 

The Bar Kokhba revolt, also known as the Seconp JEwisH REVOLT, apparently erupted in the 
late summer of 132 ce. A key element in this dating is Papyrus Yadin 27, one of Babatha’s texts, 
bearing a date equivalent to August 19 of that year and the latest document in her archive. At that 
point Babatha was still residing in Mahoza, her native village, located on the southeastern shore of 
the Dead Sea in territory belonging to the Nabatean realm. (Most of her documents therefore 
involve life in that location.) It seems that soon after Papyrus Yadin 27 was inscribed Babatha and 
many of her Jewish co-religionists living in Mahoza repatriated to Judea and Perea, presumably 
because they were under some threat if they remained where they had been. It is known from 
Roman sources that T. Haterius Nepos, governor of Provincia Arabia, took a very active role in 
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the fighting on the Roman side, possibly in the Nabatean region (Eck 1999). Probably, therefore, 
Babatha and other Jews felt they had to leave Mahoza—a village of mixed Jewish and Nabatean 
habitation, but under the political authority of the Roman regional capital, Rabbat-Moab. 

Babatha went to ‘Ein-Gedi, her father’s ancestral village. Numerous other Mahozans 
repatriated there as well because of similar family connections to the village, including Joseph 
and Eleazar the sons of Hananiah, into whose family Babatha’s stepdaughter Shelamzion had 
married. Probably Miriam the daughter of Bayah was also to be found in ‘Ein-Gedi at this point. 
She was the other wife of Babatha’s second husband, Judah ben Eleazar Khthusion. Babatha was 
involved in litigation with her right up to the outbreak of the war. Documents concerning that 
litigation constitute a prominent element within Babatha’s archive. 

Babtha’s archive shows that she already owned property in ‘Ein-Gedi even while residing in 
Mahoza. Thus she probably was able to settle into her new home smoothly enough. Others such 
as the sons of Hananiah were not so fortunate; an I.O.U. of December 133 ce, Papyrus Hever 49, 
records Joseph ben Hananiah borrowing a single tetradrachm. This strikingly small loan seems 
to signify notable impoverishment for that formerly prosperous family. A letter written in ‘Ein- 
Gedi during the period of the war, Mur 46, describes numerous “poor” now in the village who 
needed special social assistance. Like the sons of Hananiah, these people were probably refugees 
from regions affected by the war. Nevertheless, surviving legal texts show that during the revolt 
life in ‘Ein-Gedi went on much as before until nearly the end, when the population scattered and 
leading families fled to the caves, including the commanders Bar Kokhba had installed. Babatha 
was related by marriage to one of the commanders, Jonathan ben Bayah, and thus was among 
those who ended up in the Cave of Letters, the refuge cave he had prepared. After being discovered 
by the Romans, archaeologists infer, Babatha and the other cave inhabitants hid their archives 
and other moveable valuables so as to deprive the Romans of plunder. Then, depending on which 
scholarly scenario one prefers to believe, they either attempted a failed breakout, or curled up and 
awaited death (Wise 2015: 200-5). 

In addition to Babatha’s, five additional archives were either found hidden in situ or can be 
reconstructed from loose materials strewn on the floor of the cave. One of these archives belonged 
to Eliezer ben Samuel, a wealthy farmer whose six documents were discovered in a water-skin 
immediately beneath Babatha’s. At the time of the retreat to the cave, Judah ben Eleazar 
Khthusion had been dead for about five years; scholars infer that Eliezer ben Samuel was 
Babatha’s newest marriage prospect. Indeed, they may already have been married in what the 
ancients called an agraphos gamos, “marriage without contract.” The Archive of Jonathan ben 
Bayah, the commander, comprised nothing but 15 letters sent by Bar Kokhba or subordinate 
commanders. A third archive belonged to Salome Komaise the daughter of Levi; she was 
probably a cousin of Babatha’s, and her archive of eight documents was reconstituted only in 
recent years, largely by Hannah Cotton. Two other reconstituted archives belonged to yet 
additional relatives of Babatha. One was the aforementioned Archive of the Sons of Hananiah, 
which comprised the I.0.U. Papyrus Hever 49 and a divorce document, Papyrus Hever 13. 
Presumably the family had once possessed additional documents, mostly relating to life and 
lands in Mahoza, but for any of a variety of reasons these did not accompany them to the cave. 
The other reconstructed archive attached to Eleazar ben Eleazar Khthusion, Babatha’s brother- 
in-law from her second marriage. This collection may have included as many as 13 documents, 
including Nabatean contracts and the only letter written to (as opposed to coming from) Bar 
Kokhba, Papyrus Hever 30 (the letter was never delivered). All of these materials shed light on 
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the Second Revolt generally and on the Babatha Archive specifically, and allow scholars to 
reconstruct details of family life and Jewish society in the early 2™ century cE. 


Family and Society in the Babatha Archive. Archaeological and historical evidence indicates 
that Jewish Palestine in the period 200 BcE—200 cE was an agrarian society in which more than 
70 percent of the populace inhabited rural villages. These villages comprised large networks of 
extended families, heavily intermarried with strong ties of kinship. The Babatha Archive and 
related Bar Kokhba materials further testify to this reality. Refuge caves such as the Cave of 
Letters were prepared as extended family retreats of last resort. Thus the documents found in the 
caves reveal family members as the principals and serving as witnesses to the legal documents, and 
it becomes possible to reconstruct these families for as many as five generations in some detail. 

One can infer that Babatha was born about 105 ce and probably died at about the age of 30. 
She lived most of her years in Mahoza, where she seems to have married a cognate cousin, Jesus 
ben Jesus, at the typically young age of 15. This type of endogamous marriage was the sort 
various priestly texts of the period support, as over against the other form of endogamy whereby 
a woman married her uncle. This second type was the version supported, as it seems, by certain 
Pharisaic groups, and it, too, is witnessed within Babatha’s family as the archives portray those 
realities. Within about four years of their marriage Jesus was dead, leaving Babatha with an 
orphan son, also named Jesus. A number of the documents within her archive concern legal 
arrangements for Jesus’ support. At one point Babatha came to suspect that a relative by marriage 
and the other appointed guardian were cheating Jesus of his proper sustenance, and she offered 
to assume the responsibility using her private funds. Thus one discovers that she owned date 
plantations in her own name in addition to those she would later obtain by her second marriage 
to Judah ben Eleazar Khthusion. Indeed, the Babatha Archive and other documents (and the 
archaeological deposits) show that her family was very wealthy and owned land in other villages 
besides Mahoza. In Mahoza alone two of her five brothers held jointly at least eleven date 
plantations, which they had to declare in the official census of 127 ce. 

Babatha’s second marriage occurred in 125 ce or so (the date is missing by reason of textual 
damage). The ketubba or marriage contract, Papyru Yadin 10, was scribed by Judah himself but 
with many errors, probably owing to his inexperience with the legal language, a formal Aramaic 
somewhat different from the spoken dialect. As indicated earlier, Judah had a second wife, 
Miriam, who was a sister of the ‘Ein-Gedi commander, Jonathan. Scholars dispute whether that 
marriage was over when Judah took Babatha as wife. Understanding the relevant Greek phrase 
from the archive straightforwardly, it seems probable that Judah was married to the women 
simultaneously: “your husband and mine having perished.” When Judah died, he was the 
“husband” of both women. 

Like Judah, many other men in the archive and related materials owned property in several 
villages, often at some distance from one another. It seems to emerge that bigamy was practiced 
partially as a consequence and that these men sometimes raised families in each of the villages 
where they owned property. Thus, for example, Judah had been born in ‘Ein-Gedi and the texts 
identify that town as his idia, native village. But his brother Eleazar was a native of Kephar-Baru. 
Their father Eleazer ben Khthusion had evidently owned property in both villages and raised sons 
in both. Among the regional village elites, then, Babatha was not unusual in her marital situation. 

A Nabatean contract from her archive, Papyrus Yadin 6, illustrates something of Babatha’s 
way of life and presumably that of other wealthy villagers. Inscribed in 119 or 120 ce, the text 
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describes one Yohana ben Meshullam as agreeing to work the lands that Judah held in Galgala, 
a subdivision of Mahoza. Yohana is to provide his own seed, till the ground, and care for the 
crops, offering payment in kind at the end of the agricultural cycle. He was thus a tenant farmer, 
and Judah and Babatha were rich absentee householders of the sort reminiscent of various Gospel 
parables (e.g. Matt 21:31-41). The Babatha Archive is thus a rich source for social historians and 
an important one for political history as well in Palestine of the early 2™ century ce. 
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Bar Kokhba Letters 


The Bar Kokhba letters are a group of short communiqués written by/to Simon ben Kosiba, the 
leader of the Second Jewish Revolt against Rome (132—135/6 ce; see Map 13: Roman RULE 
THROUGH THE SECOND JEwisH WAR [73-136 cE]), or by/to his lieutenants. They number perhaps 
27— though an argument can be made for as many as 29—and of the 27, several are so fragmentary 
that their identification as letters is uncertain. Discovered by Bedouin exploring the Judean 
Desert caves and by archaeologists excavating in their wake during the years 1951—1960 (Benoit 
1961: 3-50; Yadin 1961), the letters are composed in HEBREW (16), ARAMAIC (9), and GREEK (2). 
They probably all date to the last 18 months of the war (i.e. 134-135 ce), and are mostly addressed 
to military leaders in two particular geographic centers of the Jewish uprising, HERopIuM and 
‘Ern-GepI. These letters offer some sense of Simon the man and give some indication of events 
in the years 134-135 ce, but they offer little help in constructing that which historians most sorely 
lack: a detailed narrative of the terrible war that killed 70 percent of the population of Judea 
proper and effectively terminated JuDAIsM as a JERUSALEM TEMPLE cult (Horbury 2014: 279-409; 
Mor 2016). 

The Bar Kokhba letters first came to light late in 1951 when Bedouin of the Ta’amireh tribe 
approached officials of the Palestine Archaeological Museum in Jerusalem to offer newly 
discovered objects for sale. They informed the officials that the materials—initially, just a leather 
sandal and a scroll fragment—came from a new cave some distance to the south of the Qumran 
discoveries. Negotiations ensued and a great many items were purchased. Subsequently, from 21 
January to 1 March 1952, Jordanian excavations took place in four caves at the site now identified 
as Murabba‘at. The archaeologists were able to confirm that most of the materials the Bedouin 
offered for sale came from Cave 2, but their own new discoveries were very limited. Indeed, of 
the 174 textual items later published as coming from Murabba‘at, only about half a dozen were 
unearthed by the archaeologists (Wise 2015: 418 n. 4). A total of eleven or twelve Bar Kokhba 
letters were identified. 

The Murabba‘at letters were all composed in Hebrew and all but one used the formal literary 
bookhand rather than the cursive script more usual to ancient Jewish letters and contracts. The 
addressees, so far as damage allowed identification to be made, were mostly Jesus ben Galgula 
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and his brother Jose, appointed to military command at Herodium, the center of the Jewish 
resistance. In one instance (Mur 48) an apparent file copy of a letter from one of the brothers to 
an official at ‘Ein-Gedi, Jonathan ben Mahanaim, survived the centuries (Wise 2015: 225-28). 

A second group of Bar Kokhba letters emerged in 1960 from a cave in the eastern end of 
Nahal Hever near the Dead Sea (Yadin 1961; see Map 13: ROMAN RULE THROUGH THE SECOND 
JewisH War [73-136 ce]). In their honor archaeologists dubbed the cave the “Cave of 
Letters.” The Bedouin had previously ransacked this cave, too, and extracted certain important 
materials, but the letters were uncovered in a controlled excavation led by the Israeli archaeologist 
Yigael Yadin (Figure 3.3). Numbering 15, this second grouping of Bar Kokhba letters constituted 
the Archive of Jonathan ben Bayah, the senior man of three ‘Ein-Gedi military commanders 
appointed by ben Kosiba. In contrast to the letters from Herodium, these dispatches were 
composed in three languages: Judean Aramaic (9), Hebrew (4), and Greek (2). Moreover, and 
again in contrast to the other group, all of these letters used cursive scripts. These differences 
have yet to be fully explained (Wise 2015: 241-55). 

In addition to Jonathan’s archive, found in situ, a second Cave of Letters archive containing a 
Bar Kokhba letter has been reconstituted by modern scholars (Wise 2015: 159-70). This archive 
comprises scattered materials the Ta‘amireh Bedouin had found and sold to Jordanian authorities 
well before Yadin’s excavation, in the years 1952—1956. The ostensible owner of this archive 
was Eleazar ben Eleazar Khthusion, who was related to other Jews known from the cave and like 
them had fled to the Cave of Letters at the end of the revolt in an unsuccessful attempt to save his 
life. Eleazar was a military official at a third wartime enclave, Kephar-Baru. Among Eleazar’s 
documents was Papyrus Hever 30, the only surviving Bar Kokhba letter addressed to the 
rebellion’s leader (Wise 2015b). Here Simon is called “beloved father,” then as now a strange 
appellation for a military figure; the phrase is suggestive of ben Kosiba’s charisma and the 
“messianic” status he apparently enjoyed among some ancient Jews. 

Thus Bar Kokhba letters were a part of three ancient Jewish archives discovered in caves of 
the Judean Desert. As with the Murabba‘at letters, so too with the Cave of Letters missives: a 


Figure 3.3 Bound Cache of Bar Kokhba Letters. 
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great deal of other documentary material was discovered by Bedouin and archaeologists. This 
additional material provides considerable information about both the social context of the letters 
and about many of the people mentioned or addressed in the letters; for instance, the reader learns 
that Masabala, a second commander at ‘Ein-Gedi whom the letters address, was a scribe and 
probably a priest. The letters also reveal that Eleazar ben Hita, the third “Ein-Gedi commander, 
was the owner of considerable property and immensely rich. At a certain point, according to one 
of the letters, Papyrus Yadin 50 (Figure 3.4), ben Kosiba ordered him to be arrested and sent for 
trial (Yardeni 2000: 2.166; Yadin 1961: 3.287—92). The war was clearly not going well and it 
seems Hita was involved in a rebellion against ben Kosiba’s authority. Other letters support this 
understanding of a cleavage among the Jews as the revolt collapsed. Three letters sent to ‘Ein- 
Gedi concern Tekoan deserters from the war effort who have fled there and whose return Simon 
orders—orders evidently never obeyed. Mur 47 mentions Tekoa and Bethlehem, two towns in 
the immediate vicinity of Herodium, and Roman bands of arsonists who seem to have been 
burning crops and villages (Benoit 1961: 166-68; Yardeni 2000: 2.162). Presumably Herodium 
itself fell not long after Mur 47. In similar ways the other letters afford glimpses into events of 


Figure 3.4 Letter from Bar Kokhba’s 
order for Eleazar Ben Hita (Yadin P50, 
2" cent. CE). 

Courtesy Israel Antiquities Authority 
(Photographer: Shai Halevi). 
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the last 18 months of the revolt, while not allowing the construction of a full-blown narrative. 
The Bar Kokhba letters also teach historians much about Jewish epistolary culture at roughly the 
time of the New Testament letters, and about language and literacy in the multilingual Jewish 
Palestine of those years. 
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Barki Nafshi (4Q434—438) 


Barki Nafshi (w51 %32), “Bless my soul,” is the title given to a collection of psalms that are 
preserved only in five fragmentary manuscripts that came from Qumran Cave 4. At least one of 
the psalms begins “Bless the Lord, my soul” (4Q434 11 1), a set phrase that occurs in the opening 
and concluding verses of Psalms 103 and 104. These are poetic compositions, similar to the 
biblical psalms of praise and thanksgiving, and are especially comparable in themes and style to 
Psalms 103 and 104. 

Just over 50 fragments are preserved from five different manuscripts (4Q434—438), with 
some overlapping text between two (and occasionally three) copies (cf. Weinfeld and Seely 
1999; Pajunen 2012: 356-57). No complete psalm is preserved and it is impossible to know how 
many individual compositions there were in total; there are some vacats of partial lines visible, 
but these do not seem to indicate the end/beginning of a new psalm. The precise relationship 
between the manuscripts and whether all copies contained exactly the same collection are difficult 
to determine with any certainty. 4Q436, for instance, has fewer lines per column and it may not 
have included all the text found in 4Q434, which has a longer column length. 4Q438 is the 
earliest copy, from the late Hasmonean or early Herodian period (mid-1“ cent. Bce); the others 
are all copied in a Herodian hand (late 1* cent. Bce to early 1* cent. cE). 

Most of the content preserved is devoted to the praise of God for his wonders, mercy, deeds 
of kindness, and deliverance of the psalmist from distress and enemies. The recipients of divine 
favor are described particularly as the poor, helpless, needy, humble, and orphans. Most of the 
language and imagery is very psalm-like and traditional, though there are no extended quotations 
from any particular psalm in the Hebrew Bible. A number of scholars have noted the frequent use 
of “body-language” (Seely 2000)—heart, in most parts, hand, feet, tongue, mouth—and especially 
the imagery of the circumcision of “the foreskin of the heart” (4Q434 1 i 4, an allusion to Deut 
10:16; cf. 1QpHab xi 13). One poem (4Q436 1 i 1-10) is distinctive in its extensive use of 
wisdom vocabulary (“vessels of knowledge,” “wise,” “learning,” “instruct”) and language about 
Torah and statutes. Another passage (4Q434 2 i 1—6) draws from Isaiah for the image of Jerusalem 
as a mourning woman, and quotes specifically Isaiah 66:13 (cf. 4 Ezra 9:38—-10:54), a text that is 
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used in later Jewish tradition in the Grace after Mears on the SABBATH and the Grace after Meals 
for Mourners. 

There is little specific indication about the origin, authorship, and use of these compositions. 
In contrast to many of the biblical psalms and some non-canonical psalmic collections among the 
Deap SEA ScrorLs (4Q380 and 4Q381), there is no title or mention of the occasion when the 
psalms were used. Whereas Psalm 103 and 104 use the tetragrammaton in the phrase “Bless the 
LORD, my soul,” these psalms consistently use ‘adonai (TN) instead (in the opening phrase in 
4Q434 1 11//437 11 1; also 4Q437 2 i 13 “I will bless with al[l my being] the Lord ‘adonai 
[n7x]”); this avoidance of the tetragrammaton is consistent with compositions coming from the 
community associated with the Dead Sea Scrolls, but it is not certain that it was limited to them. 
The self-designation of the one praying as “poor” is well attested not only in Qumran compositions 
(e.g. 1QH* x 34; xiii 26) but also in late-biblical psalmody (cf. Ps 86:1; 109:22). The wisdom and 
Torah vocabulary can be found in many biblical wisdom compositions, in 4QINsTRUCTION, the 
THANKSGIVING Hymns (Hodayot), and the RULE oF THE Community. The poetic style and parallelism 
is somewhat closer to that of typical biblical psalmody, with short units rather than the more 
extended lines and lists often found in the Hodayot (1QH* + 4QH Manuscripts). 

Much of the current scholarly discussion centers around whether these poems were composed 
specifically by the sectarian community that produced other psalmody like the Hodayot (1QH? + 
4QH Manuscripts) or whether they more generally reflect the piety of the Persian/Hellenistic era; 
in addition, it is debated whether the poems are evidence for the development of a specific genre 
or category of poetry based on Psalms 103 and 104 (Pajunen 2012). Further work can still be 
done on reconstructing the original shape of the better-preserved manuscripts (esp. 4Q434) and 
thus establishing the order and division of the psalms. Certainly this collection attests to the 
abundance and diversity of the ongoing composition of religious poetry in the Second Temple 
period. 
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Baruch, Book of 


The book of Baruch forms part of the growing corpus of Jeremianic texts during the Second 
Temple period. Though it is attributed to Baruca (1:1), Jeremiah’s scribe (Jer 32:12—16), the 
actual author is unknown. Scholars divide Baruch into four parts: opening (1:1—14), penitential 
prayer (1:15—3:8), wisdom section (3:9-4:4), and Jerusalem psalm (4:5—5:9). The most striking 
break occurs at 3:9 where prose language changes to asymmetric poetic meter. Thematic and 
vocabulary differences further support this and other divisions. 

The work opens with BARucH and Jews in Babylon lamenting before the Lord, which leads 
them to send a scroll to the people in Jerusalem, directing them to make confessions and offerings 
(1:1-14). Beginning at 1:15 the text of Baruch recounts what the reader of the scroll is to say to 
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the people. Baruch 1:15—3:8 is a penitential prayer in which the people confess their sins to God 
and describe their situation. This lament transforms into a wisdom poem in 3:9—4:4, in which the 
author debates where wisdom is located and declares how it is only the Lord who can find her. 
The final section (4:5-5:9) is a psalm in which personified Jerusalem speaks words of 
encouragement to her children and is in turn encouraged by an unknown prophetic speaker. Each 
section has substantial literary connections with Jewish Scripture, especially Jeremiah, as well as 
other Second Temple texts. For example, the wisdom poem has strong parallels with Sirach 24 
and Baruch 4:36—5:9 mirrors PSALMS OF SOLOMON 11:3-8. 

One major scholarly debate has centered around determining the original language of Baruch. 
Although there are no extant texts of Baruch in HEBREw, a majority of scholars have posited a 
Hebrew original for at least the first half of the work. While many scholars are more cautious 
regarding an original Hebrew text for the latter parts of Baruch, a few have attempted to argue 
the case. The dating of the composition of Baruch is also highly debated. Scholars have not only 
focused on when the final edition was compiled but have also attempted to determine when its 
component parts were originally written. Attention to these aspects has resulted in an abundance 
of dating theories with most scholars assigning the date of final compilation to a period ranging 
from the 2™ century sce to after 118 cE. 

There is little evidence for the reception of Baruch among Jewish writers. It appears from the 
discussion by R. Johanan and the other rabbis that the book of Baruch was never accepted as 
authoritative by Palestinian Jews (b. B. Bat. 14b). It was well received by the early church fathers, 
however, particularly 3:38: “After this she appeared on earth and lived among humans.” This 
verse speaks about the coming down of wisdom in the “book of the commandments of God” 
(4:1), and Christian writers read it christologically as a proof text for the incarnation (e.g. 
Chrysostom, Against Marcionists and Manichceans 3; Augustine, Civ. 18.33). 
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Baruch, Second Book of 


Second Baruch, also known as the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch, is a lengthy and complex 
apocalyptic composition. Second Baruch takes the destruction of the first Temple in Jerusalem as 
its narrative point of departure and traces the efforts of its protagonist, BARUCH son of Neriah, in 
helping the people of Israel to deal with the consequences of the loss. Through visions and 
communication with God, Baruch acquires knowledge about the immediate future and the other 
world, a knowledge disseminated through repeated instruction and the writing of letters to the 
tribes in exile. Baruch, also known as the scribe of Jeremiah, is associated with the preservation, 
recovery, and dissemination of scripture and righteous instruction in times of crisis in other literary 
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sources of late antiquity as well (Jer 36; 4 Bar. 6-7; Letter of Timothy of Baghdad). These ascribed 
qualities may be the reason for the choice of Baruch as the main protagonist of the text. 


Outline. The narrative frame of Second Baruch is set in Jerusalem at the time of the reign of 
King Jeconiah (1:1). The opening sequence finds the army of the Chaldeans about to enter the 
city. God calls Baruch and his followers to leave the city. ANGELS clear the sanctuary and destroy 
the walls, leaving the temple and the city empty before the enemy seizes them. Baruch laments 
the destruction and the destiny of the people of Israel (5:1—12:5). 

Ina series of subsequent prayers, visions, and dreams, and through sequences of interpretation, 
Baruch interacts with God and the angel Ramael (55:3). Baruch is told that the destruction of the 
city and its temple was part of God’s plan (e.g. 4:1-6). He gains knowledge of the ways of the 
world from CREATION to its very end, and he is shown the other world and the final redemption of 
Israel (e.g. 49:1-51:16). Each sequence of prayer, vision, and interpretation is followed by 
Baruch’s instruction of his followers. This instruction is vital, since the knowledge Baruch 
imparts on them, and subsequently on the entire people, is essential for their survival. As long as 
they live in accordance with the Law and follow Baruch’s instructions, they will survive the 
turmoil of the end of time (e.g. 84:1-85:9). They will be protected during the intermediate reign 
of the MEssIAH and inhabit the (other) world, which has been promised to them (51:3). 

Since the late 1960s, most scholars have approached Second Baruch as a complex but coherent 
composition (Bogaert 1969). The complexity is evident, for instance, in its three different 
descriptions of the messianic reign (29:1—30:5; 39:1-40:1; 72:1—74:4), as well as essentially 
different descriptions of the present and the other world. Second Baruch also contains sections 
that have been understood as meaningful subsections in their own right, such as three Prayers of 
Baruch (21:1-26; 48:1-25; 54:1-22) and the Epistle of Baruch (78:1—86:1), which are singled 
out in the manuscript witness with headings. One can also argue from the structured unity of the 
composition, pointing to the increasing knowledge of Baruch though the sequences of the 
composition to his shift from lament to trust in God’s plan, and to the expansion of Baruch’s 
instruction, which starts with his immediate group of followers and ends with the letter to the lost 
tribes in exile (Whitters 2003; Henze 2011). 


Manuscripts. The oldest surviving manuscript containing parts of Second Baruch (12:1—13:2 
and 13:11-14:3) is a fragment of a GREEK 4"-century papyrus sheet found in the Egyptian 
town of Oxyruyncuus (P. Oxy. III 403). Second Baruch survives as a complete entity only 
in one manuscript, the 6"- or 7"-century Syriac Codex Ambrosianus, the oldest extant full 
PesHitta Old Testament (Biblioteca Ambrosiana B 21 Inf and bis Inf) (see Figure 3.5). 
Two passages, Second Baruch 44:9-15 and 72:1—73:2, are found also in Syriac lectionary 
manuscripts (British Library Add 14,686 and Add 14,687, Dayr al-Suryan Syriac 33, and 
manuscript 77 of the Abraham Konath collection). Finally, Second Baruch survives in 
Christian Arabic, in the 10"- or 11"-century Mount Sinai Arabic Codex 589, containing 
Second Baruch 3:2—25:3, 29:4-56:9, and 56:15—87:1. 

The Epistle of Baruch, which features as the last part of Second Baruch in both the Syriac 
Codex Ambrosianus and the Arabic manuscript, circulated widely among Syriac Christians 
detached from Second Baruch. It shares much of the text with the attached letter, but is identified 
by another name and copied as a part of the EPISTLES oF JEREMIAH and of Baruch. More than 
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40 copies are currently known (Grenfell and Hunt 1903; Ceriani 1866 and 1868; Baars 1963; 
Leemhuis, Klijn and van Gelder 1986; Lied 2017). 


Origin, Transmission, and Use. According to the scholarly consensus, Second Baruch originated 
in the 1* to 2™ century cE, assumedly in a Jewish milieu in PALESTINE (e.g. Henze 2011). This milieu 
of origin is likely based on the narrative focus of the text and parallels with contemporaneous 
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Figure 3.5 Beginning of Second Baruch in Codex Ambrosianus (6"/7" cent.; fol. 257r [Milan]). 
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literature, but knowledge about this assumed early provenance is limited. Furthermore, scholars 
have no access to the version of Second Baruch circulating at that time, since little is known about 
the ways and the extent to which the text developed during the 500 years of transmission that 
separates the time of assumed origin from the time of the copying of the only surviving full text 
witness (Bogaert 1969; Henze 2011; Lied 2016). 

As suggested by the manuscripts that preserves the text, and although other channels of 
transmission should not be excluded, Second Baruch was probably primarily transmitted among 
Christians. The Syriac copy that has served as the main text witness (the Codex Ambrosianus) 
represents Second Baruch as an Old Testament book. The appearance of two passages in 
lectionary manuscripts suggests that Second Baruch had also been used as an Old Testament 
book, since these excerpted passages are scripted to be read as lections from the Old Testament 
(Lied 2016). There are no indications of a wide use or acquaintance with Second Baruch, 
however, neither among Syriac- nor among Greek- and Arabic-speaking groups. The work was 
probably utilized as a writing of a certain status in some, primarily monastic, milieus. 

The independent transmission of the Epistle of Baruch tells a different story. During the first 
millennium, this letter was commonly copied in Syriac Old Testament codices. In later centuries 
this tradition continues, but the letter then also appears in collections of deuterocanonical texts 
(Lied 2017). 


Themes, Topics, and Correspondences with Other Texts. Second Baruch contains several 
themes of particular interest and has typically been mined by scholars for parallels with other 
texts. One of the topics is the narrative of the destruction of the Jerusalem Temple, which stresses 
that the Temple was in fact not destroyed by the Chaldeans, but by angels. Other themes that are 
commonly referred to are its description of the messiah and the messianic reign and its detailed 
depiction of the other world and its corresponding otherworldly bodies. Second Baruch is also 
an important source for information about apocalyptic and eschatological imaginations, as well 
as the literary development of the Baruch-figure and the centrality of the Law (e.g. Wright 2003; 
Lied 2008; Henze 2011). 

As has been pointed out on several occasions, Second Baruch possesses many similarities to 
4 Ezra (Henze 2011: 148-86, 228-54). Generally, Second Baruch shares story clusters, motifs, 
and tropes with other early Jewish and Christian literature, such as rabbinic literature and writings 
of the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament and the New Testament, including Jeremiah, Isaiah, 
Chronicles, Qohelet, and 1 Corinthians (e.g. Bogaert 1969; Henze 2011: 113-26, 321-47). 
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Baruch, Third Book of 


Third Baruch (or Greek-Slavonic Apocalypse of Baruch) stands out among apocalyptic writings 
with respect to both the nature of the composition itself and its treatment in the history of research. 
The book preserves syncretistic ideas and tendencies which are combined in unique ways. Its 
seer does not attain the experience of a theophany, which is the ultimate goal of most other seers. 
Furthermore, collective eschatology, the central issue of apocalyptic literature, does not find its 
place here. 3 Baruch is most probably a Jewish composition (Harlow 1996: 90—96), but it is 
universal in its interests, and the vision itself (in contrast to its prologue) does not explicitly 
mention any specifically Jewish values, concerns, or religious practices. Its lack of interest in the 
future is matched by its indifference to the past of the nation; it is as loudly silent about the sacral 
history of Israel as it is about ESCHATOLOGY. 

Mourning the destroyed Temple, BARucH seeks a rHEoDICY of the fall of Jerusalem (1; Picard 
1970: 92-98; Harlow 1996: 109-63). The angel takes him to a celestial tour, where he finds 
strangely shaped creatures, who are identified as the builders of the Tower oF BABEL (2-3), and 
the SERPENT “who eats the bodies of those who pass through life wickedly” and drinks every day 
a regular portion of water from the sea (3 and 5). Baruch hears a story about the Tree of 
Knowledge, which turns out to be the vine planted by Sammael, as well as about the flood, which 
entered paradise and brought a shoot from the Tree to Noan, who replanted the vine by God’s 
order (4; cf. Orlov 2003). Then Baruch observes the crowned sun riding in its chariot. It is 
accompanied by the giant bird defending the world from the sun’s rays (6-8). The moon is shown 
to Baruch in the likeness of a woman, also moving in its chariot of oxen (9). He sees also a lake 
inhabited by the souls of the righteous in form of the birds. The lake is also a source of the rain 
(10). At the fifth HEAVEN, Baruch faces the closed gate, which opens only to admit Michael, 
descending from behind it to receive the prayers of men brought by ANGELs in the form of flowers 
and to distribute the oil in return (10-16). 
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Third Baruch is preserved through two Greek copies (of the 15" to 16" centuries; Picard 1967) 
and at least twelve South and East SLAvonic manuscripts (dating from the 13" to the 18" centuries; 
Gaylord 1983). The Slavonic translation from GREEK preserves a version more authentic than the 
extant Greek text, which is replete with Christian interpolations, on the one hand, and omits 
important fragments, on the other (Kulik 2010: 20-23). The Greek version, however, is also very 
instructive, reflecting a reception of an older version by its early readers. There is no evidence that 
the Greek text of 3 Baruch had a HEBREW or Aramaic original (Turdeanu 1969; Kulik 2010: e.g. 
184-86). The Gemarrié calculations, based on Greek words put into Hebrew letters, demonstrate 
that their author knew at least the Hebrew alphabet (Kulik 2010: 11). 

There are no decisive data indicating the dating of 3 Baruch. Usually any reference to the 
destruction of the Temple serves as an argument for the post-destruction origin of a composition. 
Origen’s reference to a “book of the prophet Baruch” (Princ. 2.3.6) may possibly provide a 
terminus ad quem. 

The earlier recension of 3 Baruch probably did not contain any specifically Christian materials. 
On the one hand, the vision itself seems indifferent to the sacred history of Israel, both past and 
future: there are no explicit references to any specifically Jewish values, or to the dichotomy of 
Israel and the nations, and collective eschatology is not treated at all. On the other hand, the 
setting of the vision shows a concern for the theodicy pertaining to the destruction of the Temple. 
The relationship of this “particularist” problem to the universalistic vision is not clarified, and 
may be interpreted in either rabbinic or Christian terms—ceither as a consolation and justification 
of God’s actions, or as a message about the insignificance of the terrestrial Temple. 

At the same time, the text is deeply rooted in Jewish lore and cannot be understood out of the 
context of traditions preserved in Jewish (and even specifically rabbinic) literature mainly in the 
Greek version. The Slavonic version may serve as a witness to a pre-Christianized stage: it does 
not contain the Christian materials of the Greek reworking. 

Third Baruch shares a significant number of unique or rare traditions with Gnostic writings; 
however, despite its transcendentalist tendencies, it has nothing to do with Gnostic theology. The 
work in its current form shows a substantial degree of Hellenization (e.g. Dean-Otting 1984: 
108-9, 122-24). At the same time, the cosmoLocy of the APocALypsE has nothing to do with new 
Greco-Roman theories (e.g. Harlow 1996: 115), and some of the Hellenistic features might have 
had Near Eastern equivalents (Kulik 2010: 39), which could have been adopted by Jews without 
Greek mediation. 
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Baruch, Fourth Book of 


Fourth Baruch, or Paraleipomena Jeremiou, is a relatively brief writing that circulated under 
various titles in a longer and a shorter version, of which the longer is probably the earlier (oldest 
known MS is 10"/11" cent.; there are also versions in Eruiopic [entitled “The Rest of the Words 
of Baruch”’], ARMENIAN, and Slavic; it was read on 1 May in Eastern church calendars). The 
shorter version exists as well in Armenian, Slavic, and Coptic, with the earliest GREEK manuscripts 
from 13°/14" century, read on 4 November in Eastern church calendars, along with other 
Jeremiah materials under the overall title “Narrative concerning the Lament of the Prophet 
Jeremiah concerning Jerusalem and concerning the Capture thereof and Concerning the Ecstatic 
Trance of Abimelech,” with the following subtitle introducing the 4 Baruch section proper in 
some (but not all) of the manuscripts: “Concerning the Capture of Jerusalem which the Lord 
announced to Jeremiah.” No Latin version has yet been discovered (Harris 1889: 26-35; Kraft 
and Purintun 1972: 3—5). 

A modern Greek version of this material is also included in the work attributed to Dorotheus 
of Monembasia entitled Synopsis of the Various Histories (1631), which has appeared in 
somewhat different forms in Greek, and also in at least a Slavic and a Romanian version. This 
material is most closely related to the short form of 4 Baruch, and is almost surely based on it, 
although the Synopsis presents some interesting differences as well. 

The text consists of at least four separable traditions about Jeremiah: his conduct in relation 
to the fall of Jerusalem to NEBUCHADNEZZAR and the BABYLONIANS in 586 Bce (chs. 1—4), the 
associated tradition of the “sleeper” Abimelech who is spared from witnessing the destruction 
(ch. 5), Jeremiah’s trip with the exiled captives to Babylon and back (chs. 6-8), and the last days 
of Jeremiah and his death and vision (ch. 9). Within those sections there are several traditions that 
might once have circulated separately or in other contexts, such as the hiding of the temple 
treasures (see 2 Macc 2:4—7, 2 Bar. 6:5-9), the responsibility for the burning of the Temple, the 
use of an eagle to send a message to Jeremiah in Babylon (also found with related material in an 
illustration in the “Theodore Psalter” [Lond Add 19352, dated 1066] on page 36a at Ps 32), the 
founding of Samaria, and the erection of a statue to commemorate Jeremiah. Fourth Baruch is a 
good example of anthological composition (juxtaposition of various thematically related 
materials) and probably also of “evolved literature” (where retellings of material produce 
increasingly expanded and/or adapted versions) such as can be found in the “Lives oF THE 
PRopHETS” texts, among others. 

The presence of Baruch in many of these stories, and his scribal role as known from the 
biblical book of Jeremiah, probably led to the compilation being called “The Rest of the Words 
of Baruch” in the Ethiopic tradition (and thus the modern designation “4 Baruch”), but most of 
the Greek manuscripts of the longer version use “The Remainders of Jeremiah the Prophet”— 
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“Paraleipomena” (remainders or left-overs) is also the title of the Greek biblical books of 
“Chronicles.” The shorter version witnesses often have a longer title appropriate only for chapters 
1—4 (“That which the Lord spoke to Jeremiah before the capture of Jerusalem and how the 
Capture happened”). 

It has been debated whether to consider this a “Jewish” writing in its origin or to consider it a 
unified text (written by one author in its entirety). It is clear that the manuscripts and translations 
that have survived (Herzer 2005: xxxvi-xlii) come from Christian contexts, but it is less clear 
who preserved the various traditions found in the book or who actually wrote them down initially 
or brought them together. Only chapter 9 uses characteristically Christian language, including 
predicting the coming of “Messan Jesus” and associated eschatological events. Otherwise, the 
various sections could easily have originated and circulated in early Jewish contexts before (and 
after) they were stitched together by some copyist-editor. Answers to traditional “higher critical” 
questions of authorship, date, and the like are more complicated than usual with these sorts of 
material (see e.g. Herzer 2005: xxx—xxxvi) since one author at one time and place cannot be 
assumed. Thus attempted dating of the individual sections and of the overall surviving text(s) in 
such “evolved literature” is problematic, as is assigning them to specific provenances and/or 
motivations (or even determining “original” language or languages, although the earliest 
surviving transmissions seem to have been in Greek). 
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Beatitudes (4QBeatitudes) 


Summary of Contents. 4QBeatitudes (4Q525) was found at Qumran and officially published 
by E. Puech in 1998. The manuscript consists of 50 fragments with six major pieces (frags. 2 
ii; 2 iii; 5; 14 ii; 15; 24 ii). The extant portions discuss a way of life dedicated to wispom and 
Torah piety, wisdom’s character and value, divine protection and blessings, careful speech, and 
eschatological matters (e.g. day of JUDGMENT, eternal curses, and EvIL spirits). The basic function 
of the text is pedagogical, exhorting the audience to seek wisdom (esp. 2 ii 1-3) and become 
teachers themselves (14 ii 15—16). Another purpose is to form the audience spiritually so that 
they would devote themselves to Torah and grasp the power of blessing against the threat of 
curses (esp. frags. 2 ii; 11-12; 14; 15). 


Similarities to and Distinctions from Other Second Temple Texts. 4Q525 is a HEBREW 
composition from the 1“ or 2™ century Bce. As is typical of late Second Temple texts, features of 
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different literary traditions are intertwined in the work. This is also reflected in the way in which 
the author of 4Q525 employs earlier texts and traditions. He draws primarily on the instruction 
of Proverbs 1—9, which is clear from the first lines of the prologue (1.1—3) onward. Proverbs 1—9 
provide the basis for 4Q525, e.g. regarding the core motifs of wisdom and folly, as well as the 
themes of two ways, discipline, fear of God, and speech. 

Other scriptural sources further shape the agenda. They indicate that wisdom, the source of 
life and blessings (esp. frags. 11—12; 14 ii), is to be found in a Torah-focused Jewish tradition. 
The concepts of wisdom and Torah are identified with each other in lines 2 ii 3—4 (cf. Sir 24), and 
the same mixture is further evident in the tendency to employ the feminine suffix hé which can 
allows for multiple meanings of the Hebrew term “Torah,” including instruction, law, and the 
PENTATEUCH (cf. Ps 119). 

End-times expectation is integrated into the sapiential framework of 4Q525. The sections on 
judgment and punishment are poorly preserved, but the imagery of a fiery underworld (frag. 15) 
and the reference to the designated day (23.2) reveal the dualism of the world view. The fact that 
spirits and M/mastema are mentioned (esp. frags. 6-9; 19) presumes a belief in evil spirits which 
may explain the stress on protection (esp. 14 ii 6-14). The eschatological tones create an affinity 
with apocalyptic literature, while the combination of Torah devotion and an interest in evil spirits 
comes close to texts such as Jubilees. 


Critical Issues. Despite the place of discovery, the majority of scholars presuppose a Judean 
provenance outside the Qumran sectarian movement for 4Q525 because it lacks particularly 
sectarian features (Puech 1993: 354; Charlesworth 2000: 21; Goff 2007: 199; Kampen 2011: 
308). Yet the extant manuscript, which originates from the turn of the era, could have been 
copied and/or used by members of the Qumran movement (Uusimäki 2016: 188). The text itself 
was probably composed in the 2™ century sce, although a 1* century sce date cannot be fully 
excluded; the date of composition has been estimated on the basis of 4Q525’s dualistic elements, 
its avoidance of the Tetragrammaton, and the fact that 4Q525 may have influenced the Two Spirits 
Treatise in RULE OF THE Community (cf. 4Q525 11—12.1—2 and 1QS iv 7-8). 


Reception History. As for reception, fragment 2 ii with a series of five extant macarisms or 
beatitudes (2 ii 1-3) is the best-known part of 4Q525. Macarisms are literary forms that begin 
with the term ‘asré, which echoes the act of blessing but primarily means “happy” or “fortunate.” 
Four of these formulae are antithetical while the fifth contains one line, although it grows to 
another poem on a life devoted to wisdom (2 ii 4—7). This series of 4Q525 has been compared 
with other early Jewish and early Christian lists of macarisms, specifically those found in the 
Gospels of Matthew (5:3—12) and Luke (6:20-26). 
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Ben Sira 


Summary of Contents. The Wisdom of Ben Sira (Sirach) contains the teaching of a scribe/ 
sage from Jerusalem transmitted to his students whom he was training for public careers, likely 
as scribes within the bureaucracy. This sage lived at a crucial moment in Jewish history, almost 
certainly witnessing the passing of JupEA from Ptolemaic to Seleucid hands around 200 sce. He 
was steeped in the traditions of ancient Israel, which encompassed both its wisdom traditions and 
its literature, both texts that later would be collected in Judaism’s Scriptures and those that are 
now referred to as Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha (Collins 1997: 23-41). In Sirach 38:24-39:11, 
Ben Sira describes in capsule form the sage’s occupation. He contrasts farmers and artisans 
with the scribe/sage, who requires “leisure time,” since “only one who has little business can 
become wise” (39:6). The scribe/sage spends that time studying “the law of the Most High,” 
by seeking out “the wisdom of all the ancients,” and by being concerned “with prophecies” 
(38:34c-39:3). Through study and prayer, God gives the scribe/sage “a spirit of understanding,” 
so that he “will pour forth words of wisdom of his own,” which brings praise and a good memory 
among the people. Ben Sira’s description suggests that although he was positioned some distance 
up the social ladder, he did not stand at the top. He likely served as a professional bureaucrat, 
a “retainer,” dependent on the priestly and aristocratic classes for his economic well-being and 
social status (Horsley 2007: 53—70). 

The book of Ben Sira contains a great deal of practical advice, mostly intended to help his 
students navigate successfully the nexus of occupational, social, and FAMILY networks. For 
example, Ben Sira advises his students on how to interact with the rich and powerful (32:1— 
13 on banquet behavior), how to find a wife (26:1—18), how to raise sons and daughters 
(30:1-13; 42:9-14 known for its misogyny [see Camp 2013]), and how to manage their 
money (31:1-11). The sage spends much time discussing existential matters, and he 
ruminates on topics now recognized as properly belonging to science, such as the makeup of 
the cosmos (which he understands as being composed of syzygies or pairs of opposites; see 
42:24). He tries to understand the place of human beings in the ordered universe that God 
has created (18:8—14). Chapters 44-50, a hymn praising important figures from Israel’s past, 
form the most structured section of the book, which culminates in his paean to the HIGH 
PRIEST Simon II. 

Ben Sira utilizes the standard sapiential form of poetic bicola, often combining several into 
poems on a single topic (e.g. 6:5-17 on friendship or 23:16—21 on sexual sins). The book has 
no clearly discernable overall structure, although three broad themes run throughout. Most 
prominent are the fear of the Lord and the acquisition of wisdom, two themes that can be found 
in other ancient Israelite WISDOM LITERATURE, such as the Book oF PRovERBs. It represents W/ 
wisdom as a woman who woos the student, who must pursue her single-mindedly. Chapter 24 
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comprises a self-praise that Lady Wisdom utters, highlighting her mission to dwell in Israel 
and to minister in the JERUSALEM TEMPLE (24:10). This same cosmic wisdom, Ben Sira claims, 
is embodied in the Torah, “the law that Moses commanded us” (24:23), which constitutes the 
third major focus of the work (Wright 2013). These sometimes appear in the triad of fear the 
Lord-fulfill the commandments-gain wisdom (e.g. 1:26-27). Thus, if he prays and studies the 
tradition (see 38:34c—39:11), the young scribe who fears the Lord will reach his ultimate goal 
and acquire W/wisdom. Ben Sira concludes in chapter 51 with a prayer of thanks and a 
narration of his own youthful pursuit of Wisdom in a first-person poem that portrays his search 
with erotic overtones. 


Similarities with Other Second Temple Texts. Ben Sira shares much with other Second Temple 
wisdom literature. It can be profitably read alongside of Proverbs and Qoheleth (Ecclesiastes), as 
it shares a number of themes with these works. Ben Sira’s personification of female Wisdom 
present at and involved in the creation in chapter 24 is reminiscent of Wisdom in Proverbs 8. Ben 
Sira also compares favorably with the wisdom texts discovered at Qumran, especially with 
respect to both the traditional types of advice given and the forms typically found in sapiential 
literature. For example, Ben Sira frequently uses the beatitude that begins with “Happy is the 
person” (WN “WX, ‘ashrei ‘ish; e.g. 14:1, 2), which also is found in 4Q525. The two texts make 
the connection between Torah and Wisdom (4Q525 2-3 ii; Sir 24:23), for which Ben Sira is 
probably best known. 


Difference from Other Second Temple Texts. When Ben Sira is compared to other wisdom 
texts, significant differences emerge as well. Perhaps the two most illustrative comparisons 
are with QOHELETH and 4QINsTRUCTION (4Q418). One important feature of traditional wisdom 
literature was retributive justice, the idea that God rewards or punishes on the basis of one’s 
deeds. While Qoheleth argues against the idea of retributive justice and future rewards, 
resulting in skepticism, Ben Sira tenaciously hangs on to it, contending that, even though 
he does not believe in postmortem rewards and punishments, God will mete out justice in 
this life. Similarly, while Ben Sira and 4QInstruction share some perspectives, the two texts 
almost certainly come from different social locations and different worldviews. Whereas Ben 
Sira originated in a well-to-do stratum of society, 4QInstruction’s unknown sage constantly 
warns his addressee about the dangers of falling into poverty. Moreover, Ben Sira shows no 
interest in eschatological matters (except perhaps in 36:1—22), while 4QInstruction couches 
its sapiential advice within an eschatological framework (see also 4Q525 x.3). Indeed, while 
Ben Sira evinces thematic similarities with some apocalyptic works, such as 1 Enocu, he 
rejects the validity of gaining revelatory knowledge of the cosmos and the future via dreams 
and visions (34:1—8), and he might even have been inveighing against such works (Argall 
1995; Wright 1997). 


Critical Issues. The Wisdom of Ben Sira was composed in HEBREW in Jerusalem by a Jewish 
sage, who identifies himself as “Joshua ben (son of) Eleazar ben Sira of Jerusalem” (50:27). 
The work can be dated to the period between 195 sce and 180 or the early 170s Bce by means 
of relation to other contemporary figures and events whose dates are relatively secure (Skehan 
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and Di Lella 1987: 8-10). With regard to the upper date, in chapter 50, Ben Sira praises the 
high priest Simon II (219-196 sce), under whose high priestly rule he lived and after whose 
death he probably wrote. With respect to the lower date range, Ben Sira shows no signs that he 
knew or experienced the tragic events that took place under the Seleucid ruler Antiochus IV 
(175-164 sce) which led to the Hasmonean revolt. The Greek translation, which became the 
primary language in which the work was transmitted (see below), also helps to confirm this 
general date range. The translator, who identifies himself as Ben Sira’s “grandson” (he calls Ben 
Sira 0 nánnoç Lov Inootc, ho pappos mou Tésous, “my grandfather Jesus”), wrote a prologue to 
the translation in which he says that he came to Egypt “in the 38" year of king Euergetes” (1:26; 
most likely Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II Physcon), about 132 Bce. There he translated the book, 
probably completing it sometime around the death of Ptolemy in 117 Bce, “for those living abroad 
if they wish to become learned, preparing their character to live by the law.” If one accepts the 
translator’s claim to a familial relationship, then moving from grandson to grandfather also would 
situate the book in the general period of 195—180 Bce. 

The book can be called by one of three different names: (1) the Wisdom of Jesus/Joshua Ben 
Sira, the name by which the book is generally known, particularly referring to the Hebrew; (2) 
Sirach, which usually refers to the Greek translation; and (3) Ecclesiasticus (“the Church’s 
book”), the Latin translation made from the Greek, included in the Vulgate. 


The State of the Hebrew Text. Though the book was not included in the Hebrew Bible, Ben 
Sira enjoyed ongoing popularity. For instance, the rabbis cite numerous proverbs in Ben Sira’s 
name. Some come from the book in its present form, and some do not. The Hebrew text of Ben 
Sira disappeared from view after the 1* century ce, although it likely continued to be transmitted 
through channels no longer entirely visible to modern scholars (Labendz 2006). Until the late 
19" century, Greek, Latin, and Syriac were the primary languages by which Ben Sira was 
known. In 1896, however, Solomon Schechter of Cambridge University acquired a large number 
of manuscript fragments from the Cairo Geniza, and he perceptively identified among them a 
number of pieces of Ben Sira. Since Schechter’s initial identification, scholars have discovered 
fragments of six Hebrew manuscripts, designated A through F, which date from the 9" to the 12" 
centuries. 

In addition to the Geniza manuscripts, parts of Ben Sira in Hebrew are extant, having been 
discovered at Qumran and Masapa. Two small fragments of 6:14-15, 20-31 come from Qumran 
Cave 2 (2Q18). Although only preserving about 35 letters, 2Q18 demonstrates that even in an 
early period the Hebrew of Ben Sira was written in stichometric (poetic) lines. Sirach 51 was 
copied as part of the Cave 11 Psalms Scroll (11Q5; see Figure 3.6). The text is fragmentary and 
preserves verses 13—19, 30, but it varies dramatically from the version in Manuscript B from the 
Geniza. Finally, during the Masada excavations, Yigael Yadin uncovered the most extensive 
Judean Desert remains of Ben Sira, the Masada Scroll (Mas1h), the earliest copy of the book to 
survive, which preserves 39:27—44:17 and whose text is quite close to that of Manuscript B and 
its marginal corrections. 


The Text of Ben Sira. The Wisdom Ben Sira has a very complicated history of transmission. The 


Hebrew and the Greek each circulated in two separate forms. The original Hebrew text of Ben 
Sira (HI) underwent a process of augmentation with additional proverbs that resulted in a second 
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Figure 3.6 Ben Sira 51:13—30 from Qumran (11Q5 col xxi line 11 to col xxii line 1; late 1“ cent. Bce). 
Courtesy Israel Antiquities Authority (Photographer: Shai Halevi). 


Hebrew recension (HII). The grandson made his original translation (GI) from his grandfather’s 
Hebrew, although by his time the Hebrew had already suffered in transmission. Unfortunately 
the Greek translation is not sufficiently close to its Hebrew parent text that scholars are able to 
reconstruct the missing text on the basis of the Greek (Wright 1989). A second Greek recension 
(GII) was translated from the second Hebrew tradition, although no single Hebrew or Greek 
manuscript contains all of the proverbs in the second recension. One additional complication 
attends the Greek tradition. Every Greek manuscript of Ben Sira contains a textual dislocation 
in which 30:25—33:13a and 33:13b-—36:16a have been reversed in order. The church father 
Jerome did not translate Ben Sira into Latin, since he did not consider Ben Sira a “canonical 
book.” The Vulgate, then, preserves the Old Latin translation, made perhaps as early as the 2™ 
century cE. Among the extant languages in which the book survives, which include Armenian 
(which preserves two translations) and Coptic, the Old Latin and the Syriac are perhaps the most 
important witnesses after the Greek and extant Hebrew texts. The Old Latin depends on the 
expanded GII, and the Syriac was translated on the basis of HI and HII. 


Reception History. Within Judaism, Ben Sira continued to be cited in rabbinic literature (Labendz 
2006), and although it was not canonical, some rabbinic authorities thought it profitable to read 
(see b. Sanh. 100b). The early part of the Praise of the Ancestors (44:1-45:6) and perhaps the 
description of the high priest Simon II (Sir 51) seem to have influenced the liturgy for the Day of 
Atonement (the Avodah). A medieval work, the Alphabet of Ben Sira, is not related to the earlier 
wisdom text. It contains 22 proverbs in ARAMaic and 22 in Hebrew along with legends about 
the sage. Although not extensively quoted in the New Testament, Ben Sira likely influenced the 
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Gospels of Matthew and Luke, Paul’s writings, and the Epistle of James. Further, the author of the 
Didache certainly knew Ben Sira (4:31; cf. Did. 4:5; see also Barn. 19:9). The work was included 
in early Christian collections of Scripture and remains in the Roman Catholic and Eastern rite 
canons. 
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Berakhot (4Q286—290) 


The five scrolls classified as 4QBerakhot are dated approximately to the first half of the 1* 
century cE (Nitzan 1998, 1999). They are in varying conditions, with the most well-preserved 
manuscript being 4QBerakhot* (4Q286), constituted from 25 fragments (Nitzan 1994: 53). The 
scrolls of 4QBerakhot are widely associated with some liturgical function. This view is based on 
the blessings and curses found throughout as well as on liturgical rubrics such as “Amen, Amen” 
(4QBer* 7 ii 1 = 4QBer? 6.1). Notable literary elements in 4QBerakhot suggest a performative 
and ritual function to these texts. The blessings and curses make use of parallelism, and repetition 
of the preposition bet (1) and the word kol (713, Nitzan 1998: 4-5). Like other Second Temple 
prayer texts, 4QBerakhot uses familiar language from scriptural passages and other Dead Sea 
Qumran texts. Examples include its description of the heavenly throne room, which reuses 
imagery from other scriptural passages (e.g. Isa 6:3, 66:1; Hab 3:15; Mic 1:5; Dan 7:9; 1 En. 
61:10; Pss 89:8; 99:5; 132:7) and from Qumran texts like the SONGS OF THE SABBATH SACRIFICE 
(Nitzan 1998: 12-16). 

4QBerakhot’ (4Q286), the largest of the five scrolls, includes three large fragments (1, 5, 7), 
each of which preserve a span of more than one column, and a number of smaller sized fragments. 
The next best preserved scroll is 4QBerakhot® (4Q287). Fragment 2a of that scroll clearly 
preserves a narrow portion of the top and bottom margins, but is considerably more deteriorated 
than 4QBerakhot*. Even so, the bottom margin and the edge of that scroll are plainly visible in 
several fragments (2a, 2b, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10). The three other scrolls of 4QBerakhot are quite small, 
with only three fragments preserved for 4QBer* (4Q288) and 4QBer‘ (4Q289), respectively. 
Only a single small fragment of 4QBer* 3 (4Q290) survives. 

4QBerakhot has been long associated with the annual COVENANT renewal ceremony as 
described in CD A iii 12-14 and 1QS i 16-iii 12 (Milik 1972: 136). More recently, Nitzan 
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(1995: 490-91) identified several significant differences between the ceremony presumed in the 
Serek ha-Yahad and that of 4QBerekhot. In the annual covenant ceremony recorded in the Serek 
ha-Yahad, distinctions are made between the groups in the Yahad who perform specific tasks, 
such as the priests who bless those inside the Yahad (1QS ii 1-4a) and the Levites who pronounce 
the curses upon BELIAL’s lot and those who face expulsion (1QS ii 4b-10). While 1QS presumes 
a ceremonial context restricted to the different members of the Yahad, those who are mentioned 
and who participate in the blessings and curses in 4QBerakhot are more inclusive and all 
encompassing (viz., God in the heavenly sanctuary, all manner of celestial beings, earthly 
creatures and realms, and all chosen people). While Nitzan is cautious about identifying 
4QBerakhot with the annual covenant ceremony in 1QS, she nevertheless maintains that 
4QBerakhot was used for an annual covenant ceremony known from elsewhere (e.g. 4QD° 18 v 
5b-18a= 4QD* 11 i 19c-ii 12a). 

Scholars continue to follow Nitzan’s inclination to disassociate the texts of 4QBerakhot from 
the specific annual covenant renewal ceremony known from Serek ha-Yahad. At the same time, 
a steady stream of voices has hesitated to regard 4QBerakhot as an annual covenant ceremony 
altogether. This reluctance arises from a general inability to know whether the annual covenant 
ceremony was standardized at this time (Hempel 2013). There is also the possibility of ongoing 
changes over time in the use and function of specific rites (Falk 1998: 111-12). Nitzan helpfully 
lists the parts of 4QBerakhot as communal confession (4QBer? 1 a, b i 7-8 [+9?]), blessings 
(4QBer* 1 a, b ii-6 + 4QBer? 6 + 4QBer® 7-10), laws (4QBer* 20 a, b [=4QBer* 1] + 4QBer* 13, 
14, 15, 17 a, b), expulsion ritual (4QBer‘ + 4QBer* 9?), and conclusion (4QBer’). Decisions about 
the order and arrangement of these components, however, have been largely influenced by 
models of other known covenantal ceremonies (Nitzan 1998: 2—3). Since these constitutive parts 
heavily reuse imagery and language from commonly known biblical and pseudepigraphic prayers 
and texts, and given the highly fragmentary nature of the evidence, it is not altogether clear that 
the resemblances between 4QBerakhot and other known texts point to a similar function and use 
or whether they are more literary and rhetorical (Falk 1998: 111-12). Since so little is known 
about the standardization of liturgy and prayers during the late Second Temple period, it seems 
best to keep open the possibility that other liturgical occasions apart from an annual covenant 
ceremony may lie behind 4QBerakhot. 
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Catenae A-B (4Q177, 4Q182) 


Introduction. The titles “Catena A” and “Catena B,” originally assigned by J. M. Allegro (1968: 
67-74, 80-81) to 4Q177 and 4Q182, respectively, among the DEAD SEA ScrOLLs, may suggest 
that the text of these manuscripts consists of a “chain” of scriptural quotations. This impression 
is, however, not entirely accurate. Instead, the HEBREW text of 4Q177, the better preserved of the 
two manuscripts (consisting of 34 fragments, while 4Q182 is only preserved in two), strings 
together a series of scriptural citations (lemmas), followed, respectively, by interpretations, of 
which two are introduced by the technical term Ww») (psr, 14.6 and 10—11.9). The dominant 
eschatological theme of the document is apparent in the recurring phrase “the last days.” It is 
therefore more fitting to regard 4Q177 as a thematic pesher (Brooke 2000: 122) that interprets a 
select combination of quotations from Psalms, Deuteronomy, and prophetic books as predictions 
of events that the righteous (i.e. the author’s community) can anticipate for themselves in the last 
days (Steudel 1990: 477-78). It is in this sense that 4Q177 shares the interest in the imminent 
eschatological future found in similar formal interpretive writings among the Dead Sea Scrolls 
known as PESHARIM. The document, in addition, shares expressions not only with the pesharim but 
also with a number of other writings related to and beyond the group associated with Khirbet 
QumRaN (cf. esp. “Angel of Truth” occurring with “Sons of Light” in 12—13.9 with 1QS iii 24-25 
and 1QM i 13; xii 1; “Interpreter of the Torah” in 10—11.5 with CD A vi 7, vii 18/4Q266 3 iii 19; 
“last days” in 14.5 with e.g. 4Q252 iv 2, CD A iv 4 passim, 1QSai 1). 


Scholarly Research. The script of 4Q177 is early Herodian (ca. 30-1 Bce) (Brooke 2000: 121). J. 
Strugnell’s (1970: 236-48) review of J. M. Allegro’s editio princeps, in which the fragments were 
presented according to their size and shared scriptural quotations, included many new readings and 
fragment combinations, along with the identification of an additional four fragments. On the basis 
of these revisions and H. Stegemann’s (1990: 189-220) method of damage patterns for reconstructing 
fragmentary manuscripts, A. Steudel (1994: 57—124) concluded that 4Q177 and the text of a further 
manuscript, 4Q174, belong to a single composition, which she called “eschatological MIDRAsH.” 
According to her theory, 4Q174 preserves columns 1—6 and 4Q177 preserves columns 8—12 of the 
same hypothetical document. The manuscript texts share similarities that support A. Steudel’s 
reconstruction: they both (1) use incipits to Psalms, which appear, with the exception of Psalm 6, in 
their canonical order, (2) contain similar quotation formulas, i.e. the use of the verb “28 (‘Gmar) to 
introduce the Psalm quotations and the verb 1n> (kātab) to introduce other citations, and (3) use 
common vocabulary characteristic of the group (Yahad) associated with Qumran, such as “the 
Interpreter of the Torah,” “Sons of Light,” “BELIAL,” and “the time of refining.” Since, however, 
there are no extant textual overlaps between these two manuscripts, A. Steudel’s thesis that 4Q174 
and 4Q177 preserve the remains of a single document is inconclusive. Her combination of the 
extant fragments to reconstruct five columns of 4Q177, on the other hand, has been generally 
accepted and may be used to describe the contents of this manuscript (Campbell 2004: 46-47). 


Content. Quotations. The incipits of Psalms, most of which are individual laments, seem to 
function as primary citations (with the possible exception of Ps 6 in col. 4), while other quotations 
provide supportive scriptural material (Laughlin and Tzoref 2011: 169-89). They appear in the 
following order: Isaiah 37:30a; 32:7b; Psalm 11:1—2a; 12:1; and Isaiah 22:13b in column 1 
(frags. 5—6, 8); Psalm 12:7; Zechariah 3:9a; Psalm 13:2-3; Psalm 13:5a; and Ezekiel 25:8b in 
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column 2 (frags. 7, 9-11, 20, 26); Deuteronomy 7:15a; Psalm 16:3a; Nahum 2:11b; Psalm 17: 1a; 
and Hosea 5:8a in column 3 (frags. 1—4, 14, 24, 31); Jeremiah 18:18b; Psalm 6:2—3a; and Psalm 
6:4—Sa in column 4 (frags. 12—13, 15, 19). Some of these quotations are linked by a common term 
or common imagery, while others appear alone. Like in other pesharim, lemmas are regarded as 
ancient prophecies that have been fulfilled in the current experiences of the community. As a rule, 
biblical passages are interpreted atomistically, i.e. without regard to their original context, but the 
quotations of the opening verses of the selected Psalms suggest that the audience’s familiarity 
with the remainder of each quoted Psalm is assumed. 

Interpretations. Interpretive comments are saturated with terms and expressions that belong 
to typical Qumran vocabulary, indicating that Catena A is a sectarian composition. The key 
phrase “the last days” is mentioned several times, usually in clauses introducing the interpretations 
of particular citations. The community’s adversaries, from within and from without, are called 
“the boasters,” “the men of Belial,” “the spirits of Belial,” or “the seekers after smooth things.” 
They seek to defile the “Sons of Light” and cause them to stumble, but these attempts are 
unsuccessful because the righteous, aided by the “Angel of Truth,” will eventually prevail over 
their opponents. The persecution of the community is portrayed as the time of testing and 
refinement that will be followed by the final victory and joy. While some of these ideas appear 
haphazardly and repetitively, there is an overall movement of the underlying eschatological 
narrative from affliction to salvation. 

Interpretive Issues. Because of the fragmentary status of the manuscript, many aspects of the 
text remain elusive. For example, it is not clear whether the claim that “all is written on the 
tablets” (14.12) refers to the tablets of the Law that Moses received on Sinai or to heavenly 
tablets that are mentioned in the Book or JuBILEES (Brooke 2013: 95). Another debatable 
expression is MIY 771N7 1d (spr htwrh snyt, 14.14), which can be translated as either “the book 
of the Torah again” (Strugnell 1970: 241) or “the book of the second Torah” (Garcia Martinez 
and Tigchelaar 2000: 1.367). If the former, the first mention of “the book of the Torah” could be 
the term 150 in the preceding line, but this is uncertain because the word that follows is no longer 
extant. If the latter, “the book of the second Torah” may be a reference to the Temple Scroll or 
the book of Jubilees. 

40182. The title “Catena B” was assigned to 4Q182 because this document resembles 4Q177 
with regard to three details: the quotation of Jeremiah 5:7b (1.5), the use of the verb 1n3 (katab, 
“it is written,” 1.4), and occurrence of the expression “the last days” (1.1; 2.1). Since, however, 
only two small fragments of the manuscript are extant, not much can be said about its actual 
content. A. Steudel (1994: 152-57) proposed that 4Q182, along with 4Q178 and 4Q183, may be 
a copy of the larger composition that consisted of 4Q174 and 4Q182, but given the absence of 
textual overlaps, this theory cannot be proven. 
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Chronicles, Books of 


Content and Structure. Chronicles is built from two main kinds of texts: lists and narratives. Almost 
half of the book has parallel texts in the Torah, Former Prophets (particularly Samuel—Kings), Psalms, 
Ruth, Ezra, Nehemiah, and, occasionally, some other biblical books. The other half contains materials 
that are unique to Chronicles and they have no parallels in biblical or non-biblical sources. 

Generally speaking, the book of Chronicles recounts the history of Israel from the earliest 
times through the Babylonian destruction of the First TEMPLE, JERUSALEM, and the kingdom of 
Judah in 587/6 sce. It ends with Cyrus’ decree in 538 sce that allowed Jews exiled in Babylon to 
return to their homeland and rebuild their Temple and Jerusalem. Within this chronological 
framework, the book has a narrower focus: the history of Davin and SoLomon, the Davidic 
dynasty, and the kingdom of Judah. The book is structured in three major sections, each with its 
own subdivisions: genealogical lists (1 Chr 1—9); David and Solomon (1 Chr 10-2 Chr 9); and 
kingdom of Judah (2 Chr 10-36). 

According to the rabbis, Chronicles is located at the end of the Writings, the third section of 
the Hebrew Bible (b. B. Bat.R 15a). Despite its focus on the history of the First Temple period, 
Chronicles was placed after Daniel, Esther, and Ezra-Nehemiah, which recount events of later 
periods. In the Septuagint Chronicles was considered a historical writing, and was located with 
other books of that kind, after 1-2-3-4 Kingdoms (and considered as a supplement to them), but 
before Ezra—Nehemiah and Esther. Most probably this was also the place of Chronicles among 
the 13 historical books in the 22 books of the Scriptures that were counted by Josephus Flavius 
(Ag. Ap. 1.38-41). This order is followed in the Vulgate, and consequently in the vast majority 
of Christian Bibles in various western and non-western languages. 


Authorship. In Jewish tradition the authors of Chronicles were understood to be Ezra and 
Nehemiah. Some scholars have adopted partially the rabbinic view and identified the Chronicler 
with Ezra. More likely, however, the book was composed by an anonymous author, whom modern 
scholars generally call “the Chronicler.” Since the author is very sympathetic to Jerusalem and 
the Levites, and is well-informed regarding the Temple and its ritual and personnel, he probably 
was a Levite from Jerusalem. 


Date of Composition. Although Chronicles mainly deals with the history of the first Temple 
period, there is no doubt that it was composed in the second Temple period. There is disagreement 
about the time of composition within the Second Temple period, though. Views on the date of 
composition range all the way from the early post exilic period (ca. 525-515 Bce) to Hasmonean 
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times (ca. 166 BCE); moreover, there are many proposals for dates in between. The language of the 
book is Late Biblical HEBREw, influenced by Aramaic, and contains Persian words. The work also 
refers to Persian period persons and events, but it does not contain any GREEK words, nor reflect 
any characteristic features of Hellenistic thought, culture, or history. It cites Ezra-Nehemiah, 
Zechariah, and Malachi. Most likely, it was composed sometime in the late 5" or in the first 
quarter of the 4" century BCE. 


Chronicles and Samuel-Kings. In the last 200 years of biblical scholarship, it has been a widely 
accepted axiom that Samuel—Kings was composed sometime before the composition of Chronicles, 
and serves as its primary Vorlage (“prototype”). This explains the many identical or very similar 
parallel texts between the former and the latter, though in many other cases, there are differences 
introduced by the Chronicler. In principle, the Chronicler’s Vorlage was nearly identical to the 
Masoretic Text of Samuel—Kings. The fragments of Samuel—Kings that were discovered among the 
biblical manuscripts of the DEAD SEA ScroLts and new investigations of the Septuagint of Samuel- 
Kings did not and cannot fundamentally change this concept. Rather, they only alert us to the 
possibility that the Chronicler used a slightly different text than that of the Masoretic Text. 


Chronicles and Ezra—Nehemiah. No ancient Jewish and Christian sources consider Chronicles 
and Ezra—Nehemiah to be a single composition. Yet, some medieval and modern scholars have 
assumed that they were originally a single work that described Israel’s history from earliest 
times to the days of Ezra and Nehemiah. Other scholars have argued that although Chronicles 
and Ezra—Nehemiah are separate works, they were composed by the same author. Most today, 
however, consider them separate works by different authors, in different times. This is the way 
they are treated in the Hebrew and Christian canons and in all the ancient Bible translations. 


Chronicles and Dead Sea Scrolls. Only a tiny single fragment of Chronicles was discovered among 
the biblical manuscripts of Qumran: a three-inch strip of leather, which was found in Cave 4 and 
designated 4QChr (=4Q1 18). The fragment holds five to six lines of two columns, namely 2 Chronicles 
28:27; 29:1-3; it was severely damaged, and from the four verses exist only several complete words! 
The fragment is dated paleographically ca. 50-25 gce (late Hasmonean or early Herodian era). 

Though contemporaneous Jewish-Hellenistic historians used Chronicles extensively, the 
Qumran community apparently used Chronicles less than most other biblical books; it was even 
less popular than some extrabiblical books, such as Jubilees. Since the book was not considered 
from literary and theological points of view as an attractive, imperative, and authoritative one, 
Chronicles, due to its literary and theological qualities, may have been less attractive and 
authoritative to the Qumranites; if so, it would have been less appreciated and studied, and 
therefore also copied less. This would explain the little from it that remains. 

However, there are some Qumranic authors who most likely drew on or echo tradition from 
Chronicles: (a) 4Q225 (“Pseudo-Jubilees””’; ca. 30 Bce to 20 ce) reflects 2 Chronicles 3:1; (b) A 
phrase from Jehoshaphat’s prayer in 2 Chronicles 20:7 is hinted in 4Q252; (c) The PRAYER OF 
ManassEH that fills in the gap in the story related in 2 Chronicles 33:12—19 was found among the 
non-canonical Psalms of Qumran (4QapPs> = 4Q381 33.8-11); (d) 4Q504 4.2-3 could be based 
either on 1 Kings 8:16-17 or on the parallel text in 2 Chronicles 6:34; (e) the so-called “Joshua 
Cycles” (4Q522) relate, among others, King David’s preparations for the Temple construction in 
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1 Chronicles 22:2—6, 14—16; 29:2-5; 2 Chronicles 2:6. Several expressions in the fragment under 
discussion are very similar to those in Chronicles. (f) The author of 1QS (RULE oF THE CoMMUNITY) 
borrows some vocabulary from 1 Chronicles 29:1—22 (cf. e.g. 29:14-16 with 1QS xi 9-22). 
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Copper Scroll (3Q15) 


Often called one of the most enigmatic of the DEAD SEA Scro ts, the Copper Scroll (3Q15) is a 
list of buried treasure inscribed in HEBRew on three copper sheets, originally riveted together to 
form a single metal scroll. When it was discovered in 1952 in Cave 3 (2 km north of QumRAN), 
the copper was completely oxidized, and it could not be unrolled (Figure 3.7a). It was finally 
coated with adhesive and then cut open for reading in Manchester in 1955-56 (see Milik 1962: 
201-10; Figure 3.7b and c). It proved to contain a text which consists of 64 sections, each 
describing a treasure (usually various amounts of gold and silver) and indicating where the 
treasure is hidden (usually in places in or near the Jerusalem Temple and its surrounding region). 
Although some scholars have doubted the authenticity of the document, or dated it later than the 
other Dead Sea Scrolls (e.g. Milik 1962: 279-84), most accept it as a genuine 1*-century record 
of real treasure, originally belonging either to the Qumran covenanters (so Puech 2015: 16-17) 
or (more probably) to the Temple in Jerusalem (so Wolters 1998: 311-12; Lefkovits 2000: 468— 
70). For a survey and evaluation of the various theories on offer, see Wolters (1998: 309-12). 
Thus the treasure may well represent part of the vast wealth of the Temple, hidden before the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans in 70 ce. Typical of the 64 sections is the first, which 
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reads as follows: “In the ruins which are in the Valley of Achor, under the steps which go 
eastward, forty rod-cubits: a strongbox of silver and its vessels—a weight of seventeen talents.” 
The Copper Scroll stands out among the other Dead Sea Scrolls in a number of ways. 


Writing Material. Whereas the other texts are written on parchment or papyrus, the Copper 
Scroll is inscribed on copper sheets. The metal is of exceptional purity (99% copper) and thinness 
(about | mm), and would have been very costly. The size of the sheets (roughly 30 by 30 cm 
each), as well as the way they are attached to each other and inscribed in columns, indicates 
that the Copper Scroll is a replica of a standard parchment scroll. It is unclear why copper was 
chosen as the medium on which the text was inscribed; the choice may have been dictated by 
considerations of durability or ritual purity. 

The uniqueness of the writing material has two important consequences. Firstly, the text of 
the Copper Scroll was not so much “written” by a trained scribe as “engraved” by one or more 


Figure 3.7 (a) Copper Scroll (3Q15) unopened. (b) Awni Dajani of the Jordanian Department of 
Antiquities with the Copper Scroll in six cut columns (ca. 1957). (c) 3Q15 column 11. 
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metalworkers, who may themselves have been illiterate. The letters of the text appear to have 
been hammered into the copper with a punch (each letter requiring several blows), with the result 
that they show through on the reverse side of the thin copper. Secondly, during the period of 
almost 2000 years that the scroll lay hidden, the copper was completely oxidized. This meant not 
only that some parts of the scroll were completely destroyed by corrosion, but also that its 
rolled-up pieces could not be unrolled without destroying them. 


Script. The paleographical analysis of the Copper Scroll is complicated by the fact that the 
engraver or engravers were themselves likely illiterate, copying from a Vorlage. As a result, the 
shape of the writing looks rough and unpracticed, and many look-alike letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet are not distinguished at all, notably bet and kaph, dalet and resh, he and khet, vav and 
yod. Despite these irregularities, it is possible to classify the script as a “vulgar semiformal” 
variety of the late Herodian script. There are some indications that the Vorlage used cursive forms. 


Orthography. The Copper Scroll has its own variety of Hebrew spelling, which conforms to neither 
the “Qumran orthography” characteristic of many of the literary Dead Sea Scrolls, nor to any other 
standard orthography. Some notable features are the use of aleph instead of he to represent final long 
—a (e.g. xan, hwm’, “wall,” in ii 10), the use of samek instead of sin (e.g. 10¥, ‘sr, “ten,” in ii 9), and 
the occasional dropping of gutturals (e.g. 19, mrb for Wn, m ‘rb, “west,” in xii 1). 


Subject Matter. Whereas almost all the other Dead Sea Scrolls contain material which can be 
broadly classified as “religious” or “literary,” the Copper Scroll appears to be an administrative 
document which simply enumerates, in a dry bookkeeping style, a series of physical locations 
and the valuables that are hidden there. In connection with its bookkeeping character, it should 
be noted that the Copper Scroll is one of the very few autographs among the Dead Sea Scrolls; 
almost all the others appear to be copies of works belonging to a religious or literary canon. 


Language. The Copper Scroll is written in an early form of Mishnaic Hebrew and thus constitutes 
an invaluable link between Late Biblical Hebrew and the language of the Misunan. Its affinity 
with Mishnaic Hebrew can be demonstrated in the area of morphology (e.g. —in instead on —im 
as the regular masculine plural ending), of syntax (e.g. the frequent use of YW, šel to indicate 
the genitival relationship), and of lexicon (some 50 vocabulary items illustrate words or usages 
characteristic of Mishnaic Hebrew). Another feature which it shares with Mishnaic Hebrew, and 
which sets it off from the Hebrew of the other scrolls, is the frequent use of Greek loanwords 
(e.g. PUD ND, prstyn for nEepiotvAov, peristulon, “peristyle,” in i 7). The language of the Copper 
Scroll is thus important evidence that there was a form of Hebrew used around the turn of the era 
that already had clearly mishnaic features, and that this Hebrew differed significantly from the 
classical language used in literary works. 


Literary Structure. Although the Copper Scroll is not “literary” in the sense of belonging to belles 
lettres, it does have a very specific structure by which its content is organized. In an unvarying 
pattern, the 64 sections present material in the following order: a designation of a hiding place, 
a further specification of the hiding place, a command to dig or measure, a distance expressed in 
cubits, a treasure description, additional comments, and Greek letters. Each of these standard slots 
has stereotypical features of its own. For example, the second slot regularly begins with >w (šel) 
plus a preposition, and the fourth typically consists of the word nix (mw), “cubits,” followed by a 
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number written out in full. Although no section includes all seven slots, a section is always filled in 
the order indicated. As a result, the text as a whole reads like a bookkeeper’s ledger. 


Greek Letters. The seventh slot consists of two or three GrEEK letters (e.g. KEN in section 1, and 
HN in section 6) and is found in only seven of the 64 sections, all of them in the first three columns. 
Although various theories have been offered to explain the Greek letters, they remain an enigma. It 
may be significant that they could, in each case, be the beginning of a Greek proper name. 

Another way in which the Copper Scroll is unique is the way in which it was made available 
for reading. After being cut open in 1955-56 in Manchester, a major project of restoration was 
undertaken in the years 1994-96 by the French utility Électricité de France, which succeeded in 
reconstituting much of the original text. As a result, the best text available today is the one 
established by Puech (2015). 
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Damascus Document (D) 


The Damascus Document refers to a work consisting of admonitions and interpretations of biblical 
laws preserved in HEBREW manuscripts from the Second Temple and medieval periods. Ten copies 
of the Damascus Document (D) were discovered in the caves near Khirbet Qumran (4Q266-— 
4Q273/4QD**; 5Q12; 6Q15). The oldest and best preserved manuscript is 4Q266 (4QD*), which 
is dated to 100-50 sce. Prior to the Qumran discovery, two medieval manuscripts of D had been 
found in the genizah of an old synagogue in Cairo and published by Solomon Schechter in 1910 
with the title Fragments of a Zadokite Work. The present name derives from the name Damascus, 
which is mentioned several times in the document. The siglum CD, “Cairo Damascus,” refers to 
the medieval manuscripts A and B, while D is an inclusive label for all versions of the document. 
Whereas CD A consists of 16 columns (i-xvi), CD B is made up of two (xix—xx). They partly 
overlap but also display differences (CD A vii 5—vili 21/CD B xix). By contrast, the Qumran 
manuscripts correspond quite closely to each other and to the medieval texts. Since the first 
publication of the medieval manuscripts the order of the columns has been rearranged and now 
reads CD A i-viii, B xix—xx, A xv-xvi, ix—xiv. Written in Hebrew, the document divides naturally 
between a sermon-like part, called the Admonition (CD A i-viii, B xix—xx), and a legal section 
(CD A xv-xvi, ix—xiv). The Qumran manuscripts demonstrate that the original document was 
much longer than the versions preserved in the Cairo GENIZAH (see Figure 3.8) and it is now 
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Figure 3.8 Larger fragments from the Damascus Document (CD-A col 1) and 4Q266 (frgs 9, 10). 


Left image reproduced by kind permission of the Syndics of Cambridge University Library. Right image courtesy 
Israel Antiquities Authority (Photographer: Shai Halevi). 


evident that the legal section is substantially longer than the Admonition. The document shares 
concepts, laws, and terminology with other sectarian documents from Qumran, such as the 
designation ‘edah (77%) for the group (cf. 1QS; 1QSa). In the original introduction the audience is 
possibly called the “sons of light” (4QD* | a-b 1), reminiscent of 1QS (e.g. i 9; iii 13). D contains 
regulations for a specific group, including rituals for entrance and expulsion (CD A xv 5-11; 4QD* 
11.5-14), and hence firmly belongs to the sectarian corpus. Apart from frequent allusions to and 
citations of biblical texts, the language of the Admonition is thoroughly influenced by biblical 
texts, which demonstrates their importance for the self-understanding of the sect. D is commonly 
dated to about 100 Bce, but there are signs of literary layers and parts of the laws that may belong 
to an older literary layer, as C. Hempel suggests (Hempel 2000: 54-65). Any attempt to establish 
the date of D is linked to the “Teacher of Righteousness” along with theories about the origin of 
the Qumran movement as recounted in D, which have been subject to much scholarly discussion. 
According to CD A i 5-11, 390 years after the destruction of the country by King NEBUCHADNEZZAR 
there was a 20-year period marked by confusion; then God raised a Teacher of Righteousness as a 
guide for the group. The Teacher is also known from some of the PESHARIM, e.g. 1QpHab and 
1QpPs*, but is not mentioned in any of the other rules. If the calculation in CD 1 is correct the 
Teacher would have arisen in the 170s sce. The question is whether the date should be taken 
literally or rather symbolically (cf. Ezek 4:4-6). Whereas many scholars, such as F. M. Cross, 
have dated the beginning of the Teacher’s activities to the mid-1* century sce, others, including J. 
Collins and M. Wise, prefer a date in the early 1* century sce. Since there are likely allusions to 
the death of the Teacher in CD B xx 1, 13-15, the document, at least in its final form, was 
composed after his death, regardless of when one dates it. By using different rhetorical strategies, 
the author encourages the audience to live by the laws of Moses, according to the correct 
interpretation which God has revealed to the community (CD A iii 13—16). In the first part of the 
Admonition a speaker addresses the listeners directly, e.g. “And now listen to me, all who know 
righteousness” (i 1). Recalling the destruction of the Temple and the ExILE, the speaker explains 
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that God has (still) a dispute with humankind, but that a remnant of Israel is left (CD A i 1-8). The 
past and present are intertwined as God’s punishment to the sinners in the past, as well as his 
rewards and atoning acts toward the faithful, serves as a pattern for the present and future acting 
of God. The people in general have strayed away from the right path and will be annihilated (e.g. 
CD A vii 9-13; viii 1-3). But a faithful remnant of Israel, i.e. the community, may look forward 
to a future reward (e.g. CD A i 4-5; ii 11; viii 16—17). With an emphasis on reward and punishment, 
the discourse is heavily influenced by the blessings and curses of the CovENANT in the Hebrew 
Bible (e.g. Deut 27-28). An apocalyptic outlook is evident, in that the present period is described 
as “the end of days” (CD A iv 4) and a “time of eviL” (CD A vi 14; xv 7). Furthermore, there is an 
emphasis on the upcoming visitation by God and the accompanying JUDGMENT (e.g. CD A vii 4— 
vill 4). The coming of the MEssIAH(s) of AARON and Israel (CD A xii 23-xiii 1; xiv 18-19; xix 
10-11) is also mentioned, although their roles are not specified. 

From the author’s perspective the exile is an ongoing situation, an idea that is tied to the 
name Damascus. According to the discourse, there was a movement from “the land of Judah” 
to “the land of Damascus” (CD A vi 19), which is viewed as a saving act of God. In Damascus 
the community entered into the “new covenant” (MS A vi 19; viii 21; MS B xx 12) characterized 
by proper observance of the laws e.g. concerning purity, the SABBATH, and sacrifices. The idea 
of a new, or renewed, covenant is influenced by prophecies about a perfect covenant at the end 
time (CD A ii 2; iii 13; vi 11; cf. Jer 31:31-34; Ezek 37:23—28) and implies that the population 
in general has failed to live according to the original covenant. Scholars differ in interpreting 
Damascus literally as a reference to the Syrian city or as a code word for a place of exile (CD 
A vii 13-21), which in turn is often understood as Babylon or Qumran, or not geographically 
at all. Zechariah 9:1 may also be influential in depicting Damascus as a place of refuge ordained 
by God, where “the word of the Lord” rests. Given the focus on the covenant and proper law 
observance, the Admonition prepares the audience for the legal section that follows, which 
contains both regulations for communal life and interpretations of biblical laws, halakah. The 
latter consists of clarifications and sometimes intensifications of the laws from the Torah. 
These are frequently presented apodictically as a matter of fact, but sometimes supported by 
exegetical arguments. Hence the long list of Sabbath laws (CD A x 14—xi 21) are in general not 
supported by arguments, e.g. the prohibitions against sending foreigners to do business (CD 
A xi 2) or opening a sealed vessel (CD A xi 9) on the Sabbath. The prohibition against 
polygyny, on the other hand, is accompanied by an extensive exegetical argumentation 
including a proof based on the principle of the creation: “the foundation of CREATION is ‘male 
and female he created them’” (CD A iv 21). The laws pertain to a variety of subjects, such as 
ritual purity, the Sabbath, offerings, the priesthood, and the Temple, and display similarities 
with the halakah of the TEMPLE ScroLL and Some Precepts of the Torah (4QMMT). Although 
one may detect a critique toward the Temple in the Admonition (CD A vi 11-16) there are 
several laws that imply a continued participation in the Temple cult (e.g. CD A ix 13-14; xi 
17-23; xvi 13-17). D is one of several works from Qumran called “rules” because it provides 
sectarian rules for a specific group and can be compared to works such as the RULE OF THE 
Community (1QS), the RULE oF THE CONGREGATION (1QSa), and the fragmentary Miscellaneous 
Rules (4Q265). Similar to 4Q265, D contains a mix of both communal regulations and halakah. 
By contrast, S and 1QSa include communal legislation but no halakah. The character of the 
communities reflected in the different rule texts differs and scholarly opinions diverge about 
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their relationship and chronology. The implied audience in D owns private property, marries, 
and lives in various cities (CD A xii 19) or in “camps” (A xii 22-23). Thus, for example, D 
specifies that members should pay two days’ salary each month to the Examiner (CD xiv 
12-13) and prohibits anyone from selling produce or slaves to gentiles (CD A xii 9-11). A 
noticeable feature, which D shares with S and 4Q265, is a penal code that regulates penalties 
in the form of exclusion from pure things combined with a penalty that likely consists of 
reduced food portions. The sentences range from light penalties, e.g. 30 days of exclusion and 
ten days’ penalty for falling asleep during a meeting, to the most severe, which is expulsion 
from the community; this punishment applies to the case of a member who rejects “the law of 
the Many” (4QD? 10 ii 5—6; 4QD* 7 i 11). One main difference between the rules concerns 
marriage. Whereas there is no indication in S that the members marry, D, 1QSa, and 4Q265 
take for granted that marriage is the common way of life. At the same time a passage in D 
indicates that one group refrains from marriage (CD A vii 4-9). D provides several marital 
laws, e.g. a father is obliged to describe hidden blemishes of his daughter to the future groom 
(4QD' 3.7-10). Many of the purity laws concern women as well as men (e.g. 4QD* 6 ii). In 
addition, a group of women leaders, “the mothers,” are mentioned alongside “the fathers,” 
although their status is considerably lower than that of “the fathers” (4QD* 7 i 13-14). 
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Three sections of text are “additional” to the HEBREw-ARAMaICc text of Daniel; since at the earliest 
they are extant in GREEK, they are known as “Additions to Daniel.” The first addition is generally 
called the Prayer of Azariah and the Hymn of the Three Young Men or the Song of the Three 
Jews. This material consists of 68 verses, and is found between the MT equivalent of verses 23 
and 24 in the Septuagint of Daniel 3. The second and third Additions are texts known as Susanna 
(64 verses) and Bel and the Dragon (or Bel and the Snake, 42 verses). The placement of the last 
two Additions varies. In the Old Greek, Susanna and Bel and the Dragon normally appear in that 
order at the end of the Book or DANIEL, often labeled, respectively, Daniel 13 and 14. The 
exception among Old Greek manuscripts of Daniel (of which there are only three) is Papyrus 967 
which places Susanna after Bel and the Dragon, and thus as the conclusion to the Greek version 
of Daniel. In the Greek Theodotion version Susanna is placed at the start of the book of Daniel, 
and thus serves as its introduction, while Bel and the Dragon is placed at the end. 

The Prayer of Azariah and the Song of the Three are separated by a brief prose interlude, 
which itself has no equivalent in the Masoretic Text. Most scholarship argues that it was 
composed in Greek (Collins 1993: 204), perhaps to link the Prayer and Song and also to clarify 
the rather abrupt transfer of perspective at that stage in the MT version of the story (Lucas 
2002: 318). The interlude (vv. 46—51) contains vivid detail of further stoking of the furnace 
and the intervention of an angel of the Lord to send a “moist wind ... whistling” through the 
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furnace. Prior to that Azariah, who emerges as the leader among the Three, utters his prayer 
(vv. 25—45). 

The interposed prayer is an interruption of the narrative, and, surprisingly for the context, is a 
prayer of repentance on behalf of Azariah’s people and a plea that the covenant be sustained and 
the people be restored. Only toward the end does the prayer refer to the immediate crisis of the 
furnace when Azariah pleads for rescue (v. 43). The prayer is similar in form to a number of such 
pious interjections in the Second Temple literature, in which an individual narrative is used to 
illustrate broader themes of covenantal life (e.g. Ezra 9:6-15; Neh 1:5—11; Bar 1:15—3:8). Its 
focus on the Mosaic covenantal themes of punishment and promise is similar to that of the prayer 
of DaNtcL in Daniel 9:1—19. It is widely accepted that the prayer is a Jewish composition, inserted 
later by a Jewish author, as a “pious embellishment” of the story within which it is set (Lucas 
2002: 318). There is a strong argument from the contents of the Chronicles of Jerahmeel, which 
contains an Aramaic version of the prayer, for an Aramaic original (Lucas 2002: 318), although 
hints of a Hebrew text behind the Greek suggest to others that the Greek may be based on an 
Aramaic version of a Hebrew original, translated to fit into the Aramaic setting (Collins 1993: 
199). 

The Song of the Three is an extended psalm of praise to the God of creation. It begins with a 
series of acknowledgments of the blessed Lord, and then takes up a litany of entreaties to the 
ANGELS and every aspect of the created order to “bless the Lord.” Finally, the Three address to 
themselves the entreaty to “bless the Lord” (v. 88), in response to their rescue. Then 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR intervenes, and the narrative of Daniel 3 resumes. Again, the Song reads very 
much as a set composition that has been introduced into the setting of the furnace to emphasize 
and give praise for the deliverance of the young men. More so than for the Prayer of Azariah, a 
Hebrew original seems likely (Moore 1977: 61). 

Bel and the Dragon is set in the time of Cyrus, and begins with a similar kind of skeptical 
wisdom to that evident in the story of Susanna (see below) as Daniel exposes to the king the 
deception of his priests with respect to offerings made to the god Bel (vv. 1-22). The second half 
(vv. 23-42) is more fabulous. Daniel uses his powers of detection to kill a dragon revered by the 
BABYLONIANS in order to demonstrate that the dragon is not divine. In response the priests manipulate 
the king into putting Daniel ina lions’ den for six days, during which time Habakkuk is miraculously 
transported from Judea to Babylon and back so that he may feed Daniel during his ordeal. The story 
finishes very much as does the other story of Daniel in the lions’ den: Daniel is rescued; the king is 
convinced; and Daniel’s opponents meet their destruction. Unlike the tales in Daniel 1—6, the story 
of Bel and the Dragon is something of a caricature of Babylonian religion. The polemic against 
idols is not unusual in Second Temple literature; see e.g. the parodies of Isaiah 49:9-20; Habakkuk 
2:18-19; Jeremiah 10:1-16; and Psalm 115. Yet a polemic in this narrative form is more unusual. 
A story featuring ABRAHAM in Jubilees 12 has been considered “analogous” (Collins 1993: 417). 
Like the stories of Daniel 1—6 and the Book or EsTHER (see also 1 Espras), the story reflects life 
under a gentile ruler about whose conversion the text remains optimistic. 

Susanna is the beautifully crafted story of a virtuous and attractive woman in the DIASPORA 
community in Babylon. No particular regnal provenance is given. Susanna is threatened by two 
lascivious elders of Israel, who proposition her while she is bathing in the luxurious garden of her 
husband. On being refused by her despite their threats to expose Susanna as an adulteress, the 
elders carry through with their threat. At her trial, “a young lad named Daniel” emerges to reveal 
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the duplicity of the elders, and Susanna’s honor and reputation are saved. The story concludes: 
“And from that day onward Daniel had a great reputation among the people” (v. 64). Unlike Bel 
and the Dragon and other tales of life under a gentile king, this story is more in the nature of a 
novella about a conflict within the Jewish community with nothing to suggest a courtly context. 
In that respect it is more in tune with occasional hints contained in the Greek versions of Daniel 
of a common life among a Jewish community in the diaspora. Attempts to link Susanna into a 
particular literary tradition are largely unconvincing (Collins 1993: 436). Brown Tkacz argues 
that the story is integral to the Greek tradition of Daniel, and indeed for the primacy of its 
placement by Theodotion as the first, and hence introductory, chapter of the book of Daniel 
(Brown Tkacz 2008). Thus the story serves as an introduction to the Jewish wise man of the tales. 

The Additions are only extant in Greek. While there is near universal agreement that versions 
of the Additions circulated independently as haggadic tales from the Second Temple period 
(McLay 2005: 318), there is no direct textual evidence of this; the Additions are not attested to in 
any context other than as part of the book of Daniel. At the same time, there is no evidence that 
the Additions themselves were ever part of the Hebrew-Aramaic book of Daniel. Furthermore, 
they have come down in both the Theodotion and Old Greek versions. All of this means that the 
history and provenance of the Additions is inseparable from the highly contested history of the 
Greek versions of Daniel, and of the relationship to each other of the three main versions of 
Daniel: Old Greek, Theodotion, and the Masoretic Text (see DiLella 2001). 

The Additions likely date from the 2" century sce. Possibly the Old Greek arose in the Greek- 
speaking DIASPORA, probably in Egypt, but there is a strong argument for a Palestinian provenance 
for the Theodotion version (DiLella 2001: 590-94). Some scholars also argue for the composition 
of the Old Greek of Susanna and Bel and the Dragon in Palestine prior to the crisis initiated by 
Antiocuus IV EpipHAnes in the 160s sce (Collins 1993: 438). The earliest external reference 
to the Additions (probably 1* cent. Bce) is the allusion in 3 Maccabees 6:6-7 to the “moistening” 
of the fiery furnace, a detail not available in the Masoretic Text. Of ancient writers the first to 
mention the Additions explicitly were Justin Martyr (died 165) in Apologia 1.46 and Irenaeus of 
Lyons (140—ca. 202) in Adversus haereses (4.26; cf. 4.5.2; 4.26.3). 

Scholars differ over whether Theodotion is to some extent dependent on the Old Greek or 
reflective of an independent textual tradition. This latter possibility is most evident in Daniel 4—6, 
which represents something of a case study of the relationships between the texts of Daniel 
(McLay 2015). According to Jerome, the early church rejected the Old Greek Daniel in favor of 
Theodotion, because Theodotion was perceived to be closer to “the original,” by which Jerome 
presumably meant a Semitic version close to the Masoretic Text of Daniel. 

Generally speaking, the Additions are in tune with the tendency of the Old Greek to emphasize 
the role of Daniel as leader of the diaspora community whereas the Hebrew-Aramaic focuses 
more steadily in the court tales on Daniel’s role as “chief of the magicians” (Dan 4:9). This is 
exemplified in Theodotion’s positioning of Susanna as an introduction of the person Daniel (Sus 
64), and is seen also in the focus on the nation’s failings in the Prayer of Azariah and the call to 
praise of the Song of the Three. The tendency is less evident in the story of Bel and the Dragon, 
except possibly in the denotation of Daniel as “priest” in opposition to other priests rather than as 
a member of the cadre of courtly wise men. At the same time, that the Prayer of Azariah is in 
some respect reminiscent of Daniel’s prayer in Daniel 9:1—19 is a reminder that the relationships 
of the texts to one another are complex. 
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Notwithstanding the lack of scholarly consensus on a number of issues relating to these texts, 
the Additions themselves provide a glimpse into the formation of the ancient texts of Daniel 
during the Second Temple period and their interpretation by Greek-speaking communities, both 
Jewish and Christian. 
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Daniel, Book of 


Summary of Contents. The Book or DANIEL is a composition in the Hebrew Bible written in 
both HeBrew (1:1—2:4a) and Aramaic (2:4b-—7:28) that claims a Babylonian setting but reached 
its present form during the mid-160s Bce. Daniel 2:4b—7:28 consists of an episodic Aramaic 
narrative of tales relating the plight and successes of Daniel and his Jewish compatriots in the 
Babylonian court. The apocalyptic outlook of the book blooms in the Hebrew section of Daniel 
8-12, which utilizes dream-vision episodes and interpretations for ex eventu prophecies of 
overturning empires hinted at in the revelations of Daniel 2, 4, and 7. The book closes with a note 
of hope for the righteous remnant through the promise of RESURRECTION under divine eschatological 
rule and supGMent (12:1-3). A compositional date in the mid-2™ century for the complete work 
is suggested chiefly by key passages alluding to the perceived instability of Hellenistic politics 
and the particular crisis under ANTIocHus IV EpIpHANEs (e.g. Dan 2:41—43, 7:8; 8:9; 11:21-45), 
though some sections perhaps have source or redaction pre-histories. 


Similarities to and Distinctions from Other Second Temple Texts. Daniel’s tandem genres of 
court tales and apocalyptic dream-visions reflect broader compositional frameworks of several 
Jewish writings from the Second Temple period. Daniel’s revelatory cycle may now be studied 
in light of some 20 roughly contemporaneous QumRAN Aramaic texts that draw on dream- 
visions to extend traditions and advance new revelation (Perrin 2015). While they do not contain 
oneirocritical reports, the works designated PsEUDO-DANIEL (4Q243-4Q245), JEWS IN THE PERSIAN 
Court (4Q550), Tobit 1:21-22, and selections from JosEpHUs (Gnuse 1990) provide further 
portrayals of the (mis)adventures of Jewish protagonists in historically fictive foreign court 
settings. 

At a closer level, however, Daniel exhibits significant literary and ideological contrasts and 
consistencies with an equally diverse suite of writings from this era. Daniel’s pervasive 
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apocalyptic HISTORIOGRAPHY fits within a trend of texts using revelation to link past, present, and 
future. With antecedents in classical sources, such as Hesiod (Op. 1.109—201), Heropotus (Hist. 
1.195, 130), and Ctesias (Diod. Sic. 2.1-34), as well as a Persian representation in the Bahman 
Yasht (Swain 1940: 6; Collins 1994: 162-65), the four kingdoms scheme is particularly well- 
represented in Jewish and Christian writings from antiquity. Daniel’s four kingdom chronology 
is expressed most clearly in 2:31—45 and 7:1—8, which themselves likely evidence redaction of 
earlier estimations of imperial history (Kratz 1987). Beyond Daniel, four kingdom portrayals 
also figure in the Qumran Aramaic Four Kingdoms (4Q552-—553), the Hellenistic-Jewish 
Sibylline Oracles 4, and Second Baruch 36—40. In each instance, the common motif is configured 
to reflect the historical and political realities of their compositional setting. 

Daniel’s apocalyptic clock is also synchronized with an interpretation of the prophesied 70 
years of EXILE in Jeremiah 25:22 and 29:10. Unlike the earliest Second Temple period 
understanding of the oracle in 2 Chronicles 36:22—23, which found its fulfillment in the actions 
of Cyrus in 539 Bce, the writer of Daniel adopted the sevenfold multiple of 490 years as a metric 
for perceiving the end of exile on the sliding ledger of the eschaton in Hellenistic times (Dan 9:2, 
24-27). This 490-year span was also inherited and extended in a series of writings discovered 
among the DEAD SEA ScroLLs. Damascus Document used the figure to trace the origins of the sect 
and set a timeline for their anticipated redemption (CD A i 3—13). APOCRYPHON OF JEREMIAH 
(4Q385a, 4Q387, 4Q388a, 4Q389, 4Q390) seemingly utilized the 490-year increment to locate 
the end of exile and coming eschaton after the Hasmonean period (Werman 2006: 239, 249). The 
number seems to have also figured in more fragmentary Qumran texts, such as Ages of Creation 
(4Q181 2.1-4) and 11 QMELcHIzEDEK (11Q13 ii 6-8) (Grabbe 1997: 602-3). 

In at least three major cases, episodes or scenes from Daniel bear strikingly close 
resemblance to parallel representations in other Jewish writings. While the royal persona of 
each text differs, the pattern of abasement, affliction, exorcism, and eventual acknowledgment 
of the sovereignty of God in the PRAYER oF NABONIDUS (4Q242) is in many ways analogous to 
the maddening of Belshazzar in Daniel 4 (Newsom 2010) (see Figure 3.9). Belshazzar’s 
continued exploits in Daniel 5 likely also find some counterpart in Pseudo-Daniel, which 
names both king and courtier in at least one episode, plausibly featuring the explanation of an 
enigmatic writing (e.g. 4Q243 2; 6; cf. DiTommaso 2005). The visionary throne-room scenes 
of Daniel 7:9-14, 1 Enoch 14:9-25, and ‘Ohaya’s dream in Book of Giants (4Q530) play off 
a similar set of images and motifs (e.g. portrayals of deity in a judicial role with numbered 
ranks of angelic attendants), which are tailored to the revelatory profile and narrative context 
of each composition (Davis Bledsoe 2016: 90). 

This representative sample of items indicates that, prior to its canonical reception, the book of 
Daniel was firmly rooted in the literary landscape of Second Temple Judaism. 


Critical Issues. Questions of Daniel’s initial composition and early transmission center largely 
on the work’s trilingual makeup and textual pluriformity in ancient Judaism. Daniel materials 
were recovered in eight manuscripts from the Qumran caves (1QDan*>, 4QDan**, 6QpapDan) 
(Ulrich 2001: 574). More recently fragments of two additional Daniel manuscripts were acquired 
by Azusa Pacific University (DSSF.155) (Duke and Yarchin: forthcoming) and the Museum of 
the Bible (DSS.F 200) (Duke, Holt, and Russel 2016: 200-9). The existence of a hybrid Hebrew- 
Aramaic form of the work by the mid-1* century Bce is indicated by the palaeographical date 
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Figure 3.9 4Q112 (late 1* cent. Bce) beginning with end of Daniel 2:19-2:33. 
Courtesy Israel Antiquities Authority (Photographer: Shai Halevi). 


of 4QDan‘, the earliest manuscript with content in both languages. The reason for the original 
juxtaposition of Hebrew and Aramaic sections has been explained from literary, linguistic, 
rhetorical, redactional, social, and political perspectives (Portier- Young 2010: 98—104). 

The Old Greek translation of Daniel was produced by the late 2"! or early 1* century BCE 
(Newsom and Breed 2014: 4) and includes the three so-called “Additions to Daniel:” Susanna 
and Daniel, Prayer of Azariah and the Song of the Youth, and Bel and the Dragon. Whether these 
“additions” were compositional Greek units or stem from now lost Semitic language originals is 
debated, though the latter seems plausible (Tov 2008: 390-93). Milik posited that the Aramaic 
text of 4Q451, once dubbed 4QDanSuz, was perhaps an early counterpart to the tale of Daniel 
and Susanna (Milik 1981: 375); however, such an association is “very tentative” (Flint 2001: 
362). In any event, the Qumran and Old Greek texts indicate that Daniel circulated in more than 
one edition and language by the mid-Second Temple era. 

Study of the Daniel tradition in ancient Judaism must also account for the early evolution of 
his character and resumé in other texts. Daniel’s prehistory in the legendary figure of “Danel” 
NIT, Dn’l; LXX Aavina, Daniël) known from Ezekiel 14:14, 20; 28:3 and the Ugaritic Aqhat 
texts possibly finds its latest development in Jewish tradition with references to figures of this 
name in | Enoch 6:7 and Jubilees 4:20 (Kraft 2006: 123-24). Some writers pressed the tradition 
in fresh directions by creating new works inspired by the outlook of Daniel, such as in the reuse 
of Danielic language and themes in Four Kingdoms (Hogeterp 2010), or by redeploying this 
figure in new narrative settings, as is apparently the case in Pseudo-Daniel. While the potential 
degrees of relation between these and other writings with shades of resemblance to the book of 
Daniel must be critically evaluated on a case-by-case basis, their existence indicates that the 
resultant “book” of Daniel received in Judaism and Christianity was but one identifiable 
outgrowth of an active, organic Aramaic anthology (Perrin 2015: 227-33). 
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Reception History. The Danielic tradition’s crescendoing authority in this era is confirmed by 
three criteria: (1) the book’s prompt transmission, translation, and circulation; (2) the orbit of 
pseudepigraphy that developed around the figure of Daniel, both outlined previously; and (3) 
the spectrum of explicit to implicit uses of Danielic material in ancient Jewish literature. For 
example, 4QFlorilegium (4Q174) frames a blended quotation of Daniel 11:32 and 12:10 with a 
citation formula referencing the book and Daniel’s status as a prophet (4Q174 1-3 113). Similarly, 
11QMelchizedek invokes the authority and word of Daniel via a citation of Daniel 9:25, which 
is taken to refer to a messianic messenger of Isaiah 52:7 (11Q13 ii 18). Note also the fleeting 
reference to Daniel in a fragmentary unidentified Hebrew text (4Q178 12.1). As indicated above, 
Four Kingdoms, Apocryphon of Jeremiah, and Damascus Document in different ways engage 
Danielic themes and language, extending them into new literary, political, and community 
contexts. Subtler imprints of Daniel on the literary and thought-world of texts such as WorDs OF 
THE LUMINARIES (4Q504—506) and War Scro tt (1QM esp. 1-ii) may indicate possible inspiration 
or influence of the tradition in a broader network of texts (Goldingay 1989: xxvii-xxviii). 

Josephus’ use and rewriting of Daniel is another important channel for early Jewish reception 
(Ant. 10.186—281; 11.337; 12.332). Likely rooted in a mixture of Septuagint and Theodotion 
texts, Josephus’ reworking of the tradition focuses exclusively on the court-tale materials, with 
no engagement with the apocalyptically charged chapters of Daniel 7 and 9—12 or Greek additions 
(Vermes 1991: 151-52). Hues of Daniel’s proficiencies as a sagely courtier in a foreign setting 
seem to have also informed Josephus’ literary self-portrait as a proficient prophet in the service 
of the empire (Gnuse 1996: 29-30). 
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Daniel, Pseudo-Texts 


The Pseudo-Daniel texts refer primarily to three Aramaic manuscripts (4Q243—245) in which the 
figure DANIEL is mentioned but which were not a part of the biblical work. These texts share 
several literary affinities with the Book or DANIEL, such as a setting in the royal court and an 
apocalyptic review of history. At times this designation has also been extended to encompass two 
further works, namely PRAYER oF NABoNIDUS (4Q242), treated separately, and ARAMAIC 
APOCALYPSE (4Q246), including here. Although Daniel himself does not appear in the latter two 
manuscripts, they seem to be closely connected with the biblical book through shared genre, 
language, and themes. Together these texts reflect the existence of a broader Aramaic Daniel 
cycle and supplement our knowledge of the composition history of the biblical book. 


Pseudo-Daniel”” (4Q243-244). Of the three manuscripts designated Pseudo-Daniel, two of 
these overlap in text and therefore clearly preserve the same composition. While the beginning of 
the text is lost, it is clear that Daniel is positioned at the royal court speaking before a king and 
his courtiers (4Q243 1-3 and 5-6). It thus presents a similar setting to the biblical Daniel stories 
(Dan 2-6), further reinforced by the appearance of the Chaldeans and the kings NEBUCHADNEZZAR 
(4Q243 13.3) and Belshazzar (4Q243 2.2)—the latter known only from Daniel (Dan 5:1-2, 9, 
22, 29-30; 7:1; 8:1) and Barucu (1:11—12). Different from Daniel, however, this work presents a 
review of Israel’s history from the FLoop (4Q244 8.2) through the Hellenistic period, apparently 
ending with an eschatological section (cf. 4Q245 2). There is no indication that the content arises 
from a vision or dream (as in Dan 8:1; 10:1), so it may be linked with the interpretation of a 
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writing. Thus Pseudo-Daniel, though grounded in a common tradition, departs from the biblical 
Daniel and should not be viewed as its direct interpretation (Collins and Flint 1996). 

Beyond the Danielic materials, this work clearly interacts with other known literature. For 
example, its presentation of Israelite history (and esp. its view of the exile) is thoroughly 
Deuteronomic. The mention of ENocH (4Q243 9.1) may serve to associate Pseudo-Daniel with 
the body of writing attributed to the patriarch, not least because the time covered in the review 
of sacred history is similar to that found in the Enochic ANIMAL APOCALYPSE and the APOCALYPSE 
oF WEEKS (1 En. 85—90 and 93:1—10 + 91:11-17, respectively). It remains difficult to determine 
the degree to which known Enoch traditions influenced the present text, however. There also 
appears to be a dualistic understanding of history in Pseudo-Daniel’’s reference to an “elect” 
group (4Q243 24.2) that walks in truth in contrast to those who sacrifice to “demons of error” 
(4Q243 13.2; 4Q244 12.2; cf. 1 En. 19:1; 99:7, though see Ps 106:37). No expressions in the 
Aramaic fragments, however, offer any link to the literature of the Yahad associated with 
QUMRAN. 

Both these manuscripts can be dated paleographically to the Herodian period, specifically to 
the first half of the 1* century ce. The appearance of two Hellenistic names suggests an earlier 
date of composition, probably sometime between the early 2"! century Bce and the arrival of 
Pompey in 63 sce (Collins and Flint 1996: 137-38). While various reconstructions of the persons 
named have been proposed, the fragmentary nature of the manuscripts prohibits an absolute 
identification. 


Pseudo-Daniel (4Q245). A third Pseudo-Daniel manuscript does not overlap with the text of the 
previous two manuscripts. Milik (1956) tentatively suggested that this manuscript belonged to the 
same composition, but Collins and Flint have argued that it more probably presents a similar yet 
separate composition (1996: 133). Like the other Pseudo-Daniel text, 4Q245 mentions the figure 
of Daniel (4Q245 1 13) in connection with a writing; further, the overall setting is presumed to be 
a royal court, though this is not explicit in the preserved fragments. The texts also share a mildly 
dualistic tone and eschatological outlook. 

Unlike the previous manuscript, 4Q245 preserves two lists of names. The first (4Q245 1 i 
1-11) is a list of priests from the patriarchal period to the Hellenistic age, including the 
Hasmoneans Jonathan and Simon. The second (4Q245 1 i 11-13) is a list of kings, which likely 
extended from Saul to Zedekiah (Collins and Flint 1996: 161). The inclusion of the Hasmonean 
names among the other priests without any differentiation may suggest that the text was pro- 
Hasmonean. On the other hand, since the priestly list is followed by the royal one it could equally 
be understood as anti-Hasmonean, in that they have overstepped the divine order which will be 
restored only in the eschaton (Collins and Flint 1996: 158; similarly, Wise 2005). 

The text has been further associated with the book of Daniel due to a possible reference to 
RESURRECTION in fragment 2 (Garcia Martinez 1992a: 146-47). This is a different verb (mp, gwm, 
“arise”) than what is used in Daniel 12:2 (°p, gvs “awake”), however, and it may be that this 
reference is to those who will arise and walk in the way of truth in contrast to those who have 
gone astray (Collins and Flint 1996: 163). 

The handwriting of the manuscript places it in the early 1“ century ce. A Hellenistic date of 
composition seems the most probable, with the references to the Hasmoneans providing a 
terminus post quem of the late 2™ century BCE. 
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Aramaic Apocalypse (4Q246). This text, preserved in two partially preserved columns, was first 
termed Pseudo-Daniel‘, but has since been renamed Aramaic Apocalypse. Although the figure 
Daniel does not appear in this work, it has nevertheless been related to the book of Daniel. This 
is largely based on its proposed court setting and similar eschatological expectations (cf. “eternal 
kingdom” in 4Q246 ii with Dan 7:18, 27 and the image of trampling in 4Q246 ii 3 with Dan 7:23). 

This text is sometimes referred to as the “Son or Gop” text, due to the appearance of this 
enigmatic figure in the preserved portion (4Q246 ii 1). Various identities have been proposed, 
both positive and negative, including MELCHIZEDEK or the angel MICHAEL (Garcia Martinez 1992b), 
a messianic figure (Collins 1997), the heavenly representative of the fourth kingdom (Segal 2014), 
or specific historical referents, most especially ANtiocHus IV Epiphanes, the notorious figure of 
the Daniel ApocaLypseEs (Puech 1996). If a messianic connotation is presumed, this could provide 
a Jewish parallel for the later use of the title in Luke 1:32 and 35 (Collins 1997). 

The manuscript consists of a single fragment, dated paleographically to the end of the 1* 
century BCE. Its composition is presumed to be somewhat earlier—perhaps contemporary with 
the final redaction of the book of Daniel around 164 Bce. 
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David Apocryphon 


The “David Apocryphon” is a text, found on QumRAN fragments 2Q22 and 4Q373, which evokes 
Davin’s battle with Goliath (cf. 1 Sam 17). It was likely part of the larger narrative and poetic 
composition, partially represented in five fragmentary copies, 2Q22 and 4Q371-373a (cf. 
Schuller and Bernstein 2001; Tigchelaar 2004: 481-83). The largest fragment, 4Q372 1, is a 
composition about JosEPH. 

The overlapping fragments 2Q22 (2QapDavid) and 4Q373 contain a first-person composition 
that describes a fight with a formidable opponent. Suggestive surviving phrases include: “...and a 
half cubit was his height,” “a shield like a tower,” “the edge of a sword,” “deadly catapults/slings,” 
and YHWH crushing an opponent. Baillet (1962), editor of 2Q22, identified the text as a “David 
Apocryphon,” although the names of David and Goliath are not preserved. 4Q373, however, 
mentions Og, King of Bashan, which led Talmon (1989) to suggest the fragment is not about 
David but about Moses defeating Og. There is, however, no biblical or Second Temple account 
about individual combat between Moses and Og; interestingly, though, such an event is described 
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in b. Ber. 54b and Tg. Ps.-J. to Numbers 21:25, where Moses defeats Og by striking his ankle with 
an axe. Recognizing that the text’s fragmentation precludes certainty, Schuller, editor of 4Q373 
(Schuller and Bernstein 2001: 199-204; cf. also Schuller 1993), prefers to see the text as Davidic: 
the mention of Og may serve as a comparison for Goliath, and the reference to “[...] and a half 
cubit” of height is only otherwise found in the David-Goliath matchup (1 Sam 17:4). This is the 
most specific parallel with the biblical text. In 4Q373 1.6, as Schuller suggests, the locution x17) 
"wn (wlw’ tysny, “I did not [do something] again”) may refer to David’s defeat of Goliath with a 
single stone (cf. 1 Sam 26:8 and 2 Sam 20:10 for use of this phrase in the context of victory in one 
action). Similarities to the text of the biblical episode, however, are more allusive than exact. 

Schuller interprets the text as an autobiographical psalm, similar in genre to Psalms 151A and 
B (11QPsalms? xxviii), versions of the two Hebrew compositions behind the single Septuagintal 
Psalm 151. Psalm 151A recounts David’s youth and anointment, and Psalm 151B, of which only 
the first line survives, is about his combat with the Philistine. While they may describe the same 
event, there is no lexical overlap between the surviving portions of Psalm 151B and the “David 
Apocryphon” and no reason to assume they represent the same composition; as Schuller and 
Bernstein write, there “may certainly have been two pseudepigraphic psalms that treated this 
major event in David’s life” (Schuller and Bernstein 2001: 200). 
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Demetrius the Chronographer 


Possibly the earliest Jewish author who engages systematically in biblical criticism, 
Demetrius the Chronographer is a Hellenistic-Jewish author of the 3" century Bce. What is 
left of his writings is found in six fragments copied by early Christian authors (Holladay 
1983: 51). His writings deal predominantly with problems of chronology—hence the 
designation Chronographer—and other problems found in the biblical (Septuagint) narrative. 
The first Excerpt gives a brief synopsis of the binding of Isaac (Gen 22). The longest 
fragment, Excerpt two, recounts the chronology from Jacos to Moses. Excerpt three deals 
with the genealogies of Moses and Zipporah, in order to show the reader how their ages 
match up enough to justify their marriage. Excerpts four and five recount the bitter water 
changed to sweet (Exod 15:22—27) and how the Israelites fleeing Ecypt, who left without 
weapons, acquired weapons with which to fight. The last Excerpt is said to come from a 
work of Demetrius called On the Kings in Judea and considers the chronology of the Assyrian 
exile up to the author’s own time. 
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Other Second Temple texts also examine problems of chronology and inconsistencies in the 
narrative (e.g. Jub. 13, 1QapGen ar xix—xxii). However Demetrius’ work is unique in its lack of 
theological underpinnings. This may be because so little of it is extant, or because Demetrius was 
participating in the 3-century trend of chronology in Alexandrian (Greek and Egyptian) 
intellectual circles (Freudenthal 1875: 44—46). It is difficult to determine what, if any, influence 
Demetrius’ writings had on other Jewish writings due to its fragmented nature and the fact that it 
dates earlier than other similar texts (Holladay 1983: 54). 

The first five fragments from Demetrius are known through Eusebius of Caesarea (4" cent. 
cE), who preserves excerpts in Praeparatio evangelica, Book 9. Eusebius was himself relying 
on ALEXANDER PoLyHIsTor, On the Jews, to represent Demetrius. Excerpt six derives from 
Clement of Alexandria’s Stromateis (2"‘-3 centuries cE), who may also have drawn from 
Alexander Polyhistor (Holladay 1983: 51). Demetrius’ style of GREEK is straightforward and 
lacks literary flourish, instead relying on the traditions found in the Septuagint; it therefore 
does not seem to draw directly from other Second Temple Jewish sources (Hanson 1985: 842, 
845-46). 

Demetrius’ work is usually dated to the reign of Ptolemy IV (c. 221—204 sce) because this 
Ptolemy is mentioned in fragment 6. It is likely that Demetrius lived and worked in a Ptolemaic 
setting, probably in ALEXANDRIA; this provenance is assumed primarily because of his work with 
chronology, which participated in the larger intellectual trend in Alexandria (Hanson 1985: 844). 
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Deuteronomy, Book of 


Content and Structure. The book of Deuteronomy comprises the three farewell speeches of 
Mosses to the Israelites (1:6—4:43; 4:44-28:68; and 28:69-32:52) on the plains of Moab, taking 
place directly before they cross over the Jordan to enter into the Promised Land (an event which 
only takes place in the book of Joshua). These speeches are bookended by a short narrative 
introduction (1:1—5) recalling selected traditions from the wILDERNESs wanderings and Moses’ 
final blessing and death in 33:1—34:12. The bulk of the speeches consists of various laws, about 
half of which are modified from the Covenant Code in Exodus 20:23-23:33 (Levinson 1997); 
the main law code in chapters 12-26 roughly follows the pattern of the DecaLocue. Hence the 
name “Deuteronomy,” the LATIN translation of the Greek phrase To Asvtepovomtov (to 
deuteronomion) in the Septuagint of Deuteronomy 17:18, meaning “a second law.” Indeed, the 
covenant at Moab formalized in Deuteronomy 28:69-52:52 is a new, second covenant in addition 
to the covenant made at Horeb/Sinai (Exod 19-24; cf. Deut 5). The basic structure of historical 
prologue, legal code, and blessings and curses has similarities with the structure of an ancient 
Near Eastern treaty, and this association has often been used as an interpretative matrix for 
understanding the book, both in terms of authorship and dating (see below). 
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Authorship. A number of different social and professional groups have variously been proposed 
as the authors of the book of Deuteronomy. Due to the familiarity of Deuteronomy with old sacral 
traditions, Von Rad linked the composition of the book to Levitical priests (Von Rad 1966). Since 
a central tenet of Deuteronomy’s law was to centralize worship in Jerusalem with the abolishment 
of local sanctuaries and hence to deprive the Levites of their source of income, Clements argued 
that the book must have been written specifically by those Levites who had come to join the 
Jerusalem priesthood following the fall of the Northern Kingdom of Israel in 721 Bce (Clements 
1965). The parallels between the book and political material such as treaties have suggested 
to some scholars that it was written by scribes from the royal courts of Hezekiah and Josiah, 
sometimes known as “the wise” and linked also to the production of wisdom literature, given the 
parallels which exist between Deuteronomy and the book of Proverbs (Weinfeld 1972). Others 
have pointed out that the book has little interest in the affairs of kings, while in fact Deuteronomy 
17 in particular seems to limit the power of the monarch (Nicholson 2014). Nicholson suggested 
that prophets from the Northern Kingdom of Israel should be associated with the composition of 
the book, noting affinities to the 8"-century prophet Hosea (Nicholson 1967). On the other hand, 
Deuteronomy 13 is fairly unenthusiastic concerning the role of prophets and propHecy. Given the 
long period of gestation that seems to have characterized the composition of the book, and given 
the issues with reconstructing particular social-professional groups in ancient Israel and Judah 
(“the wise” in particular are problematic), the authorship of Deuteronomy is difficult to discern 
and likely encompassed multiple authors and stages of redaction. The traditional ascription of the 
book to Moses, though this claim is lacking in the book itself, relates to the development of Mosaic 
discourse in the Second Temple period, as earlier writings were reworked and subsumed under the 
figure of Moses in a process which claimed authority for the renewed composition (Najman 2003). 


Date of Composition. Scholars concerned to maintain the antiquity of the composition back to 
the time of Moses in the Late Bronze Age have typically done so on the basis of the apparent 
parallels of the book with Hittite vassal treaties (Mendenhall 1954). However, these affinities are 
also shared by Neo-Assyrian treaties of the 8" and 7" centuries, and it is to this latter material 
that most current comparative endeavors have typically looked, following the hypothesis of de 
Wette that Deuteronomy be linked to the “book of the Law” found by Josiah in 2 Kings 22:22 
and the inspiration behind his cultic reform in the 7" century (de Wette 1830). Accordingly, 
the book of Deuteronomy is propaganda for the reform and inspired by Neo-Assyrian vassal 
treaties, envisioning God and not Assyria as the overlord of the Judean people (Weinfeld 1965; 
Frankena 1965). Nevertheless, the book went through additional redactions during the exilic 
period, where it seems to have been expanded as an introduction for the DEUTERONoMIsTIC History 
(Joshua—2 Kings), explaining the reason for the Judeans’ defeat by the Babylonians (Noth 1943); 
references to the exile have clearly been inserted at various points in the text (28:45—68; 29:19— 
29; 32:15-35). The book was updated again in the postexilic period, transforming Moses into 
a unique figure and hence separating the material from the “former prophets” that follow in 
Joshua—2 Kings and creating a stronger link with Genesis—Numbers as the five-book corpus of 
the PENTaTEUCH or Torah (Najman 2003). 


Deuteronomy in the Second Temple Period. Twenty-nine HEBREw copies and one Greek copy of 
Deuteronomy were found at QumRAN (1QDeut*’; 2QDeut*>°; 4QDeut® » © 4 e £ g h ij, kl, k2, k3, I m, n, o, p, q; 
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4QPaleoDeut" 5; 4QLXXDeut; 5QDeut; 6QpapDeut; 11QDeut), while a further one copy 
each was found at the nearby, near-contemporary sites of WADI MuraBBa’at (MurDeut), 
NauwAL HEVER (CAVE OF Horrors AND CAVE OF LETTERS) (HevDeut), and Masada (MasDeut). 
Along with the books of Isaiah and Psalms, Deuteronomy is the most attested biblical work 
among the Deap Sea Scro.ts. Of these extant texts, while the majority reflect a shorter 
form akin to the later Masoretic text, these coexisted alongside a longer, more expansive 
version akin to the text preserved in the SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH and the Septuagint (e.g. 
4QDeut" i} K! » a); as well as in Greek translation (4QLXXDeut). The texts from Wadi 
Murabba‘at, NAHAL HEVER (CAVE OF Horrors AND CAVE OF LETTERS), and Masana reflect the 
proto-Masoretic tradition (Tov 2002). Portions of Deuteronomy 5:1—6:9; 10:12—11:21, 32 
are attested across 25 fefillin and 8 mezuzot, demonstrating the importance of the book in 
ritual and religious context among the Qumran community (Busa 2015). Since the book of 
Deuteronomy largely lacks narrative detail, unlike other pentateuchal texts such as Genesis 
and Exodus it was not subject to narrative retellings in the form of “Rewritten Bible” (e.g. 
Jubilees, the GENESIS ApocryPHON, etc.), although Deuteronomy was reworked and added to 
in the various copies of “REWORKED PENTATEUCH” found in Qumran Cave 4 (4Q158; 4Q364— 
7; see White Crawford 2005). 

The importance of Deuteronomy in the Second Temple period is also demonstrated by the 
frequency of its interpretation: the TEMPLE SCROLL rewrites Deuteronomy 12-26 in its Deuteronomic 
Paraphrase (11QTemple*; 4Q365*; 4Q524), while the Damascus Document heavily relies on 
Deuteronomy as a proof text (CD; 4Q265—73; 5Q12; 6Q15). JosEPHUs provides a summary of 
Deuteronomy (Ant. 4.8.176-331). The curses of Deuteronomy 28 and the Song of Moses in 
Deuteronomy 32 seem to have been particularly popular among Jewish communities of the Second 
Temple period. Deuteronomic influence is observable in 1 Enoch 102:4—104:8, with 1 Enoch 
103:9-12 providing a pastiche of phrases from Deuteronomy 28. The “Prayer of Baruch” is 
dependent on Deuteronomy 28-32 (Bar. 1:15—3:8). The basic outline of the Testament of Moses 
(T. Mos.) follows the pattern of Deuteronomy 31-34. The Song of Moses is explicitly referred in 
2 Maccabees 7:6. 

Similarly, and once again alongside the books of Isaiah and Psalms, Deuteronomy is one of 
the most frequently cited texts in writings of the New Testament, although the exact number of 
citations is difficult to quantify given the frequent allusions to the Decalogue which may stem 
from either Deuteronomy or Exodus. These references include explicit citations (at least 28) but 
also allusions, the latter of which are especially apparent in the GospeL or Jonn (see Labahn 
2007). The use of passages in Deuteronomy in the New Testament relates to the following 
concerns: (a) regulations and instructions (Deut 8:3, cf. Matt 4:4 and Luke 4:4; Deut 6:16, cf. 
Matt 4:7; Deut 6:13, cf. Matt 4:10 and Luke 4:8; Deut 5:16//Exod 20:12, cf. Mark 7:10, Matt 
15:4, and Eph 6:2-3; Deut 19:15, Matt 18:16, and 2 Cor 13:1; Deut 25:5, cf. Matt 22:24; Deut 
6:4, cf. Mark 12:29; Deut 6:5//10:12//30:6, cf. Mark 12:30 pars.; Deut 25:4, cf. 1 Cor 9:9 and 1 
Tim 5:18), (b) characteristics and activity of God (Deut 29:4, cf. Rom 11:8; Deut 32:21, cf. Rom 
10:19; Deut 32:35-36, cf. Rom 12:19 and Heb 10:30; Deut 4:34, cf. Heb 12:29; Deut 31:6, 8, cf. 
Heb 13:5), (c) narratival references to Moses (Deut 9:19, cf. Heb 12:21), (d) patterns associated 
with Christology (Deut 18:15, 18—19, cf. Acts 3:22-23, 7:37; Deut 21:23 and 27:26, cf. Gal 3:10, 
13; Deut 32:43, cf. Heb 1:6), and (e) more general theological argument (Deut 30:12-14, cf. Rom 
10:6-8; Deut 32:43, cf. Rom 15:10). In addition, New Testament authors attribute authorship of 
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the quotations from Deuteronomy to Moses (Matt 22:24; Mark 7:10; Acts 3:22, 7:37; Rom 10:19; 
1 Cor 9:9; Heb 12:21). 
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Elect of God (4Q534-536) 


Three slightly overlapping yet very fragmentary manuscripts among the Deap SEA ScROLLs are 
copies of an Aramaic document that scholars have entitled “Birth of Noar” (Puech 2001: 117; 
Fitzmyer 1974). Copied in early Herodian scripts and dating to the second half of the 1* century 
BCE, these manuscripts, read together, focus on what seers like a single figure who is described 
in terms of his birth (4Q534 1 i 10; 4Q535 3.1-2), his appearance (4Q534 1 i 1-3), his youth 
(4Q534 1 i 4), and his knowledge (4Q534 1 i 4-8; 4Q534 1 i 11; 4Q535 2.3; 4Q536 2 i + 3.2-9, 
12-13). Significantly, this figure is called “the elect one of God” (X778 Tra, bhyr ’lh’, 4Q534 1 i 
10), a designation that has led to speculation on who or what kind of figure he might be (Figure 3.10). 


Figure 3.10 Text from 4Q534 1 i 8—12 with the reference to the “Elect One of God” (line 10). 
Courtesy Israel Antiquities Authority (Photographer: Shai Halevi). 
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J. Starcky, the first to study 4Q534, thought that the individual mentioned in the text was the 
“MESSIAH” (Starcky 1964), especially since the main verbs and participial forms denote a series 
of present or perhaps even future events. In addition, the designation “elect/chosen one of God” 
is applied a number of times to a messianic figure who is given to sit on God’s throne, also called 
“the Son oF Man,” in the Book of Parables in 1 Enoch (cf. 40:5; 45:3—4; 49:2; 51:3, 5; 52:6, 9; 
55:4; 61:5, 8, 10; 62:1; cf. the later 3 En. 6:3), as well as to Jesus in Luke 23:35. This assessment 
has not, however, convinced others. Argued initially by J. Fitzmyer, the predominant view has 
been to regard 4Q534—536 as concerned with Noah, in particular with his birth and extraordinary 
wisdom and knowledge (Fitzmyer 1974; cf. the research overview in Puech 2001: 118-27). 
Although a designation like “the/his chosen one” could in the Hebrew Bible be applied to Moses 
(Ps 106:23) and in BEN Sıra (47:22) to Davin, the connection with Noah seems strongest. The 
identification with Noah is supported by the note in 4Q535 3.2 that when born, the figure will 
“have come out comp[lete,” perhaps a reference to the child’s remarkable maturity; this would 
compare with the several accounts of Noah’s unusual appearance at birth in 1 Enoch 106:2—12 
(originally Aramaic), GENESIS APOCRYPHON at 1Q20 ii 1 (Aramaic), and 1Q19 3.3—5 (HEBREW). 

Despite the latter mentioned texts’ shared interest in Noah’s features at birth, they preserve no 
details that correspond precisely with any of the content of 4Q534—536. If 4Q534—536 are indeed 
concerned with the figure of Noah, they testify to the diversity of traditions that were associated 
with him during the last three centuries Bce. Although several texts explicitly refer to a book or 
to words “of Noah” (1Q20 v 29; Jub 10:13, 21:10-11; Ghk. Athos Koutloumous 39 to ARAMAIC 
Levi Document), this diversity makes it difficult to assume that a single “Book of Noah” ever 
existed into which most of the Noah materials could be reconciled (Stuckenbruck 2007: 608-11). 

Several features applied to the figure in 4Q534—536 stand out and have little parallel. First, 
according to 4Q534 1 i 3-5, “knowledge will b[e] in his heart; he will be keen in his youth” and 
he will be like “a [m]an who does not know anything until the time when [he] knows the three 
books.” While his insight from a young age is emphasized, the reference to the “three books” 
remains enigmatic. Second, the text at 4Q535 3.3 refers the birth weight of the protagonist as 
being “three hundred and fif[ty(?)] shekels.” Third, his hair is “red” and he has “moles” (4Q534 
1 i 1-2). The text goes on, however, to mention “marks on his thighs” and to his having “hair]s 
different from one another” immediately before the remark on his knowledge (4Q534 3); 
moreover, another fragmentary passage considers together “his birth and the spirit of his breath” 
(4Q534 1 i 10). The coordination of physical features with birth is reminiscent of the 
“physiognomic” texts of 4Q186 and 4Q561 (Puech 2001: 142-43; Popović 2007: 281-84) that, 
unlike 4Q534—536, do not seem focused on a particular figure known from tradition. 
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Enoch, Ethiopic Apocalypse of (1 Enoch) 


The Ethiopic Apocalypse of Enoch, more commonly called 1 Enoch, is actually a collection of 
works with different dates of composition and concerns that share a focus on the character of 
Enocu and the mysteries that are revealed to him in HEAVEN. These works were edited and 
collected into a single “book” that has been preserved in its entirety only in Eruiopic (Ge'ez) 
manuscripts dating from the 15" century onward. The works included in 1 Enoch, however, were 
authored in Judea at different periods between the 4" century sce and the late 1‘ century ce. They 
take as their common starting point the unusual description of the biblical Enoch within the 
genealogical list from Adam to Noan in Genesis 5:1—31: “When Enoch had lived 65 years, he 
begot Methuselah. After the birth of Methuselah, Enoch walked with God (ha ’elohim [0°7>x7)) 
for 300 years; and he begot sons and daughters. All the days of Enoch came to 365 years. Enoch 
walked with God (ha ’eléhim [a°7N7]); then he was no more, for God (elohim [0°72X]) took him” 
(Gen 5:21-24). This passage was evocative for the Second Temple reader, particularly since 
*elohim (17N) could be understood to denote not only God, but also aNGELs. This is especially 
the case for Genesis 5:24, as it would be easier for a Second Temple audience to accept that a 
human being could walk with angels rather than with God himself. In addition, Enoch’s total age 
of 365 years was reminiscent of the solar calendar, a calendar that was considered superior by the 
authors of Enochic texts. The combination of a reference to angels, calendrical concepts, and 
walking in heaven led Second Temple writers to speculate regarding the heavenly mysteries that 
Enoch had witnessed. 


Summary of Contents. In the most general terms, the various works included in 1 Enoch address 
the question of what Enoch saw when he “walked with the angels.” However, as noted above, 
each section of 1 Enoch has its own dating, history, and concerns. What Enoch “saw” in terms of 
1 Enoch as a whole ranges from heavenly mysteries to astronomical calculations, visions of the 
past and future, and homilies regarding eventual reward and punishment. As a whole, 1 Enoch 
reflects an intense interest in mysteries and wisdom, including knowledge of cosmic phenomena, 
heavenly realms, and oracular knowledge of the final era. As such, it can be seen as part of the 
continuing genre of WISDOM LITERATURE. The focus on wisdom and the omission of any mention 
of the law is typical of biblical wisdom works such as PROVERBS. 

Nevertheless, certain sections of 1 Enoch function more in the realm of biblical interpretation 
or “Rewritten Bible,” interpreting or retelling biblical narrative. This is particularly true of the 
Book of Watchers (1 En. 1-36) which retells the story of the “sons of God” and “daughters of 
man” in Genesis 6:1—4, the Birth of Noah (chs. 106—107), and the ANIMAL ApocaLyPsE (chs. 
85-90), which retells the entire historical biblical narrative and concludes with the contemporary 
era and the expected messianic age. Concern with heavenly mysteries are reflected in two 
different areas: an angelic tour of heaven as found in the Book or Wartcuers (chs. 17—36) and 
astronomical observations and calculations as found in the Astronomical Book of Enoch (esp. 
72-79). 

Any description of the beliefs reflected in 1 Enoch must acknowledge the different interests 
and theological stances suggested in its component compositions (for commentary on these 
traditions, see Nickelsburg 2001; Nickelsburg and VanderKam 2012). At the most superficial 
level, these interests include varying areas of focus regarding what knowledge is considered 
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important, from the purely astronomical descriptions of the AsTRoNomMICcAL Book to the 
“animalistic” account of history and the final era found in the Animal Apocalypse at the 
conclusion of the Book of Dream Visions (chs. 83—90). However, the different parts of 1 Enoch 
also contradict each other in their approaches to the issues they address. For example, the nature 
of the final era differs in each work that describes it. While in some cases it consists of a naturally 
functioning world suffused with peace and plenty (as in the Book of Watchers, 10:16—11:2), in 
others it brings a period of divine battle (as in the Apocalypse of Weeks, 91:12—13), or even the 
resurrection of the righteous and the end not only of evil, but of death (as in the Similitudes or 
Parables of Enoch, 51:1—2; 61:5; 62:15—16). The central role of a messianic figure in the final era 
appears only in the Animal Apocalypse and the Similitudes, but the expanded nature of this role 
in the Similitudes of Enoch is evidence of the increased interest in a messianic figure prevalent 
in specific groups during this period. First Enoch is also notable for its explicit use of the afterlife 
to solve the problem of apparent divine injustice typified by the existence of the prosperous 
wicked and the suffering righteous; this solution is prominent in the Epistle of Enoch. Other 
recurring themes throughout 1 Enoch include the acts of the Watchers and their punishment, the 
FLoop and Noah’s role in humanity’s survival, and the destruction of wickedness in the final era. 
The origin of contemporary evil is sometimes, but not always, explicitly attributed to the 
Watchers; in some retellings of the narrative in 1 Enoch, the Watchers are simply exemplars of 
those who sin against the divine order and no longer affect the world. The FLoop itself functions 
as a prototype of the apocalyptic JUDGMENT day in the final era, and it is possible that Noah’s 
importance, emphasized in the Birth of Noah (1 En. 106—107), hints at an anticipated MESSIAH 
figure in the final age. 

The individual works included in 1 Enoch can be summarized more easily than can the book 
as a whole. The Book of Watchers, chapters 1—36, is the earliest extant account of the story of the 
“Watchers,” angels who sin with human women and produce Giants, based on an interpretation 
of Genesis 6:14. After serving as a go-between for the Watchers, who ask for (but do not 
receive) mercy, Enoch receives an angelic tour of the heavens, including the realms that lie 
outside the mortal universe. The Similitudes of Enoch, chapters 37—71, is an independent work 
consisting mainly of three “parables” that describe the mysteries Enoch sees and his predictions 
regarding the future. It describes the ascent of Enoch to HEAVEN, his visions of cosmological and 
heavenly phenomena, and the punishment of the Watchers, and in particular his revelation of the 
final judgment and the messianic age. The Similitudes emphasizes the role that the messiah, the 
“Son OF MAN” or “Chosen One,” will play in the final judgment and the age that follows; the 
“Son of Man” is finally revealed to be Enoch himself (71:14). The Astronomical Book of Enoch, 
chapters 72—82, is focused on astronomical and calendrical calculations that support the use of a 
solar calendar. It draws deeply from BABYLONIAN astronomy and has little in common with the 
other works of 1 Enoch, apart from the fact that the knowledge in it is attributed to Enoch. It 
includes a rebuke against those who do not follow its solar calendar. The first Dream Vision, 
chapters 83—84, describes a cataclysmic destruction of the earth in deliberately vague language 
that can be applied both to the Flood and to a final apocalypse. The Animal Apocalypse (the 
second of the Dream Visions), chapters 85—90, describes the history of humanity from Adam 
until the final era, depicting people as animals whose species differ according to their nationality: 
Israelites are sheep, Egyptians are wolves, and so on. Unique to the Animal Apocalypse is the 
nature of the final era, described in multiple stages, whereby the “sheep” are restored to a new 
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Jerusalem and Temple, peace is established, all of Israel becomes righteous, and the other nations 
of the earth are united into a single righteous species. The Epistle of Enoch (1 En. 92:1—5; 93:11— 
105:2) is introduced with a short passage (1 En. 91:1—10) continuing the previous testamentary 
framework and noting that the judgment day is coming. This is followed by a series of discourses 
on ethical behavior. The Apocalypse of Weeks (1 En. 93:1-10; 91:11-17), inserted into the 
Epistle of Enoch by a later redactor, includes a broad recounting of history in ten “weeks” or 
periods that are unequal in length. The focus is on the final era, which lasts from the conclusion 
of the seventh week through the tenth week. Following the Apocalypse of Weeks, Enoch holds 
forth in a series of speeches that predict disaster for the wicked wealthy and a final reward for the 
righteous. The Birth of Noah (1 En. 106-107), based on an independent narrative, describes 
Noah as a wondrous figure at birth whose glowing countenance fills his home with light. Enoch 
describes Noah’s role in the survival of humanity and the initial end of wickedness following the 
Flood. Enoch also takes this opportunity to mention the final end of evil in the eschatological era. 
First Enoch concludes with the Eschatological Exhortations of chapter 108, reiterating the 
eventual punishment of the wicked and the reward of the righteous. God’s justice is proclaimed. 


Manuscript Evidence. The manuscript evidence of 1 Enoch is complex. The works included in 
1 Enoch were composed in ARAMAIC, translated into GREEK, and from Greek into ancient Ethiopic 
(Ge‘ez). The book as a whole has survived only in Ethiopic, but nearly a third of it (mostly included 
in the Book of the Watchers) has survived in Greek. The discovery of the Aramaic fragments of 
1 Enoch at Qumran settled the long-ranging debate regarding whether the majority of 1 Enoch was 
composed in Aramaic or in HEBReEw. Nearly all the works included in 1 Enoch are represented in 
Aramaic fragments found at Qumran, the notable exceptions being the Parables of Enoch and the 
“additional book” in chapter 108, of which there was no evidence found at Qumran. 

Critical editions of 1 Enoch to date have largely relied on the Greek manuscripts and a fraction 
of the available Ethiopic manuscripts. In recent years, many more Ethiopic manuscripts have 
come to light. These will have implications for the accepted text of 1 Enoch in the future (Erho 
and Stuckenbruck 2013). 


Importance in Second Temple Thought. First Enoch holds special importance for understanding 
Jewish thought in the Second Temple period. The significance of the character Enoch in wider 
Second Temple Judaism is reflected in Enoch’s inclusion in BEN Sira’s list of heroes (Sir 44:16; 
49:14) and the reference to Enoch as the first astrologer in the book of PsEUDo-EUPOLEMUus, a 
possibly SAmaritaN author of the 2™ century gce. In the Wispom oF SoLomon, Enoch is described 
as an example of someone who maintained his righteousness by not remaining among the wicked 
(Wis 4:10-14). Enoch and 1 Enoch are particularly important to the Book or JuBILEES, which 
depends on 1 Enoch in its description of Enoch’s experiences and his continuing role until the 
day of judgment (Jub. 4:17—26; 10:17). More importantly, the account of the Watchers in Jubilees 
5 is based on the Book of Watchers (1 En. 1-36). The fact that fragments of 1 Enoch were found 
among the Deap SEA Scro_ts is evidence that this book influenced the QUMRAN community. 
Based on the Qumran finds, Boccaccini posited the existence of an “Enochic Judaism” out 
of which the EssENE movement emerged, accounting for the prominence of Enochic works at 
Qumran (Boccaccini 1998). However, the compositions of 1 Enoch found at Qumran reflect 
theological differences that belie the existence of a single “Enochic” movement. The emphasis on 
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heavenly mysteries and the apocalyptic final age in 1 Enoch were reason enough for these works 
to resonate with the Qumran community. 


Reception History. Enoch continued to be a central figure for later writers. He is the subject of 
2 Enoch, which reflects the influence of 1 Enoch, and of 3 Enoch, a Jewish work dating from the 
5" or the 6" century ce that shows only vague knowledge of Enochic traditions. While 1 Enoch had 
no direct influence on rabbinic thought, the various works found in 1 Enoch reflect approaches that 
developed in the Second Temple period and can be found in certain later rabbinic texts. 

The influence of 1 Enoch on early Christian thought is clearer. The centrality of the messianic 
figure in the Parables of Enoch and his epithet, “the Son of Man,” bears similarities to the Gospels 
and later Christology. Of particular note is the EPISTLE oF JuDE’s quotation of 1 Enoch 1:9 as proof 
of the punishment that awaits the wicked (Jude 14). In addition, the Greek translation of 1 Enoch 
was quoted by some church fathers, particularly Tertullian (/do/. 4) and Origen (Princ. 1.3.3; 4.4.8), 
although its status as a scriptural work was disputed. It is likely that 1 Enoch reached the Ethiopian 
Christian tradition through its close ties with Ecypt, where 1 Enoch continued to circulate well into 
the 5" century. 1 Enoch came to occupy a special place in the scriptures of the Ethiopian church, 
although its status as a canonical work was not undisputed (Erho and Stuckenbruck 2013). 
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Book of Watchers (1 Enoch 1-36) 


The Book of Watchers is an early Jewish work associated with ENocnu, who appears briefly in the 
GENEALOGY of Genesis 5:21—24 and whose activities are more elaborated in other Second Temple 
texts. Contemporary readers encounter the Book of Watchers within 1 Enoch (or Etutopic Enoch) 
as the first booklet of this anthology; reflecting its position in the collection, the Book of Watchers 
is conventionally designated 1 Enoch 1-36 in citations. The booklet tells the story of angelic 
beings (Watchers), listed in 1 Enoch 6:7 by name as 20 heads of ten each (Figures 3.11 and 3.12), 
who decide to leave their heavenly station and sire children through mortal women (1 En. 6; cf. 
Gen 6:4). In so doing, they damage creation: the Watchers teach humankind prohibited crafts and 
practices (1 En. 7:1; 8:1—4), and their forbidden union with women has disastrous results as their 
offspring become murderous GIANTs (1 En. 7:2—3). The giants’ actions provoke a divine response, 
and at God’s discretion four archangels intervene to punish the Watchers and restore order (1 En. 
9-11). Enoch, presented in the narrative as a righteous scribe, is asked by the Watchers to 
intercede and to petition God for their forgiveness (1 En. 12—13). Enoch not only ascends to the 
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Figure 3.11 1 En. 6:7 in Aramaic (4Q201 frg 1 col iii; lines 6-12 [first half of 2"4 cent. BcE]). 
Courtesy Israel Antiquities Authority (Photographer: Shai Halevi). 


Figure 3.12 1 En. 6:7 in Ethiopic (Gunda Gunde Ms. 151 [15" cent.]). 


heavens to petition God on their behalf (1 En. 14-16), but also is led by several ANGELs through 
the cosmos to extraordinary and typically inaccessible sites, many associated with postmortem 
JUDGMENT (1 En. 17-36). The account of the Watchers and Enoch’s otherworldly travels is 
preceded by a brief oration, in which he addresses the audience with a warning of God’s 
impending visitation to earth and a call to right conduct (1 En. 1-5). 

The Book of Watchers is deemed significant on many grounds. The booklet provides a 
glimpse of Judaism in the 4" or 34 century BCE, a period for which witnesses are scarce. A robust 
angelology, traditions around postmortem judgment and afterlife, and heavenly ascent—ideas 
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assumed in subsequent Jewish and Christian texts—find clear expression in this literary forebear. 
Moreover, the Book of Watchers offers an early example of apocalyptic literature (predating Dan 
7-12) that was known widely, as it was preserved along with other texts by Jewish communities 
affiliated with the Dean Sea Scro_ts and then by early Christians. 

Recalling the theophany and visionary experiences of Ezekiel and the interpreting angels and 
visions of Zechariah, the Book of Watchers shares much with other Jewish literature of the 
Second Temple period. For example, the booklet is notably one of several texts associated with 
the patriarch ENocu. The AstronomicaL Book (1 En. 72-82; composed prior to the Book of 
Watchers), the Book or Dreams (1 En. 83—90; 2"™ cent. BCE), and the EpistLE or ENocu (1 En. 
92-105; 2™ cent. Bce) feature Enoch as the recipient of revelation and extraordinary knowledge 
or as the voice of prophetic messages. The relationship of these texts to the Book of Watchers is 
not certain, save for the fact that they would later circulate together, at least by the medieval 
period where they would collectively be known as the “Book of Enoch” (Mdshdfa Henok in the 
Ethiopian Orthodox tradition) and perhaps earlier (excluding the Astronomical Book), as 
suggested by the Dead Sea manuscripts 4Q204 and 4Q206. Many scholars think the Book of 
Dreams and the PARABLES OF ENocH (1 En. 37—71, a booklet not extant at Qumran, but likely to 
be dated to the turn of the era) reflect knowledge of the Book of Watchers. Other texts like the 
Book oF JUBILEES (esp. 4:15—26; 5:1-12; 7:21-39; 8:3-4; 10:1-17) and the Book oF Giants, both 
recovered among manuscripts from Qumran, elaborate on the story of the rebellious Watchers, 
their problematic sons, and the connection to Enoch (see also CD A ii 18). 

Aramaic Levi Document and the Book of Parables feature the visionary’s ascent, found also 
in the Book of Watchers (cf. 1 En. 12-14). The Anmar ApocatypsE (1 En. 85-90, a discrete 
section of the Book of Dreams) and ApocaLypsE oF WEEKS (1 En. 93:1—10; 91:11-17 embedded 
in the Epistle of Enoch) underscore the notion of time culminating in divine intervention, marked 
by a definitive break with the past and the beginning of a new age, as suggested by the Book of 
Watchers (1 En. 1:4-9; 5:4-9; 22:13; 27:2). Apocalyptic themes including the end of the present 
age, the ultimate fate of creatures, dualism, interest in heavenly beings, and inaccessible realms 
appear in the Book of Watchers, the Book of Parables, Book of Dreams, the Epistle of Enoch, and 
the final chapter of the anthology, 1 Enoch 108 (not extant in Aramaic or Greek). The role of the 
sage, mantic wisdom, and references to Watchers as a particular type of angel are common to 
both the Book of Watchers and Daniel 1—6 (Dan 1:4, 17; 2:19; 4:10) and though largely this- 
worldly in orientation, the later Daniel 7—12 shares features with the Book of Watchers such as 
interpreting angels, DUALISM, divine intervention, and eschatological reward and punishment 
(Dan 7:9-14, 22-27; 8:13-19; 12:1-3). Much like the Genesis ApocryPHON (in which Enoch is 
noted several times [1Q20 ii 20, 22-24, v 3, xix 25-26]), there is an interest in the antediluvian 
world, the figure Noan and the epic flood familiar from Genesis 6—9 (1 En. 10:1—3; 1Q20 i-v; cf. 
also 1 En. 106-107). The Book of Watchers, the Genesis Apocryphon, and Tobit are extant and 
likely composed in Aramaic (Dan 2:4—7:28 is attested in Aramaic as well). Insofar as one 
considers the Book of Watchers an elaboration and/or reinterpretation of accounts in Genesis— 
though not all parts of it are—comparison could be made with the Genesis Apocryphon and 
Jubilees, parascriptural works that have some relationship to tradition in Genesis as well. 

With a patriarch from the line of Adam as a protagonist, reuse of prophetic texts (1 En. 
1:2-5; cf. e.g. Deut 33:1-3, Hab 3:3, and Mic 1:3-4), intimations of the primogenitors’ 
expulsion from the garden (1 En. 32:3—-6), a nod to Jerusalem as the holy city (1 En. 25:5— 
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26:5), and few references to Sinai and geographical markers in the GALILEE (1 En. 1:4; 6:6; 
13:7-9), there are many thematic signatures tying the Book of Watchers to Israelite and Jewish 
traditions associated with the Hebrew Bible. Certainly the traditions of Israel form one matrix 
for the booklet. It is difficult to know the extent to which the Book of Watchers consciously 
stands in tension with other writings in the Hebrew Bible, given its pseudepigraphal posturing 
and assumption of a primeval setting. The booklet is thought by some to diminish or not engage 
Torah, when considered against Deuteronomy or Ezra for example (Collins 2014: 20) and to 
go so far as to present Enoch as a revealer of divine knowledge and as a rival to Moses 
(Nickelsburg 1998). Indeed, the Book of Watchers does not linger over Torah or Moses to the 
extent of the 2"‘-century Bce Book of Jubilees; yet, one can also explain the absence of explicit 
references to distinctive parts of Israel’s history, for example, as violating the putative frame 
of the work, or as too anachronistic for the author to have used. Also intriguing are studies that 
examine the Book of Watchers in light of WISDOM LITERATURE. Although Job and the Book of 
Watchers make reference to similar sorts of cosmic realia (compare Job 28; 37-38 and 1 En. 
17-18), the former challenges humanity’s ability to enter into and have knowledge of this 
divine realm (Job 38:1—42:9), which is a rarified space penetrated by Enoch (1 En. 19:3; 
Coblentz Bautch 2003: 223-27). The Book of Watchers has also been read against BEN SIRA, 
revealing similar sorts of interests but ultimately different positions on wisdom that possibly 
indicate a degree of mutual aversion (Argall 1995). 

Distinctive features of the Book of Watchers have facilitated its being read in light of 
numerous backgrounds, almost all persuasively argued. That is, the Book of Watchers seems 
to draw on or be in conversation with Near Eastern traditions as well as with an array of 
literature known from the Hebrew Bible (Drawnel 2012; Kvanvig 2011). There are also more 
blatant indications that the work is reacting to the Hellenistic culture and that it challenges 
GREEK hegemonic power (Nickelsburg 2001: 62—63; Portier- Young 2011). In terms of intra- 
Jewish disputes, the Book of Watchers has been read in light cultic and priestly contentions 
(Tigchelaar 1996: 198-203; Himmelfarb 2007) and has also been associated with particular 
groups such as the Essenes (Boccaccini 1998). For some, the Book of Watchers provides a 
distinctive tale of the origin of Evit (Sacchi 1990) and is useful for understanding early Jewish 
views on demons and evil spirits (Wright 2005). The cosmopolitan context of Second Temple 
Judaism likely accounts for such a multifaceted text like the Book of Watchers: early Jewish 
traditions (even within the land of Israel) that contributed to the booklet were formed in an 
intercultural milieu, in which Persian and Greek culture, among others, easily traversed 
provisional boundaries. 

Study of sources used for the Book of Watchers and of redactional layers suggested by literary 
seams in the booklet may also help to resolve questions about its literary development (Bhayro 
2005). Though the Book of Watchers probably acquired its present form by the 2™ century BCE, 
scholars typically discern five discreet sections: 1 Enoch 1—5; 6-11; 12—16; 17-19; and 20-36. 
The extant Aramaic materials provide only fragments of the Book of Watchers, which is attested 
more fully in Greek translation (from a manuscript discovered at Akhmim or Panopolitanus and 
from quotations by the chronographer Synkellos) and completely in Ge‘ez. The various ancient 
witnesses have led to discussion about whether different versions of the book existed (there is no 
consensus on the matter), but variants emerging from these witnesses require text-critical 
examination. The Greek translation was made probably around the turn of the era, and served as 
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the basis for the Ge‘ez in the 5" or 6" century ce. The Ge‘ez witnesses of the Book of Watchers 
suggest two principal recensions (Knibb 1978; Uhlig 1984), and the current retrieval of new 
Ge‘ez manuscripts may yet impact our understanding of the textual history of the Enochic text 
(Stuckenbruck with Erho 2011). 

Aramaic fragments for the Book of Watchers, recovered from Cave 4 and dated by paleographic 
and other means, are thought to be from the 2™ to the 1* centuries gce (Milik 1976: 4Q201-202, 
204-12); allowing for the growth of the booklet and its transmission, many scholars favor a 
3™-century BcE date for the booklet. Engagement with traditions of the Near East and use of 
Aramaic reflect the Eastern piAspora, though references to sites in the northern part of Israel and 
allusions to Jerusalem and its environs hint to awareness of and interest in Judea and the Galilee 
(Suter 2003). With extremely limited evidence for a Hebrew version (cf. 1Q19 1.2-4, 3.3-5, 
8.2-3, 1Q19*s 2,1—6), the Book of Watchers is widely assumed to have been composed in Aramaic. 

The Book of Watchers is a complex work not only in terms of its literary growth but on 
account of the numerous interpretations it permits. While the Book of Watchers originated in a 
Jewish context, it, along with other scriptures, was inherited by Christians who shared the work’s 
apocalyptic outlook. The booklet’s use among various communities attests to its popularity and 
influence in the ancient world (for more on the reception history, see Reeves 1994; VanderKam 
1996; Reed 2005; Stuckenbruck 2013). 
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Book of Parables (1 Enoch 37-71) 


Chapters 37-71 of 1 Enoch comprise the section of that work known as “The Similitudes (or 
Parables) of Enoch.” It consists of three principal revelations or “parables” received by ENocu (in 
chs. 38-44; 45—47; and 58—69, respectively), with an introduction (37) and an epilogue (71-72), 
as well as some further visionary content between the second and third parables (chs. 48—57) and 
some fragments of Noan traditions (cf. 60:8; 65:1—68:1; cf. Nickelsburg 2011: 273-93). The 
revelations are largely concerned with the eschatological JUDGMENT and with the reversal of 
circumstances that this will entail for the earth and its occupants, as sinners are punished and the 
righteous are blessed. The sinners are typically represented as wealthy and powerful, “the kings 
and the mighty ones” (e.g. 38:5; cf. 46:4; 48:8; 53:5; 54:2; 62:1, 3; 67:8, 12; Nickelsburg 2011: 
103-6), and the righteous as oppressed (47:1—4; 53:2, 7), a distinction that gives the work a 
certain flavor with respect to social justice and the ethics of wealth distribution. This emphasis, 
however, is broadly true of much of the biblical literature (not least within the Epistle of Enoch 
in 1 Enoch, esp. 94:5-104:8 and ch. 108) and its distinctiveness should not be exaggerated 
(Mathews 2013: 35-139). Alongside the descriptions of judgment are found cosmological, 
meteorological, and angelogical details. 

The judgment scenarios that are described center on the figure of the Son or MAN (introduced 
in ch. 46 and mentioned 17 times throughout), who is also named as “the Elect One” (40:5; 
45:34; 49:2; 51:3, 5; 52:6, 9; 53:6; 55:4; 61:5, 8, 10; 62:1; cf. 48:6; 49:4), “the Righteous One” 
(38:2; 53:6) and “the MEssIAH” or “Anointed One” (48:10; 52:6); the titles are used interchangeably 
and occasionally in apposition. The parables connect the judgment to the revelation of this figure 
and his identity, which appears to be pivotal to the eschatological scenario. In chapter 71:14, the 
Son of Man is identified as ENocH himself, though this is widely considered to be a secondary 
interpolation (cf. the discussion in Nickelsburg 2011: 320-32). Looser identifications do, 
however, link the messianic figure of the Son of Man with those who are saved through the 
judgment: they are also “righteous ones” (esp. 48:4, 7; 56:7; 62:12—13, 15; 70:3—4; 71:17) and 
“elect ones” (48:1, 9; 50:1; 56:6, 8; 58:1-3; 60:6, 8; 61:12—13; 62:7-8, 11-13, 15; 70:3). The 
combination of titles, used individually and collectively, is reminiscent of Deutero-Isaiah and 
most scholars consider the Isaianic “Servant Songs” to have been the principal influence on the 
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representation of the Son of Man, though it is obviously fused with the imagery and language of 
Daniel 7 (cf. Nickelsburg 2011: 113-19). 

The Son of Man is a mediatorial figure closely associated with God, characteristically entitled 
“the Lord of Spirits” in the Similitudes. The mediatorial association is particularly connected to 
the divine throne. In 45:1 and 62:5, the Son of Man is described as being enthroned and in the 
latter the seat in question is specified to be “the throne of his glory” (cf. further 45:3; 69:27, 29). 
Even allowing for the different languages of the textual witnesses, the near-verbatim parallel of 
this and Matthew 25:31 is striking; it is of a kind that is difficult to explain apart from some kind 
of textual influence. While this is true in a highly specific way for Matthew 25:31, it is also true 
in a broader and more generalized way of the Gospels collectively. The figure of the Son of Man 
in the Similitudes is clearly related to the representation of Jesus by this title in the New Testament, 
at least where the latter cannot be explained as the vestige of a common Aramaism (cf. e.g. Matt 
13:41; 16:27-28; 19:28; 24:30; 26:64; Mark 8:36; 13:26; 14:62; Luke 9:26; 17:22, 30; 18:8; 
21:27; 22:69). Similarly, the description in 42:1-3 of the descent of wisdom to the earth, her 
failure to find a dwelling among the sons of men, and her subsequent return to heaven have been 
seen as a parallel to certain passages in the New Testament that represent Jesus as rejected 
Wisdom (e.g. John 1:10—11). The question of which text influenced which, of course, is dependent 
on the conclusions reached concerning the dating and provenance of the Similitudes. 

The question of date is notoriously difficult. While the other four sections of 1 Enoch are 
encountered in Aramaic fragments from Qumran, these chapters are found only in the ETHIOPIC 
Ge‘ez versions, the manuscripts of which date from the 15" century cE onward and are regarded as 
de facto scriptural by the Ethiopian and Eritrean Orthodox churches. The general scholarly view is 
that the Ethiopic texts were translated from a GREEK Vorlage (Nickelsburg 2011: 30-34), although 
the traditional view in the Ethiopian and Eritrean Orthodox churches is that the work was originally 
composed in Ge‘ez by Enoch himself. The absence of the Similitudes from the Qumran finds is the 
major external evidence that must be taken into account when seeking to establish a provenance and 
date of composition for the work, though its significance should not be pressed too far: generally, 
what has been recovered from the caves is fragmentary and copies of the Similitudes may simply 
not have survived. That said, the absence of the Similitudes from the extant Dead Sea manuscript 
fragments of 1 Enoch is an important part of the evidence that at that stage the ARAMAIc Enochic 
collection had a different shape than the one attested by the Ethiopic manuscripts; if the Similitudes 
circulated at Qumran, they probably did so separately from the other Enoch works. 

Given the lack of external evidence that the Similitudes can be dated to the Second Temple 
period, scholars look instead to the internal evidence. The prominent use of the title “The Son of 
Man” and the near-verbatim parallel with Matthew 25:31 have been taken by some, notably J. T. 
Milik, as evidence of dependence on the New Testament (Milik 1976: 89—98). Milik’s view that 
the work was a 3"-century cE Christian composition was, for a time, influential upon scholarship 
on the Similitudes. The balance of opinion today, however, has swung toward the view that the 
work was a Jewish composition from around the turn of the era. Much of this is dependent on the 
identification of possible historical allusions in the text. One of the key details typically noted in 
support of the early Jewish provenance is the possible allusion in 56:5-8 to the Parthian invasion 
of PALEsTINE that took place in 40 sce, during the Herodian period (cf. Josephus, Ant. 14.363). 
The ParTHIANS are rarely named in ancient Jewish literature and their mention here is considered 
to constitute strong evidence that the work was written fairly recently after such a traumatic 
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event. A number of scholars continue to question whether such weight should be given to the 
possible historical allusion found in the passage, however, citing the limited coherence of the 
description with the actual events as evidence that runs counter to the general scholarly position 
(cf. the overview in Nickelsburg 2011: 60, 62—64). In addition, Erho (2011) has recently noted 
that the description of the Parthians found in 56:5—8 fits with the stock imagery used of that 
nation in Greco-Roman literature. A second historical allusion has been seen in 67:4—13, which 
describes hot springs that are used by the kings and the mighty for the healing of their flesh but 
that will become devices of punishment at the judgment. This has been seen as a possible allusion 
to HEROD THE GREAT’S visit to the springs at Callirhoe. Again, however, the details are limited and 
few scholars would give them much weight. 

Despite the caution with which the historical allusions should be evaluated, recent scholarship 
on the Similitudes has largely treated the work as a product of Second Temple Judaism, though 
typically recognizing the diversity of that religious and cultural context and sometimes carefully 
distinguishing the authorship of the Similitudes from that of other Enoch texts (e.g. VanderKam 
2007). As a result, numerous contact points with early Jewish thought and literature have been 
identified and explored (e.g. Nickelsburg 2011: 55—70, on works outside of the New Testament 
and later Christian tradition), and the work has featured prominently in recent discussions of 
early Jewish MEsSIANISM (Boccaccini 2007: 263-89) 
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Astronomical Book (1 Enoch 72-82) 


The Astronomical Book is one of the five treatises collected in 1 Enoch, comprising chapters 
72-82. The version preserved in the Ethiopic 1 Enoch is different in many respects from the older 
fragmentary version preserved in four to five ARAMAIC copies from Qumran. The GREEK 
translation of this book is extant only in extremely scant remains, if at all (Chesnutt 2010). The 
book conveys visions by the primordial seer ENocu, who was shown the foundations of astronomy 
by the angel URIEL as part of his heavenly voyage. The astronomical account is framed by short 
narrative statements, as well as by the prose chapters 80 and 81. The Astronomical Book is 
probably earlier than the other compositions contained in 1 Enoch, since its earliest copy or 
forerunner, the Qumran Scroll 4Q208, dates to ca. 200 BCE. 
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Composition and Text. The earliest and most substantial layer of the Astronomical Book is a long 
Aramaic composition, commonly called by the (somewhat misleading) name “the Synchronistic 
Calendar.” This composition tracks the intervals of lunar visibility (before and after sunset, 
before and after sunrise) through each day of the schematic year. The place of the moon on 
the horizon is traced as part of the scheme, with sporadic similar notes on the sun’s position 
as well. 4Q208, the most ancient scroll of the Astronomical Book, preserves the Synchronistic 
Calendar but does not represent any of the features known from the full Astronomical Book in 
Ethiopic. The Synchronistic Calendar is also represented in the later Aramaic copy 4Q209, but 
here, unlike 4Q208, it appears alongside other parts of the Astronomical Book. To make things 
more complicated, while the Synchronistic Calendar is amply attested in the Aramaic text, it is 
absent from the Ethiopic text of the Astronomical Book. 

Outside the Synchronistic Calendar, the rest of the Astronomical Book consists of short 
literary units explaining various astronomical and cosmological themes. Some of these units 
employ material from the Synchronistic Calendar with additions and modifications. Such units 
are found in the Ethiopic text (73:1-8, 74:1-9), but existed already in Aramaic (e.g. ch. 77= 
4Q209 23 and 4Q210 lii; 78:1-8 = 4Q210 1 iii). 

The parts of the Astronomical Book outside the Synchronistic Calendar are divided 
thematically, and are arranged as two consecutive treatises, addressing the themes of sun, moon, 
STARS, various lengths of the year, compass points, and the wind rose (describing sources and 
directions of winds and their effects). The introductory chapter 72, addressing solar themes, has 
no Aramaic antecedent except for occasional remarks within the Synchronistic Calendar. It is 
possible that this chapter was authored at a later stage than the rest of the Astronomical Book to 
serve as introduction. The lunar units of the Aramaic and Etuiopic Astronomical Book rework 
parts of the Synchronistic Calendar with a thematic shift. They gradually move away from 
measuring periods of lunar visibility to a simpler tracking of the size of the moon’s illuminated 
part. Although the Astronomical Book is not a stellar text, two parallel editorial passages (chs. 75 
and 82) emphasize the stars as leading the divisions of time. 

Chapter 80 is an apocalyptic admonition describing the corruption of the world in the days of 
the sinners, and 81:1—82:4a is a first-person narrative about Enoch’s temporary return from 
HEAVEN to earth in order to transmit his experience to his son Methuselah. 


Astronomical Instruction. 364-Day Year. The models of the Astronomical Book operate in a 
year of 364 days. This number is derived from the ideal year of 360 days, propagated in an earlier 
version of the Astronomical Book, with the addition of the four cardinal days of the sun. The 
number 364, while known already in Mesopotamian cuneiform astronomy, is a typically Jewish 
creation of a seven-based year (364 divided by seven = 52 weeks in a year). Although often seen 
as a solar year, the 364-day year is not a solar one but rather an ideal scheme meant to supply a 
comprehensive model for all heavenly luminaries. 

The Sun on the Horizon and the Length of Daylight. The Astronomical Book traces the 
sun’s position on the horizon at sunrise and sunset. Whereas the sun rises due east at the 
equinox, it rises about 30 degrees northward and southward in the summer and winter, 
respectively (at Jerusalem latitude). The segment of the horizon traversed by the sun was 
divided in chapter 72 into six sections in the east and six in the west, altogether twelve “gates 
of heaven,” about ten degrees wide each. The sun appears through the middle gate (4) at the 
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equinoxes, then “climbs” to gate 6 (north) in the summer, and then to gate 1 (south) in the 
winter. The Astronomical Book does not describe the ecliptic (daytime path of the sun) but 
rather depicts the path of the sun solely on the horizon. However, the number of six “bands” in 
heaven may be a projection of the sun’s path along the zodiac, from the ecliptic onto the 
horizon, resulting in six “gates” (Ben-Dov 2008). 

The length of daylight changes with the seasons in accordance with the gates scheme. As in 
traditional Babylonian astronomy, the relation between the longest and the shortest day in the 
Astronomical Book is 2:1. This ratio is applied by means of a division of the day into 18 
“parts.” 

Lunar Visibility. Reaching maximum nighttime visibility at full moon, the moon’s rising 
delays by about 48 minutes every day consecutively, until the new crescent shifts to daytime 
visibility at the beginning of the lunation. These variations were carefully tracked in 
Babylonian astronomy and divided into 15 steps of waning and waxing. The Aramaic 
Astronomical Book gives a stunningly similar account of monthly lunar visibility, making the 
Astronomical Book almost a translation of the Akkadian table (Drawnel 2011). However, 
the Astronomical Book counts 14 rather than 15 intervals of visibility, reflecting a preference 
for seven-based numbers. Calculations of lunar visibility, which form the core of the 
Synchronistic Calendar, were later obscured in transmission and are almost entirely absent 
from the Ethiopic version. 

The Moon on the Horizon. The Aramaic Synchronistic Calendar tracks the path of the moon 
in the heavenly gates, albeit only in a sporadic way. Recent scholarship strongly debates the 
meaning of these notes (Ratzon 2017). A full record of these lunar data appears only in later 
Ethiopic texts (Neugebauer 1979). The antiquity of these fuller models may thus be doubted, as 
they may reflect later Ethiopian developments. 

Stars. No planets are mentioned in the Astronomical Book. Fixed stars play an important 
literary role, but little actual data are given regarding them. Two trajectories of this theme are (1) 
the unit 82:9-20, attested already in Aramaic, which elaborates the role of stars in relation to 
climate and seasons (astrometeorology) and (2) a fragmentary Aramaic treatise which measures 

Winds and Compass Points. The winds blow upon the earth through a system of twelve gates 
(ch. 76), which are not identical with the gates of the luminaries mentioned above. Aramaic 
etymologies are given to the four compass directions, followed by short geographical notes about 
rivers, seas and islands. 


Provenance and Reception. The astronomy of the Astronomical Book represents a branch of 
traditional Mesopotamian teaching contained in cuneiform writings of the late 2" millennium 
and early 1* millennium sce. The Astronomical Book reflects neither the advanced astronomy 
of the late cuneiform culture nor the achievements of Greek astronomy. Rather, it presents 
a local Levantine reworking, written in Aramaic, of an originally Mesopotamian corpus of 
knowledge. 

The astronomical teachings of the Astronomical Book served as the basis for the astronomy 
of later Enochic literature, i.e. in the Second (SLAvonic) Book of Enoch and other Slavonic 
pseudepigrapha. They are echoed in the calendars (cf. 4Q317—334) and liturgical texts from 
QumMRAN (e.g. the SONGS OF THE SABBATH SACRIFICE) and in the Book oF JuBILEES. Finally, elements 
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of Enochic astronomy are the cornerstone of traditional Ethiopic astronomy until this very day 
(Neugebauer 1979). 
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Dream Visions (1 Enoch 83-84) 


Summary of Contents. While the Enochic Book of Dreams is best known for the extensive and 
elaborate “Animal Apocalypse,” the work opens with Enoch’s brief report to Methuselah of a 
dream vision experienced in the home of his grandfather, Mahalelel (1 En. 83:1-3). The vivid 
revelation depicts the cataclysmic collapse of HEAVEN, destruction of earth, and upheaval of the 
created order (1 En. 83:3-4). ENocH awakens from the nightmare with screams and Mahalelel 
quickly perceives that the revelation has foretold the destruction of the sinful earth through the 
FLOOD (1 En. 83:5-7). At this news, Enoch prays to the Lord for the salvation of a remnant (1 En. 
83:8-84:6). 


Similarities to and Distinctions from Other Second Temple Texts. In many ways, 1 Enoch 
83-84 are an outgrowth of earlier ARAMaIc Enoch traditions. In broad terms, the exhortation of 1 
Enoch 91:5—9 may have informed the production of Enoch’s revelation of doom (Stuckenbruck 
2007a: 11). His acknowledgment of angelic wrongdoing and the resulting JUDGMENT on humanity 
in 1 Enoch 84:4 is based on a strand of the Watcher’s myth wherein humans are implicated. 
The flood-eschaton typology of the dream vision finds a precursor in Noachic lore of 1 Enoch 
65 and perhaps 106-107 (Nickelsburg 2001: 346). This conceptual coordination, however, is 
also represented in the QuMRAN Aramaic apocalyptic dream visions of the Nephilim in Book oF 
Giants and one of Noan’s revelations in GENESIS APOCRYPHON (Perrin 2016: 197-209) as well as 
the so-called BIRTH or Noan texts of 4Q534—536 (Stuckenbruck 2007a: 11 n. 31). Finally, Enoch’s 
prayer for deliverance is perhaps modeled on the intercession of the archangels in 1 Enoch 9 
(Nickelsburg 2001: 347) or patriarchal prayers offered for their progeny in Jubilees 1:19—20; 
10:16; and 12:19-20 (Stuckenbruck 2014: 200-12). 


Critical Issues. Questions of the composition, redaction, and circulation of 1 Enoch 83-84 
are central to discerning the status of the work in ancient Judaism. While the Aramaic 
“Animal Apocalypse” is attested at Qumran, 1 Enoch 83—84 is seemingly absent (Milik 1976: 
41). Though this absence may indicate that 1 Enoch 83-84 was absent from the original 
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Qumran library (Nickelsburg 2001: 352-53) it is possible that Dead Sea fragments of other 
works provide glimpses of similar traditions, as in the case of 4QEnGiants* (4Q203) 9-10 
compared with 1 Enoch 84:2—4 (Stuckenbruck 2007a: 11, n. 31). The Qumran materials may 
suggest that at first 1 Enoch 83—84 and the “Animal Apocalypse” circulated independently 
(Tite 2001: 107) before being brought together (Tiller 1993: 98-100). Nickelsburg proposed 
that the first dream was penned as a “companion piece” to the second, providing a terminus 
post quem of ca. 163 Bce for 1 Enoch 83-84, or perhaps earlier, if the author used a prior 
version of the “Animal Apocalypse” (2001: 347, 361). VanderKam concluded that the 
constitutive components of both parts of the Book of Dreams came from a single author 
during the late 160s Bce (1984: 161). 


Reception History. Our minimal knowledge of the textual status of 1 Enoch 83—84 in the Second 
Temple period limits what can be said of its earliest reception. Milik posited the existence of 
an “Enochic Pentateuch” including the Book of Dreams, though he was aware 1 Enoch 83—84 
was not represented among the Qumran manuscripts (1976: 4, 41, 78). This theory, however, 
has largely not been retained in research (Stuckenbruck 2007b: 63). If either VanderKam’s or 
Nickelsburg’s conceptions of compositional history are accepted, then the reception of 1 Enoch 
83-84 is to a degree bound to that of the Book of Dreams, though the lack of text at Qumran 
complicates any reconstruction of reception. 
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Animal Apocalypse (1 Enoch 85—90) 


The Animal Apocalypse is one of the names most commonly given to an allegorical summary of 
history, from Adam to the eschatological kKINGDoMm oF Gop, presented in the form of a dream 
vision granted to the biblical patriarch ENocu. It was written by a Jew, probably during the 
opening years of the MACCABEAN REVOLT. Within the corpus known as | Enoch, it is the second 
and larger of two works that together comprise a section known as the Dream Visions (1 En. 
83-90). In the ALLEGORY, humanity is depicted under the symbolism of various species of animals. 
The animal imagery goes through several stages (on referents of the symbolism, see Tiller 1993: 
21-60; Olson 2013: 121-43). Humanity is uniformly depicted as cattle until the flood (85:3— 
89:9), although these come in three colors: white, black, and red, respectively, standing for elect, 
non-elect, and neutral humanity. After the FLoop a variety of predatory and unclean animals are 
born, representing the gentile nations. ABRAHAM and Isaac are still white bulls. From JAcos on, 
however, the people of Israel are depicted as a flock of sheep, and bovines disappear from the 
allegory (89:10-12). In addition to the menagerie representing humanity, the divine and the 
angelic realms are also depicted in the allegory. Good ANGELS in the allegory are depicted as 
white men, while evil angels are stars in the era before the deluge and shepherds during the 
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current era. Curiously, God is neither mentioned nor depicted until the time of the exodus, but 
once he appears, he is consistently referred to as “the Lord of the flock,” a designation that is 
unique within the 1 Enoch tradition and, indeed, is not found in any other known literature from 
the Second Temple period. 

For the period from the rise of Babylon until the author’s own day, the allegory introduces an 
elaborate historical framework involving the divine abandonment of Israel to the rule of 70 
wicked angel-shepherds, who reign for preordained time periods (89:59-64). This program 
makes it clear that during the Babylonian, Persian, and early Hellenistic periods, God refuses to 
intervene in history. It also provides an appearance of coherence and structure for the post- 
biblical historical record, compensating somewhat for the lack of a running narrative to allegorize 
after Genesis—Kings is finished. The end of the 70 periods lies in the real author’s future, and 
vaticinia ex eventu (in 1 Enoch only otherwise applied in the Apocalypse of Weeks) turns to 
authentic PROPHECY at this point. God steps onto the scene, presiding over a final judgment of 
angels and humans (90:20-27). Afterwards a new Jerusalem is constructed, and all the wild 
beasts and birds submit to the flock of sheep (90:28—36). Finally another white bull is born, the 
first since ABRAHAM and Isaac. Although the relevant passage is not without difficulties, it seems 
that all of humanity submits to the rule of this white bull and is then transformed, en masse, into 
white cattle (90:37—38). Thus the allegory ends much like it began, with all of humanity depicted 
as white cattle, with the improvement that in this final age no black or red cattle are born. 

Nothing specific about the author is known beyond the fact that he was an Enochic Jew 
writing within the Enochic tradition. For example, the material on the rebellious angels and their 
progeny in Chapters 86-88 is strongly reminiscent of the Book of Watchers in 1 Enoch 6-11. 
Qumran fragments of the work demand a 2™-century BcE date at latest, but a more precise date 
can be assigned based on internal evidence. It is widely agreed that the horned sheep of 1 Enoch 
90:9-12 represents Jupas Maccaseus. Since the allegory alludes to Judas’ initial military 
successes against the Seleucid Greeks (166—165 Bce), but does not refer to his death in the 
spring of 160 sce, the Animal Apocalypse was probably written between 165 and 160 BCE 
(Tiller 1993: 78). 

The subject of the Animal Apocalypse is the outworking of God’s plans for humanity. 
Remarkably, the author’s overriding concern does not seem to be the salvation or future 
glorification of Israel but rather the fate of the entire human race. In the eschatology of the 
Animal Apocalypse, the Jew/gentile division is abolished, and all of redeemed humanity is 
returned to an idealized Edenic state, as both the flock of sheep (Jews) and the wild animals 
(gentiles) are transformed into white bulls. The catalyst for this transformation appears to be the 
white bull who appears mysteriously in 1 Enoch 90:37-38. This figure has most frequently been 
identified as either a Davidic MEssIAH or a “new Adam” (or both), but since he is the first white 
bull to appear in the allegory since Isaac (and the first fully mature bull since Abraham), it may 
be better to interpret him as an idealized Jacob/Israel figure, the true “seed of Abraham” through 
which all nations will ultimately find blessing, as promised in the Abrahamic COVENANT (Gen 
22:18). Supporting such a reading is the persistent interest in the Abrahamic covenant seen 
elsewhere in the Enochic corpus, as well as an apparent fascination with Jacob as in some ways 
a mysterious twin to Enoch (Olson 2013: 31-55). 

The historical means by which God redeems humanity in the Animal Apocalypse has been an 
area of controversy. Some scholars see in the allegory the hope for a restored Davidic throne 
(Olson 2013: 26-27), but the allegory utterly ignores the monarchy after DAvip’s time and does 
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not depict the eschatological white bull as the scion of David. Others see faithfulness to the 
Mosaic covenant as the key (Assefa 2007: 254-62), but the giving of the law at Sinai is dealt with 
only briefly in the allegory (1 En. 89:29), and faithlessness to Torah is never invoked in order to 
explain the tribulations of the flock. Still others see in the Animal Apocalypse an emphasis on 
Temple and cult (Nickelsburg 2001: 355-56), but the allegory regards the second Temple as 
defiled from its inception (89:73) and does not mention any Temple at all in its depiction of the 
new Jerusalem. Rather, the ultimate criterion for inclusion in the future Edenic world is having 
“open eyes” as opposed to being blind (90:26, 35). This motif is pervasive throughout the allegory 
and apparently applies to angels as well as humans (89:74). Although many scholars think “open 
eyes” symbolizes obedience to the Mosaic law, this reading has been more assumed than 
demonstrated. The first instance of the flock of sheep having their eyes opened (89:28) appears 
to line up with Exodus 16:4-10 allegorically, suggesting that “open eyes” refers to “seeing the 
glory of God,” an experience rather than a pattern of behavior. Sacred history in the Animal 
Apocalypse serves primarily as witness to the abiding need in all periods for enlightenment, 
understood as a transformative divine encounter. 

Fragments of four copies of the Animal Apocalypse were found among the DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
(4Q204—207), and in at least one case, it was included in a scroll containing other Enochic works 
(4Q204), suggesting that the work was well-regarded by the Qumran community. The Book oF 
JUBILEES (mid-2" cent. BCE?) may allude to it, accepting it as an authentic Enochic writing (Jub. 
4:19). It was also known and appreciated by early Christians (Epistle of Barnabas 16:5; Coptic 
Apocalypse of Elijah 5:30-31; see Olson 2013: 245-56). 
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Apocalypse of Weeks (1 Enoch 93:1-10; 91:11-17) 


Summary of Contents. The Apocalypse of Weeks, written during the early 2™ century BCE, 
presents a brief overview of human affairs in a structure often referred to as “periodization of 
history.” This format allowed ancient Jewish authors to communicate order, meaning, and 
sequence for the events leading up to, and the circumstances of, their present. By partitioning 
human history, these texts invited receptor communities to consider the experiences of their own 
times both in terms of significance (they live on the cusp of a new age) and security (their world 
is ordered and bounded by God’s will). In the case of the Apocalypse of Weeks, a ten-week 
structure has its origin in threefold revelation: “heavenly tablets,” heavenly visions, and angelic 
revelation (1 En. 93:2). While there are rhetorical and theological reasons for such a structure, it 
is critical to recognize that a concern about present (and immediately future) crisis was the 
dominant motivation for writing. 
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Beginning with the creation narratives in week one, ENocH (as implied visionary/author) is 
located in an idyllic time “while justice and righteousness still lasted” (1 En. 93:3). While 
parallels to the biblical account are obvious (Gen 5), this generous view of “Enoch’s time” serves 
to promote his qualifications as visionary, seer, and interpreter of revelation, since one might 
note important points in biblical accounts where “justice and righteousness” are not apparent. 
The second week takes up the account of Noah, emphasizing the intrusion of wickedness and 
deceit (93:4). These two descriptors signal what the author identifies as particular forms of evil 
(with gradually increasing specificity, see below on 93:10 and 91:11—14). The deluge is described 
as “the first end” and follows a common pattern in early Jewish thought whereby it serves as a 
template for the anticipated final suDGMENT (see also 1 En. 65—67; 91:5—10; 106:16—107:2; Jub. 
5). Week three describes the emergence of a man (ABRAHAM) who becomes the “plant of righteous 
judgment” anticipating Israel’s identity as “plant of righteousness” (93:5). Use of agricultural 
imagery, particularly the language of planting, dominates the Apocalypse of Weeks with several 
common idioms (“eternal plant,” “chosen root”) as well as related verbs (“cut off,” “arise,” 
“spring up”). This motif picks up on images used among Hebrew Bible prophets related to 
Israel’s identity as God’s vineyard (cf. Isa 5:1-10; Jer 12:10-13). More specifically however, 
plant metaphors reflect a way various Jewish groups styled themselves during the Second Temple 
period—in particular, Enochic communities (1 En. 10:16-20) and those associated with the 
Yahad at Qumran (CD A i 7 par. 4Q266 2 i 12; 1QS viii 5, xi 8; cf. 4QINsTRUCTION at 4Q418 
81.13) 

The narrative of emerging Israel under the leadership of Moses occupies week four: “A law for 
all generations and an enclosure was made for them” (93:6). Significantly, the description of God’s 
people as “the holy and righteous (ones)” contrasts markedly with the wickedness and deceit of the 
third week. Week five focuses on the themes of land, Temple, and monarchy, as “a house of glory 
and of sovereignty will be built” (1 En. 93:7); though no human figure is mentioned, the emphasis 
on building seems to privilege SoLomon over Davip (as does the Animal Apocalypse in 1 En. 
89:45-50). The sixth week (93:8) describes the blinding of Israel (“all those who live in it [will be] 
blinded”), the prophetic voice of ELuan (“a man will ascend”), the destruction of the TEMPLE, 
JERUSALEM (“the house of sovereignty will be burnt with fire”), and the exile (“the whole root of the 
chosen race will be scattered”). This destruction is attributed to “lack of wisdom” that leads to 
“impiety.” Week seven reflects the author’s present, during which moral and ethical deterioration 
reaches alarming tones as “an apostate generation will arise” (93:9). To this, the text urges resistance 
by the faithful “to whom will be given sevenfold teaching concerning his whole creation” (93:10). 
Those loyal to this teaching—this includes the broader Enoch tradition—stand against the violence, 
blasphemy, and deceit around them. The resulting punishment upon wickedness and its perpetrators 
(91:11) is framed with militaristic (sword) and agricultural (roots/cut off) images, both of which 
appear throughout the apocalypse; the latter of which also strengthens the CREATION motif from 
93:10. These narrative and thematic connections across the “seam” of the two sections confirm that 
91:11-17 is out of place in current versions of the document. 

This “present day” vision is followed by three further eras of increasingly elevated descriptions 
of righteousness. With explicit militant language, the eighth week addresses the fate of 
“wrongdoers” and “sinners” as “a sword is given” and judgment is placed “into the hands of the 
righteous” (91:12; cf. Animal Apocalypse at 90:19). A text such as this may well have contributed 
to justifying activities such as Maccabean resistance against the perceived blasphemies of 
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imposed Hellenistic practices (e.g. 1 Macc 2). Further, depictions of reward (91:13: “they will 
acquire houses because of their righteousness”) imply what more immediately counts as 
wickedness and deceit in the Apocalypse of Weeks (see Parables of Enoch where economic and 
land-use injustices predominate). Contrasting the idyllic presentation of Enoch’s time (first 
week), the ninth week reflects a negative cosmology satisfied with nothing less than destruction 
of the world marred by “the deeds of the impious” (91:14). Finally, the full realization of 
righteousness throughout the cosmos is enacted in two ways in the tenth week (further divided 
into seven parts). First, the fallen Watchers are punished or destroyed (91:15), evidence certainly 
that broader Enochic traditions are in view (1 En. 6—16), but nonetheless narratively surprising in 
that the Watchers have nowhere been obviously introduced in the Apocalypse of Weeks (one 
might have expected this in week two). Second, a “new HEAVEN and new earth” becomes the 
eternal reality of the cosmos in language that is ethical and abstract rather than anthropological 
and embodied (91:16-17; cf. Isa 65:17; 66:22; Rev 21:1; 2 Pet 3:13). Week ten is followed by 
“weeks without end,” a way of indicating the permanence of the new order. 


Critical Issues. Date and Provenance. Most scholars assign a date for the work to the early 
decades of the 2™ century sce. This accounts for the Apocalypse of Weeks’ awareness of 
the earlier Book oF Watcuers (1 En. 1—36) while still preceding the MAccABEAN REVOLT 
(167 Bce), given the absence of specific detail regarding the incursions of Antiochus IV. 
More recently, however, Portier- Young has renewed focus on a potential Maccabean setting, 
suggesting it could be coded into references of active resistance against “impious deeds” 
and “deceit” as well as advocacy for use of “a sword” (91:11—12). One can at least say that 
both Jewish compliance with Hellenistic practices and the impending specter of actions like 
those carried out against the Jerusalem Temple by Antiochus IV dominated the concerns of 
the author. 

Language. Current manuscript materials available for the Apocalypse of Weeks are found 
largely in the form of Etutopic (Ge‘ez) traditions. While the larger corpus of 1 Enoch is variously 
attested (in at least fragmentary form) in Ethiopic, ARAMAIC, SYRIAC, Coptic, GREEK, and LATIN, 
for the Apocalypse of Weeks only Aramaic (4Q202, 4Q212) and tiny Coptic fragments add to the 
Ethiopic version. Only the fragmentary textual Aramaic materials from Qumran can be dated to 
the Second Temple period. 


Interpretive Issues. Challenging issues for interpretation of the Apocalypse of Weeks include, 
first, reconciling the misplaced order of the text in the only complete extant sources (Ethiopic). 
Although the current form of the Ethiopic text places weeks eight to ten (91:11—17) out of order 
to weeks one to seven (93:1—10), it is not difficult to see that these two sections belong together 
but in reverse order—this is corroborated by Aramaic textual evidence from the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(Stuckenbruck 2007: 50-52). Second, the relationship of the Apocalypse of Weeks to the Epistle 
of Enoch (the present literary setting) and the implications that restoration efforts have for the 
literary integrity of the Epistle continue to demand attention (Knibb 2005; Stuckenbruck 2007: 
62—64). Third, there is the more general question of how the Apocalypse of Weeks interacts 
with, and takes its place within the wider Enochic traditions, especially, the Book of Watchers, 
the Animal Apocalypse, and the Epistle of Enoch. Fourth, it is possible that the Apocalypse of 
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Weeks was subject to interpretation, as a small HEBREW fragment (4Q247) may be commentary 
that relates the vague content of individual weeks to specific figures. Finally, the stark contrast 
between deceit and VIOLENCE, on the one hand, with righteousness and wisdom on the other, 
raises the question of the closest parallels for such a dualistic structure in Jewish tradition 
(Knoch 2005). 
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Epistle of Enoch (1 Enoch 92:1-5; 93:11—105:2) 


The Epistle of Enoch (92:1-5; 93:11—105:2) is part of a multiauthored work commonly referred 
to as 1 Enoch. The body of the Epistle (94:6—104:8) consists of eight woe oracles situated within 
three prophetic discourses. The first discourse (94:6—100:6) contains six woe oracles pronouncing 
JUDGMENT against the wicked, interspersed with words of solace for the righteous. The second 
discourse (100:7—102:3) contains one woe oracle and presents the created order as an agent of 
God’s judgment upon sinners. In it, various cosmic phenomena mete out justice on the wicked. 
The third discourse (102:4—104:8) includes the final woe oracle against sinners who have died, 
though they lived a prosperous life and died wealthy. This third discourse provides a discourse of 
the righteous and wicked in relation to the perceived reality of their current circumstances. These 
speeches are contrasted with the words of Enoc, who corrects these misconceptions based on 
secrets that have been revealed to him in HEAVEN. That is, while it seems that the righteous have 
lived lives of suffering and oppression and have come to nothing in their death, while the sinners 
prospered and died with honor, Enoch assures them of a reversal of fortunes in the afterlife and 
the age to come. 

The main body of the Epistle is framed by a superscription (92:1-5; 93:11—95:5) that defines 
eschatological rewards and judgment for the righteous and wicked, respectively, and final 
admonitions (104:9—105:2) concerning true and false teaching (Stuckenbruck 2007: 189-90). 
The superscription and final admonitions have a different ethos than the main body of the Epistle. 
The former includes predictions about the righteous and wicked, while the woe oracles describe 
judgments on the wicked as if they are happening at the moment or have already occurred, 
though they are clearly future. Moreover, the woe oracles do not include calls for repentance to 
the wicked, but serve as formal, prophetic announcements of judgment that are set in place, while 
the righteous are encouraged to persevere (Nickelsburg 2001: 8). 
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When compared with other literature from the Second Temple period, the most obvious 
similarities are found within the Enochic literature itself, though the Epistle takes the denunciation 
of riches to a new level and more clearly pushes any expectation of material blessing for the 
righteous into the future eschatological age. While the Book of Watchers alludes to the corrupting 
influence of Asael’s revealed secrets in terms of decadence (8:1—2), the Epistle develops these 
ideas further (94:7; 97:8-10; 98:2; 99:6) in a more categorical rejection of wealth in relation to 
the faithful community. The calumniation of the rich is maintained in later Enochic traditions, i.e. 
Similitudes and Eschatological Exhortations, though not with the use of woe oracles. In the 
former, the rich are established as opponents of the faithful (46:4, 7—8) and are referred to as 
sinners, the kings of the earth, and those who possess the earth. In the latter, a life of suffering 
and poverty are more voluntary than they are a result of oppression (108:8—10). These same 
themes can also be found in the later GREEK tradition of WispoM oF SOLOMON (2:6—11; 5:2-3, 8; 
15:12) and in the New Testament (Luke 1:52—3; 6:24—5; 16:25; Rev 2:9; 3:17; 18:3; see also 
Nickelsburg 1979: 324-44). 

Similar ideas are also found in the documents preserved among the Deap Sea Scrotts. For 
example, the Damascus Community presents itself as the “poor of the flock” (CD A ix 10) and 
shows a decided concern over wealth gained by oppression (CD A vi 14-17; xii 6-8). Other Dead 
Sea documents share this perspective on riches and define those who are opposed to God as those 
who seek after wealth (1QpHab v 12a—vi 8a; viii 3—13a) and those who are faithful as rejecting 
riches (1QH® vi 31; vii 22—23; x 32-34; xviii 22—25a, 29b—3 la). Others also reflect an expectation 
for a future reversal of fortunes (1QpHab viii 13—ix 7; 1QM xii 12-14). 

By contrast, the Wisdom of BEN SirA reflects a deuteronomistic perspective on wealth, 
portraying it as the expected blessing of the faithful (11:14, 17, 21-22). It provides instruction on 
how to use it wisely (18:30—19:1) and to be faithful to care for the poor (4: 1-6). In addition, Ben 
Sira sees material blessing only as a feature of the present age with no expectation of reward in 
the afterlife (14:14-17; 41:1-3). 

The Epistle of Enoch is preserved fragmentarily among the Dead Sea Scrolls in ARAmaic and 
is also attested in the Greek Chester Beatty-Michigan Papyrus. However, it is only fully preserved 
in the Eruiopic tradition (Stuckenbruck 2007: 19-28; 185-87). Its attestation in 4Q204 and 
4Q212 provides a terminus ad quem of the middle to late 1* century Bce, while its use of the 
earlier Book of Watchers provides a terminus a quo of the late 3"! century Bce. The absence of 
allusions to the MACCABEAN REVOLT (167 Bce) further suggests that the various parts of the Epistle 
were written prior to this event. Possible references to the Epistle as a whole in Jubilees place it 
somewhere in the middle of the 2™ century Bce. 
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Birth of Noah (1 Enoch 106—107) 


Situated near the end of Ernioric ENocu (1 En. 106—107) is an account focused on the extraordinary 
birth of Noan. The righteous character of Noah was a topic of considerable interest in Judaism of 
the Second Temple period, especially as it is related to his critical role in the reconstitution of 
humanity after the FLoop (e.g. 1 En. 10:1-3; 83-84; 89:1—9; 6Q8 2 and 3; 1QapGen v—x; Jub. 10; 
Sir 44:17-18; Josephus, Ant. 1.73—75). One reason for this interest was the typological 
correspondence between the past FLoop and the future JUDGMENT of the wicked by fire anticipated 
by some in Israel: just as God had eliminated evildoers and purified humanity through the flood 
in Noah’s time, so would God act again in the impending eschatological judgment (see e.g. 1 En. 
10; 93:4; 1QapGen xv 10-11; Josephus, Ant. 4.33; LAE 49-52). In the estimation of at least 
some Jewish authors, Noah had a special connection to his great-grandfather ENocu as the 
inheritor of Enoch’s wisdom, righteousness, and knowledge of the divine mysteries. This 
connection comes to the fore at several places in the Enochic textual corpus, most notably in 
1 Enoch 106-107. 

In all of the existing manuscript traditions the story of Noah’s birth follows the Epistle of 
Enoch (1 En. 92—105). This includes not only the previously known Ethiopic, GREEK, and LATIN 
versions of the story but now also a fragmentary copy of the original ARAMaIc account on which 
these later versions were based, discovered in QuMRAN Cave 4, and given the siglum 4QEnoch* 
(= 4Q204) by J. T. Milik (1976: 55-57). The basic contours of the story are as follows: told in the 
first-person voice of Enoch, the listener first learns that Enoch’s son, Methuselah, took a wife for 
his son Lamech (1 En. 106:1). The marriage results in a most amazing son for Lamech and his 
wife, who upon emerging from the womb is colored white and red, possesses a full head of 
brilliant white hair, has stunning eyes that illumine the entire house, and can speak fluently 
(106:2-3). This last skill the newborn puts to use immediately by speaking with (or praising) the 
Lord. Greatly alarmed by the child, Lamech implores Methuselah to consult Enoch, whose 
“dwelling is with the angels,” about the infant (106:4—7). This Methuselah does, receiving an 
extended discourse from Enoch centered on the child and his place in the divine plan (106:8— 
107:2). While not stated explicitly, Enoch’s repeated reassurances to Methuselah that “the one 
who has been born is truly his [i.e. Lamech’s] son” (106:18, 107:2) make clear that Lamech 
suspects the child is not his. Enoch names the boy Noah, playing on the Hebrew meaning of the 
name to indicate that Noah would be a “remnant” for humanity and bring the earth rest from 
corruption (106:18). Enoch concludes his discourse by previewing what will come after the 
child’s time, a steady increase in wrongdoing to be followed in the distant future by a righteous 
generation, during which eviL will be finally destroyed and good firmly established on earth 
(106:19-107:1). Enoch connects this knowledge to the heavenly mysteries and tablets, to which 
he alone of humans has been granted access. The story concludes with Methuselah leaving Enoch 
to deliver his incredible news to Lamech: Noah is indeed Lamech’s son, and his stunning 
appearance portends his pivotal role in reestablishing righteousness on the earth (107:3). 

The appearance of the above story in some other Jewish sources has raised questions about its 
wider circulation, placement in 1 Enoch, and development over time. R. H. Charles (1893) was 
the first to recognize that the account is appended to the end of 1 Enoch with little connection to 
its surroundings, suggesting its secondary integration into the book, an observation that was built 
upon by Garcia Martinez (1992: 27-28), Nickelsburg, and others. Scholars such as Nickelsburg 
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(2001: 536-50) and Stuckenbruck (2007: 606-89) have now placed 1 Enoch’s version alongside 
a fragmentary, parallel account in the Genesis ApocrYPHON (1Q20) ii—v, which at some points 
shows verbatim agreement with 1 Enoch 106-107. The two stories are strikingly similar, though 
the Apocryphon’s version is considerably longer and includes many more details such as the 
name of Lamech’s wife Batenosh and her heated argument with Lamech over their child’s origin. 
In the Apocryphon, Lamech suspects that Batenosh has had intercourse with a Watcher, making 
Noah one of their illicit offspring. The response of praise by Lamech upon hearing Enoch’s 
tidings is also much longer in the Apocryphon than in | Enoch. A debate has ensued over which 
version of the story is more original (Machiela 2009: 8-13, 141), often intersecting with 
speculation about an originally independent “Book of Noah,” now remaining only in Noachic 
fragments embedded in other works. Additional texts that have been affiliated with the story of 
Noah’s birth include 1Q19, 4Q534—536, and Jubilees 10. 

Some of the features attributed to the infant Noah in | Enoch bear a strong resemblance to 
portrayals of figures (such as the Ancient of Days in Dan 7) in other texts associated with the 
future eschatological judgment (Amihay and Machiela 2010). Moreover, Noah’s startling traits 
are eventually applied to other characters from Israel’s past, both positive and negative. These 
include Cain (Tg. Ps.-J. to Gen 4:1; LAE 21; Pseudo-Philo’s LAB 21; Pirge R. El. 21), ABRAHAM 
(Testament of Abraham; Genesis Rabbah), MELCHIZEDEK (2 En. 23), and Moses (b. Sotah 12a— 
13a). Comparison may also be made with the accounts of Jesus’ birth in the Gospels of Matthew 
1:18-2:23 and Luke 1:26-2:40, and his eschatological description in Revelation (e.g. 1:12—16). 
Taken together, these traditions show that a handful of physical traits associated with the angelic 
realm became a favored way for Jewish authors to describe select individuals, both past and 
future, with a pivotal role in God’s cosmic plan for humanity. Noah was evidently among the 
earliest characters to whom these traits were ascribed. 
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Eschatological Exhortation (1 Enoch 108) 


The Eschatological Exhortation is the second of two appendices attached to what is commonly 
known as | Enoch. Its contact with previous Enoch traditions is obvious from the introduction. It 
includes the mediatory agent of Methuselah, though the writer goes further by including “those 
who will come after him,” meaning the righteous community (108:1—3). What follows is an 
APOCALYPSE (108:4—15), in which the fate of the wicked is revealed (108:4—7) as well as the 
promised reward of the righteous (108:11—15). Situated between these is an exhortation for the 
righteous to remain faithful (108:8—10). It is possible to see other thematic connections with 
the Similitudes, which has caused some to suggest that it serves as a summarizing conclusion to 
the entire Enochic corpus (Nickelsburg 2001: 552). However, it may reflect a later community 
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that saw itself as the persecuted righteous in the same way earlier ENocu traditions had already 
established, yet betraying a concern over the delay of God’s vindication of the faithful. By 
attaching his exhortation to the already widely accepted and respected tradition of Enoch, the 
writer would be able to provide credibility and authority to his own concerns (Stuckenbruck 
2007: 693). The Eschatological Exhortation develops previous ideas presented in the Epistle of 
Enoch such that the wicked are still seen as the rich and powerful, but the righteous are viewed 
as those who “love God” and “loved heaven more than their life in this world.” This presents the 
righteous as those who have decidedly rejected riches and have assumed a life of poverty and 
suffering. Further, their oppression is seen as a test from God. 

Eschatological Exhortation shares ideas from other Second Temple period traditions, 
especially those among the Dean SEA Scro.is. They can be found in the War Scro_t and its 
mention of the Sons of Darkness (1QM 1 1, 16; iii 6; cf. 108:14) and the Two Spirits Treatise and 
its reference to the Sons of Light (1QS iii 13, 24—25; cf. 108:11). It also shares similarities with 
WIsDoM OF SOLOMON with regard to the wicked oppressing the righteous poor (Wis 2:10-20), the 
righteous being tested and found faithful (Wis 3:1—6), the faithful shining forth (Wis 3:7) and the 
fate of souls in the afterlife (Wis 17:1-19). 

This final appendix to 1 Enoch is only extant in the Ethiopic tradition with no known attestation 
in ARAMAIC or GREEK manuscripts, though it may have once existed in Greek (Black 1985: 384— 
85). It is not found in the Enoch traditions preserved among Dead Sea Scrolls. Its dependence on 
Book of Watchers and the Epistle of Enoch provides a terminus a quo of the 2" century Bce. Its 
less-developed idea of eternal punishment compared to other Jewish and early Christian 
apocalyptic traditions (Stuckenbruck 2007: 694) and its similarities with other Christian writings 
suggest a date in the 1* century cE (Nickelsburg 2001: 554). 
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Enoch, Slavonic Apocalypse of (2 Enoch) 


Character and Content. The “Slavonic Apocalypse of Enoch,” also called “Second Enoch” 
(according to modern scholarly custom) or “The Book of the Secrets of Enoch” (as in some of the 
SLAVONIC manuscripts), is part of the long and complex literary tradition that circulated under the 
pseudonym of the antediluvian patriarch Enoc (Gen 5:21-24). Second Enoch is clearly 
influenced by the older composition usually designated “First Enoch,” with which it shares some 
narrative patterns, such as the patriarch as a visionary, the story of the fallen “watchers” (Gen 
6:1-4), astronomical and calendrical speculation, the communication of ethical standards, and 
cultic principles. Nevertheless, 2 Enoch arranges such traditional material in a new way. Unlike 
1 Enoch, the book displays much more interest in cosMoLocy than in sacred history. Moreover, 
while 1 Enoch assumes a broad milieu of Judea-Palestine, 2 Enoch breathes the atmosphere of an 
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urban setting in the piAspora. Most significant of all: whereas 1 Enoch loosely connects disparate 
material collected from earlier stages of transmission, 2 Enoch offers a more continuous and 
elaborate composition. It retells the story known from tradition, transferring it into a new context 
and adapting it in order to address new theological challenges. 

Usually 2 Enoch is labeled an “Arocaypse.” Whether or not this is an appropriate designation 
for the work, 2 Enoch narrates a heavenly journey that includes the seer’s temporary return to 
earth followed by his final departure, visions and auditions, an accompanying angel who 
interprets the visions (angelus interpres), a description of the divine throne and the frightening 
appearance of God, ethical instructions, and the rudiments of cultic practice. The course of 
history on earth plays only a marginal role in the work, and the themes of CREATION and the 
cosmic order are given primary attention. 

Second Enoch consists of three main sections, which (1) narrate a heavenly journey (chs. 
1-39), (2) offer ethical instructions (40—67), and (3) recount the origins of priestly worship (68— 
73). Within these sections, further subdivisions can be discerned: In the heavenly journey Enoch 
visits the seven heavens (3—23), God reveals the mysteries of creation (24—25), and Enoch returns 
to earth for a period of time. The ethical instructions are presented in the context of Enoch’s 
travel report (40—42), include a series of admonitions (42-54), and narrate the patriarch’s 
testament (55—67). The section concerned with origins of priestly worsHiP is unusual; it begins 
with an account of Methusalem and Nir’s priesthood during the antediluvian period (68—70), tells 
of MELCHIZEDEK’s miraculous birth (71-72), and then recounts the deluge that brings primordial 
time to a close (73). This structure reflects a particular logic, covering in narrative form three 
main areas of theological discussion: worldly wisdom, human ethics, and original cult (Bottrich 
1992). Whereas each item is scattered among different parts of 1 Enoch, 2 Enoch draws them 
together into a coherent theological arrangement. 

As stated, the narrative frame (chs. 1-39 and 68-73), as is the case with the 1 Enoch 
traditions, focuses on primordial time. The concluding story of Melchizedek’s marvelous birth 
and final translation should be regarded as integral to the book (rather than as a later appendix; 
contra Charles and Morfill 1896: 88—93), not only because the manuscript evidence does not 
distinguish between these sections but also because of the work’s overall narrative and 
theological structure. The final section can be seen as a summing up of the entire work, in which 
Enoch’s revelations and admonitions are transformed into a cultic framework that, in turn, 
provides orientation for postdiluvian humanity. Whereas the flood and the Noau-tradition in 1 
Enoch are mentioned more marginally (e.g. chs. 106-107), they function as a final conclusion 
to 2 Enoch. 


Manuscripts and Original Language. Second Enoch is preserved solely in Slavonic translation, 
made from a GREEK Vorlage in perhaps the 11"/12" century. The most striking argument for the 
underlying Greek text is Adam’s name, which, taken as an acronym from the four directions east- 
west-north-south (2 En. 30:13—14), only works on the basis of Greek vocabulary. In addition, the 
Slavonic text is close to Greek diction and often looks like a blueprint of an underlying Greek 
text. The many Hebraisms simply are due to general imitation of biblical language. The discovery 
of Coptic fragments (Böttrich 2013) would be an important development; however, as long as 
the original Coptic text is withheld and only a reconstructed English translation is available, the 
claim has yet to be verified. 
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The manuscript tradition spans from the 14" to the 18" century. It contains, in addition to full 
texts, a number of fragments found in secondary contexts. One of the main problems for textual 
study is the existence of at least two “recensions,” a longer and a shorter (with some identifying 
even more). The difference between the recensions is marked especially by the presence or 
absence of particular theological items, by the shape of the creation account (2 En. 27:4—32:2), 
or by the order of the text concerning Enoch’s return to earth (chs. 36—40). 

The most important manuscripts (see Béttrich 1995: 790-95) are as follows. The longer 
recension is preserved in R (2 En. 1—73:9, 16" to 17 or 14" cent.), J (1-71:4, 15 to 16" cent.), 
and P (1-68:7, 17" to 18" cent.), while the shorter recension is extant in U, A, and B (1-72:10, 
15", 16" and 17" cent., respectively), and in B? (1701), N, and V (1—67:3, the latter two being 16" 
cent.). The significant fragments are in Chr (parts of chs. 11-58, 17" cent.), P? (28:1-32:2, 18" 
cent.), Tr (summary of chs. 67—72, 16" cent.), Syn (71:72, 16" cent.), and MPr (parts of chs. 
40-65, 14" cent.). 

The relation between the recensions is one of the work’s most debated issues. The first editors, 
including Sokolov (1910), Charles and Morfill (1896), and Bonwetsch (1896, 1922), preferred 
the longer one. Later, however, Vaillant (1976) favored the shorter. With Andersen (1983) and 
Bottrich (1995) the pendulum has swung back to the longer (cf. Macaskill 2013: 31-33), though 
the question at present seems open and undecided. 

The basic edition, indispensable because of its plethora of material, is Sokolov’s text 
collection, as it includes an edition of the currently lost manuscript R (1910). Vaillant prepared a 
critical edition of the shorter recension on the basis of manuscript U. At the moment, the best 
access to the Slavonic text tradition as such is offered in Macaskill’s synoptic edition of both 
recensions (2013). 


Provenance and Date. The setting and theological shape of 2 Enoch is best explained in relation 
to Hellenistic diaspora Judaism. Many indicators point to ALEXANDRIA (Bottrich 1995: 810-12). 
The Coptic fragments—if these can be verified—would also support such an origin. 

Second Enoch clearly presupposes the older Enoch tradition as compiled in 1 Enoch. If this is 
so, the work was not composed before the turn of the Common Era. On the other hand, the book 
bears no trace of Jerusalem’s disaster under the Romans in 70 ce (Bottrich 1995: 812-13). Thus 
it probably dates toward the end of the 1* century cE. 

Within the wider field of Enoch literature, 2 Enoch stands between 1 Enoch (in its compilation 
of old traditions) and 3 Enoch (in its development of mystical ideas connected with the figure of 
Enoch-Metatron). Second Enoch seems to be an important link in the transformation process 
from earlier apocalyptic to later mystical thinking (Orlov 2005). 


Textual Integrity. Originating presumably in the Alexandrian Jewish diaspora during the 1* 
century cE, 2 Enoch reached Slavic soil about 1000 years later, of course not without other 
influences during transmission. The Bogomils, living in the Balkan region between the 10" and 
the 15" century and known for their dualistic heresy, knew the book, but were not responsible for 
its final shape (as erroneously supposed by scholars for a time). 

During the long course of transmission, the text underwent many changes and corruptions. 
Whereas 2 Enoch 71—72 was an integral part of the work from the beginning, chapter 73 is a 
secondary Christian addition replacing an older (and meanwhile lost) ending. Among the possible 
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interpolations, there are at least three kinds that reflect Jewish mysticism, Christian exegesis, and 
Byzantine chronography (Bottrich 1995: 802-5). It remains, however, that an original text cannot 
simply be reconstructed by subtracting all obvious interpolations. The textual situation is much 
more complex and needs a careful analysis in every given case. One can get an idea of the 
original core of the book only in general contours by attending to its theological framework. 


Theological Importance. Second Enoch is a precious witness of Hellenistic-Jewish theology 
from the Alexandrian diaspora. The author tries to combine biblical traditions with philosophical 
thinking in order to attain a modus vivendi for Jews in a non-Jewish environment. This attempt 
takes place on a more popular level and also includes some tensions. Though one can find many 
echoes of Philonic thinking therein, it is of a simplified sort and does not reflect an elaborate 
philosophy. 

Creation and cosmology are the main items of the book—with much more emphasis on events 
before the creation account itself. In this context, the ADAM AND Eve story, which develops a kind 
of narrative anthropology, plays a major role. For the first time in Second Temple Jewish 
tradition, one can find a detailed description of seven heavens. Interestingly, both Hades and 
Paradise are located in the third HEAVEN. 

The ethical admonitions Enoch bequeathed to his sons approximate in content the later 
so-called Noachide commandments. In addition, the work suggests that something like the law 
was already known long before the Torah was given; as such, it was revealed to Enoch by 
dictation from the heavenly books (Badalanova Geller 2010). 

Based on Enoch’s instructions, his sons establish an archaic priestly cult. Methusalem 
becomes its first representative, followed by his grandson Nir, the brother of Noah. The story of 
Melchizedek’s marvelous birth (2 En. 71-72) is part of this narrative. The “Melchizedek” of 2 
Enoch has nothing in common with the priest-king of Genesis 14 apart from the name. He 
originates in God’s world, stays in Nir’s house as a stranger only for a short while, and is 
translated finally to “Paradise.” He simply functions as the heavenly archetype of the priesthood. 
Later Christian interpolators used the story to further unfold the Melchizedek-Christ typology 
already known from Hebrews 7. 

The concern of 2 Enoch is less to reveal heavenly mysteries than to offer the Jewish diaspora 
a theology that reconciles the best from biblical tradition to the beliefs of their neighbors. It 
consists of a Judaism with a cosmopolitan horizon and a remarkable willingness to integrate into 
Hellenistic society. 
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Esdras, First Book of 


First Esdras (also known as Esdras a, Greek Ezra, and in Latin Bibles 3 Esdras) is an early 
Jewish writing considered apocryphal in Western Christianity and canonical in some Orthodox 
traditions. First Esdras is preserved in Greek but was translated in the 2™ or the 1* century BCE 
from a HeBrew/ArAmaic original. Despite its close relationship with the Book or Ezra, it has 
been regarded as a separate literary work since antiquity (thus e.g. in Codex Alexandrinus and 
Codex Vaticanus). It should not be confused with 2 Esdras, which is a rather faithful GREEK 
translation of Ezra-Nehemiah. 

The content of 1 Esdras generally corresponds to that of Ezra, but there are three major 
differences: (1) 1 Esdras begins with an excerpt from 2 Chronicles 35-36; (2) It is concluded by 
an excerpt from Nehemiah 8:1—12; (3) Story of the Three Youths in 1 Esdras 3:1—5:6 has no 
parallel in Ezra. The parallels and major differences are listed in this chart [Verse numbers as 
used in the Göttingen edition of Septuagint. When different, verse numbers in English translations 
are in brackets. |: 


1 Esd 1:1-55 Excerpt from 2 Chr 35:1—36:21 

1 Esd 2:1-14 [2:1-15] Ezra 1:1-11 

1 Esd 2:15-25 [2:15-30] Ezra 4:7-24 (note the difference in location/order) 
1 Esd 3:1-5:6 No parallel in Ezra—Nehemiah 

1 Esd 5:7-45 [5:7-46] Ezra 2:1-70 

1 Esd 5:46-70 [5:47-73] Ezra 3:1—4:5 

1 Esd 6:1-7:15 Ezra 5:1—6:22 

1 Esd 8:1—9:37a Ezra 7:1—10:44 

1 Esd 9:37b-55 Excerpt from Neh 8:1-12 


Moreover, the order of some passages differs and there are smaller differences throughout the 
text. Although most scholars agree that already the Hebrew Vorlage of 1 Esdras substantially 
differed from Ezra, the reason for the differences is debated. Conventionally most scholars (e.g. 
Talshir 1999) have argued that the majority of differences were occasioned in the transmission of 
1 Esdras, but some scholars (Böhler 2016) assume that 1 Esdras generally represents an earlier 
stage of transmission. Arguments in favor of a single version range from details to general 
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tendencies and coherence (Fried 2011). A variety of models on the evolution of the composition 
have been proposed. 

Being theologically closer to Chronicles than the Masoretic Ezra, 1 Esdras presents a coherent 
story of how the TEMPLE, JERUSALEM and its service were restored. Priestly and cultic concerns 
have an elevated position. Whereas the Masoretic version refers to Ezra as a scribe and priest, 1 
Esdras also refers to him as high priest (in 1 Esd 9:39, 40, 49). The importance of the Davidic 
Zerubbabel is also highlighted in 1 Esdras, while with the Nehemiah memoir the Masoretic 
version portrays a non-Davidic governor in change of Yehud. It is possible that behind the 
problem lies a debate about the possibility of non-Davidic rulers governing Yehud during the 
Hasmonean period, with 1 Esdras being critical of the Hasmonean rulers. First Esdras (and Ezra— 
Nehemiah) may not contain much reliable information about the time of the described events in 
the PERSIAN PERIOD. For example, the allegedly Persian documents have been shown to follow 
Hellenistic conventions (Schwiderski 2000). 
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Esdras, Second Book of—see Ezra, Fourth Book of (pt 3) 


Esther, Book of 


The book of Esther is a novelistic history about a beautiful Jewish girl, Esther, who becomes 
queen of the Persian Empire. Esther and her uncle, Mordechai, save the Jews from the annihilation 
planned by Haman, the vizier of King Ahasuerus. The story takes place in the city of Shushan 
(Susa, southwest Iran). 

In contrast to the GREEK versions of the book, the HEBREw version lacks any form of God’s 
name or religious law, prayer, or rituals (except FASTING, 4:16-17; 9:31). The story is 
anthropocentric without any overt involvement of metaphysical power(s). The actions of the 
figures are described dramatically, with irony and a clear and beautiful style. It includes 
exaggerated numbers and fantastic descriptions. However, the central topic of the story—the 
annihilation of the Jews—is seemingly based on a real event (though not to the extent described). 
Similar VIOLENCE toward the Jews in the empire is attested in the ELEPHANTINE papyri, where 
Egyptians attacked the Jewish community and destroyed their temple (410 Bce). 


Date of Composition. The book is written in Late Biblical Hebrew and contains many ARAMAIC 
and Persian words and names, and it could not have been written before the time of Ahasuerus 
(Xerxes I, 485—465 Bce), nor after the composition of 2 Maccabees (ca. 143 Bce), which mentions 
“Mordechai’s Day” (i.e. Purim festival; 2 Macc 15:36). Yet Esther’s mockery of the Persian king 
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and his court is unlikely to have been written while a powerful emperor was still in control. On 
the other hand, since the book lacks Greek words and ideas, it was probably composed around 
340-320 sce, close to the collapse of the Persian Empire, but prior to any decisive Hellenistic 
influence. 


Esther and the Dead Sea Scrolls. The book of Esther is missing from among the QuMRAN 
manuscripts. Most likely it is not an accidental omission. Some suggest that the book was omitted 
was because it was written in the diaspora and not yet known in the Land of Israel, or because 
it never mentions God’s name, or because Esther breaches Jewish dietary laws when she eats 
with the gentile king. More likely, however, Esther was unacceptable to the Qumranites because 
it included intermarriage between the Jewess (Esther) and gentile (Ahasuerus), and because her 
demand for a three-day fast (4:16; beginning on 13 Nisan) would contradict the celebration of 
Passover beginning on 14 Nisan. This means that Esther either did not know or ignored the Torah, 
around which the Qumranites built their entire lives, which would have been unacceptable to 
them. 


Esther in Jewish and Christian Traditions and Theologies. The majority of Jewish people had 
a very different approach toward the book, however. It was canonized and achieved a respected 
place in the Hebrew Bible. Esther was translated into Greek, where six legendary additions were 
attached to it. JosepHus devoted an extensive section recounting Esther’s narrative (Ant. 11.184— 
296); the MISHNAH, TOSEFTA, JERUSALEM TALMUD, and BABYLONIAN TALMUD all dedicate a special 
tractate to it; it was subject of a special homiletic collection (Midr. Esth. Rab.) and two major 
Targumim; and it held a central place in the Purim liturgy. Moreover, many commentaries were 
dedicated to the book of Esther in medieval and modern times, and scenes from it were recurring 
subjects in Jewish poetry and art (e.g. Dura Europos synagogue; mid-3" cent. cE). Thus, the book 
was highly valued among the Jews and was understood to offer a unique theological message: 
Though during earlier crises in Jewish history, God interacted directly on behalf of his people; 
now, even when the direct interference by God is unseen, still he helps Israel and redeems them 
“behind the curtain.” 

Esther is never cited in the New Testament. Generally it was ignored by the church fathers, it 
played virtually no role in Christian liturgy, and no commentary was composed on it until 
Rhabanus Maurus’ work in 836. There was a long dispute about the inclusion of it in the Christian 
canon. Generally speaking, Esther plays very little role in Christian theology, if any at all. 


Haman’s Hatred as a Model. Haman voices the classical libel against the Jews: “There is a 
certain people, scattered and dispersed among the people in all the provinces of your kingdom; 
and their laws are different from those of all other people; and they do not keep the king’s laws: 
therefore it is not for the king’s benefit to tolerate them” (3:8). The first part of Haman’s claim 
reflects reality: the Jews were scattered all over. However, his claim that by keeping their own 
religious laws and cultural identity the Jews become separatists who ignore the collective social 
laws is completely false, and his conclusion that, therefore, the Jews’ existence is worthless is 
extremely evil. Similar accusations are also raised elsewhere in the Second Temple period, and 
beyond: e.g. against Daniel by the advisors to Darius (Dan 6:2—25), and against the Jews as a 
whole by the advisers of Antiochus VII Sidetes (133 sce; Diod. Sic., Bibliotheca Historica 34.1; 
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Josephus, Ant. 13.245). In later centuries, even to the present day, this kind of argument has been 
used by various anti-Jewish writers. 
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Esther, Greek Versions of 


Two GREEK versions of the Book or EsTHER are known (Hanhart 1983). An evaluation of 
their respective characters not only proceeds from a comparison of the two versions with 
each other but also from an understanding of the basic storyline and its features related in the 
HEBREW text tradition. In general, the book is a story about how a Jewish girl marries a 
Persian king and, together with her uncle Mordecai, manages to prevent a genocide against 
the Jews. The person responsible for planning the genocide is Haman, a top officer at the 
court. When Mordecai is promoted for having detected a royal assassination plot, Haman 
becomes jealous and seeks revenge by arranging to destroy Mordecai and his people, the 
Jews, through a royal decree. Fortunately, however, Mordecai is outside the palace when he 
learns of the decree, while Esther, who is inside the palace, arranges a banquet in order to 
talk to the king. After some “wining and dining,” Esther petitions the king for permission to 
write a counter-edict that would allow Jews to defend themselves against those wishing to 
destroy them. The king agrees, the Evit is averted, the instigator Haman is hung, while 
Mordecai is elevated to being second in the empire. These events are commemorated in an 
annual feast—Purim. 

The Hebrew Book of Esther is one of the five Megillot to be read on Jewish holidays. It is read 
at Purim, a feast celebrated on the 14" and 15" of Adar. The oldest complete Bible Codex, Codex 
Leningradensis (11 cent. cE), is often quoted as the earliest witness to the text; however, beside 
its inclusion in the older Aleppo Codex dated to the 10" century ce, there is also a text in the (St. 
Petersburg) Firkovich Collection, II.B.34, which, if its multiple dates in the manuscript can be 
correctly interpreted, could be dated as early as the 9" century cE (Sæbø 2004). 

The strange thing about the Hebrew Book of Esther is that it contains no overt religious 
element: the name of God is not mentioned (not even a reference to any god), and there is no 
mention of any Jewish ritual, prayer, or distinguishing characteristic. Some scholars claim that 
the absence of any religious element is why the book was never found among the DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS near QumRAN. In 1992 J. T. Milik did publish fragments numbered 4Q550 from Qumran 
and labeled them “proto-Esther.” Subsequent discussion has made it clear, however, that these 
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fragments ought to have been named differently (De Troyer 2000b), so that in Puech’s new 2009 
edition, they are labeled (stories about the) Jews at the Persian court. 

The religious lacunae were most likely perceived as unacceptable for biblical books, and the 
Greek translation decided inter alia to add religious elements to the story by means of not only 
Additions (such as prayers; cf. Kottsieper 1998) but also insertions into the translation of the 
Hebrew text itself referring to the character of God (De Troyer 2000a). For instance, the Old 
Greek text does not start with chapter 1 of the Hebrew Book of Esther, but with an appendix that 
contains an apocalyptic dream of Mordecai in which he understands what God had determined to 
do (App A:12). Addition C is a similar example of a theological addition: both Mordecai and 
Esther pray to God for help. The religious additions can also be found outside of the formal 
Additions. For instance, the wife of Haman warns her husband, “If Mordecai is of the Jewish 
people, and you have begun to be humiliated before him, you will surely fail. You will not be 
able to defend yourself, because the living God is with him” (6:13). The Old Greek translation of 
the Book of Esther thus provides a nice example of the rewriting of a story in order to adapt it to 
a religious context and/or ideology (De Troyer 2005). 

The Old Greek also adds elements that make the story more “realistic.” For instance, it not 
only mentions the edict promulgated by the king (albeit under the instigation of Haman) in which 
those who stand out from other people and who are following their own laws and life—this is the 
description of the Jewish people—are allowed to be “utterly destroyed” (Add B:6), but also adds 
the counter-edict (Addition E) according to which the Jews receive permission to live according 
to their own laws (Add E:19) and to defend themselves (Add E:20). 

Whereas there is discussion about the precise historical provenance of the Hebrew Book of 
Esther (with times ranging from the Persian king Xerxes to the Maccabean times), the Greek 
Book of Esther can be dated more accurately, given a colophon attached to the Old Greek text 
(Add F:11). The colophon dates the bringing of the Greek translation of the book to Egypt to the 
fourth reign of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, which most likely is 78-77 BCE. 

There is also a second Greek text (also called A-Text, AT). There is not yet a consensus about 
the precise nature of this second Greek text (i.e. whether it is a translation of a Hebrew text or a 
revision of the first Old Greek text) nor about how it is that this second Greek text features the 
same additions as the Old Greek. The second Greek text develops other elements of the story, 
with, for instance, Mordecai talking to the king directly (AT Esther 7:16-17) and Mordecai 
writing his own “counter-edict” (AT Esther 7:33-38; cf. De Troyer 2002). At the same time, 
other details are omitted, such as some precise descriptions of Esther in the beauty parlor. The 
second Greek text, even with its additional revisions, can be regarded as part of the larger 
reception history of the story of Esther and Mordecai (Carruthers 2008), in which the central 
message of Jewish deliverance in anti-Semitic contexts remains as vital and as necessary as ever 
(Miller 2014). 
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Eupolemus 


The name Eupolemus refers to the Jewish ambassador from the prominent priestly family of 
Accos whom Jupas MAccaBEus sent to Rome to establish an alliance (1 Macc 8:17; 2 Macc 4:11). 
It is to this figure that a fragmentary history in GREEK is attributed by some ancient authors and 
most modern scholars. The work known as Eupolemus was originally entitled On the Kings in 
Judea. Preserved by ALEXANDER POLyHisTor, it only survives in five fragments quoted or 
paraphrased from Polyhistor’s work by Clement of Alexandria in his Stromateis and Eusebius of 
Caesarea in his Praeparatio evangelica. Most scholars agree that a sixth fragment Eusebius 
ascribed to Eupolemus (Praep. ev. 9.17.2—9) does not go back to this author and therefore should 
be regarded as PsEUDO-EUPOLEMUS. 

Fragment 1 of Eupolemus depicts Moses as the first wise man and relates that he gave the 
alphabet to the Jews, from whom the Phoenicians and Greeks received it. The second and longest 
fragment focuses on the military campaigns and international relations of DAvip and SOLOMON 
and their construction of the First Temple. It also includes four letters that employ Greek 
epistolary conventions that strongly resemble those of Hellenistic royal correspondence preserved 
in INSCRIPTIONS (Keddie 2013). The letters by Solomon and Souron, the king of Tyre, are modeled 
on Solomon’s exchange with Hiram of Tyre in 3 Kingdoms and 2 Chronicles of the Septuagint, 
while the letters between Solomon and Vaphres, the king of Ecyrt, have no scriptural precedent. 
Fragment 3 briefly concludes the history of Solomon. The fourth fragment picks up the history 
with Jeremiah, containing an early attestation of the tradition that Jeremiah saved the ark and 
tablets when the Temple was destroyed. Fragment 5 is Clement’s paraphrase of Eupolemus’ 
chronology rather than a quotation. 

Since the influential study of Freudenthal (1875), the theory that these five fragments were 
written by the Maccabean ambassador Eupolemus in 158/57 Bce has become standard, but is 
not without problems. This dating is based on fragment 5, where Clement conveys that 
Eupolemus dated his history according to the “fifth year of the reign of Demetrius, in the 
twelfth year that Ptolemy ruled over Egypt.” Assuming the Maccabean connection, most 
scholars have accepted Freudenthal’s claim that the year in question is the fifth of Demetrius I 
Soter and twelfth of Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II, or 158/57 (Wacholder 1974; Holladay 1983). 
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Critics have dissented, however, that Ptolemy VII was only king of Cyrene at this time, not 
Egypt as Clement specified. Clancy (2009) has proposed that a more likely year is 141 Bce, the 
fifth year of Demetrius II Nicator and twelfth year that Ptolemy VIII ruled Egypt, as well as 
the year the Judeans gained independence from Seleucid rule. If correct, this later date makes 
the theory of composition by the Maccabean ambassador less attractive, especially considering 
that the surviving fragments nowhere refer to Eupolemus by name. That fragments of a separate 
work were attributed to Eupolemus (Pseudo-Eupolemus) and JosEpHus considered a historian 
named Eupolemus a sympathetic non-Jew (Ag. Ap. 1.218) while never associating the 
Maccabean Eupolemus with a written source raises the question of whether this work should 
be considered pseudonymous. Its only concrete dating constraint is a terminus ante quem with 
Polyhistor in the mid-1* century Bce. Whichever date one prefers as the reference point, the 
work could have been produced later still. Clues that the author’s first language was Hebrew 
along with his interest in political affairs in Judea suggest a provenance in Judea, though the 
diaspora cannot be ruled out. 

The author of Eupolemus engaged in apologetic historiography much like other Hellenistic- 
Jewish writers. Because he relied so heavily on 3 Kingdoms and 2 Chronicles of the Septuagint 
(but also with recourse to a Hebrew version), adding, omitting, and harmonizing as he saw fit, the 
work also resembles those sources deemed “rewritten Scriptures.” Those who accept the earlier 
date usually consider the text to be political propaganda for the Maccabees. If a later date is 
preferred, the text may be considered supportive of the Hasmoneans, and particularly their 
expansion of Judea to the breadth of Solomon’s kingdom (Keddie 2013). In either case, the text 
strongly endorses a Judean ruler while promoting irenic relations with neighboring kingdoms. 
Like nearly contemporaneous texts (PSEUDO-HEcATAEus, | Maccabees, 2 Maccabees, LETTER OF 
ARISTEAS), it glorifies the Jerusalem Temple and its leadership. Unlike most Jewish texts, though, 
Eupolemus places the Temple on an international stage without rejecting other gods and temples, 
for it indiscriminately mentions a golden pillar that Solomon contributed to Souron for the 
Temple of Zeus at Tyre. 
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Eupolemus, Pseudo- 


The early church historian Eusebius of Caesarea preserves a number of fragments from the 
Jewish historian EuroLemus in his monumental Praeparatio evangelica, written during the early 
4" century ce. Eusebius derives his knowledge of Eupolemus indirectly from the Greek historian 
ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR (80-35 Bce) and his work, On the Jews of Assyria. In his 1875 study of 
Alexander Polyhistor, J. Freudenthal (1875) was the first to suggest that not all of the fragments 
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attributed to Eupolemus by Polyhistor were actually the work of that historian. “Pseudo- 
Eupolemus” has since become a common scholarly designation for two passages in Praeperatio 
evangelica (9.17.2—9 and 9.18.2) that likely derived from another historian during the Hellenistic 
period. The majority view is that Alexander Polyhistor inaccurately attributed the former, longer 
fragment to Eupolemus. The later, extremely short passage is simply listed as deriving from “an 
anonymous work.” The two are often treated as the work of a singular author (Sterling 1991: 
187-206; Collins 2000: 47-51). 

The longer fragment is an example of the genre of “competitive historiography” (Collins 
2000: 46). As Jewish traditions encountered the larger historical, literary, and cultural traditions 
of the Hellenistic world, Jewish historians responded by asserting the antiquity and superiority of 
their own heritage over against the dominant culture. They were not unique in this regard. 
ManeTHOo and Berossus undertook similar competitive historiographical work in Ecypr and 
Babylon, respectively. The undisputed Eupolemus fragments, for example, argue that Moses was 
the “first wise man,” who “first taught the alphabet to the Jews, and the Greeks received it from 
the Phoenicians” (Praep. ev. 9.26.1). The claim is that the dominant and militarily powerful 
Hellenistic culture is derived ultimately from the figure of Moses. 

The main fragment of Pseudo-Eupolemus (9.17.2—9) is consistent with these broader attempts 
to synchronize Jewish and non-Jewish historical and cultural traditions. It opens by claiming that 
Babylon was founded by Giants, who escaped the FLoop and attempted to construct a tower. Most 
of the fragment focuses attention on ABRAHAM, who is said to have excelled “in nobility and 
wisdom” and to have learned astrology from the Babylonians. He takes this “scientific” 
knowledge with him as he migrates and teaches it to the Phoenicians. There follows a story of 
Abraham, similar to one found in Genesis 14, wherein his is forced to fight a battle (here with 
Armenians) to recover his nephew and their family (Bowley 1996). The just character of Abraham 
is highlighted in this account as he returns prisoners taken during this conflict without accepting 
payment for them and only seeks compensation for his losses. Abraham encounters and receives 
gifts from MELCHIZEDEK at Argarizin. A famine forces Abraham to take refuge in Egypt. As in the 
biblical account (Gen 12:10-20), Abraham lies and claims that his wife is his sister. Unlike the 
text of Genesis, the writer is deeply concerned to highlight that Pharaoh did not have intercourse 
with Sarah. A final section, without biblical parallel, details Abraham’s travel to HELIOPOLIS and 
mentions his instruction of the Egyptian priests in astrology and “other sciences” (9.17.8). The 
fragment concludes by claiming that Abraham attributed his knowledge of these sciences to 
Enocu; a lengthy genealogy ends by equating Enoch with the Greek figure of Atlas. Enoch’s own 
astronomical knowledge, furthermore, is said to derive from his father Methuselah by means of 
angelic instruction. The shorter fragment (9.18.2) claims that Abraham traced his lineage back to 
the giants who escaped the flood, settled in Babylon, built a tower, and were ultimately scattered 
by God. 

These short and sometimes enigmatic fragments have fueled scholarly speculation about the 
religious background and worldview of Pseudo-Eupolemus. His work is generally dated to 
around 300 sce. While there remains a minority view which claims that the longer fragment 
could plausibly derive from the genuine Eupolemus, two main issues are decisive for arguing that 
the longer fragment is from another historian. One argument claims that the figures of Abraham 
and Moses function in a very similar fashion in both the genuine and debated fragments: both are 
presented as bringers of culture and learning. Though possible, it is not likely that a single author 
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could ascribe foundational cultural functions to two different figures deriving from different 
moments in Israel’s sacred history. The other major issue is the reference to Abraham’s encounter 
with Melchizedek at “Agarizin” and the claim that it was the “mountain of the Most High” in 
9.17.6. This is interpreted as a reference to the Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim. Many 
scholars hear in this phrase a muted and early Samaritan polemic against the larger Jewish claims 
to the unique and superior status of Jerusalem and its Temple. For this reason Pseudo-Eupolemus 
has simply been referred to as “the anonymous Samaritan” by Hengel (Hengel 1974: 1.88; cf. 
Wachholder 1963). Others interpreters (cf. Kartveit 2009: 243-56) are less willing to conclude 
the Samaritan origin of the anonymous historian on such a thin basis. 
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Exodus, Book of 


The book of Exodus, considered one of the five books of Moses during the Second Temple 
period, is one of the most important and foundational literary works in the Judeo-Christian 
religious tradition. It is known in Hebrew as nnw (šmôt, “names”) based on the first words of the 
book. In the Greek tradition, the book is typically known as é€0d0¢ (exodos, “exit, way out”) 
from which comes the Latinized English title Exodus. 


Contents. Critical scholars generally agree that the book of Exodus as it was known in the 
late Second Temple period was the product of numerous compilations of material and layers 
of editing carried out in priestly and scribal circles. This editing activity expanded the text and 
enhanced links between the book of Exodus and the other books of the PentatEucn, though there 
is very little agreement on how exactly this happened. The latest redactional layers prior to stages 
that can be reconstructed by comparing preserved documentary evidence were most probably 
composed in the Persian (early Second Temple) period. It is uncertain how much of this activity 
would have been known to the scribes and scholars who transmitted the text, but the fact that they 
continued using similar editorial techniques in the documented tradition of the book suggests 
some degree of continuity in the scribal tradition. 

Nevertheless, the book of Exodus existed in a relatively fixed form throughout most of the 
Second Temple period, consisting of set contents and structure and a recognizable text, with limited 
internal variation due to scribal errors and ongoing editorial processes (White Crawford 2012: 66; 
VanderKam 2012: 9; Longacre 2015: 203). This near-universally recognized book of Exodus at 
minimum contained the oppression of the Israelites in Ecyrt, the early life of Moses, the plagues 
against Egypt, the Passover, the Exopus, the WILDERNESS wandering, the COVENANT at Mount SINAI, 
the Ten Commandments, collections of legal material, and the construction of the tabernacle. 
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Manuscripts and Textual History. While the origins of the exodus tradition remain hotly 
debated, most scholars argue that the high degree of homogeneity in the documented tradition 
and the patterns of readings in the extant manuscripts suggest that all extant textual witnesses 
descend from a common ancestor, which probably can be dated no later than the 4" century 
BCE (e.g. Hendel 2010; Lange 2011; Tov 2012: 161-69; Longacre 2015: 229-36; Ulrich 2015: 
44-45). After its composition and editing into a form that would be recognizable as the book 
of Exodus to modern readers, the book continued to undergo certain changes that can be 
documented in the manuscript tradition. Already by the 3" century Bce, Exodus was preserved 
in diverse textual forms that show evidence of continuing minor literary development (Ulrich 
2015: 29-39). 

In the 3" century Bce, Exodus (and the rest of the Pentateuch) was translated into GREEK in 
ALEXANDRIA, Egypt, for use by the Jewish community. The text of this translation (called the 
Septuagint = LXX) differed from Hebrew texts now extant with frequent clarifying expansions 
and a shorter, differently arranged version of the construction of the tabernacle in chapters 
25—40. Scholars continue to debate whether this arrangement of the final chapters of the book 
is attributable to the translator(s) (Wade 2003; Wevers 1992, 1993), a later reviser of the Greek 
text (Gooding 1959), or the Hebrew text from which it was translated (Aejmelaeus 2007). The 
preserved Greek texts are indeed problematic (e.g. conflicting translation choices and internal 
contradictions), but it is perhaps significant that most of the longer texts in the known Hebrew 
witnesses can be explained as harmonizations between commands and their executions within 
the tabernacle account. Bogaert has argued that an Old Latin translation may allow 
reconstruction of a text form even earlier than that reflected in extant Greek witnesses (1996). 
The editors of 2QExod* and 4QExod? have suggested that they may have loose affinities with 
the text of the Septuagint, though they are not sufficiently preserved in the tabernacle section 
for comparison; indeed, no known Hebrew manuscripts attest to the arrangement of the 
tabernacle sections found in Greek texts. 7QpapLXXExod from around 100 sce demonstrates 
that by the 2™ century Bce, the text of the Septuagint was already being revised according to a 
Hebrew text then in use in PALESTINE, a process which continued throughout the history of the 
Greek translation. 

The earliest extant manuscript of Exodus is 4QExod-Lev' from the 3 century Bce. This 
manuscript exhibits a harmonistic text that clearly developed from an earlier, more conservative 
tradition. This type of text is most clearly evident in frequent harmonizations between 
corresponding commands and the executions of those commands, as well as between narrated 
events and the reported speeches describing those events (Crawford 2011; Sanderson 1986; 
Segal 2007: 10-17). Numerous other manuscripts from QumRAN (4QExod', 4QpaleoExod™, and 
the so-called “[REworRKED] PENTATEUCH” manuscripts), the Samaritan version of the Pentateuch, 
and many secondary adaptations of the book of Exodus come from this same popular branch of 
the tradition, which accounts for about one-third of the manuscript evidence and exhibits internal 
differences and developments. 

A number of other manuscripts from the Judean Desert from the 2™ century BcE to the 2™ 
century CE attest to the relatively conservative transmission of the exodus tradition, albeit with 
some small editorial changes that differentiate them (1QExod, 4QGen-Exod’, 4QpaleoGen- 
Exod!, 4QExod’, 4QExod?, and MurGen-Exod.Num*). Medieval Jewish manuscripts trace their 
origins to one or more of such conservative texts, with very little change in their consonantal 
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texts. These relatively conservative texts often preserve the earliest recoverable texts of the book 
of Exodus. 

Documented evidence from the Judean Desert suggests that in the late Second Temple period 
the book of Exodus was sometimes copied separately in scrolls by itself and other times as part 
of large Torah scrolls (Longacre 2015: 148-53), a situation which obtained throughout the early 
rabbinic periods and into the talmudic era. Most of these scrolls are written in the square ARAMAIC 
script, but some are written in the old Hebrew script (4QpaleoGen-Exod! and 4QpaleoExod”). 
While there is no specific evidence for any Aramaic translations of the book of Exodus from this 
period, the discovery of a targum to Leviticus (4QTgLev) increases the likelihood that the book 
of Exodus was also translated and occasionally transmitted in Aramaic. 


Secondary Reception. The question of the existence of a single, closed canon of Scripture in 
the late Second Temple period remains a contentious issue. Nevertheless, in the case of Exodus, 
it is abundantly clear that nearly all Jews, Samaritans, and Christians considered the book both 
sacred and authoritative in the late Second Temple period and beyond, and it remained almost 
undisputed in later canons of Scripture. It is one of the most well-attested books among ancient 
manuscript discoveries in both Judea and Egypt, and it is one of the most frequently cited and 
adapted books in ancient Judeo-Christian literature (cf. Berthelot and Legrand 2010; Lange and 
Weigold 2011: 66-79; White Crawford 2008; 2014). 

Portions of Exodus were frequently excerpted for various usages. Passages from Exodus 
12-13 frequently occur in tefillin and mezuzot, as well as in excerpts from Exodus found in 
4QExod‘, 4QExod*, and 4QDeut!. The Song of the Sea in Exodus 15 was also excerpted in 
4QExod‘, and the facts that it frequently is written in a special stichographic layout (Tov 2004: 
170) and is said to have been used liturgically by Philo’s THERAPEUTAE at Pentecost (Newman 
2008: 462-63) make it highly likely that this passage had some liturgical usage. Exodus 15:1—19 
is also included in the Odes, a liturgical collection of biblical passages frequently appended to the 
Psalms in the later Greek tradition. 4QTestimonia (4Q175) excerpts part of Exodus 20:21 
according to the so-called “pre-Samaritan” version—which incorporates conflated texts from 
Deuteronomy—alongside other scriptural quotes. The Nash Papyrus (Cambridge UL MS Or.233) 
from Egypt excerpts and conflates the two versions of the Ten Commandments from Exodus 20 
and Deuteronomy 5. 

Many books within the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament and the “Apocrypha” quote or allude to 
Exodus, which was foundational for later Jewish and Christian literature. God’s deliverance of 
Israel in Exodus becomes a paradigm for his future deliverance. Moreover, the covenant that the 
Lord makes with Israel at Sinai becomes central to his relationship with his chosen people and 
the operational backdrop behind most later books. 

Several of the so-called “(Reworked) Pentateuch” manuscripts (4Q158, 4Q364, 4Q365, and 
4Q366) attest to ongoing editorial processes affecting the base text of Exodus, including such 
changes as large additions, transpositions, and conflations. Jubilees briefly summarizes the 
Exodus narratives, and Moses’ ascent to Mount Sinai provides its narrative setting. The TEMPLE 
SCROLL from Qumran (4Q524, 11Q19-21) similarly adopts the divine revelation on Mount Sinai 
as the setting for its reworking of the legal material of the Pentateuch in first-person divine 
speech. 4QParaphrase of Genesis and Exodus (4Q422) contains a brief summary of the Exodus 
story, and a number of other fragmentary materials from Qumran also make references to 
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elements of the Exodus story (1Q22, 1Q29, 2Q21, 4Q368, 4Q374—-377, and 4Q408). The Aramaic 
books TESTAMENT OF QAHAT (4Q542) and Visions of Amram (4Q543-—549), as well as the 
TESTAMENT OF Moses, each take important figures from the book of Exodus as their point of 
departure for further theological reflection. 

Within Greek literature, the book of Exodus also receives frequent attention, usually based on 
the Septuagint or revised versions thereof. Preserved fragments from DEMETRIUS THE 
CHRONOGRAPHER (3 cent. BCE) address numerous chronological challenges in Exodus. The 
Exagoge of Ezekiel the Tragedian (2™ cent. BcE) recounts the story of Exodus in Greek verse with 
added mythical elements. Exodus is also referenced many times in the works of Flavius JosEPHus, 
PHILO OF ALEXANDRIA, and the New Testament. The fragmentary remains of pap4QParaExodus gr 
(4Q127) refer to the Exodus story, possibly giving a historical review of the narratives, and the 
story of JANNES AND JAMBRES builds on the notorious magicians from Pharaoh’s court. This partial 
list of some of the most important evidence for the reception of Exodus in the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods provides at least some insight into the variety and wealth of Judeo-Christian 
literature using this particularly important book. 
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Ezekiel, Book of 


Summary. Ezekiel is the third of the Hebrew Bible’s major prophetic collections. Its opening 
verses locate the prophet in Babylonia, a priest among the exiles deported from Jerusalem by 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR in 597 Bce. The book can be divided into three parts: chapters 1—24 contain 
mainly oracles of judgment against Jerusalem and Judah; 25-32 continue with judgment against 
the nations; finally, in 33—48 the tone shifts toward Israel’s restoration. Ezekiel’s prophecies 
explain that the disaster of exile is the result of Jerusalem’s sin and, after the city has fallen, they 
envision the shape of a restored future. Dramatic visions of God punctuate the book, providing a 
kind of narrative structure: this moves from the prophet’s call in ExILE (1:1—28), through the 
divine abandonment of the Temple, Jerusalem (8-11), to end with YHWH’s return to a new 
dwelling place in the midst of perfected Israel (43:1-9). 

Ezekiel itself may largely have taken shape during the Second Temple period. Some recent 
interpreters, especially in the German-speaking world, see only a very small original core, 
supplemented by a series of substantial redactional layers reflecting the interests of postexilic 
groups. Even on the more common view that Ezekiel is largely exilic, there is wide acceptance 
that the book’s final form must belong to at least a slightly later period. The few copies of Ezekiel 
from the Dead Sea largely conform to the later Masoretic Text (1Q9, 3Q1, 4Q73, 4Q74, 4Q75, 
11Q4, MasEzek), but these are very fragmentary and only amount to a small fraction of the 
canonical text. By contrast, the oldest surviving GREEK manuscript of Ezekiel, Papyrus 967, 
contains several major omissions from the Masoretic Text, and its salvation oracles follow a 
different order, with chapter 37 preceded by 38-39 and followed directly by the Temple vision 
of 40—48 (cf. Lust 2007; Lilly 2012). Papyrus 967 may reflect an earlier Hebrew Vorlage than the 
Masoretic Text, and it is possible that its order and contents imply a more apocalyptic or open- 
ended eschatology. It appears that at least two variant editions of Ezekiel were current during the 
late Second Temple period, and that each subtly reflects its own theological agenda. 

Josephus, whose account of the exilic period includes some details of Ezekiel’s life and 
prophecy, states that he “wrote two books” (Ant. 10.79). This may merely refer to the shift from 
doom to restoration in the canonical book, but other texts associated with Ezekiel did circulate 
during antiquity. Most firmly established is the work found at Qumran known as Pseudo-Ezekiel 
(4Q385, 4Q386, 4Q385b, 4Q385c, 4Q388, 4Q391), which takes the form of a dialogue between 
God and Ezekiel (Dimant 2001; cf. Zahn 2014). This work both rewrites key texts from Ezekiel, 
such as the opening vision and the dry bones (37:1—10), and adds other material whose sources are 
less easy to identify. Attempts have also been made to recover a so-called Apocryphon of Ezekiel 
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from a series of quotations embedded within patristic writings, which are attributed to Ezekiel but 
bear little relation to the canonical text (Mueller 1994). The Lives of the Prophets, which some 
doubt to be a genuine Second Temple source, reports both a variety of miraculous acts and the 
prophet’s death in Babylonia at the hands of one of Israel’s idolatrous leaders (cf. Wright 1998: 
303-8). 


Qumran and New Testament Writings. At Qumran, despite the paucity of manuscripts and 
relatively little direct quotation, numerous allusions to Ezekiel provide evidence for the book’s 
powerful influence (Brooke 1992). Ezekiel’s status as a priest in exile may account for this, 
since the community could easily make typological connections between his exile and their own 
withdrawal from a defiled and sinful Jerusalem. The Damascus Documenr uses Ezekiel’s cryptic 
390 years to mark the founding of the community (Ezek 4:4-5; CD A i 5—6), and the prophet’s 
sharp condemnations of the city provide vocabulary and concepts with which the sectarians could 
denounce their enemies. In language reminiscent of Ezekiel’s polemic against Jerusalem’s false 
prophets (Ezek 13:8—16), these are “wall-builders” (CD A iv 19, viii 12, 18; B xix 24-26, 31-32) 
and “white-washers” (CD B xix 24). In the War Scroll, Gog is named as God’s eschatological 
opponent (Ezek 39:1; 1QM xi 16), and the surrounding text recalls the language of Ezekiel 
38-39. Ezekiel also offered positive images of faithfulness. The “sons of Zadok” of Ezekiel 
44:15, who “kept the charge of my sanctuary when the people of Israel went astray from me,” are 
the antecedents of the community (CD A iii 21—iv 2), as are “those who sigh and groan” over the 
defiled state of the Temple (Ezek 9:4; CD B xix 11-12). 

Early generations of the Jesus movement also found Ezekiel to be an important resource 

(Manning 2004; Kowalski 2004). The book is rarely quoted in the New Testament, but its mark 
can be seen in John’s “good shepherd” discourse (John 10), which recalls Ezekiel 34 and sees 
Jesus as its fulfillment, or in PAUL’s use of Ezekiel 37:27 to support his idea of believers as “the 
temple of the living God” (2 Cor 6:16—18). Revelation shows the most substantial dependence: it 
is likely that Ezekiel provided inspiration for both the structure of the book and John’s self- 
presentation as prophet. Revelation certainly reworks a number of Ezekielian themes, including 
the vision of the living creatures (Rev 4), the swallowed scroll (Rev 10:8—10), the battle against 
Gog and Magog (Rev 20:7-11), and the vision of the New Jerusalem (Rev 21-22). 
Ezekielian Themes in Other Second Temple Literature. If judgment against Israel’s “rebellious 
house” and against foreign nations occupy well over half the book, these themes are less 
prominent in Second Temple reception. Rather, Ezekiel’s visionary and eschatological aspects 
take center stage, especially his initial “visions of God” (Ezek 1, cf. 10), the vision of the dry 
bones (37:1—10), and the Temple vision (40-48). 

BEN Sira remembers Ezekiel for “the vision of glory, which God showed him above the 
chariot of the cherubim” (49:8), and this vision lies at the heart of a very substantial tradition in 
Jewish mysticism, which stretches from Qumran’s SONGS OF THE SABBATH SACRIFICE through the 
Targum to the Hekhalot literature and beyond. Ezekiel must stand behind throne visions in 
Enoch’s Book of the Watchers (1 En. 14) as well as other texts such as the Testament of Levi 
(5.1) or the APOCALYPSE OF ABRAHAM (17-18). At Qumran Pseudo-Ezekiel harmonizes elements 
of Ezekiel 1 and 10 to redraw Ezekiel’s vision, and unlike the original text, explicitly identifies 
the throne as a “chariot” (4Q385). If such esoteric reading of the book was becoming increasingly 
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popular, it is striking that rabbinic sources are rather more cautious, prohibiting all except the 
learned from reading the “work of the chariot,” and warning of Ezekiel’s potentially dangerous 
consequences (e.g. m. Hag. 2:1, b. Hag. 11b—16a). 

Within the context of the book, Ezekiel’s vision of dry bones returning to life (37:1—10) refers 
primarily to Israel’s coming national RESTORATION. Later it was often understood more literally as 
a promise of individual bodily RESURRECTION. This interpretation is already present at Qumran, 
where Pseudo-Ezekiel reapplies Ezekiel’s text to describe resurrection as a reward for faithfulness 
(4Q385, 4Q386). In 4 Maccabees, the product of a more hellenized Judaism, Ezekiel’s question 
“Shall these dry bones live?” is one of a chain of proof texts that encouraged the seven brothers 
to endure their torments in the hope of resurrection (4 Macc 18:17). 

Interpreters have long struggled to determine whether Ezekiel’s final Temple vision (40-48) 
is a realistic program, a heavenly vision, or an eschatological promise. Different emphases are 
already visible in early Jewish interpretation. The best examples come from Qumran, where the 
Temple Scroll’s instructions for a future sanctuary and city draw on Ezekiel to supplement its 
main sources in Exodus, Kings, and Chronicles. The Aramaic New JERUSALEM TEXT is more 
obviously dependent on Ezekiel, replicating the model of an angelic “guided tour” through the 
new city, and reimagining his vision on a more massive scale, with greater detail about the 
wonderful construction of the city. The liturgical Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice draws on Ezekiel 
40—48 both for structure and for content (Newsom 1985): the closest parallels are in the twelfth 
song, which describes the divine chariot throne as well as the architectural details of the Temple 
it occupies (4Q405). While the Temple Scroll and New Jerusalem seem more eschatological in 
focus, the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice transport the worshiper into the experience of the 
heavenly Temple. In the New Testament, Revelation’s new Jerusalem combines both heavenly 
and eschatological understandings of Ezekiel 40—48, but instead of a temple John sees “The Lord 
God the Almighty and the Lamb” (Rev 21:22). 
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Ezekiel the Tragedian 


Summary of Contents. The Exagoge (meaning “exodus”) was composed in the genre of Greek 
tragedy by “Ezekiel the poet of tragedies,” whose precise date and provenance are unknown. 
Although some scholars locate him in Asia Minor or in PALESTINE, it is most probable that 
Exagoge was written in the Jewish-Hellenistic context of ALEXANDRIA where a large GREEK- 
speaking Jewish community lived from the 3 century sce onwards (Grabbe 2008: 291-93). As 
regards the date of the work, the terminus post quem is the translation of the PENTATEUCH in Greek 
(3 cent. BCE), which is Ezekiel’s source text, while the terminus ante quem is the Greek 
grammarian ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR (ca. 80-35 BcE), who quoted fragments from the Exagoge 
(cf. Eusebius, Praep. ev. 9.28—29; cf. Lanfranchi 2006: 10-14). 

Ezekiel’s tragedy is not complete; preserved are only 17 fragments, quoted by Christian 
authors, in all a total of 269 iambic trimeters, probably belonging to seven or eight different 
scenes. The play is based on the first 15 chapters of the Greek translation of Exodus. However, 
on several occasions, Ezekiel distances himself from the Greek Bible (as well as from the 
Masoretic Text) by selecting, omitting, and amplifying the biblical material. He also introduces 
elements not found in Exodus. In text from fragments 1-3 Moses explains the background to the 
story, from the arrival of Jacos in Ecypt until his current condition as a refugee in a foreign land. 
In fragments 3—4 Sephora explains to Moses that the region in which he finds himself is called 
Libya, populated by Ethiopians and ruled by her father Raguel. Fragment 5 consists of a brief 
dialogue between Sephora and a certain Chum, probably her brother. Moses’ prophetic dream 
and its interpretation by his father-in-law are the subjects of fragments 6 and 7. The following 
fragments present a dialogue between Moses and God, which includes the encounter with the 
burning bush (frag. 8), God’s instructions on how Moses has to persuade pharaoh to set his 
people free (frag. 9), Moses’ hesitation to accept the mission to go to pharaoh (frag. 10), AARON’s 
promise to help (frag. 11), the sign of the staff turned into a snake and the equally miraculous 
cure of the leprous hand (frag. 12), and finally, God’s instructions concerning the plagues of 
Egypt and the institution of Passover (frag. 13), the Feast of Unleavened Bread, and THE Exopus 
(frag. 14). In a messenger speech (frag. 15) a soldier of pharaoh’s army recounts the miraculous 
crossing of the Red Sea. In the last two fragments (16—17), a scout announces the discovery of 
the oasis of Elim and the appearance of the mysterious bird. 


Similarities to and Differences from Other Second Temple Texts. The Exagoge is an example of 
Jewish-Hellenistic literature inspired by the Septuagint. Like other Jewish authors, Ezekiel adopted 
Greek literary conventions and genres in order to retell biblical stories (Jacobson 1983: 23-28). 
Ezekiel’s tragedy can be compared not only with Theodotus and Philo the Elder’s epic poetry and 
PsEUDO-PHOCYLIDES’ gnomic verses (grouped together in Holladay 1989: 301-529; cf. Snell 1971: 
1.288-301), but also with Demetrius’ historiographical writings, Aristobulus’ exegetical fragments, 
and ArTAPANUS’ prose narrative. These Jewish authors were influenced by the intellectual activity 
in the major Hellenistic poleis around prestigious institutions such as the Mouseion of Alexandria. 
Moses’ prophetic dream in fragments 6 and 7 has been linked by scholars to mystical literature 
and apocalyptic texts (e.g. 1 En. 14) describing the merkavah, i.e. the divine throne mentioned in 
Ezekiel 1. Although Moses’ dream has some elements in common with the vision of the merkavah, 
its meaning and function in the dramatic development of the Exagoge are completely different. 
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Critical Issues. Many questions surround the Exagoge. Most obviously, scholars debate its 
function—i.e. whether it was a closet drama designed for a reading public (because of the 
difficulty of staging some scenes) or a stage drama, designed for performance in a theater 
(Oegema 2011: 65—66). The last possibility cannot be excluded. If Exagoge was a stage drama, 
one may ask what kind of audience attended and where the performance would have taken 
place. In the past, scholars thought that Exagoge was performed for a non-Jewish audience 
in a “pagan” theater, because in antiquity Jews would not have been allowed to attend public 
theatre. But the content of the tragedy and the use of the first-person plural by Moses while 
addressing the audience seem to suppose Jewish spectators. Furthermore, recent studies on the 
hellenization of the Jewish diaspora in the Mediterranean East show that Jewish communities 
were not isolated from their fellow “pagan” citizens but were deeply engaged in the intellectual 
and civic life of their poleis (cf. Oegema 2011: 68—80). For instance, the metrical funerary 
inscriptions from Jewish necropoleis in Leontopolis and Schedia demonstrate that Egyptian 
Jews were familiar with the Greek poetic tradition. Additionally, poetry was a fundamental 
factor in the education (paideia) of Jewish elites (see Philo, Prelim. Studies 74). In this context, 
frequenting the theater was not an aberration of behavior for Jews, but one of the manifestations 
of their active participation in the collective life of their cities. On the basis of the central role 
played by the institution of the Passover and its rites in the Exagoge, it has been proposed that 
the tragedy could have been performed on the occasion of the annual celebration of the Passover 
(Lanfranchi 2006: 64—68). 
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Ezra, Book of 


The Book of Ezra describes the return of the exiles from Persia following Cyrus’ decree (Ezra 
1:1-4; 539 Bce), the rebuilding of the TEmpte (1:5—6:22), and the return of Ezra intent on teaching 
Torah (7:1—8:36), as well as the intermarriage crisis (9:1—10:44) that concludes the book rather 
abruptly. Both in the earliest HEBREW manuscripts and the Septuagint, as well as in rabbinic tradition, 
the Book of Ezra is treated together with Nehemiah as one literary work. The separation of the two 
is first attested by Origen (3 cent. cE) and was followed in the Vulgate by Jerome, who entitled the 
books 1 and 2 Esdras. Jewish tradition has adopted the division since the 15" century cE. 

The Hebrew in Ezra exhibits characteristics typical of the 5" century Bce (Polzin 1976) and 
uses Akkadian and Persian loanwords as well as Aramaisms. Several sections are composed in 
ARAMAIC (4:8-6:18; 7:11—26), probably due to the author/editor using Aramaic documents—it 
was the diplomatic language of the ancient Near East at this time—and continuing in the same 
language for convenience. No targum for the Books of Ezra or Nehemiah is preserved. 
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In the DEAD Sea Scrotts only three small fragments of the book survive in 4QEzra (4Q117) 
from Ezra 4:2—6 (in Heb.) and 4:9-11; 5:17; 6:1-5 (Aram.). These fragments were copied in the 
mid-1* century Bce and the text itself is practically identical to the Masoretic Text with four 
minor variations that do not substantially alter the meaning (e.g. different spelling of the “river” 
in 4:10; singular instead of plural verb “he searched” in 6:1). Ezra 4:3 may have provided the 
source for Yahad, a self-designation used by the QUMRAN community, although the word itself is 
not preserved in the fragments of 4QEzra (VanderKam and Flint 2002: 119). 

In the Greek translation the book is entitled 2 Esdras and unites the Masoretic Text’s version 
of Ezra and Nehemiah with the chapters numbered consecutively. Second Esdras in the Septuagint 
is not to be confused with the book by the same name in the Vulgate, which only contains the 
Book oF NEHEMIAH, or with 2 Esdras in some modern English translations, which incorporates the 
apocryphal work of 4 Ezra (and the Christian additions of 5 and 6 Ezra). The translation of the 
Septuagint shows mixed evidence for a kaige recension and Janz concludes that 2 Esdras is a 
marginal member of the group (Janz 1997: 154-70; 2010: 151-60). The translation is stilted and 
for the most part strictly isomorphic, following the HEBrew slavishly in a style described as 
“interlinear.” Its aim seems to have been to help users’ access to the source texts, and not to have 
a reading experience through the translation alone (Wooden 2006: 143). This method of rendering 
the original also suggests that deviations from the Masoretic Text may reflect variations in the 
Hebrew Vorlage rather than alterations introduced by the Greek translator (Wooden 2006: 144). 
A more significant change, perhaps ideologically motivated, seems to be the introduction in Ezra 
4-5 ofa tribute collector (popoAdyoc, phorologos—e.g. 4:7, 18) into the correspondence between 
the exiles and the Persian authorities, who are concerned for potential loss of tribute for which 
they are responsible. Wooden theorizes that this insertion may reflect something of the translator’s 
life circumstances (Wooden 2008: 248-57). 

Steiner dates the work to the middle or end of the 2™ century cE (Steiner 2005: 229-67), 
which allows for the circulation and acceptance of the translation before its earliest clear use in 
Eusebius’ (d. 339 ce) Isaiah commentary (Wooden 2015: 197). It is difficult to determine the 
location for the translation, as the Greek seems not quite good enough for an Alexandrian; on the 
other hand, one might expect more knowledge of the Temple cult and of Jerusalem from a writer 
in Judea. On balance, Janz opts for the latter (Janz 2010: 163-64). 

Some perceive a certain ambivalence about the figure of Ezra in reception history (Williamson 
1985: xlvi) as evidenced, for instance, in his omission from BEN SirA’s “praise of famous men” 
(chs. 44—49; for possible reasons, see Héffken 1975). The New Testament is also silent about 
him, though this is less surprising given the book’s very “Jewish” interests in Temple, cult, and 
law. In the canonical books, the figure of Ezra is portrayed as a second Moses who brought back 
the Torah and was committed to teaching it (Ezra 7:10; Neh 8—10). His legal innovations were 
considered legitimate interpretations of pentateuchal law (e.g. Ezra 10:3) both within the book 
(see Clines 1981; Saysell 2012) and in later rabbinic writings. The sending away of the children 
with the foreign wives in Ezra 10 also marks the possible starting point for the later rabbinic 
emphasis on matrilineal descent. Interestingly, a central feature of Second Temple Judaism, 
kashrut, is entirely absent in both Ezra and Nehemiah even though other key aspects of 
distinctiveness (tithe, SABBATH, and prohibition of INTERMARRIAGE) play a pronounced role in 
defining the postexilic community. 
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The significance of the person Ezra and the high esteem in which he was held from early on 
are demonstrated by apocryphal works in which he features (see 1 Esdras, an expanded and 
somewhat altered account based on Ezra and Nehemiah; and 4 Ezra, an apocalyptic account 
placing Ezra more immediately after the fall of Jerusalem in 587 Bce). 
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Ezra, Fourth Book of 


Introduction. Fourth Ezra is an influential Jewish apocalyptic work that responded to the 
destruction of the Second Temple (70 ce) and is dated to the end of the 1* century ce. Originally 
composed in HeBrew or Aramaic (Bloch 1957/1958), it is preserved in Syriac (Codex 
Ambrosianus 7al, 6"/7" cent. CE), LATIN, ARABIC, ARMENIAN, Coptic, GEORGIAN, and ETHIOPIC 
manuscripts that sometimes exhibit significant variations from one another (esp. the Latin and 
Syriac; cf. Stone 1990: 1—9). The Latin tradition, often also designated 2 Esdras, is associated 
with two additional Christian texts that function as bookends to 4 Ezra (2 Esd chs. 3-14): 5 Ezra 
(chs. 1-2) and 6 Ezra (chs. 15—16) (Figure 3.13). 

Fourth Ezra is a remarkable example of the reworking and transformation of Ezra the 
scribe (cf. Ezra 7), who is channeled along with aspects of other figures such as Moses, Job, 
Jeremiah, DANIEL, and Ezekiel. Fourth Ezra is not only concerned with recovery after 
destruction, but is also a work that redefines divine worship without the TEMPLE in a world of 
exile and loss. As such, it is arguably one of the most important texts for understanding the 
recovery and emergence of Jewish communities after 70 ce, especially in relation to the 
formation of rabbinic Judaism. 
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Figure 3.13 Excerpt from P.Berol.9096 Sahidic fragment containing text from Fourth Ezra 13:30-33, 40-46. 


Content and Critical Issues. In 4 Ezra, the protagonist is guided through seven visionary 
dialogues as he is confronted by destruction, the conundrum of EviL, and the possibility of a 
restored Torah; he also undergoes his own transformation from one of the people to one of the 
ANGELS. Already in the narrative of Ezra-Nehemiah, Ezra plays an inspired role as he presents the 
Torah to the people and is able to offer inspired interpretation (cf. Neh 8:1-8). It is thus not a far 
reach for him to assume a prophetic role in the narrative of 4 Ezra as well as an angelic, scribal, 
and liturgical role. 

Fourth Ezra is a text that participates in the larger range of reading and interpretive practices 
characteristic of Jewish literature from late antiquity. The book’s transformation of the protagonist 
through interpretation, its updating and actualizing of older biblical narratives in new contexts, 
and the creative deployment of constitutive narratives from earlier periods for the purpose of 
therapeutic reading are perfectly in syne with many other Jewish literature from this period (e.g. 
1 Enoch, Jubilees, TESTAMENT OF Moses, ARAMAIC LEVI DocUMENT, Second Baruch). Nevertheless, 
4 Ezra is remarkable for its careful and dynamic progression from the first through the seventh 
vision as “Ezra” moves from being a highly skeptical inquisitor to an inspired re-revealer of 
Sinaitic revelation. 

The visionary dialogues incrementally and systematically chart Ezra’s dramatic transformation 
(Longenecker 1995). Ezra begins with utter confusion over the destruction of the community of 
Israel. He is made several times to recount the history of the world in a way that leaves future 
paths unclear (3:4-36; 4:22-25; 6:38-49; 7:106—-111, 116-126). All these retellings are 
accompanied by Ezra’s refusal to accept the destruction, manifested by his anger toward the 
Most High and toward URIEL, his angelic guide and mentor. This confrontational tone persists 
until Ezra experiences a kind of epiphany that the law is immutable (9:26-37). 
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In preparation for the fourth vision Ezra is explicitly told to go to uncultivated land (9:26), 
though notably not to the desert, where he is confronted by a woman who is mourning the loss of 
her only child (9:38—47). At first Ezra tells her to get over her own sense of loss, because the loss 
of a world is so much greater than the loss of an individual (10:5—17). But when she refuses to 
accept Ezra’s reproach, he suddenly launches into an extraordinary lament (10:19—24), which is 
also a full-blown interpretation of Lamentations. Ezra is rewarded for this lament as it revealed 
to him that the woman is actually Zion herself, transformed and rebuilt and broken down once 
again (10:29-54; cf. Lichtenberger 1999). This vision not only enables Ezra to accept the 
destruction and overcome his Jobian refusal to accept the loss for himself and his people, it also 
transforms into a prophet like Daniel, though one with better interpretive abilities (cf. 12:10-12); 
he is presented more as a prophet like Moses (14:1—18). 

The seventh vision, like the fourth, constitutes a radical transformation. Whereas in the 
fourth vision Ezra mourns and accepts God’s immutability, in the seventh vision he receives a 
new law, surrounded by scribes on his right and left, in order to recover the first law that had 
been burned (14:19-26). But just as Ezra was given more prophetic insight than Daniel, so too 
he is now given more than the law (the Scriptures) that had been burned. In addition to the 24 
books of the law of Moses (i.e. the Jewish Bible), Ezra is also given 70 esoteric books (14:44— 
47). Finally, he is taken up with the ones who are like him, i.e. angels. The textual traditions 
linked to Ezra in 4 Ezra thus generate a new figure as well as build and expand upon an 
existing reputation of a past Ezra. 


Second Temple Context and Significance. Considered in relation to other Second Temple 
writings, the seventh vision of 4 Ezra is distinctive in two respects. First, Ezra is asked 
to rewrite Scripture itself. Second, and significantly, the text introduces the notion that 
Scripture is bipartite (Macholz 1990), containing an exoteric component for the many, and 
an esoteric component for the few. What is the relationship between these two sets of books? 
Do the esoteric books supplement the exoteric books by dealing with additional matters? Do 
they interpret the exoteric books by setting them in their proper context? Or do they negate 
the esoteric books, e.g. by teaching that only the few will be saved, a doctrine to be kept 
from the many in need of consolation? Since very little is said about the books’ contents, 
it is impossible to say. And yet the 24 exoteric books may well be identical with the 22 
books mentioned by JosEpHus in Against Apion 1.8. The identity of the 70 esoteric books is 
impossible to determine. TERTULLIAN, in De Habitu Muliebri 1.3., thought they included the 
books of Enoch. Scholars have long suggested that the 70 books consist of the Oral Torah 
(Torah she-b al peh) of rabbinic Judaism, the revealed tradition in the context of which alone 
the written Torah may be properly interpreted. No doubt there is a connection. Rabbinic 
Judaism may be seen as one development of the idea of a divinely revealed interpretive 
tradition that supplements Scripture. Indeed, in some rabbinic midrashim, the Oral Torah is 
described as a mysterion, a secret known only to Israel. Yet it is surely also true that the 70 
books are closely related to the supplementary esoteric traditions mentioned in the Enochic 
literature and in Jubilees, which are hardly rabbinic. Indeed, one distinctive feature of Oral 
Torah, namely its orality, seems incompatible with the supplementary traditions received 
by Ezra, which are—after all—books. It is possible, however, that no specific lists of books 
are intended. The numbers may be of symbolic significance. Thus, 24 (or 22) is the number 
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of letters in the Hebrew alphabet, while 70 is the number of the nations and languages of 
the world (Gen 10-11), the number of souls who went down to Egypt (Gen 46:27), and the 
number of elders chosen by Moses (Num 11:16-30). If 24 represents the minimal number of 
units with which every meaningful utterance may be formed, then 70 represents the totality 
of the world. 

In any event, 4 Ezra is itself an esoteric work, whether it is included among the 70 or not. 
Moreover, later communities that included 4 Ezra in their collections of Scripture may have 
identified themselves with the saved remnant (cf. Isa 10:20-22; 11:11-16, 37; Mic 5:7-8; Jer 
23:3; 31:7; Zeph 2:7, 9; 3:13; Rom 11:5; Rev 12:17). Whether or not 4 Ezra refers to specific 
scriptures, the point of Ezra’s re-giving of Scripture is symbolic. The law given by God is “the 
law of life.” This does not only mean that it is a law by which one should live in this world nor 
that one merits life in the world to come by it; it also means that, like life, the law itself is 
generative. 

Fourth Ezra witnesses to a period of time when Judaism and Christianity are developing 
distinct identities. Competing communities were in formation and were struggling to make 
sense of a world in crisis over a destroyed Temple (Collins 2016: 240-89). The matter of the 
authority of the law and its future place in communities that inherit Scripture would continue 
to be debated. 

Fourth Ezra is a work that transcends standard scholarly generic boundaries, engaging with 
liturgical, wisdom, legal, prophetic, and apocalyptic traditions. It illustrates the creative and 
tenacious voice of the post-70 cE community as it struggled to find a place to survive and sustain 
traditions in the face of destruction. Additionally, 4 Ezra participates in an ongoing discourse tied 
to various biblical precursors, and is thereby associated with the practices of PSEUDEPIGRAPHY. It 
is precisely such practices that authorized and generated new authoritative and inspired literature 
in the post-70 ce environment (Najman 2014: 123-54). 

In interpreting 4 Ezra, some attention should also be paid to Second Baruch, which is also 
preserved in the Syriac Codex Ambrosianus (Berger 1992). Along with 4 Ezra, Second Baruch 
offers a view into the struggles, traumas, and survival of Jewish traditions during the destruction 
and decimation of Jewish and early Christian communities between 100 ce and 300 ce. In Second 
Baruch, however, the protagonist is not associated so much with scribal activity as with an 
explicitly prophetic role. 

Fourth Ezra and Second Baruch, as well as other writings such as the Sibylline Oracles 
collection, 1 Enoch, and Jubilees, are examples of texts that combine prophetic and liturgical 
traditions from the Hebrew Bible and other traditions into a new composition that laments 
oppression and/or destruction yet holds out hope for a redeemed Jerusalem and Israel. These 
texts extend and expand the Mosaic, Jeremianic, Isaianic, lament, and wisdom corpora in ways 
that are both innovative and traditional (e.g. Knibb 1983; Harrington 2003). In particular, 4 Ezra, 
1 Enoch, Second Baruch, and Jubilees claim to have access to divine and angelic revelation and, 
as such, participate in a revelatory mode experienced through the lens of socioreligious and 
political crisis and destruction (as also the case with Book oF REVELATION). Their perspectives on 
the redemption of the righteous, as well as the place and function of a messianic figure, continue 
to be debated. Fourth Ezra thus bears deep affinities with a larger corpus of Jewish literature 
insofar as it extends, expands, and interprets old Scripture as new Scripture (as it was considered 
in the Syriac and Latin Bibles). 
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Finally, 4 Ezra participates in pseudepigraphy as an interpretive construct. Pseudepigraphy 
could develop out of a particular tradition, whether in relation to a past figure’s biography or a 
particular concept (Najman 2007). Fourth Ezra does both: on the one hand, it channels traditions 
associated with Ezra, Moses, Jeremiah, and even feminized Zion and, on the other hand, is 
prompted by the unprecedented destruction of the Jewish way of life. Fourth Ezra’s incorporation 
and interpretation of earlier traditions into a new organic whole testifies to those traditions’ 
ongoing validity even in a time of such a people. Fourth Ezra is also an important witness to a 
continued claim to revelatory access long after the so-called period of the “end of prophecy” 
(Najman 2014: 3—6). It exemplifies the gradual emergence of rabbinic Judaism and illustrates 
themes important to the rise of Christianity (Kraft 1979; Bergren 1996). Despite the fact that it 
memorializes loss, destruction, and disorientation in the face of trauma, 4 Ezra looks forward, yet 
allows a number of questions to be left unanswered: What will happen to the esoteric tradition? 
Can the interpretive community continue to perpetuate itself? Will there be a textual community 
awaiting an earthly or heavenly temple? Or, will there be a new community that rebuilds now a 
third temple in the face of new revelation and the period after destruction? Fourth Ezra inherits a 
rich past but also ushers that past toward a new future. 
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4Q174 is a fragmentary manuscript discovered in Cave 4 of QuMRAN containing contemporizing 
eschatological interpretations of biblical texts (Campbell 2007: 33-44). The manuscript, 
preserved in 26 fragments, is dated by its script to the 1* century ce. The name “Florilegium,” 
meaning anthology, reflects the diversity of the cited scriptural sources. Steudel (1994) has 
argued on the basis of material analysis and similarities in content that 4Q174 and 4Q177 are 
remains of different sections of a single original composition (contra Milgrom 2002), to which 
she gave the title “Eschatological Midrash” (others, “Eschatological Commentary,” e.g. Brooke 
2005). The work is paradigmatic of the type of composition designated “thematic pesher.” Both 
the terms “pesher” and “miprasn” appear in 4Q174 (see 1-2 i 14, 19), contributing to discussions 
about genres and techniques of ancient biblical exegesis (cf. Brooke 1985). 

The most prominent biblical passages to be cited in the extant portions of 4Q174 are from 2 
Samuel 7 and Psalms 1-2. In the oracle to King Davin in 2 Samuel 7, the prophet Nathan offers 
divine assurance of God’s eternal covenant with the Davidic dynasty. The text plays with the 
versatility of the word “house” and the concept of sonship, associating God’s establishment of 
the royal house of David with the construction of the Jerusalem Temple as the house of God, in 
the context of God’s special relationship with the children of Israel. In 4Q174 the theme of these 
“houses” is developed in an eschatological and dualistic sectarian framework. The text asserts 
that in fulfillment of biblical prophecies, the righteous “Sons of Light” will triumph over the 
sinful children of BELIAL (4Q174 1-2 i 8-9; cf. 4Q177 12-13 i 7, 11); they will also construct the 
perfect eternal Temple under the leadership of a Davidic messianic ruler (4Q174 1-2 i 2-3, 6). 
The text seems to designate the ideal righteous community itself as a Temple (the Temple of 
“Adam,” with the Hebrew D78, ‘dm also meaning human) in a spiritualizing expression that is 
similar to later self-representations of the Christian church. An exegetical messianic application 
that links 2 Samuel 7 and Psalm 2 is also found in Acts 13:33—37, which presents the resurrection 
of Jesus as the fulfillment of scriptural PROPHECY. 

The anticipation of an ideal Temple is a central component also for the Temple Scroll and the 
new Jerusalem texts from Qumran, though in these texts there is no mention of a messianic 
figure. PSALMS OF SOLOMON combines the motifs of a Davidic MEssIAH and “the house of Israel” 
over which God will raise him (Pss. Sol. 17:1—18:9); unlike 4Q174, however, Psalms of Solomon 
places no emphasis on the Temple. 
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The Gabriel Vision, first published in 2007, is an otherwise unknown HEsrew literary text, named 
for the figure GABRIEL, who appears three times in the extant text, speaking in the first 
person—?x772 71x, “ny gbry’l, “I (am) Gabriel” (lines 77, 80, 83). Although the word “vision” 
(jn, hzwn) has not been preserved, most commentators have compared the Gabriel Vision with 
other Second Temple literature in which a vision acts as the “principal means of revealing the 
secret lore to a human recipient,” and it has thus been understood as a dialogue between the angel 
Gabriel and an anonymous human seer (cf. esp. Dan 8—9; Henze 201 1a: 116). 

The Gabriel Vision draws heavily upon biblical materials, including quotations from the 
books of Haggai, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel as well as expressions from Daniel, Zechariah, and the 
Psalms, among others. It further shares motifs and vocabulary with later Jewish works, e.g. the 
hekhalot literature, piyyutim, Talmud, and Miprasu. The language is thus difficult to classify as 
it shares individual features with Biblical Hebrew, the Hebrew of the Deap Ska ScrorLs, and 
Mishnaic Hebrew. The script has been described as a formal Jewish hand of the Herodian period 
(late 1* cent. Bce to early 1“ cent. ce) (Yardeni and Elizur 2011: 25). 

Perhaps its most remarkable feature is that the Gabriel Vision is preserved not on parchment 
or papyrus but as an inscription written in ink on a large stone (97 x 37 cm). The front surface of 
the stone has been polished, while the back of the stone is rough and unfinished, suggesting it 
may have been mounted into a wall. The format closely resembles that of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
with the text arranged in two columns with 47 incised horizontal guidelines from which the 
letters are suspended. While the stone’s provenance is unknown, a location east of the Dead Sea, 
perhaps the Lisan peninsula (Jordan), has been suggested. Scientific analysis of the stone supports 
this, though the authenticity of the inscription remains a matter of debate (Goren 2008: 229). 

The Gabriel Vision is clearly a prophetic text, with the prophetic formula, 717? 77x 72/19, 
kw/kn ’mr yhwh, “Thus says the Lord” appearing numerous times throughout (lines 11, 13, 17, 19, 
29, 57, 58, 69), though presenting a striking difference from the biblical prophets as these words 
seem to be spoken by an angel rather than a human (Elgvin 2014: 14). It contains as well several 
apocalyptic elements, e.g. the angel Michael and “my servant, David,” a possible messianic figure, 
and the suggested setting of the text is a siege against Jerusalem by D837 3, kl hg’ym, “all the 
nations” (1. 13). The Gabriel Vision received much media attention due to the claim it preserved 
textual evidence for the death and RESURRECTION of a messianic figure on the third day before the 
time of Jesus, thus diminishing the uniqueness of Christianity (Knohl 2009). This reconstruction 
of the fragmentary text has since been refuted and further investigations have been more sober. 
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Genesis, Book of 


The book of Genesis is a largely narrative work that begins with the CREATION of the cosmos in 
six days (Gen 1) followed by a creation account set within the GARDEN OF EDEN (Gen 2). Characters 
in the book of Genesis may be delineated between those before and those after the flood narrative 
(Gen 6—9). On the one hand, there are significant antediluvian figures such as Cain, Abel, Seth, 
and Enoch; on the other hand, there are patriarchal figures such as ABRAHAM, Isaac, JACoB, and 
Joser. Genesis is intensely focused on stories about patriarchs and the children of Israel. Genesis 
ends with the death of Jacob, Joseph’s return to Egypt with his brothers, and finally Joseph’s own 
death in Ecypt. The book of Genesis was very popular among Second Temple era authors. During 
this time Genesis was transmitted in its HEBREW original, translated into GREEK, retold in ARAMAIC 
and Greek, the subject of commentaries, and referred to in a variety of ways (e.g. citations, 
allusions) in both Semitic and Greek languages. 


The Book of Genesis in Hebrew and Aramaic Tradition. Among the Dead Sea discoveries the 
book of Genesis is both preserved as a scriptural composition and interpreted, reworked, and 
rewritten. The oldest manuscripts ever discovered of the book of Genesis are from Qumran, 
preserved in 24 fragmentary copies in five different caves. The vast majority of Genesis 
manuscripts are from Cave 4 and all conform to the proto-Masoretic text type. The oldest copy 
is from Cave 6 (6QpaleoGen); it is written in a paleo-Hebrew script, which dates to sometime 
between 250 and 150 Bce; the latest copy is from Cave 4 (4QGen’) and dates to between 30 and 
68 cE. Elsewhere in the Judean Desert (Wabi Murappa'at; Wadi Sdeir; Masada) four manuscripts 
of Genesis were discovered, ranging in date from the late I“ century Bce to the early 1“ century 
cE. Before the discovery of the DEAD SEA ScroLLs the most important sources for the study of 
Genesis were the Masoretic Text (MT), Septuagint (LXX), and SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH. 

Genesis is used and interpreted in a variety of ways in the Qumran scrolls. Among those that 
rewrite and interpret the whole of Genesis are a previously known composition (Jubilees) and an 
unknown one (Genesis Apocryphon). A number of writings that were unknown before their discovery 
near the Dead Sea selectively retell parts of Genesis (4QREworKED Pentateuch; 4QCommentary on 
Genesis, ARAMAIC Levi DocuMENT; Paraphrase of Genesis and Exodus). Such selective interpretations 
of Genesis are frequently focused on, but not limited to, patriarchal figures (e.g. Jacob, Joseph, 
Judah, Naphtali). The Aramaic Levi Document (ca. late 3“ to early 2" cent. BCE), first discovered in 
the Cairo GENIzAH, is found in seven copies at Qumran and takes the patriarch Levi as its focal point. 
The Enochic Book or WatcHers (1 ENocH /—36), also previously known, takes as its point of 
departure Genesis 5:21—24 and 6:1-4; the Book of Giants, which is closely related to the Book of 
Watchers and is only known from Qumran and later Manichean materials, is likewise rooted in 
interpretations of Genesis 6. A handful of compositions are particularly interested in the first few 
chapters of Genesis and treat these either as part of a larger accounting of things (4QParaphrase of 
Genesis and Exodus; 4QWords of the Luminaries; 4QPesher on the Period) or base their cosmology 
specifically in the creation traditions of Genesis 1—3 (4QInstruction; cf. 1QH* XIV). 

Works such as Jubilees, Ben Sira, and the Book of Watchers may be considered apart from the 
Qumran discoveries; a neat division of the scrolls into “Qumranic” and “non-Qumranic”’ is 
problematic. In addition to these three examples, many of the scrolls that interpret Genesis do not 
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have a Yahad provenance and also may be described accurately as having been inherited by the 
community. Even this statement about a composition’s relationship to a Qumran community is 
difficult, however, because it assumes a purposeful gathering of scrolls into a “library” when, in 
fact, it is well accepted that the Dead Sea Scrolls are a “repository” rather than a sectarian collection. 
Therefore, the reception of Genesis as found in the Dead Sea Scrolls should not be associated, in a 
straightforward manner, with its use and interpretation by a marginalized community. 

Jubilees and the Genesis ApocryPHon are two of the most significant and extensive 
interpretations of the book of Genesis in the period. Jubilees retells and expands nearly the whole 
of Genesis and the first half of Exodus while preserving their narrative framework. In its final 
form, which is not preserved at Qumran, it is typically dated to the mid-2™ century BCE. At 
Qumran 15 or more Hebrew manuscripts of Jubilees (the earliest being ca. 100 BCE) were 
discovered in five different caves. Jubilees has a universal perspective of the Genesis story and 
the whole cosmos is in view when it relates the emergence of the nation Israel. Of particular 
concern is an emphasis that obedience to the Torah has positive results both in terms of relating 
to the nations and also a future renewal of creation (Segal 2007). The Genesis Apocryphon, 
found in a single manuscript from Cave 1 (ca. 25 Bce to 50 cE), is an Aramaic composition that 
retells selected stories from the book of Genesis beginning at Genesis 5. In this work narratives 
about Noah and Abraham are paraphrased in order to present these two patriarchs as exemplars 
of righteousness. Like Jubilees, the Genesis Apocryphon is not a product of the Yahad community; 
however, it is only known from Qumran. The Genesis Apocryphon is closely related to Jubilees 
and is likewise interested in themes and interpretive strands found in some Enochic literature. 

4QReworked Pentateuch** (ca. mid-1* cent. BCE) is an important example of a commentary on 
or paraphrase of Genesis. This composition is preserved in five different variants of which two 
are presented as complete manuscripts of the Pentateuch and three are collections of pentateuchal 
passages. Another such composition 4QCommentary on Genesis*“ (late 1* cent. BCE) presents 
selected passages from Genesis in two ways: (1) the Qumran pesher style of interpretation (i.e. 
the term MW), psrw, “its interpretation is” followed by commentary) and (2) a type of rewritten 
Scripture similar to Jubilees. 

The book of Genesis informs a great number of authors in the Second Temple era without 
being the subject of commentary or explicit retelling. Two examples illustrate this: (1) Ben Sira 
(and Greek Sirach) is particularly interested in Genesis 1—3 (Sir 17:1-10) and Abraham (Sir 
44:19-21) as an example of piety; and (2) the Damascus Document (iv 19—v 1) is likewise 
interested in the first three chapters of Genesis. Frequently occurring themes that are treated in 
reference to Genesis relate to the origins of sin and evil in the world (Gen 1-3, 6), the institution 
of marriage (Gen 2), COVENANT, and patriarchs as paragons of righteousness. 


The Book of Genesis in Greek Tradition. Jewish Scriptures, including the book of Genesis, 
were translated into Greek in Egypt during the 2™ century Bce. The oldest copies of Septuagint 
Genesis are preserved in the Alexandrinus (5" cent. cE) and Vaticanus (4" cent. cE) codices and 
a number of fragmentary papyri preserve smaller sections, the oldest of which is the 1*-century 
BCE papyrus 942. Jewish authors who wrote in Greek relied upon the Septuagint translation 
(this is esp. the case of PHILO of ALEXANDRIA). The translation of Septuagint Genesis displays a 
compositional Koine Greek style with vocabulary and grammatical constructions found in non- 
translation Greek while reflecting linguistic dependence on the Hebrew source text and rendering 
it rather formally. 
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JosEpHus (37 to ca. 100 ce), in his work the Jewish Antiquities (Ant. 1.27—2.200), revises the 
Genesis story in order to make it more accessible and attractive to his Greek gentile readers. 
Josephus’ retelling of Genesis may be divided into three main parts: (1) from creation to the flood 
(Gen 1-11) in Jewish Antiquities 1.27—1.60; (2) from Abraham to Isaac (Gen 12-35) in Jewish 
Antiquities 1.161—346; and (3) Jacob and his sons (Gen 36-50) in Jewish Antiquities 2.1-200. By 
giving sustained attention to Genesis, Josephus seeks to provide his audience with an appreciation 
for the Jewish people and accessible instruction about their history. To offer a flowing account 
he uses several techniques, such as adding clearer transitions, conclusions, recapping important 
points in narratives, foreshadowing, filling in gaps, eliminating discrepancies, abbreviating, 
amplifying, heightening tension, and adding irony. In order to adapt to his Greek readers he 
appeals to them with familiar vocabulary, hellenizes names, and uses a philosophical framework 
to convey his points. At times references to God are omitted and human agency and initiative 
feature instead (Franxman 1979). 

The book of Genesis is more significant for Philo of Alexandria (25 sce to 50 ce) than any 
other biblical book. Philo’s general interest in the Pentateuch may be contrasted with his lack of 
interest in other biblical books, most notably prophetic works. In total Philo writes 43 treatises 
on Genesis, which are found in his three commentaries: Questions and Answers on Genesis, 
Allegorical Interpretation, and On the Decalogue. In both Questions and Answers on Genesis 
and Exodus and Allegorical Interpretation Philo’s technique is to move sequentially through a 
biblical book posing questions (e.g. “why” or “what is”), citing a passage, and then offering 
answers. Genesis is often used to shed light on philosophical issues; answers may be found either 
in symbolic or literal interpretation of a text. The length of Philo’s comments differs and as a 
general tendency answers are longer in his Allegorical Interpretation. In his On the Decalogue 
he does not treat Genesis or Exodus in an exclusive way and yet out of 15 treatises five are 
concentrated on Genesis. 

The date of PsEupo-PHILo’s Liber antiquitatum biblicarum (LAB) is debated, particularly 
whether it was composed pre- or post-70 cE, with some agreement that it is likely a 1*-century cE 
composition. In comparison with Philo of Alexandria, Pseudo-Philo offers a distinctly different 
exegetical approach and his style resembles more the works of Jubilees, the Genesis Apocryphon, 
and Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities in that he retells significant portions of Genesis in his own 
words. The first eight out of 65 chapters of LAB are focused on the book of Genesis, mainly 
genealogical sections (esp. Seth and Cain). Within these first eight chapters the creation narrative 
and Garden of Eden do not feature and any narrative sections that are treated are compressed and 
significant omissions are made; however, key narratives that are skimmed over in chapters 1—8 
are returned to later when the author makes connections with Genesis episodes in his treatment 
of Exodus and Judges. To do this, Pseudo-Philo uses a technique of narrative “flashbacks” which 
requires readers to be familiar with biblical stories and to recognize allusions. At times Pseudo- 
Philo summarizes and compresses material while on occasion he introduces legendary or 
secondary material. While the book of Genesis is not the most important biblical book for 
Pseudo-Philo, it exerts significant influence on his presentation of Israel’s traditions. 

The book of Genesis is the fifth most cited biblical book in the writings of the New Testament 
after, in order of popularity, Psalms, Isaiah, Deuteronomy, and Exodus. There are at least 200 
citations and allusions found in 19 of the 27 New Testament writings. Some of the most 
important themes that emerge from Genesis are the human capacity to sin (e.g. Rom 5), marriage 
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(e.g. Mark 10:2-9), God’s redemptive plan and covenant (e.g. Gal 3), and new creation (e.g. 
Rom 6-8; Rev 21). 

Genesis features in several works found in the so-called “OLD TESTAMENT PSEUDEPIGRAPHA”’; 
however, these works are notoriously difficult to date because they are frequently preserved only 
in interpolated form. Although dates, language of composition, and provenance are debated or 
simply unknown, the following compositions are rooted in the Genesis narrative: TREATISE ON 
SHEM (c. 1* cent. CE); APOCALYPSE OF ABRAHAM (c. early 2" cent. CE); TESTAMENT OF THE TWELVE 
PATRIARCHS; LIFE OF ADAM AND Eve (early to mid-1“ cen. cE); History of Joseph (unknown date); 
PRAYER OF JOSEPH (ca. late 1* cent.); and Apocalypse of Adam. 
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Genesis and Exodus, Commentary on (4Q422) 


4Q422 consists of ten fragments, preserving parts of three columns. This HEBREW composition, 
written in an early Hasmonean script (150—130 sce), paraphrases the first chapters of Genesis 
and Exodus (Elgvin 1994). The universalist perspective in this work contrasts with Yahad ways 
of thinking. 4Q422’s three columns appear to have followed one another consecutively (Elgvin 
2009). Column i, likely the beginning of the composition, preserves seven lines that summarize 
and expand upon the creation account. These lines are concerned with the creation of the cosmos 
(Gen 1), the giving of dominion over creation to humanity (Gen 2), and human disobedience in 
the Garden of Eden (Gen 3). Notably, God’s “HoLy spirit” appears to be an agent at the CREATION 
of the heavens and earth (cf. Wis 9:2). In the section that appears to depict disobedience in 
Genesis 3 there occurs the addition of an “evil inclination.” 4Q422 col. i also contains an explicit 
prohibition not to eat of the tree of knowledge, which stands in contrast with other summaries of 
Genesis 2 where eating from the tree is positively viewed (e.g. 4QMeditation on Creation B 
[=4Q304]; 4QWords of the Luminaries [=4Q504]). Column ii relates to the flood story (Gen 6—9) 
and the first preserved line refers to God’s observation that humanity was EvIL. The situation after 
the FLOOD, the setting of a sign and promise to never again destroy the earth, is described in the 
final lines. 4Q422 col. ii differs from other retellings of Genesis, particularly Jubilees and 
4QCommentary on Genesis A, because it does not retain a detailed calendrical exposition of the 
flood narrative. 4Q422 is also not an admonition as is 4Q370 (4QExhortation Based on the 
Flood). Column iii recounts the beginning of the Book or Exopus, with mention of midwives and 
the sending of Moses, before narrating the plagues inflicted upon Egypt (Exod 7-12). The number 
and order of plagues differs from Exodus (ten plagues), Psalm 78 (seven plagues), and Psalm 105 
(eight plagues), having only nine plagues with the omission of the plague of boils. Because the 
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plagues are presented in poetic parallel they are more similar to Psalms 78 and 105 than to 
Exodus. Like 4Q422, 4QWords of the Luminaries (4Q504) portrays Adam, refers to the flood, 
and offers a hymnic description of Exodus; both of these documents testify to a 2"-century BCE 
tradition of selecting key themes from Genesis and Exodus and weaving them together. 
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Genesis Apocryphon 


Introduction. The Genesis Apocryphon (GenAp) of the Qumran library (1Q20 or 1QapGen) 
is a Jewish narrative text related to traditions found in Genesis 5—15. Its title is a secondary 
description based on biblical and parallel traditions concerned in particular with the figures of 
Lamech, Enoc, Noan, and ABRAHAM (Abram). Unknown before the discovery of the DEAD SEA 
ScrorLs, this text, composed in a so-called “Middle Aramaic” idiom (Fitzmyer 2004), offers a 
narrative that adds to, expands, deletes, harmonizes, rearranges, rewrites, and translates material, 
some of which is found in Genesis. Paleography and radiocarbon analysis make it possible to date 
the manuscript to the 1* century BCE or ce, though the language hints at a (probably much) earlier 
date. Thus the manuscript 1Q20 is not the autograph but a copy of the text. In addition, it bears 
little trace of origin in the Qumran Yahad, though such a connection is sometimes discussed. 
One of the first texts discovered near Khirbet Qumran (1947), GenAp is extant in four sheets 
of parchment with 22 columns (averaging 31 cm in height), plus fragments of a further column 
(labeled “0”) at the opening. Having been left on the floor rather than in a jar as were other 
prominent scrolls removed from Cave 1, it was poorly preserved: different layers were stuck 
together and much text—especially from the beginning and the end of the scroll—is forever lost. 
Since the last preserved column (xxii) of the text ends in the middle of a sentence at the innermost 
part of the rolled scroll and since it is followed by traces of sewing from an additional piece, this 
was not the end of the text. On the other side, scholars have been unable to determine how much 
material was lost at the beginning (outer) part of the scroll. Middle portions of the scroll have 
been difficult to read, due to ink that has eaten the material away (e.g. col. xviii is entirely 
unreadable). This state of affairs and the difficulty of opening the scroll have resulted in various 
editions and multiple translations as more material, accessed by improved photographic methods, 
could be taken into account (e.g. Avigad and Yadin, 1956; Fitzmyer 2004; Machiela 2009). 


Structure and Content. The text is structured around uninscribed spaces and lines (vacats). This 
makes it possible to reconstruct the missing column xviii as having contained a switch between a 
section focusing on Noah and the one focusing on Abram (Abraham). In addition, divisions are 
indicated by a heading such as that found in column v line 29 where, after a vacat line, the text 
reads, “a [c]o[p]y of the Book of the Words of Noah” to introduce the section on Noah. The extant 
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text, then, can be divided into three major sections: (1) Noah’s miraculous birth (cols. 0—v); (2) 
Noah’s life and the FLoop (cols. v—xviii); and (3) an open-ended account about Abram. Though 
these discrete sections suggest composition that drew on different sources and traditions, the 
preserved text shares a number of linguistic and thematic features (e.g. the use of divine titles and 
epithets) indicating that it underwent redaction to create some narrative unity (Bernstein 2010, 
2012). 

(1) The first main section focuses on Noah’s miraculous birth. Contrary to the account in 
Genesis 5:28—31, the text connects Noah’s birth with the rebellious ANGELS (Watchers) who in 
this ante-diluvian time were siring offspring through women on earth (cf. Gen 6:1—4; 1 En. 6-7), 
so that his paternity from Lamech is controversial. Doubt about Lamech as Noah’s father, 
expressed through a vehement argument with his wife Batenoch, can only be resolved by Enoch, 
whose heavenly wisdom is mediated to Lamech through Methuselah. Although there are parallels 
in the account of Jubilees 4 and, especially, 1 Enoch 106, the narrative in GenAp is independent. 
In this section GenAp uses elements drawn from the wider apocalyptic tradition, such as the 
mode of revelation, and from the wisdom tradition, such as use of the term rz (n “mystery”). 
Despite the obviously different storylines between the parts, the sEXUALLY predatory behavior 
associated with the FALLEN ANGELS parallels that attributed to pharaoh in the section devoted to 
Abram. 

(2) The second section narrates the story of Noah and relates loosely to Genesis 5—10. The 
flood is characterized as a JUDGMENT upon the Watchers and all people who engaged in VIOLENCE, 
wickedness, and deceit, while Noah is the one who rescues the righteous. In addition to the 
association of Noah with priestly elements (as also occurs with Abram), the distribution of land 
following the flood is of interest; GenAp uses geographical information drawn from an Ionian 
map to describe the territorial claims of later Israel (Machiela 2009: 87—90). 

(c) The best preserved remains of the manuscript cover portions of the story of Abram 
following very strictly the outline of Genesis 12—15. Nevertheless, this part of the text is not a 
pure repetition, rewriting, or translation since some passages have no equivalent in Genesis. 
Some of the differences in GenAp are accounted for by recognizing that the author combines 
similar stories from Genesis (cf. the parallel accounts to Gen 12 in Gen 20). Other additions seem 
to be linked with traditions also preserved in the Book or JuBILEES. Finally, other embellishments 
have hardly any parallel in other Jewish texts. In this respect, several parts of the narrative stand 
out: Abram’s dream along with its explanation (xix 14—21) that interprets the “lie” about Sarai’s 
identity, the extended description of Sarai’s beauty (xx 2—8a), and the exorcistic ritual to get rid 
of the evil spirit God has sent upon pharaoh and his revenue as an answer to Abram’s prayer (xx 
12-29; Becker 2010). 


Genre. Recent scholarly discussion has often fixed on the identification of the genre of the 
text—e.g. as midrashic and targumic exegesis, or using categories like “parabiblical texts” and 
“rewritten bible.” Despite the fact that a number of analogies in detail with later exegesis could 
be found, it seems better, in view of this manuscript to exclude such labels from the palette of 
classification. Any overall characterization of the text should also take into account its interest 
in developmental aspects of biblical history and its steady alternation between first- and third- 
person narrative, which can be compared with such in other early Jewish texts (Stuckenbruck 
2011). 
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Conclusion and Sociopolitical Context. With respect to intent of the final composer and/or 
redactor, all parts of the text of GenAp contain a number of interpretive additions. Beyond the 
portrayal of main characters in priestly terms, the story demonstrates an interest in chronology, 
geography, the description of emotions, and sexual relations. The concern with parentage and 
marriage and with the attendant theme of violence toward women by foreign people fits well 
within the time of transition from Ptolemaic hegemony to Seleucid dominance over the land 
during the early years of the 2™ century sce. In its literary style, GenAp also fits with the time 
of the composition of Jubilees. Despite its links to contemporary writings such as 1 Enoch and 
Jubilees, GenAp remains one of the most enigmatic documents among the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
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Genesis Commentaries (4Q252-—254, 254a) 


Introduction. The four Hebrew manuscripts designated as Commentaries on Genesis (4Q252— 
4Q254a; Commentary on Genesis A-D) are remains of scrolls discovered in Cave 4 of Qumran. 
Paleographic analysis dates the copying of these texts to the Herodian era (late 1* cent. BCE to 
early |“ cent. cE), or perhaps a bit earlier. 

Most prominent among these texts is 4Q252, which has had various designations: Commentary 
on Genesis A, Pesher Genesis A, and (previously) 4Q Patriarchal Blessings. This manuscript 
incorporates material related to select passages from the Book or GENESIS, ranging from the FLOOD 
story in Genesis 6 through JAcos’s end-of-life address to his children in Genesis 49. The extant six 
columns of the manuscript represent the full range of the original scroll, though only portions of 
the text have survived. Less text is preserved in 4Q253, 4Q254, and 4Q254a (cf. Brooke 2002). 
4Q253 consists of three fragments of a scroll, on which a total of only about 20 words are preserved, 
including the words “ark” and possibly “Noah” (on frag. 1); the expressions “CREATION,” “whole- 
offering for acceptance,” and “gates on high” (frag. 2); and “Belial” (frag. 3). 4Q254 survives in 
17 fragments, most of which contain only a few legible words. The parts of the text that 
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can be positively identified contain references to NOAH’s curse of Cain and to Jacob’s blessings of 
his sons, overlapping in content and some verbal expressions with the text of 4Q252. Attempts to 
identify the content of additional passages are more speculative. A reference to “two anointed 
ones” in fragment 4 may allude to Zechariah 4:14. The designation 4Q254a was assigned to three 
small fragments related to Noah and the flood, which had originally been classified as part of 
4Q254 but were subsequently determined to reflect some distinctive paleographic features. 


Outline and Content of 4Q252. The first section of 4Q252 relates to the flood (Gen 6-9). It 
consists of paraphrase and comments, with particular emphasis on chronological details, some of 
which are explicit in the text of the Hebrew Bible while others reflect calculations and extratextual 
traditions. 

The second section, which is poorly preserved, is devoted primarily to episodes in the 
ABRAHAM narrative, especially those pertaining to covenantal blessing. It begins with the blessing 
of Noah’s sons and the cursing of Canaan, son of Ham. It concludes with the blessing of Jacob 
and, in the context of identifying Amalek among Esau’s progeny, it includes an intertextual 
reference to the destruction of Amalek by King Saul (1 Sam 15) as a fulfillment of divine 
communication to Moses about the eradication of Amalek in “latter days” (Exod 17; Deut 25). 
Reference to the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah employs language found in the law of the 
idolatrous city in Deuteronomy 13. The record of the binding of Isaac seems to be a direct 
citation of Genesis 23. 

About half of the manuscript consists of a “‘pesher” on Genesis 49, Jacob’s final words to his 
children before his death (4QcommGen A iv 3-v1 4; the passage is treated similarly in4QcommGen 
C 5-6.1-7.5). This section contains an explicit heading, “The Blessings of Jacob,” and adopts 
exegetical traditions that view Jacob’s poetic proclamations as eschatological propHEcy, taking 
the opening of the blessing in Genesis 49:1 as its point of departure (“Come together that I may 
tell you what is to befall you in the final days”). Citations of the biblical tradition are interspersed 
with interpretations that connect the quotations from Genesis to other contexts in the Hebrew 
Bible. The extant comments address Jacob’s words to Reuben and Judah. The message to Reuben 
is explained as a rebuke for his having engaged in sexual intercourse with Bilhah (Gen 35; cf. the 
later T. Reu. in TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS). The blessings to Judah are interpreted as 
messianic promises, and contemporized as pertaining to the “Men of the Community” 
(4QcommGen A v 5; Trafton 2002: 217). 


Genre and Character. Much of the debate about 4Q252 has focused on determining whether 
the author’s interests were primarily textual or thematic. Along the former lines, a mixed genre 
of 4Q252 as both “rewritten Bible” and “commentary” persists (Bockmuehl 2009: 14-15). 
Suggested overriding themes have included blessings and curses, election and rejection, the land, 
sexual offenses, and calendrical issues. Initially, the emphasis on textual concerns consisted of 
a claim of “simple-sense” exegesis, proposing that the selection criterion for the individual base 
texts arose from perceived textual difficulties (cf. Brooke 1996: 22). More recently, an approach 
synthesizing thematic and textual motivations has been suggested, reviving the initial suggestion 
that the focus of 4Q252 is the fulfillment of patriarchal blessings. In this thematic content, 4Q252 
is most similar to 4Q180, the admonition section of the Damascus Document (CD A i~viii and B 
x1x—xx), sections of the Book or JUBILEES, 4Q464 Exposition of the Patriarchs, and related works 
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that reflect predetermined historical periodization. Like the PESHARIM on prophetic works, it is 
interested in the fulfillment of biblical prophecy, but it locates this actualization backward in time 
as well as forward. If 4Q252 is a compendium of biblical references to patriarchal blessing; this 
excerpting of texts for didactic purposes bears resemblance in form and motive to such examples 
of Listenwissenschaft as 4QTestimonia (4Q175), 4QTanhumim (4Q176), 4QApocryphal 
Lamentations (4Q179), 4Q177, and 4QList of False Prophets (4Q339; cf. Tzoref 2012: 336-37). 
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Giants, Book of 


The Book of Giants is an ancient Jewish literary composition represented in nine or ten ARAMAIC 
manuscripts discovered at Qumran (1Q23, 1Q24?, 2Q26, 4Q203, 4Q206a, 4Q530, 4Q531, 4Q532, 
4Q533, 6Q8). While much of the original work is lost, it clearly exhibits affinities with early 
Enochic tradition, expanding upon the tale of the ANGELs (known as the Watchers) who descend 
from heaven to mate with human women and produce an unholy race of rampaging giants (see esp. 
1 En. 6-11; cf. Gen 6:1-4). The work’s likely dependence on the Book of Watchers, on the one 
hand, and the oldest extant manuscript (4Q530), which dates to around 100 Bce, on the other, 
suggest a date of composition in the late 3"! or 2" century Bce (Figure 3.14). The language of 
composition favors origins either in the land of Israel or the eastern Jewish DIASPORA. 


Relation to 1 Enoch and Other Works. While a wide variety of ancient Jewish texts allude to 
the titanic progeny of the Watchers (e.g. 1 En. 6-11, 12-16; 85-88; Jub. 5-10, CD A ti 18-21; 
Sir 16:7; Wis 14:6; 3 Macc 2:4; 3 Bar. 4:10; Pseupo-Euroremus [cited in Eusebius, Praep. ev. 
9.17.1—9; 9.18.2]; Sib. Or. 2.225—232; Josephus, Ant. 1.74; Philo, Gig.), the Book of Giants is the 
only one known to focus entirely on these figures and their exploits and to be narrated from their 
perspective. The work’s interest in the malevolent acts of the giants on earth in the days before 
the great FLoopD as well as the elevated role attributed to the patriarch ENocu in the revelation of 
divine JUDGMENT mark it as belonging to early Enochic lore. At the same time, the work exhibits 
some intriguing affinities with the Book or DANIEL, most notably the divine courtroom scene 
found in 4Q530 2 ii 16-20, which parallels that of Daniel 7:9-10. 

The identification of the Qumran fragments of the Book of Giants as a distinct Enochic work 
is credited to Milik (1971), who recognized that these materials do not overlap textually with any 
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Figure 3.14 Reconstructed fragments from 4Q530 containing the dream visions of the Giants. 


of the extant portions of 1 Enoch. More importantly, he noted the existence of numerous 
correspondences in specific content with the canonical Manichaean Book of Giants (Kawan), 
now partially available in fragments from a number of languages (Middle Persian, Parthian, 
Sogdian, Uygur, Coptic, Latin), and the medieval Jewish Midrash of Shemhazai and ‘Aza’el. It 
is now understood that these later works are related to the previously unknown composition 
discovered at Qumran. 

It is possible that the Book of Giants at one time circulated within a collection of early Enochic 
literature. Milik (1976: 298—339) argued that 4Q203 belongs to the same manuscript as 4Q204, 
which contains the Book of Watchers, the Animal Apocalypse, the Epistle of Enoch, and the 
Birth of Noah. While these fragments certainly were penned by the same scribe, their identification 
as a single manuscript has been challenged and remains uncertain. Whether or not it was ever 
considered part of a larger Enochic collection, the Book of Giants is distinguished from the 
works that comprise 1 Enoch by a number of characteristics. First, as noted above, it is unparalleled 
in the degree to which it focuses on the offspring of the Watchers, even attributing to individual 
giants specific roles and names, such as Ahiram, Mahaway, Ohyah, and Hahyah. Second, the role 
of Enoch is transformed. While in the Book of Watchers the patriarch functions as a visionary 
and intermediary between God and the Watchers, in the Book of Giants it is the giants who are 
given dream-visions and sent on mediating journeys. Enoch, who is dubbed “the famous scribe” 
(4Q530 2 ii 14), does not receive dreams but rather interprets them. Third, whereas the 
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compositions of 1 Enoch are pseudepigraphic, spoken in the first-person voice of the patriarch, 
the Book of Giants is a mythological narrative that refers to Enoch only in the third person. 


Contents. From its surviving remnants, it appears that the Book of Giants was an elaborate and 
entertaining tale, replete with bloodshed, deceit, emotional dialogues, peculiar dream-visions, 
and the promise and, perhaps, execution of divine judgment. While the exact sequence and many 
of the details of the narrative remain unclear, scholars have attempted to reconstruct the story on 
the basis of physical and internal compositional clues offered by the Qumran fragments, as well as 
comparison with similar storylines known from other Second Temple period texts (esp. Book of 
Watchers and Jubilees) and overlaps with the later Manichaean materials. Stuckenbruck’s tentative 
proposal (2016: 136-37), which takes into account several earlier scholarly reconstructions 
(Beyer 1984: 258-68; Reeves 1992: 51-164; Garcia Martinez 1992: 97-115; Stuckenbruck 
1997: 20-24), may serve as a provisional guide to the work’s scope and order. He outlines the 
following sequence (bracketed sections are less certain, and the relative location as well as the 
narrative context of some sections, especially [c], [e], [f], [h], [1], and [p], is speculative): 


(a) the fall of the Watchers and the birth of the Giants (4Q531 1); 

(b) the violent acts of the giants against nature and humanity (4Q531 2 + 3; 1Q23 9 + 14+ 15; 
cf. 4Q532 1 ii + 2); 

(c) the souls of human beings who have been killed complain to God (cf. 4Q530 1; 1 En. 
8:4-9:11); 

(d) [areport of these matters reaches Enoch (4Q206a 2?)]; 

(e) apetition by Enoch to God (4Q203 9-10; cf. 1 En. 84:2, 5); 

(£) [the giants discuss their deeds among themselves (4Q203 17?)]; 

(g) an initial (pair?) of dream-visions is received by the giants (2Q26?; cf. Midrash of 
Shemhazai and ‘Aza’el; Manichaean Book of Giants [M101j]); 

(h) the giant Mahaway makes a first journey to Enoch (cf. 4Q530 7 ii 7); 

(i) a first tablet written by Enoch denouncing the angels and giants is brought back (by 
Mahaway?) and read to the giants (cf. 4Q203 7b ii and 4Q203 8; cf. Sundermann’s (1984) 
Fragment L recto, lines 6-8 and 9-11, respectively); 

(j) a discussion between the giants Ohyah and Hahyah about their dream-visions (6Q8 1); 

(k) a rebellious angel speaks of his powerlessness before God’s angels (4Q531 22, esp. lines 
4-5); 

(1) the giant Ohyah tells the giant Gilgamesh(?) about his dream-vision (4Q531 22 9-12); 

(m) intramural fighting among the giants (4Q531 7; cf. 1 En. 7:5; 10:9; Jub. 5:7, 9); 

(n) imprisonment of Azazel and the giants (4Q203 7a + 7b i; cf. 1 En. 10:4-8); 

(o) a second tablet written by Enoch, pronouncing punishment on the rebellious angels and 
giants, is read (4Q203 8; 4Q530 1; cf. 4Q203 7b 11); 

(p) [complaint by the souls of human beings who have been killed (cf. 4Q530 1)]; 

(q) some giants rejoice (because they hope to avoid punishment?) (4Q530 2 ii 1-3); 

(r) a second pair of dream-visions is received by the giants Ohyah and Hahyah (4Q530 2 ii 
4-20); 

(s) the giant Mahaway is sent on a second journey to Enoch, seeking an interpretation of the 
dream-visions (4Q530 2 ii 20-24; 4Q530 7 ii 3-10); 
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(t) Enoch’s interpretation of the second pair of dream-visions (4Q530 7 ii 10-11); 
(u) [Mahaway reports his encounter with Enoch back to the giants (4Q531 14?)]; 
(v) aprophecy of eschatological bliss (by Enoch?) (cf. 1Q23 1+ 6+ 22; cf. 1 En. 10:17—11:2). 


Unique Features and Purpose. A number of unique features have encouraged speculation 
about the Book of Giants’ purpose, which remains elusive. The most intriguing of these is the 
attribution of names deriving from the famed Epic of Gilgamesh to at least two of the giants 
(Gilgamesh, Hobabish [= Humbaba], and possibly Utnapishtim). While the role of these figures 
in the story remains unclear, their inclusion within the ranks of the vicious and arrogant brood 
of giants might be seen as a reflection of hostility toward Mesopotamian-Hellenistic culture or 
political power. Another seemingly significant feature of the work is its distinctive emphasis on 
how the impending judgment of the giants is revealed directly to them through dream-visions. 
According to Enochic mythology, the wicked spirits currently inhabiting and wreaking havoc 
in the world of the audience were spawned from the bodies of the giants, who were drowned in 
the great flood (see 1 En. 15:8-12; Jub. 10). Thus, the notion that the giants were made aware of 
their own doom in primordial times may reflect a reassuring conception of the current demonic 
spirits as defeated powers cognizant of their inferiority to God and poised for total annihilation 
at the final judgment. It is also possible that the giants were thought to represent the violent and 
oppressive human rulers of the author’s day, who were destined to be judged and stripped of their 
power. From this perspective, the revelatory dream-visions of the giants would recall the motif of 
the humbling of arrogant kings through the direct revelation of their inferiority to God, which is 
attested several times in the Book or DANIEL and elsewhere in Second Temple period literature. 
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Greek Versions of the Hebrew Bible and Other Writings 


In the multilingual environment of the ancient Near East, translation would have been an everyday 
activity. It is likely that Greek translation existed in oral form among Jews before our extant 
written translations; the high degree of consistency in translation equivalents in the Septuagint 
(for words like covenant, altar, and blessing) implies that a common stock of equivalents already 
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existed (Aejmelaeus 2013: 5-13). Aramaıc loanwords in the Greek translations (such as náoya 
from Aramaic xn05 [pasha’] for rendering HEBREW nD» [pesah], or o6BBata from xnav [Sabbata’] 
for the SABBATH) also imply that some equivalents had been established in the spoken language 
before the translations were written down (Joosten 2008: 97—99). The translators did not opt for 
a transliteration of the Hebrew, but instead already had at their disposal equivalents deriving 
from Aramaic that they had adopted from the language of their Egyptian Jewish forebears. 
Certainly knowledge, however partial, of the Jewish biblical tradition is known early on by non- 
Jews, as seen in the accounts of MANETHO and HecatAeus, such that transmission of Jewish 
history through an intermediary language must have existed early. Once Jewish-Greek translations 
began to appear, the first being the Septuagint translation of the PENTATEUCH, a steady and diverse 
stream of translation activity developed. 

The translation of the Pentateuch can be established as a product of the 3 century Bce. It is 
largely homogenous in its translation character, although each book appears to be the work of a 
different translator. Linguistic criteria prove the early date: the Greek is typical of the early Koine 
period, and early citations and manuscripts of the text can be dated to the 2" century sce. Egyptian 
loanwords, along with Greek terms typical of Ptolemaic Ecypt and allusions to Egyptian ideas, 
all confirm its Egyptian provenance. Under the ProLemirs Egypt had become a place where both 
employment opportunities and social preferment rested on knowledge of Greek (Thompson 
1994: 67-83), and the cultural status of the Greek language may be as important as the waning 
knowledge of Hebrew among Jews to account for the need for a translation. Jewish inscriptions 
in Greek (synagogue dedications and epitaphs in verse) witness to the sophistication and cultural 
importance of the language for Jews already in the 3™ century Bce (Horbury and Noy 1992). 
Further, the listing of many Jewish names among the salt-tax papyri in the mid-3™ century BCE 
reveals Jews being classed as Hellenes (Clarysse and Thompson 2006: 2.147-48). This ethnic 
designation need not imply a high degree of Greek EDUCATION, but it does show that Jews, 
alongside many other immigrant groups in Egypt at the time, were turning to the GYMNAsIUM and 
gaining proficiency in Greek for the economic benefits it conferred. 

The translation style of the Greek PENTATEUCH, which is different from that known from later 
Roman traditions of literary rewriting, follows closely the word order and syntax of the Hebrew 
and reproduces some calques. The lexical equivalents are consistent without semantic subtlety, 
parataxis is frequent (Greek «ai [kai] being the most frequent translation of the Hebrew 
conjunction waw), subordinate clauses are rare, and the positioning of enclitic pronouns and of 
genitive nouns after the governed noun matches Hebrew word order rather than the preferred 
Greek prepositives. The style is similar to documentary translation of legal and official documents, 
where Greek translations of Egyptian material similarly conform to the syntax and word order of 
the Demotic originals (Aitken 2016). This suggests that the translators came from among the 
officials working in the Ptolemaic bureaucracy or at least did not see their task as different from 
translating documentary texts. Nonetheless, this translation style became a standard for Jewish 
translation of other writings, and though modified and refined, was never replaced. It even seems 
to have developed into a literary style distinctive of Jewish writings, such that writers composing 
in Greek would choose phraseology that reflected Hebrew calques or idiomatic interference on 
the model of the translation of the Pentateuch (e.g. WispoM oF SOLOMON). 

A number of translations of books of the Hebrew Bible appeared in the 2" and 1* centuries 
BCE, the majority probably produced in Egypt, although other locations in the diaspora cannot 
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be excluded. Greek became more common in Jerusalem in the 1* century sce, in part thanks to 
the promotion of the Hellenistic court of the Hasmoneans and later of Herod (Rocca 2008: 
240-48), and thus translations could have been made there as well. Although some have 
suggested that the translation of Psalms or Proverbs might have been translated in Palestine, 
there is little within them to locate them precisely. The translator of BEN Sira after 132 BcE 
recognizes that many translations exist by his time (Preface to Sir 26); though this statement 
may be correct, one must exercise caution over how complete the canon was, especially as the 
translator’s words are designed to extol his own work as on a par with the Hebrew biblical 
books. 

The choice as to when to translate a book would have depended upon both its importance and 
its use. Translation and production of books, a costly enterprise in antiquity, would have required 
a certain demand for the book itself and accordingly for a translation beyond the confines of a 
Hebrew reading school. Therefore, tracking the translation of particular books can assist in 
outlining progress in their acceptance as authoritative writings. The Prophets and History Books 
are thought to have been translated in the 2™ century sce, though other books, including those 
not considered canonical today, were gaining importance in Judaism and were also translated 
during this time (Dorival, Harl, and Munnich 1988: 111). For example, the Greek translation of 
1 Enoch and the Old Greek of Daniel bear a number of similarities. The latter was certainly 
completed before 100 Bce; thus, the former was likely translated around the same time, 
suggesting that they were both important works considered worthy of translation. The number 
of Aramaic scrolls of Enoch found at Qumran from the 2™ and the 1“ centuries Bce further 
attests to this book’s popularity. The first Greek translation of Tobit probably also occurred in 
the 2" century Bce, as did the translation of Sirach. Jubilees received translation as well, though 
the only evidence of its Greek version is a quotation. The many 1*-century Bce manuscripts 
found at Qumran suggest the Greek version may well have been undertaken then (Stone 2011: 
134-35). Translations in this period continue the tradition of the Pentateuch in following their 
Hebrew (or Aramaic) source texts closely, but at times they show a greater sensitivity to the 
literary register of Greek (e.g. Sirach). Some translations, such as Isaiah, Proverbs and Job, 
show a particular desire to produce a higher level of educated Greek and therefore also deviate 
more from the structure of their source texts. They still remain within the translation tradition 
and do not depart in any significant degree from their sources, but they appear to have emerged 
at a time when Jews in ALEXANDRIA were beginning to compose in Greek (e.g. the LETTER OF 
ARISTEAS, EZEKIEL THE TRAGEDIAN). 

Over time a strict translation method developed that adhered even more closely to the word 
order and structure of the Hebrew source text. This is seen in revisions of the original translations, 
a process that began early in the history of the Septuagint, rendering a neat distinction between 
original and recension difficult to delineate. The translation method seems to have resulted from 
solidifying convictions about how best to produce a translation. The revisions naturally adopted 
the latest version of the Hebrew books available, often close to what is now the Masoretic Text. 
Thackeray (1907) first identified a separate layer in the Greek version of the books of Samuel- 
Kings that was distinctive in its translation technique and vocabulary. He termed these distinctive 
sections By (2 Kgdms 11:2-3 Kgdms 2:11) and yò (3 Kgdms 22:1-4 Kgdms 25:30), and they are 
now seen as revisions of an original Old Greek. The discovery of the Minor Propuets Scroll in 
Nana HEVER (CAVE OF Horrors AND CAVE OF LETTERS) confirmed that already by the 1*-century 
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BCE new versions of some books had been produced. Barthélemy’s study of this scroll allowed 
him to identify similar characteristics in other Septuagint books and thus conclude that there 
were traces of revision in a number of them (Barthélemy 1963). The revision technique aims to 
be consistent in rendering certain words and to present precisely certain features in Greek, 
matching closely the Hebrew text behind the translation. This group of translations has been 
called kaige based on the rendering of Hebrew wagam (OX) by Greek kai ge, a translation feature 
which itself displays a close adherence to the Hebrew source but should not be seen as 
determinative for the tradition when a variety of features characterize this group. Some speak of 
kaige-Theodotion, which represents the affinities of the translation method to those attributed to 
Theodotion, identified as a 2™-century ce translator by Epiphanius (De Mensuris et Ponderibus 
17). The kaige approach seems to be a tradition, not entirely consistent in its methods, adopted 
by many translators, of which Theodotion is but one example. Other early translation revisions, 
such as that attributed to one Lucian (but also attested before the time that patristic witnesses 
locate him), indicate the ongoing process of revising the translations throughout antiquity 
(Fernandez Marcos 2000). 

At the same time as the revisions, de novo translations of books appeared, adopting this same 
kaige translation style for those books that had not yet been translated by the 1“ century BCE 
(Lamentations, SONG or SonGs and verses omitted from the Old Greek version of Job). Within the 
Septuagint the latest translation to have been produced seems to have been Ecclesiastes, a book 
whose authority was still debated by the rabbis of the MisHNAH (m.Yad. 3:5). It is close to the 
style of Aquila from the 2" century ce, but distinct from his work, and contains some Greek 
linguistic features that likely make it later than other translations. 

Translation activity continued among Jews as many books not included in the canon found 
their way into Greek. The many existing Jewish “pseudepigrapha” are themselves witnesses to 
translation activity when it can be surmised that they derive ultimately from Semitic Vorlagen 
(Stone 2011: 179-82). For example, although only extant in Latin, 4 Ezra must derive from a 
Greek version, one that is probably a translation of a Semitic original. As the original can be 
dated precisely to the end of the 1“ century ce, the translation must have been produced in the 2™ 
century ce. Even if only a daughter version of a work is extant, in languages such as SYRIAC, 
SLAVONIC, or ARMENIAN, these are evidence of a Greek translation which must have been in most 
cases the intermediary language from Semitic. Therefore, a number of works would have been 
translated into Greek in the 1* and 2™ centuries cE, including Testaments (Levi, Naphtali), 
APOCALYPSES (2 Enoch; the Apocalypse of Moses; 2 Baruch; 4 Baruch), and biblical rewritings 
(Pseudo-Philo [LAB]). According to Josephus, his Jewish War was translated from Aramaic into 
Greek for it to be read by Romans, though the present document is a work of literary Greek that 
reflects more composition than translation. 

The 2™ century cE also sees new Jewish translations attributed to Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion. Aquila perfected the method of close representation of the Hebrew, seen earlier in 
the kaige tradition and partially in Theodotion, preserving lexical consistency between words of 
the same root and matching word for word the Hebrew source text. It is considered to be the 
translation closest to rabbinic circles and certainly was the one with greatest authority in Judaism, 
continuing to be copied or consulted by Jews into the Middle Ages, as witnessed by fragments 
from the Caro GENIzAH. Symmachus took a different approach, possibly in response to Aquila 
but possibly also reflecting different understandings of translation. His translation displays 
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sensitivity to Greek syntax and incorporates some exegetical elements that can be compared to 
rabbinic and targumic exegesis (Salvesen 1991). Such new translations can be compared to 
rewritings of texts as they aim at presenting anew the content of the writings. Actual rewritings 
did occur, with new translations of Tobit that included expansions and omissions; second versions 
of books such as Judges, Esther, and the third chapter of Habakkuk; and appitions To DANIEL and 
Esther. These rewritings probably began soon after the completion of the first translation of the 
particular work and continued for some time afterwards, reflecting as they do the fluidity of texts 
in antiquity. 

Jewish translation activity into Greek encompassed many centuries and brought within its 
fold a wide variety of literature. While expansive exegesis in the manner of the Palestinian 
targums is not typical of Greek translations, the very task of rendering Hebrew terms into Greek 
would have influenced Jewish ideas and contributed to a new Jewish terminology. When Hebrew 
DRY (sa ôN) becomes Greek &5n¢ (hadés) and Hebrew w)1 (nephes) becomes yoyń (psyché, 
“soul”), it would have been easier to then make comparison with Greek sources and concepts. 
Although the language of GREEK PHILOSOPHY is not prominent in the Septuagint translations, the 
use of Greek terms paved the way for interpretation of the biblical text in philosophical vocabulary 
by such writers such as ARISTOBULUs (the author of WispoM oF SoLomon) and PHILO OF ALEXANDRIA. 
The translations attest to a wide Greek-reading circle among Jews in antiquity; they remain an 
important source for the vibrancy of the Jewish-Greek cultural tradition and the extent of 
scholarly activity in a bilingual context. 
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Introduction. Habakkuk is a prophetic book in the Hebrew Bible. It is found in the Masoretic 
Bible and Septuagint as the eighth book in the sequence of the Minor Propuets. The book consists 
of three chapters. The first two contain a dialogue between Habakkuk and Yahweh (1:1—2:5) 
and a series of five woe oracles (2:6—20). The third chapter is a prayer of Habakkuk (3:1-19). 
Much of the book contemplates the apparent disconnect between a cruel and violent world and 
Yahweh as a compassionate and caring God. The prayer in chapter 3 describes a divine theophany 
(vv. 3-15) in which Yahweh intervenes on behalf of Israel. Little is known about the prophet 
Habakkuk or the social and historical timeframe of the book. The general anxiety expressed in 
chapters 1—2 regarding Israel’s place in the world fits many historical settings. In Habakkuk 1:6, 
Yahweh tells the prophet that he is raising up the Chaldeans from among the nations. They are 
described as wreaking havoc and posing a direct threat to Israel. The term “Chaldeans” refers to 
the Neo-Babylonian Empire, which would locate the book in its present form after the end the 
7 century Bce. The mythical qualities of the prayer in chapter 3 suggest an earlier dating for this 
material. The book of Habakkuk provides very few clues regarding the identity of Habakkuk. 
He is merely introduced twice as “Habakkuk the prophet” (1:1; 3:1). Based on the apparently 
liturgical elements in the book, some scholars assert that Habakkuk was a cultic prophet. 


Second Temple Evidence and Reception. The book of Habakkuk is attested in HEBREW 
and GREEK in the ancient manuscripts from the Judean Desert (Ego et al. 2004: 127-39). A 
fragmentary portion of the Hebrew 4QXII® (1* cent. Bce) may contain part of Habakkuk 2:4. 
Much more material from Habakkuk can be found in the Hebrew Minor Prophets scrolls from 
Wap! Muraspa’at (Mur 88; 2™ cent. cE). In addition, the first two chapters of the book are cited 
in the Hebrew HABAKKUK PESHER commentary from Qumran Cave 1 (1QpHab). Mur 88 closely 
resembles the text of Habakkuk found in the Masoretic Text. The citations in 1QpHab possess 
approximately 150 variants from the Masoretic Text, though most pertain to orthography, syntax, 
and grammar. In many cases, it is not clear whether a divergent text represents an exegetical 
variant, whereby the author has deliberately modified the text of the citation in order to make 
the scriptural verse comport better with the exegetical aspects of the commentary (Jassen 2017). 
The Greek NAHAL Hever (CAVE OF Horrors AND CAVE OF LETTERS) Minor Prophets scroll (8 
Hev XIlIgr; 1* cent. cE) preserves substantial portions of the text of Habakkuk. This manuscript 
reflects an attempt to bring the Greek text of the Minor Prophets into line with the corresponding 
Hebrew text in the proto-Masoretic Text. 

Second Temple period readers of Habakkuk provide a variety of perspectives on its reception 
history. Most prominently, Habakkuk Pesher offers a contemporizing commentary on the text, in 
which the text of Habakkuk is understood to refer to the origins, present situation, and 
eschatological future of the community of the DEAD SEA ScrorLrs (Brownlee 1979). Habakkuk 
Pesher, for example, understands the Chaldeans as a cipher for the Kittim, a term intended to 
denote the Romans. Other Second Temple period readers speculated on the historical identity of 
the prophet Habakkuk. Among the appiTions To DANIEL, Bel and Dragon (2" cent. gce), identifies 
Habakkuk as a contemporary of Daniel. He is introduced as preparing food to take to reapers in 
the field. Instead, an angel transports Habakkuk from Judah to Babylon in order to bring the food 
to Daniel while he is in the lion’s den (LXX Dan 14:33-39). In the Old Greek, the entire story of 
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Bel and Dragon bears the introduction, “From the propHecy of Habakkuk, son of Joshua, of the 
tribe of Levi.” The Lives oF THE PRopHets (1* cent. cE) identifies Habakkuk as hailing from the 
tribe of Simeon, of the field of Beth-Zachariah (cf. 1 Macc 6:32). After the Babylonian destruction 
of Jerusalem, Habakkuk flees to Ecyrt and then to Arabia, only to return to Jerusalem when the 
Babylonians depart. The text preserves a version of the story of Habakkuk bringing food to 
DanteL. Habakkuk is similarly preparing food for the reapers in the field when he is transported 
to Babylon and gives the food to Daniel in the lion’s den before he is quickly transported back to 
Jerusalem. He is described as dying two years after the exiles’ return to Jerusalem. 

Two texts from Habakkuk are quoted in the New Testament writings. In a Pauline speech set 
in a synagogue of ANTIOCH OF PisipIA (Acts 13:41), Habakkuk 1:5 is quoted as a prophetic warning 
against failing to recognize the activity of God in Jesus. More well-known is the citation of 
Habakkuk 2:4 (“the righteous will live by faith”) in Romans 1:17, Galatians 3:1, and Hebrews 
10:37-38. Whereas in Hebrews the text reinforces the author’s call to enduring and obedient 
faith, in Romans and Galatians it is put in service of the apostle PauL’s emphasis on a faith for 
which the Mosaic law alone is not determinative. 
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Preserved among the Dean SEA ScrorLs, Habakkuk Pesher is a contemporizing commentary on 
the prophetic Book or HABAKKUK. It is represented by a single HEBREW manuscript recovered 
from Qumran Cave | in 1947 (Brownlee 1950; Horgan 2002). The manuscript, identified by the 
siglum | QpHab, is paleographically dated to the second half of the 1“ century sce (early Herodian 
script). It measures 1.48 meters in width. Each of the 13 columns consists of 17 lines of text. 
Column i is missing substantial portions of the manuscript. Tears in the manuscript in Columns 
a recurring damage pattern on the bottom 1—4 lines. This document, as well as 1 QIsa* and 4Q175, 
is unique among the Dead Sea Scrolls because nearly the entire text is preserved. The first line of 
Column i contains a citation from Habakkuk 1:1. The final cited passage is Habakkuk 2:20. The 
scribe only wrote on the first four lines of Column xiii. The fact that remainder of Column xiii is 
left blank and is followed by an additional blank column at the end of the manuscript, indicates 
that the commentary only covered the first two chapters of Habakkuk. 

Habakkuk Pesher displays a number of distinguishing scribal features; for instance, the scribe 
always wrote the Tetragrammaton in paleo-Hebrew characters (Tov 2004: 225-31). Initially the 
scribe left a blank space whenever the Tetragrammaton appears and filled in all the Tetragrammata 
in the paleo-Hebrew script at a later time. Moreover, the scribe marked the divisions in the 
interpretation of the scriptural text with indentations, either by adding blank space within a single 
line or by leaving the rest of the line blank and continuing on the next line (similar to later 
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Masoretic practice in open and closed sections). Furthermore, in at least eleven instances, the 
scribe placed an “X” sign at the far-left margin of a line to indicate that the blank space at the end 
of the line is not a sense division (Tov 2004: 196-97), but rather that there was insufficient space 
on that line to include the next word. 


Habakkuk Pesher and the Hebrew Bible. The underlying scriptural text in Habakkuk does not 
match any known ancient version (Jassen 2017). The diversity of readings may be the result of a 
variety of Vorlagen from which a particular textual version was chosen when it worked well with 
the author’s interpretation. In this respect the scriptural citations in Habakkuk Pesher are 
witnesses to the textual diversity of Habakkuk in the Second Temple period. In other instances, 
the pesher author has created a deliberate exegetical variant by modifying the text of the citation 
(a lemma) in order to make it comport better with the exegetical emphasis in the commentary. 
The distinction between textual and exegetical variants is not always clear. For example, 
Habakkuk 2:15 is cited as “Woe to the one who gets his friend drunk, pouring out his anger, 
making him drink, just to get a look at their holy days” (1QpHab xi 2-3). All extant textual 
versions have some version of “nakedness” (me ‘orehem, a7°71¥9) rather than “holy days” 
(mo ‘adehem, an71¥7). The pesher unit that follows (xi 4-8) recounts an incident when the 
Wicked Priest pursued the Teacher of Righteousness to the latter’s place of exile “in the heat of 
his anger.” The incident is described as occurring on the Day of Atonement as observed according 
to the pesher community’s calendar. The exegetical connection to the lemma is clear: the Wicked 
Priest hounded the Teacher and his community on “their holy days.” The absence of any witness 
to this textual version suggests that the pesher author placed the wording of the lemma in service 
of the interpretation. The exegetical variant involves only a slight alteration of the resh (n) to a 
dalet (7). Elsewhere, the pesher author exploits the textual variants for exegetical gains. The 
citation of Habakkuk 2:16 “drink until you stagger” follows the Septuagint, rather than the 
Masoretic Text: “Drink and be uncircumcised.” Yet the pesher unit presumes both textual 
versions in its interpretation: “This refers to the priest whose disgrace became greater than his 
honor, because he had not circumcised his heart’s foreskin, and he walked in the ways of 
drunkenness in order to put an end to thirst” (1QpHab xi 8-11). 


Habakkuk Pesher among the Pesharim. Like other pESHARIM among the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
Habakkuk Pesher presumes that the ancient prophetic words do not refer only to the specific 
points in time in which they were uttered. Rather, they are hidden ciphers that allude to the 
origins, historical circumstances, and eschatological expectations of the communities of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls and other Jews and foreigners within their orbit. Habakkuk Pesher applies the words 
of the ancient prophet Habakkuk to the intra-Jewish and foreign conflicts in the author’s own time. 
The dual interests of Habakkuk Pesher match the focus on local and foreign affairs in the book of 
Habakkuk. Notwithstanding this correspondence, the author of Habakkuk Pesher presumes that 
the ancient prophet Habakkuk did not understand the full meaning of his own words: “God told 
Habakkuk to write down the things that are going to come upon the last generation, but when that 
period would be complete, he did not make known to him” (1QpHab vii 1-2). Habakkuk Pesher 
singles out the Teacher of Righteousness as an inspired interpreter “to whom God made known 
all the mysteries of the words of his servants the prophets” (1QpHab vii 4—5) (Figure 3.15). 
Habakkuk Pesher follows a distinct pattern as it interprets a small portion of text from the first 
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Figure 3.15 Habakkuk Pesher column vii, which refers to the Teacher of Righteousness (lines 4-5). 


two chapters of Habakkuk in sequential order. The lemma from Habakkuk is followed by distinct 
technical formulae such as “the interpretation of the passage is...” and “its interpretation is... .” 
The interpretation that follows is generated through a variety of exegetical techniques. At times, 
the text re-cites and interprets a previously interpreted portion of the scriptural lemma. These 
re-citations employ their own distinctive technical introductory formulae: “and as for that which 
it says” and “for this is what it says” (Bernstein 1994). In most cases, some form of wordplay 
animates the transition from scriptural lemma to pesher interpretation (Brownlee 1979; Nitzan 
1986). In several instances, keywords in the prophetic text are associated with specific individuals 
in the pesher’s narrative. For example, the “wicked man hems in the righteous man” in Habakkuk 
1:4 is understood as an allusion to the Wicked Priest and the Teacher of Righteousness (1 QpHab i 
12-13). “Traitors” in Habakkuk 1:5 is construed as a reference to a threefold group of opponents: 
traitors with the Man of the Lie, traitors to the new covenant, and traitors at the end of days. 
For Habakkuk Pesher, Habakkuk 1:13 (“How can you look on silently, you traitors, when the 
wicked destroys one more righteous than he?’’) denotes the major characters in the intra-Jewish 
conflict: “This refers to the family of Absalom and the members of their party, who kept quiet 
when the Teacher of Righteousness was rebuked, and they did not help him against the Man of 
the Lie, who had rejected the law in the presence of their entire [company]” (1QpHab v 8-12). 
The most prominent resignification of a keyword in the scriptural text is the interpretation of 
the Chaldeans and other references to powerful foreign nations in Habakkuk as the Kittim (cf. 
1QpHab iii 2—4, 6-9; iv 2-5, 9-10; vi 3—5; ix 3-7), a cipher for the Romans. Elsewhere, the 
interpretation focuses on a single word in the verse and builds the pesher unit around it. For 
example, the keyword “plunder” in Habakkuk 2:7-8 (“yes, you yourself have plundered many 
nations, now the rest of the peoples will plunder you”) is made to refer “to the later priests of 
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JERUSALEM, who will gather ill-gotten riches from the plunder of the peoples, but in the Last Days 
their riches and plunder alike will be handed over to the army of the Kittim, for they are “the rest 
of the peoples” (1 QpHab ix 3-7). Many of the exegetical techniques in Habakkuk Pesher closely 
match interpretive strategies in other Second Temple period texts or late antique Jewish texts (e.g. 
Midrash and targum). 


Habakkuk Pesher in Context. Habakkuk Pesher’s interest in intra-Jewish conflict focuses on 
a recurring set of characters who are identified only through nicknames or sobriquets (e.g. 
Wicked Priest, Man of the Lie, House of Absalom, Teacher of Righteousness) or more general 
epithets (traitors, wicked one, the elect; cf. Charlesworth 2002). The pesher places particular 
emphasis on a highly charged conflict between the Teacher of Righteousness and the Wicked 
Priest. The “bloodshed and violence” in Habakkuk 2:8 is thus understood as an allusion to 
the Wicked Priest’s oppression of the Teacher of Righteousness (1QpHab ix 8-12). 1QpHab 
xi 4-8 recounts how the Wicked Priest followed the Teacher of Righteousness to his place of 
exile in order “to swallow him up with his poisonous vexation.” In these passages, the Wicked 
Priest is almost certainly a Hasmonean high priest. Most of the first half of the text focuses on 
the military power of the Kittim in the past and in the imminent eschatological age (1QpHab 
ii 10-4:17; v 12—-vi 12). 1QpHab 6:3-5 reports that the Kittim sacrifice to their standards, a 
practice elsewhere identified with the Roman armies (Josephus, J. W. 6.316). This internal clue 
indicates that Habakkuk Pesher was likely composed after the Roman invasion of Judea in 66 
BcE. The second half of the pesher focuses on the anticipated reversal of power and downfall of 
both the Jewish enemies and the Kittim. The text of 1QpHab viii 16—ix 2, 8-12 imagines the 
Wicked Priest’s violent death, which is described as “acts of vengeance” (1QpHab ix 2). The 
intra-Jewish and foreign conflict converge in 1QpHab ix 4-7, according to which the Kittim/ 
Romans are to be regarded as the divinely ordained destroyers of the priests in Jerusalem. The 
text concludes with a laconic allusion to the day of JUDGMENT when God will eradicate both the 
foreign nations and the wicked. 
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The book of Haggai is intimately bound up with the Second Temple. It consists of a series of 
oracles dated to the late 6" century Bce (1:1; 1:15—2:1; 2:10, 20), configured in an alternating 
A/B/A‘/B' schema (A=judgment and promise, 1:2—11; 2:11-19; B=encouragement, 2:2-9, 
21-23), and joined together by a brief narrative (1:12-14; cf. Floyd 1995; Kessler 2002). The 
book begins with the community’s resistance to TEMPLE rebuilding (1:2-11), then, in response to 
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Haggai’s words, chronicles its movement to obedience and blessing (1:12—2:23; Kessler 2002). 
It anticipates the RESTORATION of the Temple, nation, and Davidic monarchy (Kessler 2015), and 
stresses the ongoing importance of the prophetic office. Haggai has no concept of a “First” or 
“Second” Temple. Rather, the book’s perspective is that of a single enduring Temple whose 
future glory will eclipse its earlier majesty (2:3, 9; cf. similarly Tob 14:5). Even in its state of 
disrepair, it still remains Yahweh’s house (1:2, 8). 

The book’s core was likely completed in the late 6" century Bce. Subsequently, it received 
minor expansions in the Masoretic Text and Septuagint (Petersen 1985: 39). The Masoretic Text 
“as for the COVENANT that I made with you when you came out of Ecypt” (2:5a) is absent in the 
Septuagint. The Masoretic Text’s expansion here likely serves to clarify certain issues concerning 
covenant and ESCHATOLOGY (Kessler 2014). 

A defining characteristic of Haggai is its numerous allusions to concepts and traditions found 
elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible (Kessler 2002). This makes it difficult to isolate unambiguous 
references to Haggai in Second Temple literature. Certain texts, however, apparently reprise 
Haggai’s motifs and wording. The drought and agricultural frustration in 1 Enoch 80:2-3 and the 
motif of “withholding rain” in 1 Enoch 100:11—12 and PsaLms oF Sotomon 17:18b echo Haggai 
1:3-11 (Stuckenbruck 2007: 460-61). The “polluted food” in 1 Enoch 89:73 likely evokes 
Haggai 2:10-14 (Knibb 2009: 211). Themes, including the shaking of the heavens and earth and 
the renewal of the Temple (Hag 2:6-9; 21-22), figure in 1 Enoch 91:12-13, 57:1-3, Second 
Baruch 32:1-2, and Hebrews 12:25-29 (Knibb 2009: 211; Nickelsburg 2001: 449, 473-74). In 
the Apocalypse of Weeks at 1 Enoch 91:12—13 the acquisition of wealth and the rebuilding of the 
Temple are closely associated as in Haggai 2:6—9 and Isaiah 60:5—11 (Nickelsburg 2001: 449). 
The Greex translation of Haggai 2:9 (LXX) is significant in this connection. In a lengthy addition, 
it transforms the Hebrew tradition’s (MT) collective eschatological and universal shalom and 
ingathering of the nations’ wealth into a present promise of “peace of soul” (sipyvnv woyxtic, 
eirénén psychés) for all who contribute to the Temple’s maintenance. Thus, whereas the Masoretic 
Text speaks of the “treasures of the [gentile] nations” coming into the Temple, the Septuagint 
addition to 2:9 (implicitly) and 1 Enoch 91:12-13 (explicitly) understand the Temple as being 
glorified through the possessions of the righteous. 
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The Epistle to the Hebrews is a pastorally motivated exhortation to faithfulness by an anonymous 
author, addressed to an unnamed 1*-century Christian community experiencing persecution. The 
author presents the exemplary faithfulness of Jesus as the community’s primary motivation for 
their own obedient perseverance until they enter the very presence of God. Jesus the divine Son 
is also the heavenly high priest “in the order of MELCHIZEDEK,” and thereby superior to the 
Levitical PRIESTHOOD. His suffering as a human prepared him to identify with his people as their 
compassionate priest, and he offered himself in the heavenly sanctuary as the fully effective 
sacrifice to cleanse their consciences. 


Second Temple Traditions. The author’s rich use of the Septuagint and Second Temple period 
interpretative traditions is evident throughout the book (Moffitt 2011). First and foremost, in 
combination with traditions about Israel in the wilderness (chs. 3—4), cultic-sacrificial imagery, 
used in connection with the notion of Jesus’ priesthood, is prominent in large parts of the text (chs. 
5, 7-10), although the term “temple” is never used. This imagery likely reflects the author’s direct 
interpretation of pentateuchal texts and Jewish interpretative traditions, though some scholars 
argue that it is influenced by contemporary Jewish cultic practices. Jesus’ priestly call and duties 
are explained initially within and in comparison to the Aaronic model (5:1—10; later Jesus’ role 
is contrasted with the Levitical priesthood in chs. 7—10), and his sacrifice is chiefly described in 
terms of the Day of Atonement combined with elements from other rites (e.g. 9:23—28). Second, 
Jesus is frequently compared with biblical figures (e.g. with prophets in 1:1—2, Moses in 3:1-6), 
while others serve as examples. Some of these figures function as positive paradigms, including 
not only ABRAHAM and Moses but also implied figures known from a number of other Second 
Temple texts (Heb 11; cf. Sir 44-50), while others are negative such as the WILDERNESS generation 
(3:7-4:13) and Esau (12:16—17). Third, Scripture quotations are numerous; these include (a) a 
catena of seven passages in 1:5-14, taken mostly from the Psalms, presented as God’s direct 
speech to the Son to establish both his superiority over the ANGELS and, given the Psalms’ Davidic 
context, to imply his divine and messianic identity; (b) Psalm 8:5—7, which grounds the author’s 
discussion of Jesus’ salvific solidarity with humanity in 2:5—18; (c) Psalm 94 [MT 95]:7—11, cited 
in recounting the failure of Israel’s wilderness generation to enter God’s “rest” in 3:7-4:13 now 
understood eschatologically by means of Genesis 2:2; and (d) Jeremiah 38 [MT 34]:31—34, which 
provides the paradigms of the old covenant (i.e. Levitical priests, the earthly tabernacle, animal 
sacrifices) and the new COVENANT (Jesus as priest and sacrifice in the heavenly sanctuary) that 
dominate chs. 8—10 (cf. 8:8-12 and passim; cf. Jeremiah covenant language in CD A vi 19; viii 21; 
B xix 23; xx 12; cf. Spicq 1952-1953: 285-99). Most foundational of all is the use of Psalm 109 
[MT 110]. This Psalm—to which other extant Second Temple literature may allude, but which 
is never formally cited outside of the New Testament—is applied to the divine Son (1:13; cf. the 
allusions in 1:3; 8:1; 10:12—13), who is identified as the “priest in the order of Melchizedek” of 
Psalm LXX 109:4 (cf. 5:5—6, read with Ps 2:7; cf. Heb 1:5) and superior to Levitical priests (Heb 
7, by means of creative interpretation of Gen 14:18—20). The author’s approach to Melchizedek 
as an eternal priest (esp. Heb 7:3, 15—17) resembles the angelic understanding of the figure in 
MELCHIZEDEK SCROLL (11Q13) and certain other texts from the Dead Sea Scrolls (possibly Soncs 
OF THE SABBATH SACRIFICE, VISIONS OF AMRAM; cf. Mason 2008: 164—203). Fourth, the author roots 
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the correlation between the earthly and heavenly sanctuaries in God’s instructions to Moses about 
construction of the tabernacle (Heb 8:5; cf. Exod 25:40), perhaps influenced by descriptions of 
the heavenly sanctuary in Second Temple texts such as Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice or 1 Enoch 
(chs. 14; 71) and/or middle Platonic cosmological dualism (as utilized by PHILO oF ALEXANDRIA; 
Thompson 2011). Other middle Platonic elements in Hebrews include a preference for one over 
the many (e.g. 1:1-2; 7:23-24) and seeing or knowing invisible realities (frequently in Heb 11). 
Fifth, the author knows the Second Temple period tradition that angels mediated the law (2:2; 
cf. Jub. 1:27, 29; 21:1; Josephus, Ant. 15.136; Prologue to Apoc. Mos.; Acts 7:38, 53). Finally, 
Hebrews draws on wisdom traditions to describe Jesus (1:2—3; on creation, see Prov 8:22-31; to 
“reflection [or radiance] of God’s glory,” see Wis 7:26). 

For all Hebrews’ sustained use of and reliance on Jewish tradition, it remains that the work, 
more than any other from the ancient world, underscores the significance of Jesus in priestly 
terms. The writer produces a Christology that applies a large number of titles to Jesus: Son, 
Priest, MessiAH/Anointed One, Great Shepherd Lord, and probably even God (Heb 1:8). 


Critical Issues. Hebrews traditionally has been classified as an epistle, but in recent decades 
interpreters have also emphasized the strong homiletical qualities of this “word of exhortation” 
(13:22; Lane 1991: Ixix—Ixxv; Koester 2001: 80-82). It lacks an ascription of authorship or 
any other introductory elements expected in a letter opening (such as an identification of the 
recipients, a greeting, or a health wish/thanksgiving section), yet it has a typical epistolary 
conclusion. (Some have questioned whether all or parts of ch. 13 are original to the book, but 
today most scholars assume their integrity.) Many interpreters in the early church (esp. in the 
east, but later also in the west after the book proved very useful in arguments for the divinity of 
Jesus against Arianism) attributed the book to Paul (Attridge 1989: 1-3), in part due to mention 
of “our brother Timothy” in 13:23, despite the author’s anonymity, elegant GREEK style, and 
statement in 2:3 that he was evangelized by followers of Jesus. (Compare especially Paul’s 
insistence in Gal 1-2 that he received the gospel without human intervention.) Admittedly 
Hebrews and Paul’s letters often include discussions of the same Septuagint citations or biblical 
characters and themes, but their purposes for doing so diverge; Hebrews shares more with 1 
Peter, especially in terms of sacrificial imagery and emphasis on followers of Jesus as pilgrim 
people. 

Hebrews is normally circulated with the PAULINE LETTERS in ancient manuscripts and appears 
in that corpus already by ca. 200 ce in manuscript P*. Pauline authorship was the default 
assumption for a millennium until the question was reopened in the Reformation era; those who 
reject Paul as author nevertheless have tended to suggest figures in the Pauline circle (including 
Barnabas, Apollos, Silas/Silvanus, Aquila and/or Priscilla, or Luke; more recently, an unknown 
Pauline pseudepigrapher). While such suggestions persist, most scholars now conclude that the 
identity of the author cannot be confidently known and instead emphasize characteristics like his 
sophisticated use of the Greek language (often considered the best in the NT) and Greco-Roman 
rhetorical methods in combination with Jewish exegetical traditions and techniques. Prominent 
proposals for the author’s conceptual background have included middle Platonism (perhaps 
mediated through Jewish thinkers like Philo), Jewish apocalypticism (including Qumran 
traditions and more recently mysticism), and Gnosticism (a suggestion chiefly embraced in 
German scholarship). 
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Some early interpreters assumed a Jerusalem destination for the book (hence the scribal 
creation of the book’s title “To the Hebrews”), but most modern scholars propose a Roman 
context and understand the phrase “those from Italy” (13:24) as an indication that the author and 
his associates are greeting their home congregation from elsewhere. The early use of Hebrews by 
the author of 1 Clement (see, e.g. 1 Clem 36, which closely follows Heb 1) also points to a 
Roman context, and proposals to read Hebrews in light of Roman political ideology have 
multiplied in recent years. The author’s discussion of sacrifices and the Levitical priesthood and 
his frequent use of biblical citations and exemplars (both positive and negative) are often cited as 
proof that the author and audience were ethnically Jewish. On the other hand, the author also lists 
“repentance from dead works”—presumably a turn from idolatry or other non-Jewish behavior— 
among the basic teachings known to his audience (6:1; cf. 9:14), and his discussion of Levitical 
sacrificial matters and the tabernacle (never the Temple) seems grounded in biblical interpretation 
rather than personal experience. (See also the unusual placement of tabernacle furnishings in 
9:4.) Especially in English-language scholarship, it has been common to understand the book as 
an exhortation for Jewish followers of Jesus either to leave Judaism and the synagogue or else not 
to return to that ancestral faith; the admonition to go to Jesus “outside the camp” (13:13) has 
particularly been read in this light, along with the several comparisons of Jesus and elements of 
Judaism. However, the book’s five warning passages (2:1-4; 3:7-4:13; 6:1-12; 10:19-39; 
12:18-29) and its numerous exhortations consistently demand faithful perseverance to the 
community’s “confession” and the example of Jesus. They are addressed to believers tempted to 
waver in their faithfulness in the midst of persecution (e.g. 10:32-38; 12:34), not to people 
struggling with alternative or prior teachings. Also, the many comparisons (utilizing the Greek 
rhetorical mode of synkrisis in a double encomium) exalt Jesus in comparison to elements of 
Judaism that too are revered. As such, nothing precludes that the author and audience were of 
Jewish ethnicity and background (and the Jewish roots of Roman Christianity are strongly 
attested), but neither is such demanded by the contents of the book. More importantly, Hebrews 
lacks polemical discussion of matters of Jewish identity such as circumcision, Sabbath, and food 
laws (but see 13:9). 

Dating Hebrews is also difficult. Most recent proposals range from ca. 60 to the 90s ce (Lane 
1991: Ix1i—Ixiii; Koester 2001: 50-54). The upper range is set by use of Hebrews in | Clement 
(usually dated ca. 96, but some scholars now propose the 70s). Those who read Hebrews as a call 
for separation from Judaism often date the book to the 60s or early 70s, in the context of Nero’s 
persecution or the Jewish war. Appeals to the latter are complicated by the silence in Hebrews 
about the Temple or its destruction; some language in Hebrews may imply that the Levitical 
priesthood is still active, but numerous Jewish and Christian authors can write similarly about the 
sacrificial cultus for centuries after the Temple’s destruction. Scholars who date Hebrews to the 
later decades of the 1* century sometimes do so to allow time for the theological development of 
the author’s distinctive priestly Christology. 
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Hekhalot Texts—see Merkabah Mysticism and Hekhalot Texts (pt 4) 


Herakleopolis Papyri 


Twenty “deed papyri” (P.Polit.[ud.) from Herakleopolis in Ecyrt are dated between the 27" and 
the 38" years of an unknown reign, possibly during that Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II (i.e. between 
144/3 and 133/2 sce). These papyri, which were edited and published by Cowey and Maresch in 
2001, provide the first clear documentation for the existence of a Jewish political organization 
(noditevpa, politeuma) in Egypt. The politeuma was initiated by Ptolemy VI Philometor (180— 
145 sce) in response of the legal needs of the military dynasty in the 2™ century Bce, in order to 
settle the troops and secure their loyalty. In this context, the term politeuma can be understood 
more precisely as a community, with limited public influence, organized among the Judeans 
(Iovéaio1, Joudaioi members of the noita, politai), who lived in the city of Herakleopolis. 
These Judeans probably belonged to military units (Honigman 2016: 46). However, the plaintiffs 
mentioned in the papyri are not restricted to Herakleopolis. 

The politeuma was led by archontes (Gpyovtsc, chief officials). As their number ranged from 
seven to ten (see SEG XVII 823), the office holders probably changed from year to year (see 
P.Polit.Jud. 3.1; 6.1; 8.4-5; 9.1; 10.1; 12.1; 13.1; 14.1). The archontes made decisions as a 
council (7.36: ovvetáćčapev, sunetaxamen) and probably came under the supervision of a 
politarches (or politarch, nokutapync; head of the politeuma; see P.Polit.Iud. 1; 2), whose term 
of office is not specified in the papyri. In addition, there was a phrourarchos (ppovpapyos), that 
is, a head of the garrison (unnamed in P. Polit. Jud.). The papyri also mention bailiffs (Aeitovpyoi, 
leitourgoi) who represented defendants and thus worked for the archontes (8.35). The hierarchical 
relationship between the politarch and the archontes is unclear. While two petitions are directed 
toward the politarch and the politeuma (“To the Politarch Alexandros and the politeuma of 
Andronikos” 1.1; 2.1), all the others are addressed to the archontes (3.1 passim). The politarch 
and archontes are only mentioned together in 17.1 (“the Politarch Euphranor and the archontes 
in Tebetnoi” 17.5—7). Wackenier explains that petitioners were able to choose from various 
officials: Jews tended to turn to the archontes, while non-Jews were more likely to petition the 
phrourarchos (Wackenier 2009: 212-24). 

The papyri address FAMILY disputes and business transactions. In most cases the plaintiff and 
defendant are both Jewish, and both usually have Greek names. In every case the petitioners are 
Judeans. In three instances, the defendants are non-Jews: Nikarchos (1.16—18, called GAAG@vAOG, 
allophylos, “of another tribe”), a female merchant named Tétwvc (Tetous, in 10), and a person 
named Arsame (11.4) who belong to a group of port residents. The reference to port residents 
suggests that Judeans formed a majority in the port area (see also P.Berl.Zill. 1, 2, where a 
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fortress is mentioned). It is thus possible to infer that there was a special jurisdiction among Jews 
(P.Polit.Iud. 11) which, however, was not the same as those rights established by a Greek court 
of law (6ucaotnptov, dikastérion). The plaintiffs expected the archontes to enforce contractually 
agreed claims such as a loan (8), a purchase agreement for a female slave (9), and a lease 
agreement (12). On the one hand, the papyri indicate that legal practice was being hellenized, for 
instance when a high interest rate is mentioned (8; 9.37—38) or when a Jewish woman is 
represented by a kvptoc (kyrios). On the other hand, they also feature Jewish elements such as a 
written oath (6pKoc natptoc, horkos patrios; cf. 3.28—29; 9.7; 12.10) and Hebrew names. 

In addition to the Herakleopolis papyri, there are two other possible indications of a 
Jewish politeuma: (1) The LETTER oF ArisTEAsS (310) describes the presentation of the 
PENTATEUCH translation at the court of Ptolemy II. This account is possibly supported in a notice 
that JosEpHus attributes to StrABo which confirms the special status of Jews in ALEXANDRIA 
(there is a mention of noùsía; see Josephus, Ant. 14.117 = FGrHist 91 F7). (2) An epitaph for 
a certain Abramos Bernand (SB 15765; CPJ III 1530A), which probably comes from Leontopolis, 
provides evidence of a politarch and thus a politeuma. 
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Hodayot (1QH*+4QH manuscripts) 


The Hodayot (Eng. Thanksgiving Hymns) are a collection of hymns addressed to God, many of 
which use the opening formula, “I give thanks to you.” The Cave | copy of the Hodayot was 
among the first scrolls published from the Qumran discoveries in 1947. Eleazar L. Sukenik 
included portions of 1QH* (now numbered cols. x and xi) in an early Hebrew language publication 
of the Cave | findings in 1948. A complete publication of 1QH* appeared in 1954 in the form of 
Sukenik’s transcription with plates, Otzar ha-Megillot ha-Genuzot [Hebrew] in 1954 and later in 
English in The Dead Sea Scrolls of the Hebrew University in 1955. 

Altogether, there are a total of seven manuscripts associated with the Hodayot; paleographically, 
they date from the middle Hasmonean to the early Herodian period. The Hodayot scroll from 
Cave 1, copied mostly in an early Herodian hand, is among the later of these (Figure 3.16). Two 
small fragments of an overlapping text from 1QH were identified from Cave 1 and were named 
1QH? (1Q35). Cave 4 yielded as many as six additional copies of the Hodayot, numbered as 
4QH* (4Q427-432). 
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Figure 3.16 1QH* col. 19 clearly shows a change in scribal hands which has aided the 
reconstruction of the scroll. 


The Cave 1 Manuscript: Physical Characteristics and Publication History. The material 
reconstruction of the Cave 1 Hodayot scroll presents a significant challenge to its study. 
Sukenik’s editio princeps from the 1950s did not reflect a reconstructed scroll but rather offered 
a glimpse of the scroll’s material state at the time of discovery, progressing from its most intact 
sheets to its smallest fragments. Sukenik’s edition remains valuable for serious scholars of the 
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Hodayot for its large images and plates. It is the column and line numbering associated with 
Sukenik’s edition that appears in much of the early and middle years of Hodayot scholarship. It 
was not until the publication of Garcia Martinez and Tigchelaar’s two-volume study edition of the 
Dean SEA Scro_ts in the late 1990s that scholars were presented with a numbering system that 
corresponded to what would become known as the reconstructed Hodayot scroll. A new edition 
of the Cave 1 Hodayot was published as volume XL in the Discoveries of the Judean Desert series 
in 2009—more than 60 years after its discovery. This long-awaited reconstruction, completed by 
Eileen M. Schuller, is based on the life work of Hartmut Stegemann, who died before the volume 
was published. Notably, this critical edition not only offers a precise material reconstruction of 
the scroll, one which differs in the line numbering from the Garcia Martinez and Tigchelaar 
edition, but also is the first complete edition to also include the material evidence from the Cave 
4 manuscripts of the Hodayot. Stegemann’s work remains determinative for any reconstruction 
and current study of the Hodayot. Using an innovative system of material reconstruction of 
scroll remains, Stegemann took the sizes of holes in the sheets and of the large fragments in 
the connected preserved materials as indicators for the arrangement and placement of detached 
fragments in relation to one another. 

What became known as the Cave | Hodayot scroll was discovered in the late 1940s as two 
bundles of disconnected manuscript sheets and fragments. Sukenik described the scroll in the 
following way: “The Thanksgiving Scroll is in two separate parts. The part which was opened 
first contains three sheets, each one with four columns, or a total of twelve columns. The sheets 
were not found regularly rolled up into one another, as was the case with the Sons of Light Scroll. 
Instead, two disconnected sheets were casually rolled together, and into the folds of this roll a 
third sheet had been forced.... The second part of the Thanksgiving Scroll was, by the time it 
reached our hands, a crumpled mass of about seventy detached fragments of leather of assorted 
sizes” (Sukenik 1955: 37). This initial description from Sukenik is valuable because it accounts 
for a total of only three manuscript sheets (Harkins 2018). It is also the case that the extant sheets 
of the Hodayot were not found stitched together but stacked one on top of the other with one 
sheet roughly folded and inserted. 


Cave 4 Manuscripts. The Cave 4 manuscripts were the last group of scrolls to be published because 
they were in the most fragmented material state. From these fragments, at least six additional 
copies of Hodayot collections were identified: 4Q427-4Q432 (4QH** and 4QpapHodayot'). In 
addition to these, three more manuscripts have been identified as being “Hodayot-like” (4Q433, 
4Q433a, and 4Q440). The Cave 4 manuscripts are not replicas of the Hodayot collection as found 
in 1QH*. The manuscript most similar to 1QH? is 4Q428, which has evidence of both Teacher 
Hymns (see below) and the second group of Community Hymns, but there is some question 
about the extent to which the first group of Community Hymns can be said to be present (Harkins 
2018, cf. Harkins 2010). 

Of these six manuscripts, the one of greatest interest to scholars is the scroll known as 4Q427 
(4QH*), which is dated paleographically to 75—25 sce. Not only did this scroll have some of the 
most sizable fragments, its reconstruction indicated a different order and arrangement of 
compositions of texts known from 1QH!’, pointing to some fluidity in the literary edition of the 
Hodayot collection. This scroll contained no overlapping material from the Teacher Hymns. 
Schuller suggests that this scroll was a liturgical arrangement of hymns with a preponderance for 
“calls to praise, blessings and first person plural forms” (Schuller 1999: 75). In addition to these 
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features, this scroll also contains a hitherto unknown hymn known popularly as the “SELF- 
GLorIFICATION Hymn” (frag. 7 i 6—17) (Schuller 1993), which has been henceforth reconstructed 
in all major editions of the Hodayot (1QH?* xxv 34—xxvii 3). 


Theology and History. The Hodayot, like many hymns and prayers from the Second Temple 
period, reuse scriptural language and imagery. In the early scholarship they were frequently 
compared to the biblical psalms and regarded as imitations of them. The Hodayot are perhaps 
best known for their prominent role in theories about the enigmatic figure known from other 
scrolls as the Teacher of Righteousness. Columns ix—xvii of the Hodayot, known popularly 
as the Teacher Hymns, were the best preserved parts of the scroll and quickly captured 
the attention of scholars, much more so than the columns that preceded and followed them. 
Compositions from these Teacher Hymns were published as early as 1948. In this and other early 
publications, Eleazar Sukenik proposed that the Hodayot may have been authored by the Teacher 
of Righteousness, who figures prominently in the Habakkuk Pesher Scroll from Cave 1. This 
authorial identification of the Teacher Hymns has had a strong hold on the popular and scholarly 
imagination. The reasoning for this identification, however, has been called into question because 
it presumes that rhetorically dynamic prayer language has to be autobiographical (Harkins 2012). 
Others have problematized the use of the Teacher Hymns in historical reconstructions, many of 
which presume a now outdated model of a single Scrolls community founded by the Teacher 
of Righteousness. Today scholars consider the site and communities of the Scrolls with greater 
nuance and complexity (Collins 2010), and they are generally skeptical about the historical 
information that can be recovered from texts like the Hodayot Teacher Hymns (Grossman 2011). 
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Hosea, Book of 


The book of the prophet Hosea stands first in the collection of the Twelve Minor PRopHets in 
both the HEBrew and the Greek Bibles. The figure of Hosea is dated by the superscription to the 
mid- to late 8" century Bce, preceding the destruction of the kingdom of Israel by Assyria ca. 721 
BcE. Hosea is presumed to be from the Northern Kingdom. If so, then he is the only northern 
prophetic figure associated with a collection of oracles. The oracles focus on the threat of 
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destruction of Israel due to disloyalty to Yahweh. Disloyalty and RESTORATION are illustrated by 
the use of marriage as a metaphor for the covenantal relationship (Hos 1:1—3:5). Similarly, in the 
longer section of oracles (4:1—14:8), the text presents Yahweh’s dealings (punishment, mercy) 
with the adulterous of Israel (4:1-13:16) and concludes with summons to and promise of 
restoration (14:1—8). In this way, Hosea is perhaps the earliest figure to argue for undivided 
loyalty to Yahweh (monolatry). 


Text and Reception in the Second Temple Period. Biblical Manuscripts. The earliest witness 
to the Hebrew text of the book of Hosea is found in a biblical manuscript from QuMRAN, Cave 
4, 4Q78/4QXII°, which dates from ca. 75 Bce. This manuscript partially preserves the book: 
fragments 1-2, Hosea 2:13-15; fragment 3, Hosea 3:2-4; fragments 4-7, Hosea 4: 1—5:1; fragment 
8, Hosea 13:3-10; and fragment 9, Hosea 13:15—14:6. The text of 4QXII° has been classified as 
non-aligned with any single text tradition as a whole. In fragment 8, 4QXII° preserves a long 
addition in agreement with Septuagintal Hosea, which may be an original reading lost in the 
Masoretic Text of Hosea through scribal error. 

A second biblical manuscript, 4Q79/4QXII! (ca. 50 Bce) partially preserves text from near the 
beginning of the book of Hosea (Hos 1:6—2:5). This manuscript preserves the beginning of the 
scroll including the initial uninscribed handle sheet. This manuscript was written in a careless 
manner and shows several obvious scribal errors. 

Finally, from ca. 50 Bce, sections of the Hebrew text of Hosea are partially preserved in 
4Q82/4QXII£. This is a large and poorly preserved manuscript of the Twelve. In fragments 1-105 
the following passages are partially preserved: Hosea 2:1-5, 14-19, 22-25; 3:1-5; 4:1, 10-11, 
13-14; 6:3-4, 8-11; 7:1, 13-16; 8:1; 9:1-4, 9-17; 10:1-14; 11:2-11; 12:1-15; 13:1, 6-8(?), 11-13; 
14:9-10. The text of 4QXII® is very close to the Masoretic Text and shows few deviations from it. 

Non-Biblical Manuscripts. In addition to the biblical manuscripts described above, the Book of 
Hosea and its reception is also known through two independent PEsHARIM or commentaries that are 
based on sections of Hosea. In both compositions, as in other exegetical compositions from the 
Second Temple period, the biblical text cited is understood to refer to events contemporary or 
nearly so to the writer. These pesher texts and their emphases may be described as follows 
(Vielhauer 2001): (1) 4Q166/4QpHos? (ca. 30 BcE-ca. 68 cE) is preserved on a single fragment 
which contains the remains of two columns, columns 2 and 3 of the composition. Quotations of 
Hosea 2:8—14 are preserved. 4Q166 is a continuous pesher. The quotations of Hosea in 4QpHosea* 
include six variants that affect meaning, one of which is an omission of a three-word phrase in 
Hosea 2:8. The preserved text applies Hosea’s imagery of Israel as an unfaithful wife to those 
whom the author considers to be disloyal to God (cf. a similar association in Rev 2:17—28). (2) 
4Q167/4QpHos'*, copied in the same time period as 4QpHosea? (ca. 30 BcE-ca. 68 cE), is preserved 
on 38 fragments. Unlike 4Q166, 4QpHosea? does not quote and comment on a single section of 
Hosea but refers to different passages (Hos 5:13—15; 6:2-4, 7, 9-11; 7:10-11; 8:6-8, 13-14). 
4QpHosea’ preserves at least three non-orthographic variants from the proto-Masoretic Text, while 
it remains unclear whether or not one reading is merely an orthographic variant. Alongside other 
texts commented upon in pesharim, Hosea supplies this pesher expressions (e.g. “lion of wrath,” 
“last priest,” “Ephraim,” and “teacher’’) that are identified with historical figures and groups. 

Quotations and Allusions within the Hebrew Bible and Second Temple Literature. There are 
also a number of quotations of or allusions to Hosea already in compositions of the Hebrew 
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Table 3.1 Presence of Hosea in Second Temple Texts 


Hos 1:10 Romans 9:25-26 

Hos 2:17 4QBarkhi Nafshi* (4Q434) 7b.2; 1QM (1Q33) xi 9 

Hos 2:20 4QBarkhi Nafshi* (4Q434) 7b.2-3; 4QapocrDan ar (4Q246) ii 6 
Hos 2:23 Romans 9:25-26 

Hos 3:4 CD B xx 16 

Hos 4:11 Sirach 19:2 (MS C) 

Hos 4:14 1QH? x 21 

Hos 4:16 CD Ai 13-14 

Hos 5:8 4QMidrEschat® (4Q177) 1-4.13-14 

Hos 5:10 CDA viii 3 par. CD B xix 15-16 par. 4QD? (4Q266) 3 iv 1; Revelation 12:15 
Hos 5:11 CDA ww 19 

Hos 5:15 4QapocrJer C” (4Q387) 2 ii 2 

Hos 6:2 Mark 10:34 

Hos 6:3 1QH? xvii 17 

Hos 6:6 Matthew 9:13 

Hos 6:9 4Qpap plsa° (4Q163) 23 ii 14 

Hos 10:8 1QH* xvi 26; Luke 23:30; Revelation 6:16 

Hos 10:11 CD A i 19 par. 4QD* (4Q266) 2 1 22 

Hos 10:12 Aramaic Levi Document 13:3 (85-86); CD A vi 11 

Hos 10:13 1QS iii 2-3 par. 4QpapS* (4Q257) iii 3-4 

Hos 11:1 Matthew 2:15 

Hos 12:4 Prayer of Joseph C (Origen, Philocalia 23.19) 

Hos 13:14 Ben Sira 51:2 (MS B); 1 Corinthians 15:55 

Hos 14:3 1QH* ix 30; 4QInstruction-like Composition B (4Q424) 1.10 
Hos 14:5 1QH* xiv 18; 1QH? xv 22 

Hos 14:6 Ben Sira 39:14 


Bible, some of which may date to the Second Temple period. These include Zechariah 9:10 (Hos 
2:20), 10:19 (Hos 9:3), 13:2 (Hos 2:19), 13:9 (Hos 2:25); Psalm 50:22 (Hos 5:14), 78:57 (Hos 
7:16), 106:20 (Hos 4:7), and 107:43 (Hos 14:10). 

The book of Hosea is also well attested in a number of writings from the Second Temple 
period, including the New Testament. This is illustrated by the list of quotations and allusions given 
in Table 3.1 (for writings outside the New Testament, see Lange and Weigold 2011: 152-53). 

This evidence, which reflects a widespread reception of nearly all parts of Hosea (except chs. 
8-9), attests the popularity that the text acquired, perhaps beyond that of any one of the other 
Minor Prophets, before and after the turn of the Common Era. 
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Hosea, Pesher of 


The two Qumran manuscripts designated 4QpHos? (4Q166) and 4QpHos? (4Q167) belong to the 
group of so-called continuous PESHARIM, that is, verse-by-verse (or section-by-section) sectarian 
commentaries on biblical books. The Qumran commentaries purport to be interpretations 
revealed to the Teacher of Righteousness (see 1QpHab vii 1-5) that explain the meaning of the 
biblical text in terms of the history of the Qumran community and the end of days. 

4Q166 comprises one large fragment written in Herodian-era semiformal script. It preserves 
parts of two columns of a commentary on Hosea 2:8—14. 4Q167 includes some 38 fragments 
written in a different hand from that of 4Q166. The text of 4Q167 is very fragmentary, but one 
can restore portions of quotations and interpretations of Hosea 5:13—15; 6:4a, 7a, 9b—10, 11; 
8:6-8, 13-14. There is no indication in either document of the date of composition, and no further 
copies of either text have come to light. It is likely that the commentaries were composed at 
Qumran before the site was abandoned in the late 1“ century sce (Horgan 1979: 138-58; 2002: 
113-31). 

In their 8"-century gce context, the oracles in the Book or Hosea are addressed to the northern 
kingdom of Israel before its conquest by the Assyrians in 722 Bce. The Qumran interpretations 
apply the prophetic speeches to the historical situation of the Qumran community at the end of 
the Maccabean period before the Roman conquest in 63 Bce. According to the biblical prophet, 
EXILE and the final destruction of Israel will be the consequences of forsaking Yahweh and turning 
to the Baal deities. According to the Qumran interpretations, the faithless ones “forgot God” 
(4QpHos ii 3), “they abandoned God” (4QpHos? 7-8.2), and “they did not listen” (4QpHos? 2.7). 
Both the Jews in Jerusalem and some members of the Qumran community are guilty of infidelity 
to God and to the true teaching handed down from the Teacher of Righteousness. The consequences 
of this unfaithfulness are described with eschatological images: “famine,” “nakedness,” 
“blindness,” “ generation of the visitation,” and “times of wrath.” Historical allusions 
in 4Q166 and 4Q167 can be connected with similar references in other Qumran documents and, 
despite the complexity involved (M. Collins 2009: 5-37; Charlesworth 2002: 80-118), may be 
identified with figures and events in the history of the Qumran community: 
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mourning, 


(1) “Those who led them astray” (4QpHos’ ii 5). The idea of “leading astray” refers to teaching 
an incorrect interpretation of Torah. Other pesharim refer to the community members 
being “led astray” by the Man of the Lie (1QpHab ii 1-2; v 11; 4QpPs* 1-10 i 26; 1-10 
iv [14]) or the One who Spouts the Lie (cf. 1QpHab x 9). These figures were apparently 
contemporaneous with the Teacher of Righteousness and did not follow the Teacher’s 
interpretation of Torah (1QpHab v 7-12). In the Nanum PEsHER (4Q169 [4QpNah]), which 
applies the prophetic writing to the time of ALEXANDER JANNAEUS, there is a reference to 
“those who lead Ephraim astray” (4QpNah 3—4 ii 8), in which “Ephraim” is probably 
a sobriquet for the PHARIsEES. In the same pesher, this idea is given an eschatological 
interpretation: at “the end of time ... the simple ones of Ephraim ... will abandon those 
who led them astray” (4QpNah 3—4 iii 3—5). 
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(2) “Famine” (4QpHos? ii 12). This has been taken by some to refer to the great drought that 
preceded the arrival of Pompey in 63 sce. It is also part of the eschatological pastiche of 
images of the end of days; see 4QpIsa° 2.1-2, where famine is associated with “the sword” 
and “the time of the visitation of the land.” See also 4QpPs? 1-10 iii 3-5. 

(3) “They make the feasts go according to the appointed times of the nations” (4QpHos* 
ii 15-16). This is likely a reference to the 364-day calendar followed by the Qumran 
community, in contrast to the lunisolar calendar followed by the Jews in Jerusalem (cf. Jub 
6:34-35; 1QpHab xi 3-8; 4QpPs* 1-10 iv 7-8; Bernstein 1991; Glessmer 1999). 

(4) “The Lion of Wrath” (4QpHos? 2.2). In the Nanum PESHER (4QpNah 3-4 i 5—6), the Lion 
of Wrath is described as one who “hangs men alive.” This figure is generally identified as 
Alexander Jannaeus (though see Doudna 2003), who is said to have crucified some 800 
Jews at one time (see Josephus, JW 1.113). 
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Instruction (4QInstruction) 


Summary of Contents. Instruction, also designated Musar le-Mevin and Sapiential Work A, is 
a Jewish wisdom text from the late Second Temple period. The work was unknown until its 
discovery among the caves near Khirbet Qumran. Since it came to light, it has received more 
attention than any other wisdom text from Qumran. Fragmentary copies of the composition were 
found in Caves 1 and 4: 1Q26, 4Q415, 4Q416, 4Q417, 4Q418, 4Q418a, 4Q418c [?], and 4Q423 
(e.g. Tigchelaar 2001: 3-169; Goff 2013: 1-7). As such, the composition is the largest wisdom 
text known from the DEAD SEA Scro ts collection. Manuscript 4Q418, with about 300 fragments, 
is the best preserved of all the witnesses. One of the copies (1Q26) was published by Milik in 
1955, but the majority of the material was published decades later by Strugnell, Harrington, and 
Elgvin in 1999. 

The addressee of Instruction, referred to as mevin, is constantly encouraged to search for truth, 
receive instruction, and gain understanding (e.g. 4Q417 1 125, 2 1 1-7; 4Q418 81.17). The goal 
of this teaching is that the pupil would be able to distinguish between good and bad (e.g. 4Q416 
1.15; 4Q417 2 i 8; 4Q418 2.7), and its topics range from pragmatic, moral advice to more 
philosophical and theological reflection (e.g. Rey 2009: 41-276). The pragmatic sections advise 
the addressee about moderation in regard to eating, drinking, and luxuries (e.g. 4Q416 2 ii 
18-20), financial affairs such as borrowing money and repayments (e.g. 4Q416 2 ii 4-6, 2 iii 
5-6), and social relations to other people, including one’s parents (e.g. 4Q416 2 iii 15-19) and 
spouse (e.g. 4Q416 2 ii 21 [?], 2 iii 20-21). 
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The philosophical parts emphasize the theme of revealed wisdom, crystallized in the concept 
of raz nihyeh, which consists of the Persian loanword raz and the niphal participle nihyeh. This 
core concept is typically translated as the “mystery of being/existence” or the “mystery to come.” 
The addressee is told to consider, meditate upon, search for, and open his ears to raz nihyeh (e.g. 
4Q416 2 iii 14, 18; 4Q417 2 i 6; 4Q418 43-45.4, 14). The mystery is to be pursued continuously, 
but it also stands for an esoteric source of supernatural revelation that is directed to a selected 
few, including the mevinim (e.g.4Q417 2118). The meaning of raz nihyeh is rather comprehensive. 
As a cosmic principle it designates an order of the universe that was present at the moment of 
CREATION (4Q417 2 i 8—9) and is linked with the understanding of history and times (4Q418 
77.2-4). Apart from the past, raz nihyeh covers present and future dimensions, thus offering a 
means to know what is to come (4Q418 123 ii 3-4) and people’s afterlife fates (4Q417 2 i 
10-11). Raz nihyeh also helps one know good and Evi or truth and injustice (4Q417 2 i 6-8) 
(esp. Harrington 1996; Goff 2003: 51-79). 

Apart from esoteric wisdom, the philosophical parts of Instruction discuss themes such as 
eschatological JUDGMENT and punishment (e.g. 4Q416 1; 4Q418 1-2, 69 ii) or divine beings (e.g. 
4Q418 69 ii 12-15, 81.11—12). The dualistic worldview contains deterministic elements, including 
the division of people into “sons of truth,” who are to expect a joy after death (e.g. 4Q416 2 iii 
7-8), and the wicked ones who will perish as all iniquity will vanquish in the end times (e.g. 
4Q416 1.10-13 par. 4Q418 2.2-5). Furthermore, parts of Instruction mention priestly matters (e.g. 
4Q418 81.3; 4Q423 5.1) and halakic issues (Schiffman 2004). The latter include impurity (4Q417 
4 ii 2; 4Q418 20.2), feasts and seasons (4Q416 1.3), a woman’s oaths (4Q416 2 iv 8-10), the law 
of mixed species (4Q418 103 ii 6-9), the law of the firstborn animals (4Q423 34.4), and the laws 
of reproof (4Q417 1 i 1-6; Figure 3.17). Finally, other pentateuchal traditions such as the paradise 
narrative (4Q416 2 iii 20-iv 5; 4Q423 1-2 i 1-7) are integrated, and there are sections that promote 
the practice of Torah piety, though on a rather general level (e.g. 4Q416 2 11 8-10; 4Q417 19.4). 


Similarities to and Distinctions from Other Second Temple Texts. The ethical advice connects 
Instruction with wisdom teachings such as Proverbs and Sirach, whereas its epistemology, 
especially the idea of disclosing secret knowledge through a heavenly revelation, resembles 
apocalyptic texts like the Enochic literature. The explicit interest in divine revelation and priestly 
issues also separates Instruction from Proverbs, Job, and Qoheleth, while the combination of 
wisdom, apocalyptic accents, and Torah devotion is common in the Dead Sea Scrolls, although 
the latter is more dominant in texts such as Sapiential Admonitions B (4Q185) and Beatitudes 
(4Q525). Overall, a very similar mixture of traditions appears specifically in Mysteries (1Q27; 
4Q299-301). The central concept of Instruction, raz nihyeh, further occurs in the RULE OF THE 


Figure 3.17 4Q416 2 iii 20-21 [end of 1* cent. Bce] instruction concerning one’s spouse. 
Courtesy Israel Antiquities Authority (Photographer: Shai Halevi). 
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ComMUNITYE (1QS xi 3-4). Instruction can also be connected with certain late Second Temple 
texts with respect to its view that the moral agency and free will of non-elect people may be 
denied (Newsom 2012: 22-23). 


Critical Issues. The large number of remaining copies suggests that Instruction had relevance 
for the sectarian movement which probably collected and hid the Qumran corpus. All the extant 
manuscripts are written in HEBREW and originate from the turn of the era, most of them from the 
second half of the 1* century BCE; even so, Instruction could have been composed in the 2™ or 
even 3" century Bce. The lack of interest in historical events complicates the specification of the 
date, but many scholars have suggested that its date of composition might precede the rise of the 
Qumran movement. In any event, the slightly different versions that remain of the work 
demonstrate that Instruction was revised and edited over the course of its transmission process. 
The sociohistorical placement of Instruction has generated diverse interpretations. Wisdom 
teaching and scribal culture mostly concerned upper layers of society in ancient Judea, but 
agricultural references (e.g. 4Q418 103 ii; 4Q423 3-5) and frequent mentions of poverty (e.g. 
4Q417 1 i 17-28) have led some scholars to think that Instruction derives from a group with a 
fairly low social status. Others have addressed the perhaps metaphorical nature of the poverty 
language; it could stand for those who are spiritually needy. Regarding gender, Instruction 
promotes social hierarchy between sexes and gives a subordinate position to WOMEN (e.g. 4Q415 
9.8-9; 4Q416 2 iv 1-7). It is striking, therefore, that one fragment (4Q415 2 ii) explicitly 
addressees females, as is demonstrated by the use of rare second person singular feminine forms. 


Reception History. Instruction perhaps influenced the composition of some of the sectarian 
literature known from the Qumran caves. In particular, scholars have suggested that Instruction 
influenced the language of the Two Spirits Treatise embedded in the RULE OF THE COMMUNITY 
(1QS iii 13-iv 26) and the collection of thanksgiving hymns known as the Hopayot (e.g. 
Tigchelaar 2001: 194-207, 247). Even so, it has recently been argued that Instruction does not 
evidently predate these sectarian compositions, which makes it difficult to trace patterns of 
influence and, generally speaking, to settle the exact date of composition (Bakker 2015). 
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The Ascension of Isaiah is an early Christian ApocALyPsE which has been dated with majority 
(though not full) consensus to the period 70-120 ce. It is often thought to have been authored 
in SYRIA, although Bori suggests Asia Minor with an eye to the later Montanist movement 
(Bori 1980: 385-86). The significance of this apocalypse lies in its fusion of material: chapters 
1-5 present an eschatological prophecy that predicts the return of Christ (generally called “the 
Beloved One”) through the person of the 8"-century Bce prophet Isaran, and chapters 6—11 
describe the Isaiah’s heavenly ascension in which he sees the descent of the Beloved to appear 
as Jesus orf NAzARETH—the event which dogmatic theology came to call “the incarnation”— 
and his subsequent return to the seventh HEAVEN. Although the second part of the apocalypse 
was once (erroneously) associated with Gnosticism (Helmbold 1972: 222-27), it belongs much 
more obviously in the early Christian mystical tradition. In addition to exhibiting parallels with 
Jewish apocalyptic tradition, it shows striking affinities to the later creeds in its content, offering 
neglected evidence about the origin of Christian doctrine from a period which is barely later than 
most writings of the New Testament (Knight 2012: 66—105). 


Content. Ascension of Isaiah’s two parts may be summarized as follows. Though chapters 1—5 
are set first, there are credible grounds (Norelli 1995) to suppose that they were the last to be 
written and presuppose knowledge of at least part of chapters 6—11. The fictional setting is King 
Hezekiah’s prediction of the apostasy of his son, Manasseh, and the iniquities that occur under 
the “ruler of this world,” Beliar, when Manasseh becomes king (1:1—2:6). The text narrates the 
withdrawal of Isaiah and other prophets from Jerusalem (2:7—11) and Isaiah’s subsequent 
prediction of divine punishment that culminates in the coming of the Beloved One (3:6—20) and 
his second return for eschatological judgment (4:14—22). Isaiah’s predictions divide history into 
four periods which compare with the fourfold division found in Daniel (7:1-8, 17; cf. 8:8, 22): 
(1) a golden age of Jesus and apostles (3:13-20); (2) a period of decline and strife within the 
church during which the Hoty Spirit withdraws from many (3:26) and the prophets are actively 
repressed (3:31); (3) a time of reign for “the great angel” Beliar (4:1-13), who will incarnate 
himself in a future Roman emperor (Nero redivivus) and persecute Christians on earth who await 
the Beloved’s return (4:14); and (4) the return of the Beloved One (4:14—22), who will establish 
his earthly rule and destroy Belial before the righteous ascend to heaven (4:17). The conclusion 
of these chapters returns to the narrative framework and tells of Isaiah’s death by being sawed in 
two at the hands of Manasseh (5:1—16). 

Chapters 6—11 are different in both tone and content. Any suggestion of conflict is absent 
from this section. The setting is Hezekiah’s court, and the text narrates Isaiah’s mystical ascent 
in the context of the prophets’ assembly there. Central to this part of the work is a seven-storied 
cosmology of increasing transcendence at the climax of which are three divine beings (Holy 
Spirit, the Beloved One, and the Father) who, though worshiped by the heavenly assembly, are 
in a hierarchical relationship: God is transcendent and remains invisible above the seventh 
heaven; the Beloved, who is “like an angel” (9:30), is below and to the right; and “the angel of 
the Holy Spirit” (9:36) is further below and to the left (cf. also 11:32-33). The differentiated 
COSMOLOGY corresponds to the degree of glory assigned to those at a given level of heaven; thus, 
just as angelic beings have different degrees of glory, so Isaiah, as he passes through each of the 
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seven heavens, is transformed (7:25) until, when on the threshold of the seventh heaven, he is 
given a robe that permits him temporary access (9: 1-6). 

Once in the seventh heaven, the prophet hears the Most High commission the Beloved One 
(“the Lord”) to descend to the earth and destroy EvIL powers in the cosmos (10:7—16). The 
Beloved One descends in disguise so that no angels can recognize him. After his final manifestation 
as Jesus (11:2—22 Erniopic text), the text refers to his descensus ad inferos (11:19; cf. 1 Pet 3:19). 
Once Christ ascends back to the seventh heaven (11:22-33), his disguise is cast aside and the 
ANGELS worship him. 


Original Version and Present Form. Though probably composed in Greek, Ascension of Isaiah 
survives in several versions that preserve a longer and shorter recension (Norelli 1995). The 
Ethiopic version (E) preserves the longer and more accurate text (though in a rather wooden 
translation), while the Latin and SLavonic traditions offer a somewhat abbreviated text for 
chapters 6—11. Since the Latin and Slavonic versions only contain chapters 6—11, it is possible 
that the two halves were composed separately over time. The single objector to this composite 
view in present scholarship is Bauckham, who argues that the work drew on the Book or DANIEL 
as its genre prototype, in which narrative material serves to introduce visionary (Dan 1—6 and 
7-12 respectively; Bauckham 1998: 364-90). 


Historical and Theological Significance. The work testifies to the experience of divisions in the 
church (Ascen. Isa. 3:21-31). It also reflects a consciousness (or perhaps better, a rhetorical 
warning) that Christians, if not already, may be persecuted by the Roman government (4:1—13). 
In doing so, Ascension of Isaiah draws on a number of traditions that by the end of the 1“ century 
cE were circulating widely in Jewish and early Christian traditions. Examples of such include the 
following: the notion of a primary evil angelic figure under the name Beliar/BELIAL (cf. 2:1-5 and 
4:1-13 with e.g. Jub. 1:19; 1QS i 23-24, ii 19; 1QM xiii 11; 4Q174 1-2 i 8-9) whose grip on 
power the Beloved One destroys (as e.g. Melchizedek in 11Q13 ii 13); the Beloved One’s angel- 
like character (Ascen. Isa. 9:27—32; cf. Son of Man in 1 En. 46, Noah in 1 En. 106:5); the tiered 
partition of heaven (Ascen. Isa. 7:19:18; cf. T. Levi 2:1-3:10; 2 En. 19-21; 2 Cor 12:2) that 
more generally reflects the growing interest in cosmology through the motif of ascent to the 
divine throne in Jewish apocalyptic literature (1 En. 14:8-25; 70:1—71:17; 2 En. 1:1-23:3; Dan 
7:9-14; T. Levi 2:1—-5:7; Rev 4; 21:9-22:5); and the notion of the righteous in heaven wearing 
special garments (Ascen. Isa. 9:7, 17—26; cf. 1 En. 62:15—16; 2 En. 22:8; Rev 7:9, 13-14). 

Any interpretation of the Ascension of Isaiah must take account of its present arrangement of 
material (Verheyden 2016). Chapters 1-5 describe the present difficulties as the author sees 
them. It is difficult to ignore a political element in this section (Knight 2013), including the 
reference to actual persecution of the church by Nero (4:3—4) and the further antipathy of his 
projected successor (4:6—9, 13). The author responds by advising Christians to remain faithful 
(4: 1-13), while not provoking officials by unwise and contentious behavior (5:13). This pragmatic 
tact gives expression to how eschatological hope could be manifested in a world of irreconcilable 
divisions between conflicting powers (cf. 1QS iii 13—iv 26). 

Adopting a different tone from chapters 1—5, the author of chapters 6—11 counsels readers to 
adopt the harmony of the heavens that not only contrasts with the strife among the angels in the 
firmament below but also presents a peaceful reality that has no counterpart among political 
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powers on earth. This section anticipates later Christian creedal tradition and offers the first fully 
developed account of the incarnation. It is possible that the text draws on apocalyptic motifs to 
respond to recent traumatic events such as the death of Ignatius in the early 2™ century ce, though 
the actual setting of the apocalypse remains unknown. 
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Isaiah, Book of 


Summary of Contents. The book of Isaiah is a complex literary unit that includes different 
genres and diverse content. Its basic literary structure results from the narrative material in Isaiah 
36-39, which separates the prophetic words in 1-35 from those in 40—66. Isaiah 1—35 mainly 
contains pronouncements of JUDGMENT against Judah and Jerusalem, as well as some conditional 
promises of salvation. Isaiah 13—23 includes oracles against the nations, and 24—27 forms a unity 
on its own and presents a cosmic judgment. The stories in Isaiah 36-39 portray the wondrous 
preservation of Jerusalem from Assyria’s siege in 701 Bce. Within the narrative organization of 
the whole book, these stories seem to serve as the theological basis of prophecies of salvation in 
chapters 40—66. Isaiah 40-55 and 60—62 provide unconditional promises, whereas Isaiah 56—59 
admonishes the people to repent and chapters 65—66 draw a sharp distinction between the pious 
and the unjust. The book ends with the promise of a new HEAVEN and a new earth that is reserved 
only for the pious, a group augmented by proselytes from the nations. 


Critical Issues. Indisputably, the book of Isaiah grew over time. The oldest material stems from 
the 8" century Bce, whereas the youngest parts probably date to the late 3 century Bce. The 
earliest material evidence, the Isaiah scroll from Qumran (1 QIsa*), was copied about 125 Bce and 
attests to the full book. 

The setting of Isaiah 1-39 is largely the 8" century Bce, while Isaiah 40—66 presuppose a 
different situation: Israel and Judah have ceased to exist as sovereign kingdoms, and the Persian 
king Cyrus is explicitly mentioned (44:28; 45:1). The name “Isaiah” occurs frequently in Isaiah 
1-39, but never in chapters 40—66. For these reasons, scholars safely assume that chapters 1-39 
and 40—66 stem from different periods, though neither of these sections is a unified text insofar as 
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each one indicates growth over time. Isaiah 40-55 offer unconditional prophecies of salvation, 
while admonitions reappear beginning with Isaiah 56 and formulate conditions for the anticipated 
salvation announced by the prophet. Isaiah 56—66 seem to react to the delayed fulfillment of 
prophecies from chapters 40-55. Isaiah 56—66 investigate reasons for this delay and identify 
barriers to salvation in the behavior of God’s people, as well as warn them of the consequences of 
their actions. Contrary to the traditional “Trito-Isaiah” hypothesis, Isaiah 56—66 are not based on 
the oral proclamation of an independent prophet (“Trito-Isaiah,” cf. Steck 1991; Barstad 2014). 
These chapters are examples of scribal prophecy, which existed in written form from the beginning. 
Within chapters 56—66, a further distinction can be made between 56 and 59, 60 and 62, and 63 
and 66. Conceptually speaking, the only statements that place new conditions on the proclamation 
of salvation are 56—59 + 63—66, whereas chapters 60—62, like Isaiah 40-55, foresee unconditional 
salvation for Zion. There is therefore reason to conclude that Isaiah 60—62 is older than 56-59 + 
63—66, and that 60—62 is theologically and historically close to Isaiah 40-55. 

Within Isaiah 1-39, chapters 24-27 are distinct from the surrounding context because of their 
unique conception of a judgment encompassing the entire world. Furthermore, multiple and 
extensive intertextual references (references to Gen 6-9, e.g. in Isa 26:20) indicate that these are 
scribal texts that presuppose an advanced stage in the literary development of the Hebrew Bible. 
The narrative form of Isaiah 36-39 distinguishes these chapters from the oracles in Isaiah 1-35. 
The parallel text in 2 Kings 18-20 seems to have served as the source for Isaiah 36-39. 

One may assume that Isaiah 1-12, 13—23, and 28-35 contain older material that presumably 
can be traced back to the historical prophet Isaiah at least in some basic, early form. Yet the text’s 
current shape shows considerable editing and expansion. 

The earliest texts of Isaiah 40—66 were written before Cyrus took Jerusalem without resistance 
in 539 Bce. Chapters 46—47 indicate as much when they allude to expectations that Babylon will be 
annihilated without reflecting awareness of the actual events. Babylon was not destroyed during 
this occupation, but was expanded to become the seat of royal power for the Persian high king. The 
literary history of Deutero-Isaiah (Isa 40-55) is extraordinarily complex. The processes of 
redactional development at work primarily within Isaiah 40-55 must be distinguished from those 
that shaped the broader section of chapters 40-66. Finally, there is clear evidence of editorial 
activity spanning the larger book of Isaiah. Within Isaiah 40-55, the polemics against idols (40: 19— 
20; 41:6-7; 42:17; 44:9-20; 45:16-17, 20b; 46:5-8) are sui generis additions. The Zion texts in 
chapters 49-55 (esp. 49:14-26; 51:9-11, 17, 19-23; 52:1-2; 54:1) appear to have been introduced 
successively into the book, and the Suffering Servant songs potentially originated as independent 
pieces as well. Within the wider section comprising Isaiah 40—66, “Trito-Isaianic” editorial changes 
and additions to the Deutero-Isaianic book can be identified in chapters 56-59 and 63—64, while 
final redactions of the larger book of Isaiah in 65—66 in particular are designed to bring the entire 
book to its conclusion. To this end, these final chapters set up an inclusio to Isaiah 1. 

Current scholarly approaches to the formation of Isaiah can be divided into two principal 
camps, excluding the increasingly unlikely assumption that Trito-Isaiah emerged independently 
(and not as a redactional expansion of Isa 40-55): (1) The theory supported by the majority of 
researchers is that Isaiah 1-39 and 40-66 go back to two different prophetic figures (“Isaiah” 
from the 8" cent. Bce and “Deutero-Isaiah” from the 6" cent. Bce). These corpora existed first as 
separate literary entities alongside one another and were only later linked together. The most 
important literary bridge can be found in Isaiah 35 (e.g. Stromberg 2011: 20; cf. Williamson 
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1994: 213-20). (2) Another strand of scholarship sees Isaiah 1-39 and 40—66 as more closely 
related. This position holds that Isaiah 40—66 never existed independently from chapters 1 to 39, 
nor was there an individual prophet “Deutero-Isaiah.” The prophecy of Isaiah 40—66 is a 
theological development of the themes in chapters 1-39, especially given the dependence of 
Isaiah 40 on chapter 6 and the anonymity of “Deutero-Isaiah.” 


Similarities with Second Temple Texts. Despite its biblical location in the monarchic period 
(Isa 1:1), the book of Isaiah received its final shape during the Second Temple period. While the 
first part of Isaiah (chs. 1-39) includes a significant amount of texts from the monarchic period, 
the second part (chs. 40—66) preserves nothing that predates the Babylonian EXILE. 

The book of Isaiah resembles other prophetic books in their redactional Second Temple 
period shape (cf. e.g. Isa 2:2—4 with Mic 4:1-3). Through its placement at the beginning of the 
prophetic books in the Masoretic tradition (differently in b. Bat. 14b + 15a and LXX), Isaiah is 
given an implicit leadership function. In this book sequence, which was established between the 
6" and the end of the 3" centuries Bce, Isaiah sets the tone for the prophets, providing an overview 
of the entire course of the history of YHWH and YHWH’s people. Evidence that the book of 
Isaiah was understood as a comprehensive prophecy of history in the 2™ century Bce is provided 
in Sirach 48:23—25. For BEN SIRA, Isaiah speaks not only of his own time but also presages the 
entire course of world history, while the book was read as covering future time from the 
perspective of the Greek translation (Wagner 2013: 218). 

More specifically, in their Masoretic sequence, the books of Jeremiah and Ezekiel appear to be 
framed by Isaiah and the Book of the Twelve. Jeremiah and Ezekiel deal with a relatively limited 
period in the history of Israel, addressing the time immediately before and after the catastrophe of 
Jerusalem and Judah in 587 Bce. By contrast, Isaiah and the Twelve provide information about a 
much broader swath of Israel’s history, beginning with the Assyrians and extending all the way to 
the Persian period. However, only Isaiah offers the promise of a new heaven and earth (Isa 65—66), 
thus distinguishing himself from the partial knowledge of the other prophets. 

With their cosmic orientation, Isaiah 24—27 should be seen as part of the tradition of the 
judgment of the whole earth that emerged after the collapse of the Persian Empire. Such 
declarations also appear elsewhere in Isaiah (34:2—4; 63:1—6) and in other prophetic books (e.g. 
Jer 25; 27-31; 45:4-5; Joel 4:12-16; Obad 15-21; Zeph 3:8; Zech 12:1—9; 14:10-15), with later 
apocalyptic literature drawing inspiration from these pronouncements of judgment (e.g. 1 En. 
chs. 1, 10, 90, 91, 92-105, and 106-107), while more broad notions of the cosmos at the end of 
time draw on Isaianic language (e.g. 1 En. 11:1-2; 72:1). 

The distinction between the righteous and the sinners, which is prominent in many Second 
Temple period texts, has one of its basic roots in the late parts of Isaiah, especially Isaiah 56—66, 
and is probably among the chief reasons why Isaiah was so popular at Qumran (see below). 


Differences from Second Temple Texts. The peculiar notion of a “new heaven” and a “new 
earth” in Isaiah 65—66 prepares the way for apocalyptic thought, but is not itself “apocalyptic.” 
That is, Isaiah 65—66 does not yet speak of a new, second world to come, but of a more modest 
renewal of this world that does not entail cosmic restructuring. In light of later developments 
within Jewish apocalypticism, one should keep in mind that the notion of a “new heaven” and a 
“new earth” in Isaiah 65—66 is not to be understood as an example of the doctrine of two ages. 
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This doctrine first appears in 4 Ezra and Second Baruch, each of which was composed in the 
wake of the TEMPLE’s destruction in 70 cE. 

Furthermore, Isaiah 65:17—25 does not yet envision a RESURRECTION of the dead, but considers 
the question of a long life. However, Isaiah 25:8 and 26:19 seem to allude to the topic of collective 
resurrection. 


Reception History. The reception of Isaiah begins within the Hebrew Bible, prior to the 
completion of the book of Isaiah itself. In fact, the literary growth of the Isaiah tradition can be 
described as a product of the reception history of earlier Isaiah texts. Furthermore, the prophet 
Isaiah is mentioned in 2 Chronicles 32:32 and Sirach 48:17—23. At Qumran, the book of Isaiah is 
the third best attested book after the Psalms and Deuteronomy. Its text is preserved in 20 biblical 
manuscripts (1Q8a, 1Q8b, 4Q56-62, 4Q62a, 4Q63-69, 4Q69a, 4Q69b, 5Q3), as well as in a 
number of pesher or pesher-like texts (3Q4, 4Q161—165, 4Q176, 4Q285 par. 11Q14). In addition, 
apart from the pesher texts, “Isaiah” is formally mentioned and cited in CD A iv 13 (par. 4Q266 
317), vi 8, vii 10; and 4Q174 1-2 i 15 (cf. esp. also 1QS viii 14—use of Isa 40:1; 4Q177 5—6.2— 
5; 4Q265 1.3; 4Q521—use of Isa 61:1; 11Q13—use of Isa 52:7 and 61:2—3).The Qumran 
community’s high regard for the book is likely due to its approval of the passages in Isaiah 56—66 
that argue for an internal division within Israel and that regard future salvation as applying only 
to the righteous. “Deuterocanonical” literature includes numerous implicit references to sayings 
from the book of Isaiah such as, for example, 1 Baruch 4:5—5:9 (drawing heavily on Isa 40—66), 
Sirach 48:23-25 (cf. Isa 38:8, 48:6, 61:3), and 4 Maccabees 18:14 (Isa 43:2). Finally, the figure 
of Isaiah plays a prominent role as the visionary throughout the Martyrdom and ASCENSION OF 
Isaran (Blenkinsopp 2006: 49-55). 

After the Psalter, the book of Isaiah is the most formally cited (22 times) biblical book in the 
New Testament. Isaiah is presented as the prophet who most prominently predicted the Christ, a 
conviction that is often expressed in Matthew’s Gospel (Matt 3:3; 4:14; 8:17; 12:17; 13:14; 
15:7). Moreover, in Romans PauL draws on Isaiah a number of times to describe his view 
regarding the contemporary situation of Jews (Rom 9:27, 29; 10:16) and gentiles (10:20) and to 
refer to the coming of Christ (15:12). In rabbinic literature, the figure of Isaiah is seen as related 
to King Davin and thus is thought to have been of royal descent (b. Sotah 10b; b. Meg 10b; cf. 
Lev. Rab. 6:6), allegedly having been the father-in-law of King Hezekiah (b. Ber. 10a). He is 
particularly respected for the vision described in Isaiah 6, which sometimes led the rabbis to 
place him on the same level as Moses (cf. Deut. Rab. 2:4). Aside from the call vision in Isaiah 6, 
the multilayered reception of Isaiah in Christian tradition has emphasized the Suffering Servant 
passages (see already Acts 8:32—33) and the Immanuel promise in Isaiah 7:14 (cf. its use in Matt 
1:23). The portrayal of the prophet Isaiah in art and iconography focuses on the themes of his 
prophecies, the Temple vision, the concept of the Pantokrator (Isa 66:1), and the apocryphal story 
of his death (Ascen. Isa. 1:9, 5:1-16; cf. Heb 11:37). 
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Isaiah, Pesher of 


Introduction. Six DEAD SEA ScROLLs texts are identified as commentaries on the Book oF ISAIAH. 
These are 3Q4 (3Qplsa), 4Q161 (4QpIsa*), 4Q162 (4QpIsa°), 4Q163 (4QpIsa‘), 4Q164 (4QpIsa’), 
and 4Q165 (4QpIsa‘). In addition, 4Q515 (4Qpap unclassified frags.) is sometimes grouped with 
the other documents (Garcia Martinez and Tigchelaar 1997). 

The dates of the various Isaiah Pesher texts, based on analysis of the script, span approximately 
100 years: 4Q163 pap pIsa° is dated to around 100 Bce, 4Q162 plsa° to sometime before the 
Herodian period, and 3Q4 plIsa, 4Q161 plsa*, 4Q164 plsa‘, and 4Q165 pIsa° to various times 
within the Herodian period (see Horgan 1979 and Lim 2002). 


Summary of Content. 3Q4 consists of one fragment with a citation of Isaiah 1:1 and interpretive 
material. The fragment is too poorly preserved to discern the nature of the interpretation, nor can 
it be positively identified as a pesher, since there are no introductory formulae extant. 

4Q161 (4QplIsa*), consisting of ten fragments, cites portions of Isaiah 10:20-34 and 11:1-5. 
The Isaiah prophecy concerns a threat from Assyria and God’s promise to deliver the people 
from it. It includes a messianic prophecy concerning a “shoot of Jesse,” the “scion of Davin,” 
who will lead the people at the end of days and defeat the Kittim. In addition, the final line speaks 
of “one of the priests of renown” who will go out, but the text ends before his role becomes clear. 
The interpretive sections, somewhat longer than in other Isaiah PESHARIM, speak of a warrior band, 
priests, the “Prince of the Congregation,” and the end of days, pointing to an eschatological 
theme. Of special interest are the references to the Kittim. Some identify these with the Seleucids 
during the reign of ALEXANDER JANNAEUS (104-76 sce), and others with the Romans (as is clearer 
in other pesharim). It has been suggested that a reference to a battle in the valley of Akko refers 
to the Ptolemaic campaign against JupEA at the time of Jannaeus. The document has been 
compared to 4Q281 (Sefer Ha-Milhamah) and 1Q28 (=1QSa, RULE OF THE CONGREGATION). 4Q161 
and 4Q285 share several phrases—e.g. “Prince of the Congregation,” “a shoot will emerge from 
the stump of Jesse,” “bud of David,” and “the Kittim.” References to messianic figures constitute 
the similarity with 1QSa. The text contains one example of the name of God written in paleo- 
Hebrew, a feature found in other Qumran manuscripts like HABAKKUK PESHER. 
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4Q162 (4QplIsa°) consists of one fragment and includes verses from Isaiah 5 (and possibly 
6:9). It contains the longest continuous text of the extant Isaiah Pesher texts. The biblical portions 
are judgment speeches, warning against those who, e.g. “run after strong drink” and do not heed 
the works of YHWH. The interpretive passages, which are quite short, are probably eschatological, 
speaking of the “end of days,” the “doom of the earth” (or “laying waste the land”), and “the time 
of the earth’s visitation.” The prophecy is directed, according to the pesher, against the scoffers 
(“men of mockery”), or arrogant men who are in Jerusalem who have rejected the law of YHWH. 
The use of the text of Isaiah is not continuous in this pesher: 5:15-23 is not cited, leading some 
to ask whether this is a selective use of the text, or whether the pesher is based on a Hebrew text 
that lacked those verses. 

4Q163 (4Qpap plIsa‘) is unusual when compared with the other Isaiah Pesher texts as well as 
with other “continuous” pesharim. Originally the longest of the extant Isaiah Pesher texts, it is 
unique in citing or alluding to other prophetic works—Hosea, Zechariah, and possibly Jeremiah. 
It consists of 57 papyrus fragments. The use of papyrus is in itself unusual. It seems to be the 
oldest of the pesharim, dating to around 100 sce. The extant fragments quote sections of Isaiah 
8-10, 14, 19, and 29-31, but the work is very fragmentary and very little remains of the 
interpretive sections. In addition to the usual introductory formulas, it includes the formula, “as 
it is written” (seen in other pesharim only in 4Q165 pIsa°). The scripture citations are prophecies 
of both JUDGMENT and promise. Like other pesharim, the interpretive sections seem to be 
eschatological, with reference to the “last days.” The pesher concerns the “congregation of those 
looking for easy interpretations in Jerusalem” (or “seekers after smooth things”), which has been 
associated with the PHariseEs. This identification is based on the use of the same phrase in 4Q169 
(4QpNah), where it is found in the context of a partially restored reference to a “Demetrius, King 
of Yavan” (Lim 2002). This figure is usually identified as Demetrius HI Eucareus (95—88 BCE), 
the Seleucid ruler of Damascus. According to JoszpHus (Ant. 13.372—383), the Pharisees led a 
rebellion against Alexander Jannaeus, who sought help from this Demetrius. Ultimately the 
rebels decided that it was better to live under Jannaeus than under a foreign power, and turned 
against Demetrius. Nevertheless, Jannaeus crucified 800 Pharisees. 

The term “seekers after smooth things” (mpna WT, dérsy hhlgét) is also found in the 
Damascus DocuMENT (CD, 4Q266—273), the Thanksgiving Scroll/Hopayot (1QH?), 4Q184 
(4QWiles of the Wicked Woman), and 4Q185 (4QSapiential Work), and, according to Schiffman 
(1993), is a “disparaging pun” on the term halakah, the term for Jewish law in rabbinic Judaism. 
The text also mentions the “Sons of Zadok,” and “the teacher” (mmm, môrh); elsewhere in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (Damascus Document, 1QpHab, 4Q171 4QpPs*, 4Q173 4QpPs°) this term is 
part of the phrase “Teacher of Righteousness,” (4785 mm, morh hsdqh). The pesher at one point 
may allude to priests who have rejected Torah, in the context of a quotation of Hosea 6:9a, and 
there is a fragmentary reference to “the wicked priest.” The citation of other prophetic books is 
thought by some to point to similarities with 11Q13 (11QMelchizedek) and 4Q174 
(4QFlorilegium), which are more “thematic” in structure, but certainty is elusive because of the 
fragmentary nature of the document and the poor state of the letters that remain. 

4Q164 (4QplIsa*) consists of three fragments and cites Isaiah 54:11-12. The Isaiah text 
concerns a prophecy of a restored Jerusalem with foundations and walls of precious stones. The 
first interpretation identifies the precious stones with various members of the eschatological 
community—the “council of the community,” the “priests,” and the “people of the community.” 
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The second interpretive section refers to the “twelve” (often interpreted as the chief priests), and 
the third the “heads of the tribes of Israel.” The mention of the “twelve” has been compared to 
the twelve apostles of Jesus, and the twelve gates of Jerusalem in Revelation (Horgan 1979). A 
reference to the “end of days” is usually restored at the end, based upon the prophetic context. 

4Q165 (4QplIsa*) consists of eleven small fragments (ten in the editio princeps). There are 
differing identifications of the Isaiah passages cited. Garcia Martinez and Tigchelaar (1997) list 
Isaiah 40:11-12; portions of 21:9-15; and Isaiah 32:5-7. Allegro (1968) and Horgan (1979) 
identify Isaiah 14:19; 15:4—6; Isaiah 21:2(?), 11-15; and Isaiah 32:5—7. The interpretive sections 
are quite fragmentary, with only isolated words and letters remaining. Among the words of 
interest are “teaching,” “poor one[s],” and “men of the community.” 


Conclusion. In general, the Isaiah Pesher documents provide an interesting contrast with other 
pesharim such as Habakkuk or Nahum in that they tend to have longer scripture citations with 
short interpretative sections, at least in the extant fragments. They also raise questions concerning 
the distinction between “continuous” pesharim and more “thematic” interpretive texts. The 
omission of verses in 4Q162 and 4Q163, and the citation of other prophetic texts in 4Q163, raise 
the possibility that the genre pesher allowed for greater variability than modern classifications 
would suggest. 
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Isaiah Scroll (1QIsa*) 


The Book or IsAIAH was one of the most important scriptural books for the QuMRAN 
community, as it also was for the nascent Christian community. A complete manuscript 
of Isaiah (1QIsa*) was the first scroll discovered in 1947 and was the only completely 
preserved copy of any biblical book. Cave 1 yielded substantial fragments of a second copy 
(1QIsa°), Cave 4 contained 18 fragmentary copies, and a few small fragments were found 
in Cave 5 and at WADI MURABBA'AT. 

1QIsa* was discovered by Bedouin, handled through an antiquities dealer in Bethlehem, 
purchased by Mar Samuel, the Syrian Patriarch in Jerusalem, and photographed by Trever. When 
Mar Samuel was assigned to a post in the United States, he brought the manuscript and offered 
it for sale in the Wall Street Journal. Yadin, in light of that advertisement, arranged to have a 
“Mr. Green” (Professor Harry Orlinsky) purchase it for the Israel Museum. 

Publication of the manuscript came quickly. In 1950 Burrows with Trever and William 
Brownlee published a facsimile edition of the black-and-white photographs with transcriptions 
on the facing pages. In 1972 Cross published a second edition that featured the original color 
photographs by Trever with the black-and-white photographs on the facing pages, but without 
transcriptions. In 1999 Parry and Qimron published a new edition, with only black-and-white 
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Figure 3.18 1QIsa* column XXXIII [Isaiah 40:2—28] with secondary insertions. 
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photographs plus revised transcriptions aided by digital technology. In 2010 Ulrich and Flint 
published the first complete critical edition of 1QIsa* and 1QIsa> in DJD 32, Parts 1 and 2, with 
Trever’s color photographs for 1QIsa’ digitally enhanced and a fresh transcription on facing 
pages in the first Part, and the introductions, commentary, and textual variants in the second. 

The scroll is 7.34 m in length and averages ca. 26 cm in height. It consists of 54 columns on 
17 sheets of animal skin stitched together, with each sheet containing two, three, or four columns 
averaging 29-32 lines per column. The script is paleographically dated to ca. 125—100 Bce, and 
that date is supported both by carbon 14 dating and by the secondary insertion of Isaiah 40:7aB— 
8a (see Figure 3.18) by a later scribe who was active ca. 100-75 BCE. 

The Qumran community—believing that Isaiah had foretold God’s plan for the period in 
which they lived—quoted the book as Scripture (“As God said through Isaiah the prophet,” 
followed by a quote from Isa 24:17 in CD Aiv 13-14), wrote six commentaries on it (3QpIsa and 
4QplIsa**), and quoted Isaiah 40:3 to voice their self-identity at the desert compound: they were 
to “walk to the desert to open there his path, as it is written: ‘In the desert, prepare the way of 
[the Lord” (1QS viii 12-14). This, of course, is the same verse applied in all four Gospels to 
JOHN THE Baptist (Matt 3:3; Mark 1:3; Luke 3:4; John 1:23). 

With respect to linguistic features, orthography and morphology, the scroll is usually 
secondary to or more developed than the Masoretic Text, but with respect to the text the Masoretic 
Text is not infrequently secondary to or more developed than the scroll. 

With regard to orthography (spelling) there is no consistent system in the scroll, just as there 
is none in the Masoretic Text or in other Isaiah scrolls, but there are general tendencies. The 
orthography in the scroll is generally more full than that in the Masoretic Text and in most 
scrolls, though occasionally the reverse is true, and 4QIsa‘ is often more full than 1QIsa*. The 
fuller spelling adds vowel letters to avoid ambiguity. For example, the ancient consonantal text 
at Isaiah 40:6 has the ambiguous form 7x, ‘mr (“I/he said”); the Masoretic Text understands 
it as ‘amar (“he said”), whereas the scroll adds two vowel markers to read MAN, ‘6marah 
(“I said”) correctly, as the GREEK text confirms. 

There are over 2,600 small textual variants between the scroll, the Masoretic Text, the other 
scrolls, and the Septuagint. Both 1QIsa* and 1QIsa° as well as the Septuagint show that the 
Masoretic Text is not “the text of Isaiah”; it is one text among others. At times each of the 
witnesses displays preferable readings, but each has also accumulated errors, additions, intentional 
clarifications, or synonymous readings; thus, each of the witnesses must be analyzed on an 
egalitarian basis. 

With respect to large isolated insertions of a verse or more, the Masoretic Text exhibits seven 
intentional insertions of up to four and half verses that were not yet present in 1QIsa*: Isaiah 
2:9b—10; 34:17b—35:2; 37:4-7; 38:20b—22; 40:7aB-8a; 14b—16; 63:3. The Greek also presents 
three times (2:22; 36:7; 40:7aB—8a) an early, short text where the Masoretic Text has added 
insertions, one of which (40:7aB—8a) confirms the short text in 1QIsa* as opposed to the addition 
in the Masoretic Text. The addition can be seen in the image, written by a different scribe above 
line 7 and continuing down the left margin. 

The scroll is a compendium of most of the learnings that were eventually gained about the 
nature of the Scriptures in antiquity: 1QIsa*, and even more so 1QIsa°, shows the great accuracy 
with which one of the forms of the ancient text was repeatedly copied throughout the millennium 
from the late Second Temple period to the preserved medieval codices. At the same time, it 
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clearly displays the pluriformity of the ancient text that is seen in so many other Qumran scriptural 
scrolls, often presenting HEBREW readings that confirm the fidelity of the Old Greek translation, 
where it differs from the Masoretic Text, as correctly translating simply an alternate ancient 
Hebrew text. 
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Jacob, Ladder of 


The Ladder of Jacob is one of the three early Jewish pseudepigrapha preserved solely in SLAVONIC 
(Kulik and Minov 2016: 276-319). It is an apocalyptic vision sharing much in its content and 
structure with other works of this genre from the Second Temple period. 

During his journey to Laban, Jacos sees in a dream a ladder established on earth and reaching 
to the heavens. The ladder of Jacob is comprised of twelve steps and features several supernatural 
elements: a fiery human-like face at the top, 24 faces on the steps, and ANGELS ascending and 
descending on it. God, who stands above the highest face, blesses Jacob and promises to give him 
and his progeny the land on which he rests (1). When he awakens from the prophetic dream, 
Jacob erects a stone as a pillar and anoints it, calling the place “The House of God.” Then he 
offers a long prayer in which he praises God and asks for an interpretation of the dream (2). God 
sends the archangel Sariel to bless him and to explain the meaning of his dream (3—4). According 
to Sariel, the ladder itself symbolizes “this age,” while its twelve steps indicate “the periods” into 
which this age is divided. The 24 faces represent 24 evil kings from among the nations, who will 
afflict Jacob’s descendants as a punishment for their iniquity. The explanation also includes a 
PROPHECY about the future destruction of the TEMPLE, related to “four descents” through which 
God will punish Israel; a prophecy about an evil king from the descendants of Esau, who will 
oppress Jacob’s progeny and cause some of them to lapse into idolatry; and a prophecy about the 
EXILE and suffering of Jacob’s seed “in a strange land” (5). The prophecy speaks of the righteous 
king who will deliver the people of Israel from enslavement to the nations and exact revenge 
upon their oppressors. In addition, Jacob is shown a vision of the eschatological consummation, 
where he learns of the subGMENT of the nations by God, the defeat of two monsters, and the final 
triumph of Israel (6). 

The text of the Ladder of Jacob has not survived as a separate work, but only as a part of the 
Palaea Interpretata, where it is intertwined with Christian exegesis and anti-Jewish polemic. 
One section of this work, the Prayer of Jacob in 2:6-22, as a separate textual unit, was discovered 
in a collection of prayers in an 11"-century Hebrew manuscript from the Camo Genizan. The 
Slavonic version was translated from a lost GREEK version, which in its turn seems to have been 
a translation of an original HEBREW or ARAMAIC text. 
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Kugel (1995, 2006) suggests that the nucleus of the work took shape during the pre-Maccabean 
period, with later layers datable to after 70 ce. Schneider (2012), on the basis of the parallels to 
hekhalot literature, suggests the 3™ or 4" century as the latest possible date for the composition of the 
Ladder of Jacob. Many parallels to the Ladder of Jacob are found in the APOCALYPSE OF ABRAHAM. 

The Hebrew version of the Prayer of Jacob is tentatively contextualized by Leicht (1999) 
within 11*-century European Jewish mystical circles, which adapted a number of apocryphal 
texts. 
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James, Epistle of 


The Epistle of James—regarded by some as paraenesis, a sermon, or a collection of wisdom 
sayings akin to Ecclesiasticus and 4QINstruction, rather than a real letter—opens with a salutation 
and address (1:1). There follow several loosely related paragraphs having to do with trial and its 
outcome (1:24), wisdom, faith, and doubt (1:5-8), the fate of rich and poor (1:9-11), temptation 
and God (1:12-15), God’s goodness (1:16—18), hearing, speaking, and anger (1:19-21), hearing 
and doing (1:22-25), and pure religion (1:26—27). The rest of the epistle, which in part takes up 
themes introduced in 1:2-27, treats in turn partiality (2:1-13), faith and works (2:14-26), the 
sins of speech (3:1-12), wisdom, humility, and peace (3:13—18), friendship with the world and 
God (4:1-12), the sins and fate of the prosperous (4:13—5:6), patient endurance in the face of the 
end (5:7-11), oaths (5:12), and prayer, healing, and restoration (5:13—20). Although the once- 
influential view of Dibelius (1976), that the various sections are not organically related and may 
be largely interpreted without reference to one another, has recently fallen out of favor (Bauckham 
1999), no attempt to outline the whole book or to discover a tidy scheme has won a consensus. 
There is also no agreement as to authorship. While many regard the epistle as a pseudepigraphon 
written in the name of Jesus’ brother, others believe that James or JERUSALEM was its author or 
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that he composed it with the help of a secretary. Regarding the place of composition and date, 
those who think of the brother of Jesus as the author suppose that he wrote in Jerusalem, and they 
necessarily date the letter before his MARTYRDOM a few years before 70 ce (cf. Josephus, Ant. 
20.200). If they are right, James might be the earliest Christian writing. Those with a different 
view of authorship tend to place it near the end of the 1* century or in the early decades of the 2! 
century cE, although an even later date is possible (see Nienhuis 2007). 

The chief literary influence upon James is the Septuagint, which he refers to, alludes to, and 
cites (Allison 2013: 51—53). There is a special relationship with the wisdom tradition. James 
speaks of “wisdom” (1:5; 3:13—18), quotes Proverbs (4:6), likely shows knowledge of Wisdom 
and Ecclesiasticus, and shares much vocabulary with the Septuagint’s wisdom books. He 
additionally recalls sapiential literature in his use of aphoristic formulations (1:19; 2:13; 3.18), 
interest in the dangers of speech (1:19; 3:1—12), focus on practical guidance rather than speculative 
theology, frequent use of imperatives, and occasional juxtaposition of sayings and paragraphs 
without evident rhyme or reason. Although James differs from the dominant saptiential tradition 
in stressing a near end (5:7—9) and highlighting the prospect of Gehenna (3:6), 4QInstruction 
shows a similar combination of wisdom and EscHATOLOGY. It is unclear what sources beside the 
Septuagint the author of the epistle knew. Despite striking parallels with Philo and the TESTAMENTS 
OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS, there is no sure sign that James knew those texts, though the quotation 
in James 4:5 could come from the lost Eldad and Modad (Allison 2013: 54-55, 596, 615-21). 

James 2:14-26 asserts, “Faith by itself, if it has no deeds, is dead.” This stands in tension with 
PauL, especially as the latter appeals to ABRAHAM to teach that justification is not by works but by 
faith (Rom 3:20, 24, 26, 28; 5:1; Gal 2:16; 3:11). James appeals to Abraham to teach that 
justification is not by faith alone (2:21-24). A few have urged that James and Paul wrote 
independently of each other. Even fewer have claimed that Paul responded to James or to followers 
of James in order to correct or rebut him or them. More common has been the opinion that the 
author, whether James or not, responded to Paul in a polemical fashion, or that he reacted negatively 
not to Paul but to some form of Pauline antinomianism, a view Augustine already held (Fid. op. 
14.2123). Recently, several have contended that James sought to clarify Paul’s teaching, not 
counter it. Some in this camp regard James as a 2™-century cE, canonically conscious 
pseudepigraphon composed in part to stave off heterodox interpretations of Paul (Nienhuis 2007). 

Despite the variety of verdicts, James likely has Paul in its polemical sights. The epistle 
inevitably moves those familiar with Romans or Galatians to recall passages in those epistles. 
Further, James 2:14—26 and the relevant Pauline texts share several words and phrases that are, 
prior to Paul, either rare or wholly unattested, and those words and phrases appear within or near 
Paul’s discussions of whether Abraham was justified by words (see Allison 2013: 445-47). 
Beyond all that, James distinguishes faith from works precisely in order to contend that they 
cannot be separated, and to the extent of our knowledge, apparently it was Paul, in response to 
issues arising from the gentile mission, who first turned the relationship of faith to works into a 
topic for discussion and declared that people are justified by the former without the latter. That 
James 2:14-26 is a negative response to Paul accords with the undisputed fact that the apostle’s 
teaching about justification was, as we know from his letters, controversial. Whether James 
correctly understood his antagonist, who certainly was no antinomian, is another matter. 

James contains neither Christian salutation nor benediction, and with the exception of 2:1 (where 
the grammatically awkward “Jesus Christ” may be an interpolation), readers are nowhere explicitly 
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characterized as followers of Jesus. Further, the CRUCIFIXION is neither mentioned nor clearly alluded 
to, nor is anything said about Jesus’ RESURRECTION or exaltation. His deeds also go unmentioned, as 
does his status as a moral model—a striking omission given the appeals to other moral models. The 
text further says nothing about baptism, about the Lord’s Supper, or about the fulfillment of PROPHECY. 

Some have argued that James is a retouched Jewish writing (with 2:1 and/or 1:1 modified or 
added), while others have inferred that its silences may be explained in terms of its genre, or that 
it represents a primitive Jewish-Christian faith that did not focus on Jesus’ death and resurrection 
or baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Another option is to see James as representing Christian Jews 
who did not define themselves over against Judaism but still attended synagogue and wished, 
despite opposition there (see 2:1—13), to maintain irenic relations with Jews who did not share 
their convictions about Jesus. Other ancient texts keep some of their authors’ important religious 
conviction wholly or partly in the background in order to stress common ground (Allison 2013: 
39-41), and the omission of potentially divisive Christian affirmations would potentially make 
for good will. The message then would be that Jesus’ followers are not apostates from Judaism 
but rather faithful members of the synagogue who live according to Torah—one can equate “the 
perfect law, the law of freedom” in 1:25 with the Torah (Allison 2013: 335—38)—and oppose 
those who, as no doubt was rumored of at least some Christians, divide faith from works. This 
reading, which does not identify “the twelve tribes in the dispersion” (1:1) as a reference to 
Christians, would account for James’ emphasis upon “pure and undefiled religion” (1:27) as 
opposed to Christian doctrine and for his failure to highlight differences between church and 
synagogue (Allison 2013: 32-50). 
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Jannes and Jambres 


One of the lesser-known early Jewish literary works, the Apocryphon of Jannes and Jambres 
recounts the Exopus narrative from the perspective of one of Pharaoh’s chief magicians. Almost 
certainly a product of the Jewish piaspora in EGYPT and composed in GREEK, the fragmentary text 
both satirizes the ineptitude of Pharaoh and his courtiers (and by extension the contemporary 
rulers of Egypt) and promotes the idea that God reigns supreme over all earthly figures, even 
those who appear powerful or illustrious and refuse to recognize his sovereignty. 

Several scholars have suggested that the Jannes and Jambres legend originates in the Damascus 
DocuMENT, with Yohanah and his brother (CD Av 17b—19) functioning as direct HEBREW 
equivalents given the linguistic similarities in name and the fact that both pairs stand as evil 
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Figure 3.19 Ge‘ez fragment (13 century?) preserving text from Jannes and Jambres. 


Jannes and Jambres 


counterparts to Moses and Aaron. Such a simplistic explanation is found wanting, however, and 
only a lower level link can be accepted (Pietersma 1994: 24-35), that the quasi-historically based 
Jewish Yohanah and his brother may have later morphed into the Egyptian fraternal magicians 
Jannes and Jambres via the reinterpretation of the former as Moses’ opponents in the Exodus 
account (cf. Exod 7:10-12, etc.). Assuming a 2"-century Bce origin for the Damascus Document, 
this transformation would seem to have occurred fairly rapidly, since the mid-1*-century cE 
Roman encyclopedist PLINY THE ELDER includes Jannes in a list of famous magicians (Nat. 30.2.11). 

One strand of traditions about the duo coalesced—probably in the 1“ or 2™ century cE—into 
the pseudepigraphon dubbed in modern times the “Apocryphon of Jannes and Jambres.” Its 
original Greek text is preserved fragmentarily by at least four papyri: (1) P. Chester Beatty XVI 
(4" cent.), consisting of 100 fragments and standing as the most complete exemplar (Pietersma 
1994; Henry 2016; Erho and Henry 2019); (2) P. Vindob. G 29456 + 29828 + 00180 + 28249 
verso (3 cent.; Pietersma 2012); (3) P. Heid. inv. G 1016 (4 cent.; Schmelz 2001); and (4) P. 
Oxy. 5290 (4" cent.; Beresford 2016). A further incomplete textual witness is found in the form 
of an Ernioric (Ge‘ez) translation solely attested by a 13*-century bifolium which both exhibits 
a customarily slavish rendering of the Greek, where overlaps exist, and offers significant 
unparalleled material (Erho and Henry 2019; Figure 3.19). A LATIN paraphrase of a small section 
of Jannes’ paenitentia is included in British Library Cotton Ms. Tiberius B. v fol. 87 recto (11" 
cent.) as the finale of a compendium of illustrated Marvels of the East (Pietersma 1994: 277-79). 
Numerous Jannes and Jambres traditions exist elsewhere and in other languages, but there is no 
direct evidence for the text of the Apocryphon itself outside of the preceding. 

Although the precise ordering of many fragments is uncertain, at least part of the plot of 
Jannes and Jambres can be discerned. After a brief introduction, the narrative opens with a dream 
foretelling the destruction of Egypt and the death of the main character three years hence. While 
en route to Memphis thereafter to begin three years in Pharaoh’s service and expecting to perish 
at the end of this period, Jannes tasks Jambres, his brother, with looking after their mother, 
explicitly mentioning the personal and national fates in store. The scene then shifts to a wedding 
in which Jambres marries his niece. During the celebration, Jannes is summoned by Pharaoh to 
counter the miraculous deeds of Moses and Aaron, which he successfully does until a painful 
illness begins to torment him (cf. Exod 9:11). While convalescing at home, an earthquake strikes, 
causing Jannes to run to his library, where he meets two messengers sent by God to take him to 
Hades. They, however, grant him a limited reprieve of fourteen further days from this doom. At 
the end of this period, Jannes succumbs to death, and the Egyptians proceed to pursue the 
Hebrews and drown in the Red Sea, leading to both familial and national lamentation. Thereafter, 
Jannes appears from the grave to his mother, who subsequently dies, and then to his brother, 
decrying his (and their) past opposition to God. His paenitentia continues at length, delineating 
the horrors of Hades and enumerating former terrestrial greats from Egypt and from earlier 
epochs who failed to acknowledge the supremacy of God and met the same tormented fate. 
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Jeremiah and Lamentations 


Originally, the two books Jeremiah and Lamentations were not directly related to each other. In 
the Christian (GREEK) canon, the book of Lamentations follows the book of Jeremiah because 
Jeremiah was quite early considered to be the author of both works. In the Hebrew canon, 
however, Jeremiah belongs to the Nebi’im (“Prophets”), whereas Lamentations is placed in the 
third part, the Ketubim (“Writings”). 


Content and Organization. Jeremiah. According to its title (Jer 1:1-13), the book of Jeremiah 
covers a period of exactly 40 years, from the 13" year of King Josiah of Judah (627 Bce) to the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 587 sce. In the book itself, Josiah’s time is very sparsely mentioned; 
however, the book contains many oracles and narratives that postdate the destruction of Jerusalem 
and presuppose a well-established Babylonian (Jer 24) and Egyptian piAspora (Jer 43—44). Thus, 
the book belongs to the Second Temple period. There are two recensions of the book of Jeremiah. 
The HesBrew, Masoretic Text (MT) differs significantly from the Greek version. Greek Jeremiah 
is about 15 percent shorter than the Masoretic Text, and several passages from the Masoretic 
Text are lacking in the Greek text (e.g. 33:14-26; 39:4-13). The antiquity of the latter cannot be 
doubted; two of the six Dead Sea manuscripts to Jeremiah, 4Q71 and 4Q72a, preserve a Hebrew 
text in a form from which the Greek version may have derived. In terms of organization, Greek 
Jeremiah is very different in places. Contrary to the Masoretic Text, the oracles against the 
foreign nations are not placed at the end (Jer MT: 46-51) but are found in the middle of the book 
(Jer Greek: 26-32). These oracles also appear in a different order in the Masoretic Text when 
compared to the Greek. The “biographical section,” which in the Masoretic Text of Jeremiah 
appears as a second part of the book (26—43), comes at the end in the Greek Jeremiah (Jer 33—50). 
Both editions end with a historical appendix parallel to 2 Kings 24—25, relating the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the ensuing events. These differences indicate that during the Second Temple 
period there were two different editions of the book of Jeremiah. It is quite possible that the 
Greek translators used a Hebrew original older than the Hebrew text on which the Masoretic Text 
of Jeremiah is based. (For the sake of convenience, all references below correspond to the MT.) 

The book of Jeremiah is centered around a speech in which Jeremiah announces the destruction 
of the Temple of Jerusalem (Jer 7). This speech is summarized in Jeremiah 26 and inserted into 
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a narrative recording that the priests and the prophets wanted to kill Jeremiah because of this 
announcement. However, both the stories contained in chapters 37—43 and the concluding chapter 
confirm that YHWH did fulfill Jeremiah’s oracle. The first part of the book (Jer 1—6) relates 
Jeremiah’s commission (Jer 1) and contains a collection of oracles announcing the invasion of an 
enemy from the North (the Babylonians). Chapters 8—24 are composed of different literary 
genres: oracles, speeches, symbolic acts, and several texts of complaints (11:18—12:6; 15:10-21; 
17:14-18; 18:18-23; 20:7-18), in which Jeremiah laments about his prophetic task and his 
rejection by his compatriots. Chapter 25 functions as a hinge, summarizing the reasons for the 
coming divine JUDGMENT and introducing the oracles against the nations. In the Masoretic Text, 
this chapter is followed by an episode that recounts the reactions to Jeremiah’s Temple speech 
(Jer 26), as well as the conflict with the prophet Hananiah, who announces that YHWH will put 
an end to the yoke of the Babylonian king (Jer 27—28). Then comes Jeremiah’s letter to those who 
have been deported to Babylon in 597 sce, and who are exhorted to settle down there for a long 
time (Jer 29). It is followed by a collection of salvation oracles (Jer 30-33) containing especially 
the promise of a “new covenant” (31:31—34). The announcement of a new COVENANT is contrasted 
in Jeremiah 34 with the first covenant, which the people of Judah and Jerusalem under the reign 
of Zedekiah have broken. The disobedience by the inhabitants in Jerusalem and environs is then 
contrasted in Jeremiah 35 with the Rechabites, who are praised for their persistent loyalty toward 
YHWH. The story of the burned scroll (Jer 36) introduces Jeremiah’s scribe, Baruch, and a 
“biographical section” (37—45) that relates Jeremiah’s fate during the siege of Jerusalem and 
after its fall. The latter narrative concludes with Jeremiah’s forced descent to Ecyrr. In Egypt, he 
delivers a harsh critique of the Judeans who fled to Egypt and worshipped other deities there, 
especially the “Queen of Heaven,” whom they already honored in Jerusalem. The book does not 
recount Jeremiah’s end. The narrative closes with a divine oracle for BARUCH, according to which 
the scribe is established as the guardian of the divine word. The last section in the Masoretic Text 
contains the oracles against other nations, from Egypt to Mesopotamia. Jeremiah 52 recapitulates 
the events that led to the fall of Jerusalem, and reminds the audience that the very center of the 
book is indeed the destruction of Jerusalem and especially of its Temple. 

Lamentations. The book of Lamentations picks up where the book of Jeremiah ends. It 
contains five poems that reflect the situation in Jerusalem after the Babylonian invasion. In the 
Greek version, lacking in the Masoretic Text, Jeremiah is presented as the author of these texts: 
“And it came to pass, after Israel was taken captive, and Jerusalem made desolate, Jeremias sat 
weeping, and lamented this lamentation over Jerusalem, and said....” This title, which echoes the 
indication in 2 Chronicles 35:25 that Jeremiah composed a complaint after the death of King 
Josiah, is the first witness of a link between the books of Jeremiah and Lamentations. There is no 
attestation of such a link in the manuscripts from Qumran. The five psalms of complaint contained 
in the book do not reflect a spontaneous expression of disarray. For instance, Lamentations 1—4 
are constructed as acrostic poems (and even the last chapter contains 22 verses, just like the 22 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet). This form signals that educated scribes composed the scroll of 
Lamentations to offer a poetic but also realistic description of the difficult situation in Jerusalem 
during the first decades of the PERSIAN PERIOD. In Lamentations 1—2, Sion (Jerusalem) is presented 
as a woman weeping over her children and her desolation. In chapter 3, an anonymous speaker is 
complaining about his persecutors. In chapter 4, a group is describing the horrible situation 
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during and after the siege of Jerusalem and is expressing hope for the punishment of the enemies 
and the RESTORATION of Jerusalem. Finally, chapter 5 is a collective lament about foreign 
occupation. This chapter, and therefore the whole book, ends with the invocation: “Make us 
return to you, Lord, and we will return,” an exclamation which recalls promises of restoration 
expressed in the book of Jeremiah (e.g. Jer 15:9; 33:7). 


Critical Issues. Jeremiah. The author of Jeremiah 36 offers a look into the successive editing of 
the book by reporting the story of a first scroll destroyed by King Jehoiakim and rewritten in an 
augmented version by Jeremiah’s scribe. From the beginning, historical-critical scholarship has 
understood the book of Jeremiah to possess a long and complex history of redaction. For example, 
B. Duhm (1901) recognized only 20% of the book as transmitting the oracles of the historical 
Jeremiah; the rest is composed of later and often unsystematic additions by scribes using 
Deuteronomistic language in particular. The question of one or more Deuteronomistic redactions 
of Jeremiah has become highly debated (Römer 2000; Schmid 1996). It is clear that there are texts 
in Jeremiah that can be described as “Deuteronomistic”; the question remains, however, whether 
they reflect one or more comprehensive redactions (Albertz 2003), or comprise a “rolling corpus.” 
Quite evidently, the book of Jeremiah unites different collections and traditions, so that one might 
consider the book to be a prophetic library. Jeremiah 2—6 could have existed as an independent 
collection of prophetic oracles and the story of Jeremiah’s fate during and after the siege of 
Jerusalem (Jer 37-43) was certainly also an independent work (Seitz 1989). According to this 
narrative, Jeremiah stays with the non-deported population in Judah and YHWH makes the land 
prosper. In Jeremiah 24 and 39, however, one finds the idea that the first Golah (the deportees of 
597 Bce) is the “true Israel.” One may therefore detect in Jeremiah “theologies in conflict” (Seitz 
1989). Recently G. Fischer (2005) has argued that one author, who knew the entire PENTATEUCH 
and other prophetic books and who lived in the 4" century Bce, wrote the whole book. This is 
probably too easy a solution, for it does not take seriously enough the theological differences 
within the book. The fact that the Masoretic Text has additions not found in the Greek text, 
especially Jeremiah 33:14-26, indicates that the history of redaction went on until the time of the 
Hasmoneans, which this addition to the Masoretic Text could very well represent. 

Lamentations. Most scholars agree that Lamentations 2 and 4 are the oldest texts of the 
collection (in the alphabetic order, they place peh before ‘ayin, which seems to reflect an older 
practice). These two psalms were probably written down quite shortly after the events of the 
Babylonian conquest, during the Babylonian or the beginning of the Persian period. Lamentations 
5 is considered to be the latest text of the collection, reflecting the situation in the first decades of 
the Persian period (possibly before the reconstruction of the Temple?), although some 
commentators would date these laments to a later period. 


Relation to Other Persian Period Texts. Jeremiah. The book of Jeremiah contains an important 
number of texts that betray a style and a theology similar to the so-called Deuteronomistic History 
(e.g. Jer 7; 11; 25; 36). These texts are not traditional prophetic oracles, but long speeches, 
similar to those found in the books of Joshua to Kings. These speeches aim to offer an explanation 
for the destruction of Jerusalem and the deportation to Babylon: they happened because the 
people and their leaders refused to listen to YHWH’s commandments. In these texts Jeremiah 
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appears less as a prophet and more as a teacher of the Law. The parallel conclusion of both works 
(2 Kgs 24—25//Jer 52) reinforces this link between Jeremiah and the DEUTERONomIsTIC HISTORY. 

Yet the book of Jeremiah also contains oracles of restoration and salvation. The divine 
promise of a new covenant (Jer 31:31—34) is quite close to the idea found in the book of EZEKIEL, 
which announces a “covenant of peace” and the gift of a new spirit and a heart of flesh (Ezek 
37:26-28, cf. 34:25-30 and 11:19-20). The notion that YHWH will render the people capable of 
respecting YHWH’s Law through the gift of a new covenant surpasses the Deuteronomistic 
requirement of keeping the divine law. 

The corpus of the prophetic books does not offer parallels to the lamentations of Jeremiah 
contained in chapters 11 to 20, in which the prophet accuses YHWH with extremely harsh words 
(20:7 “You have abused me”) for having charged him with too heavy a task. However, one finds 
similar lamentations in the book of Jos, where Job accuses God with comparable expressions, 
and also curses the day he was born (Jer 20:14—19; cf. Job 3:3-19). 

Lamentations. The five chapters of Lamentations can be compared to psALMs of complaint 
reflecting the destruction of the Temple or the EXILE (cf. Ps 74; 79; 80). They reveal the enduring 
trauma of these climactic events. 


Reception during the Second Temple Period. The book of Jeremiah is preserved among the 
Dean SEA ScROLLS in six Hebrew manuscripts (2Q13, 4Q70, 4Q71, 4Q72, 4Q72a, 4Q72b), which 
preserve forms that reflect both the pro-Masoretic Hebrew (2Q13, 4Q70, 4Q72, 4Q72b) and 
Greek (4Q70, 4Q72a) text traditions. Jeremiah traditions are also attested in further scrolls; while 
some texts mention him by name (see CD A viii 20-21) and clearly allude to or quote from the 
book (cf. 4Q163 1.4; 4Q177 12-13 i 1; 4Q182 1.4; 4Q393 3.3; 4Q396 1-2 iv 5 par. 4Q397 
6-13.12; 4Q416 2 ii 12; 4Q434 1 i 1; 4Q460 8.2), others do so to such an extent that they develop 
aspects of the Jeremianic literary context (esp. 4Q383 and the ApocrYPHON OF JEREMIAH in 
4Q385a, 4Q387, 4Q388a, 4Q389; Brooke 1997). Other developments of the Jeremiah tradition 
that attest the prophet’s popularity are attested in the EPISTLE OF JEREMIAH and 4 Baruch (also 
called Paraleipomena Ieremiae), while the works 1 Esdras (1:28, 32, 47, 57; 2:1) and 2 Maccabees 
(2:1, 5, 7; 15:14) show a particular interest in tradition associated with the book. Jeremiah is also 
used abundantly by the first Christ believers. In the New Testament, Jeremiah is only explicitly 
mentioned in Matthew. In Matthew 16:14 Jeremiah is mentioned as one of the possible figures 
with whom people identify Jesus, and elsewhere in the Gospel is expressly quoted twice (2:17; 
27:9). Jeremiah’s oracle of the new covenant (Jer 31:31) proved very important, not only for 
some Dead Sea texts (CD A vi 19-20 [par. 4Q269 4 ii 1]; viii 21; CD B xix 23; xx 12; cf. 1QpHab 
ii 3), but also in the New Testament (Luke 22:20; 1 Cor 11:25; 2 Cor 3:6; Heb 8-9 and 12:24), 
where the apostle PauL expands most on the opposition between the “old” and “new” covenants/ 
testaments in 2 Corinthians 3:6-18. 

Lamentations is cited in one manuscript from the Dead Sea Scrolls (4Q179 2.4), and fragments 
of its text are preserved in four manuscripts (3Q3, 4Q111, 5Q6, 5Q7). There are no known 
citations of or allusions to the book in the New Testament. 

Augustine and other church fathers considered Jeremiah to be the major prophet in Israel’s 
history. Jeremiah’s laments were especially influential, in both Judaism and Christianity. This 
prominence also supported the idea that Jeremiah was also the author of the book of Lamentations. 
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Modern French and English also testify to the prophet’s legacy: in both languages, one finds the 
word “jeremiads,” meaning (exaggerated) complaining or lamentation. 
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Jeremiah, Apocryphon of 


The “Apocryphon of Jeremiah” is a title assigned to a series of manuscripts known from 
discoveries in Qumran Cave 4. This grouping of texts comprises probably three or four 
individual compositions, which are distinguished from one another as the Apocryphon of 
Jeremiah A-C. All of the manuscripts are dated paleographically to the mid-1“ century BCE 
(Smith 1995; Dimant 2001). The Apocryphon of Jeremiah A, B, Cf (4Q383, 4Q384, 4Q387a[?]) 
each comprises only a handful of small fragments that mention the prophet Jeremiah by name, 
but without any discernible context. It could be that these fragments are also separate copies 
of the larger Apocryphon of Jeremiah C presented below, but this is not certainly the case 
(Tigchelaar 2012). The best attested of the group is the Apocryphon of Jeremiah C, known 
from four manuscripts (4Q385a, 4Q387, 4Q388a, 4Q389). In the official publication of these 
scrolls, Dimant (2001) also included 4Q390 as a fifth copy, but this identification is rejected 
by most scholars, who hold that this text is a distinct composition that bears an uncertain 
connection to Jeremiah. The composition of the Apocryphon of Jeremiah C is most plausibly 
dated to the mid-2™ century BCE. 

The Apocryphon of Jeremiah C is highly fragmentary, and its scope remains a mystery. The 
fragments which overlap in places between the four manuscript witnesses contain a handful of 
sections of third-person narrative that feature Jeremiah in three distinct settings: (1) on the shores 
of an unidentified river with the Jerusalem residents on their way to EXILE in Babylon (4Q385a 
frag. 18 i); (2) among a Jewish settlement in Tahpanes in Ecypt (4Q385a frag. 18 ii); and (3) 
writing from Egypt to the Jews living in exile in Babylon (4Q389 frag. 1). A majority of the 
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fragments are set in first-person discourse, and are construed as direct speech from God in the 
form of an apocalyptic review of Jewish history from the time of the exile into the Second 
Temple period (cf. esp. 4Q387 frags. 1-3). This historical review may extend back as far as the 
rule of Solomon (4Q385a frag. 1), perhaps even back to the Deuteronomy account of the Israelite 
encampment at the River Jordan on the eve of their entry into Canaan (4Q388a frags 1—2[?]; 
4Q389 frags 2, 4[?]). Portions of these fragments are written in past tense, as they recount the sINs 
of pre-exilic Judah and the destruction of the JERUSALEM TEMPLE. There follows a shift to predictive 
discourse, though, which seems most likely to warn of the abominations committed by the 
Antiochene or early Hasmonean priests. 

Dimant (2001) has argued that this composition is an apocalyptic history featuring Jeremiah. 
According to her synopsis, the text began with Jeremiah writing a letter to the Babylonian 
exiles—similar to Baruch in the prologue of 1 Baruch. The contents of Jeremiah’s correspondence 
are an historical review of Israel’s past glories and transgressions, which culminates into an 
apocalyptic vision about the corruption of the PRIESTHOOD in the 2™ century Bce and the resulting 
JUDGMENT of God in the last days. Dimant imagines that the text concluded with a narrative 
description of the exile and Jeremiah’s exit from Jerusalem. Tigchelaar (2016) has argued instead 
that the text does not unambiguiously follow a narratological structure, and could rather have 
been a programmatic collection of traditions related to various Hebrew Bible prophets, since one 
of the fragments intriguingly preserves a previously unknown version of Nahum 3 (4Q385a frag. 
17). Davis (2013, 2014) has alternatively suggested that the composition could have followed the 
arrangement of Septuagintal Jeremiah and | Baruch, containing a series of prophecies variously 
related to Jeremiah in the first half and then followed by an apocalyptic history set in the mouth 
or pen of Jeremiah. The inclusion of prophecies attributed to ideal figures of the past (vaticinium 
ex eventu) compares with Second Temple texts that do the same through figures such as ENocH 
(1 En. 85-90; 93:1-10 + 91:11-17) and Daniet (cf. Dan chs. 7—11). 
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The Epistle of Jeremiah is a pseudonymous letter, written as from the prophet Jeremiah, and 
belongs to compositions that were attached to the book of Jeremiah during the Second Temple 
period. Within almost every Latin manuscript the Epistle of Jeremiah is appended to the Book 
oF Barucu (5 chs.) and so has regularly been referred to as Baruch 6. In the Greek manuscript 
tradition, however, it is separated from Baruch by Lamentations (Bogaert 2005). It is a work 
distinct from BARucH and should thus be given its own designation (Adams 2011). 

The letter opens with an address to the Jewish people who are about to be sent into EXILE 
(v. 1) and contains a series of warnings to stay true to God and resist temptation. The author’s 
most pressing concern is idolatry, namely that the Jews in Babylon recognize the emptiness 
and lifelessness of idols, which are so powerless that they cannot take care of themselves, let 
alone protect their worshipers. In this vein, the letter closes with a statement that the upright 
person who shuns idols “will be far above reproach” (v. 73). The content of the letter draws 
widely on anti-idol polemics, but has its anchor in the book of Jeremiah, especially 
chapter 10. 

The date of the Epistle of Jeremiah’s composition is difficult to determine for lack of 
significant evidence. Traditionally, scholars used the phrase “seven generations” in v. 2 to arrive 
at a date of 306 sce (280 years after 586 Bce). Although this date is possible, there is no further 
confirmatory evidence. The appearance of the Epistle of Jeremiah at QuMRAN (7Q2) and its 
possible use in 2 Maccabees 2:1—4 indicate that it was at least composed prior to 100 sce. Another 
scholarly debate concerns the work’s original language. No HEBrew texts are extant, but a large 
number of scholars hold the view that the GREEK version is a translation. Although in several 
places the Greek may reflect a misreading of a Hebrew Vorlage (e.g. vv. 20, 54, 67), there are 
also alternative explanations that support a Greek original (Wright 2010). 

There is no clear indication of dependence upon the Epistle of Jeremiah by any New Testament 
writer, nor does it appear to have been an important work for other Jewish authors, although it 
might be referred to in 2 Maccabees 2:1—4 (cf. Wis 13:10-15:17). It does appear to have been 
known in Judea, as evidenced by its inclusion among the documents found at Khirbet Qumran 
(7Q2). The small size of 7Q2 and its fragmentary nature weaken the force of this argument, but 
to date no scholar has challenged the identification (Baillet, Milik, and De Vaux 1962). The 
influence of the Epistle of Jeremiah is greater among early church fathers, due to its growing 
canonical status. As the work’s primary concern is idolatry, it served early Christian writers as 
they discussed the folly of worshiping lifeless images. In this connection Tertullian quotes vv. 
3—5 (Scorp. 8) and Aristides’ Apologia 3 and 13 seem to paraphrase other sections. 
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Jews in the Persian Court (4Q550) 


4Q550 is a fragmentary QumRAN vellum manuscript written in ARAMAic. According to 
Puech, who has produced the editio princeps (2009), all the fragments belong to a single 
manuscript and the work it contains was probably composed after the reign of Xerxes I 
and before the end of the 3 century sce. He notes that the manuscript itself was copied 
in a semiformal Hasmonean hand in the first half of the 1“ century sce. It is extant in five 
reasonably substantial fragments of rather incomplete text (ranging from four to eight lines) 
and a number of shorter pieces. Milik, who in 1992 published the preliminary study of the 
fragments, found in them models that were taken up and applied in Esther, and thus he named 
the fragments “4QprotoEsther araméen.” Many scholars, such as White Crawford (2002), 
Collins and Green (1999), and Puech (2009), have, on good grounds, since disputed this view. 
Rather, the fragments are representative of the wider category of tales of Judeans in the courts 
of neo-Babylonian and Persian kings and not specifically a precursor to the Book oF ESTHER. 
Puech’s new arrangement of the fragments and his many reasonable conjectures (2009) have 
usefully increased the amount of text available for consideration as compared with earlier 
versions (Milik; White Crawford). 

On Puech’s reconstruction the narrative concerns a Judean, Bagasrava, in the (Persian) court 
of Xerxes I (486-465 sce). His father, Patiréza, had held high office in the court of Xerxes’ 
father, Darius I (522—486 sce). It appears that Patiréza wants his son appointed as the King’s 
scribe, a function he himself held in the court of Darius, and one which involves superiority over 
imperial officials. Such positions of confidence, however, lay in the gift of the king, who is not 
concerned with the prominence of a person’s FAMILY but who rewards merit and loyalty. In the 
course of considering nominations, the king enquires into the affairs of the court. Bagoshi, 
another high courtier who has conspired against Bagasrava, is condemned to death. Adorned in 
purple and a gold crown, Bagasrava is appointed to the position and awarded all of Bagoshi’s 
property. The king confesses God the Most High and gives Bagasrava, the prophet of God, 
authority over the whole kingdom. The story seems to feature elements of both the “conflict” and 
the “contest” forms of Persian COURT TALES. 
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Content and Structure. The book of Job is classed among the “Writings” in the Hebrew Bible. 
It is written in high literary style and includes some of the most difficult, esoteric poetry in the 
Hebrew Bible The book is framed by a brief prose tale (Job 1-2; 42:7-17), which sets up the 
story of a divine test of the eponymous character. Job is a man from the land of Uz, a non- 
Israelite who is a devout worshiper of God. The figure of hassatan (jwwn, “The Accuser”) 
challenges YHWH: “Does Job fear God for nothing? Stretch out your hand now, and touch all 
that he has, and he will curse you to your face” (Job 1:9-11). God allows Job to be stripped of 
everything he has: servants, wealth, family, and finally his health. But Job remains resolute and 
does not curse God. When three friends, Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, arrive, they sit with him 
for seven days and seven nights in mourning (Job 2:13). At this point the text shifts from narrative 
to poetry. What follows is a lengthy poetic dialogue beginning and ending with Job’s own voice 
(Job 3; 42:1—6). In three cycles, each of the friends offers counsel to Job, who responds to each 
one, contesting their counsel and defending his innocence. The friends debate about suffering, 
the nature of sin, the doctrine of retribution, and theodicy. Job’s speeches accuse God, sometimes 
verging on blasphemy, and he demands a hearing. The third cycle of speeches breaks off, and Job 
offers a lengthy hymn to wisdom (Job 28-31). A fourth friend, Elihu, enters and gives a speech 
that receives no answer from Job (Job 32-37); and in a culminating sequence, YHWH speaks 
dramatically to Job from a whirlwind (Job 38-41). The book ends with a return to the prose tale, 
in which YHWH rebukes Job’s friends and restores his fortunes twofold (Job 42:10). Job dies at 
a blessed old age (Job 42:17). 

In the Second Temple period, readings of the book of Job wrestle with the difficult nature of 
the material. Both the character of Job and the accusations against God are consistently softened: 
his tendencies toward blasphemous challenges of God are minimized, and implications that God 
might be guilty are removed or adjusted. In these ways the justice of God and the righteousness 
of Job are preserved. Suffering is portrayed not as a punishment for sin, but as a test of virtue that, 
for the righteous, becomes an opportunity to demonstrate the goodness of God (Seow 2013: 
110-21). 


Author and Date. The book of Job seems to be a consciously fictive work set in a time “long ago 
and far away” (1:1), concerning universal philosophical issues that were the subject of speculative 
wisdom across the ancient world. While one persistent Jewish interpretation ascribes the book of 
Job to Moses (b. B. Bat. 14b), this is an indicator not of historical provenance, but of the sense of 
the book’s gravity and universal significance. There is a great breadth of opinion on this issue 
(even within the Talmud, let alone in modern scholarship), and the text has no superscription or 
attribution, and few references to concrete historical events, places, or figures that could serve as 
historical fixing points. Exceptions to this are the allusions to Sabaeans and Chaldeans as 
marauding forces responsible for destroying Job’s flocks, herds, and servants (1:15, 17), which 
may suggest a terminus post quem of the 6" century Bce, at least for the prose tale; these details 
seem to reflect memories of foreign raids in the regions of southern Edom and northern Arabia, 
plausibly linked to Nabonidus. The presence of Job at Qumran in four fragments offers a terminus 
ante quem: the oldest, 4QpaleoJob*, is dated to 225—150 sce, a date corroborated by the translation 
of the book into Greek in the 2™ century BCE. 
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The language of the poetry of Job is full of unique words and forms (over 170 terms are 
unique to Job in the Bible) and this combined with its conservative orthography (the lack of 
spelled vowels, matres lectionis, in many words) has led scholars to speculate about its origins. 
For example, since the language of the book is archaic, one could ask whether this indicates a 
very ancient text or a strategy of archaizing on the part of the poet (cf. discussions by Seow 2013: 
17-26; Strawn 2017). Moreover, the exotic language may suggest either a foreign original (e.g. 
ARAMAIC, ARABIC) or a conscious technique of exoticizing the characters. There are enough 
parallels with other biblical texts, especially Jeremiah, Lamentations, and Second Isaiah, to 
suggest a strong affinity with the Israelite traditions (esp. of the 6* cent. Bce). Many scholars 
agree that the poetic cycles were an older original text, to which the prose tale, with its simpler 
language and cleaner exculpation and restoration of Job, was later added. There is a near 
consensus that the Elihu speeches (Job 32—27) were a later addition (cf. Seow 2013: 216-41). 
Nevertheless, the book’s origin remains elusive. 


Old Greek. The Old Greek is a translation of Job from Alexandria that dates to the middle of 
the 2™ century Bce (Gerleman 1946; Witte 2007: 53-54). Its most significant witnesses are 
Codices Vaticanus and Sinaiticus (both 4" cent. cz). The Old Greek is one-sixth shorter than the 
Masoretic Text version and the least literal of all the Septuagintal translations. Some scholars 
have argued that this text was based on a shorter HEBrew Vorlage, but this is challenged by the 
Qumran manuscripts, which support the Hebrew where the Greek text is missing (Seow 2013: 
6-8). The omissions in the Old Greek build in concentration as the poetry progresses, showing 
the highest concentration in chapters 22-37, and tapering off again in chapters 38—42. Difficult 
or redundant material tends to be jettisoned, and frequently the second line of a couplet is 
omitted. An example is Job 9:24, from Job’s response to Bildad. The first line is preserved: 
“The earth is given into the hand of the wicked,” but the more difficult second line is omitted: 
“He covers the eyes of its judges; if not he, then who?” This points to a second tendency of the 
Old Greek, namely, to omit material that accuses God. The result is that Job in the Old Greek is 
more pious, and God is portrayed as beyond reproach. Additions are minimal; the most striking 
of which is an appendix at 42:17a that asserts a belief in the RESURRECTION (Witte 2007: 44). 
Despite the early existence of Job in Greek, it is noteworthy that Josephus nowhere mentions the 
book, and only one quote from it is preserved in the works of PHILO oF ALEXANDRIA (Mut. 48.4 
citing Job 14:4-5; Witte 2007: 53). 

Other Greek translations are witnessed by Origen’s Hexapla as well as fragments and citations 
in various sources. These include Theodotion’s text (2! cent. cE), which marks the Old Greek’s 
additions or subtractions with an asterisk or obelus, respectively. It became the standard text of 
the church, and is generally referred to as “Septuagint Job.” 


Tobit. The Book oF Tosit (3" cent. Bce) is a story of a righteous man, Tobias, who suffers but 
remains pious. Jerome’s translation specifically evokes Job: “This trial the Lord therefore 
permitted to happen to him, that an example might be given to posterity of his patience, as also 
of holy Job” (Tob 2:12). Like Job, Tobias “feared God,” and was chided by his friends, just “as 
the kings insulted over holy Job” (Tob 2:15). Like Job, Tobias believes it is better to die than to 
live (Tob 3:6 par. Job 3:1). Throughout, Tobias affirms the need for faith. He is in many ways the 
Job of the prose tale. He blesses God and affirms God’s ultimate power and goodness: “For He 
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flogs and shows mercy. He brings down to Hades far below and brings back from the great 
abyss” (Tob 13:2 par. Job 1:21). Finally, Tobias is ultimately restored to health and lives to see 
generations of his offspring in a good old age (Tob 14:15; cf. Job 42:16—17). There is no question 
in Tobit of God’s unwavering goodness, and neither does Tobias’ piety waver. Tobit reworks the 
premise of Job into a story in which suffering has no relationship to sin, but is an opportunity for 
righteousness and praise. 


Qumran and Related Texts. Six fragments relating to the book of Job have been found among 
the several caves near Qumran. Four of these are Hebrew (4QJob*, 4QJob®, 2QJob, 4QPaleoJob*) 
and two are Aramaic (4Q157 [=4QtgJob] and 11Q10 [=11QtgJob]). Most of the fragments date 
to the 1“ century sce, including the largest Hebrew fragment, 4QJob’, which includes portions of 
chapters 31-33 and 35-37. The oldest is 4QPaleoJob* (likely dating to 225—150 sce). It includes 
portions of chapters 13 and 14, and is of particular interest because it is written in Paleo-Hebrew 
script (Skehan, Ulrich, and Sanderson 1992: 155-60). 

The Aramaic fragment 11Q10 is large, containing about 20 percent of the book, including 
parts of 17:12—42:12. It dates to the 1* century ce. Scholars have tended to see in this Aramaic 
version an amelioration of Job’s character, who is more clearly an innocent suffer. In its 
interpretation of 42:6, for example, Job does not repent as he does in the Hebrew text. Instead, he 
says, “Therefore I am poured out and fall apart and will become dust and ashes,” a signal of 
weariness rather than guilt. 

The Hopayot collection (1QH?), comprised of hymns ascribed to the Teacher of Righteousness, 
shows a striking concentration of allusions to the book of Job (Szpek 2005). Hymns such as 1 
(1QH? iii 13-1v 20), 2 (1QH® iv 21-iv 28), and 7-11 (1QH* vi 34—x 32) engage the themes of 
undeserved suffering and persecution, perhaps reflecting the experience of a Jew under Roman 
domination in the late Second Temple period. Hymn 2 uses a description of Job’s suffering to 
decry the Teacher’s enemy: “They have themselves fallen / into the snares which they laid for my 
life” (cf. Job 18:8; 22:10). Another prominent theme is knowledge, emphasizing divine mystery: 
“For Thou hast given me knowledge / through thy marvelous mysteries” (Hymn 7 [1QH? vi 34— 
vii 20]; cf. Job 42:1-6). This is not the audacious Job of the dialogues, but the Job who repents 
after the whirlwind speech. 

Significantly, there are several allusions to the book of Job in the EpistLE oF ENocu (1 ENocH 
92:1-5; 93:11-105:2). These occur in connection with a poetic reflection on humanity’s inability 
to understand aspects of the created order (cf. 1 En. 93:11-14 with Job 26:14, 38:46 in 
combination with Isa 40:12) and with the claim that no one who dies and goes to Sheol can return 
to life (cf. 1 En. 102:8 with Job 7:9). Moreover, the characterization of life as simply “a breath” 
in 1 Enoch 108:9 may draw on the wording of Job 7:7 (cf. Stuckenbruck 2007: 240-42, 725-26). 
The somewhat later Book oF PARABLES (1 Enoch 37-71) (1* cent. Bce) draw on language from 
Job (36:30-37:5, 13; 38:24-27) to assert God’s control over lightning and thunder (1 En. 53:1-2; 
60:13; Nickelsburg and VanderKam 2012: 226-27, 230). 


Testament of Job. This Greek apocryphal text, whose origin is unclear, is a haggadic story that 
dates between 100 Bce and 200 ce (Schaller 1979). It shares features with other extant Testaments, 
and is cast as a speech from Job (Jobab) to his children at the end of his life. The text concerns 
Job’s entanglements with Satan, who is a more overtly hostile figure, actively plotting against 
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Job. Responsibility for Job’s suffering is never imputed to God or to sin, but is the clear province 
of Satan. Some features of the text are exaggerated; for example, Job spends “48 years on the 
dung-heap outside the city beset by diseases” (T. Job 21:1a-b). Job’s wife has a noticeably larger 
role: she is named “Sitis,” and shows her devotion to Job by willingly cutting off her hair in 
exchange for bread to feed him, but encouraging him to “say some word against the Lord and 
die” (T. Job 25:9b par. Job 2:9). This is one example of the pervasive influence of the Old Greek 
on this text. Job urges his children to see that “patience is superior to everything” (T. Job 27:7). 
This interpretation draws largely on the prose tale and affirms the doctrine of retribution, never 
questioning Job’s righteousness or God’s beneficent goodness. 


New Testament. The figure of Job appears once in the New Testament, in the EPISTLE OF JAMES, 
in a passage exhorting believers to patience: “Be patient, therefore, beloved, for the coming of 
the Lord.... You have heard of the endurance of Job, and you have seen the purpose of the Lord, 
how the Lord is compassionate and merciful” (Jas 5:7—11). The knowledge of Job in James may 
be further reflected in the remark on the fleeting nature of human life (Jas 4:14; cf. Job 7:7). 
Further influence of the book occurs in citations in 1 Corinthians 3:19 (Job 5:13), Romans 11:35 
(Job 41:3) and 2 Peter 2:9 (Job 21:30). In addition the PAULINE LETTERS seem to contain a number 
of allusions to the book: Romans 9:19a (Septuagint Job 33:9-10), 9:19b (Job 9:19; 41:2b—3), and 
Philippians 1:19 (Job 13:16; Wagner 2003: 56, 302). 
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The fragments of 4Q157 contain an ARAmaic version of only a few verses of Job 3—5 (Milik 
1977), whereas 11Q10 is much more extensive, preserving a translation of much of the 
dialogues of Job 17:14—36:3 on a collection of over 30 leather fragments, and the better part of 
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Figure 3.20 11Q10 (early 1* cent. ce) final column. 


Courtesy Israel Antiquities Authority (Photographer: Shai Halevi). 


Job 37:10—42:11 on a single roll (Garcia Martinez 1998). The latter’s omission of a translation 
of Job 42:3 and the appearance of 40:5 in its place may be the result of a fragmentary Vorlage, 
but it is impossible to be entirely certain how much of the end of the HeBRew (42:12-17) 
was preserved in 11Q10’s Aramaic version. There are clear traces of ink below the half line 
containing an Aramaic translation of 42:11 and perhaps space for the rendering of verses 
12-17 below it and in the first line (now lost) at the top of a putative final column (xxxix) 
(Figure 3.20) (Shepherd 2004: 46). However, the fact that the remainder of this column is 
blank suggests that the longer epilogue contained in Septuagintal Job (and attributed by it to a 
“SyrIAc” tradition) is missing in 11Q10, whether omitted by the translator or absent from his 
Vorlage. Given their respective provenances in Caves 4 and 11 and differences of orthography, 
4Q157 and 11Q10 likely reflect two different Aramaic versions of Job, though the orthography 
of 4Q157 is similar to that found in Cave 4’s Aramaic version of Leviticus (4Q156 = 4QarLev; 
cf. Stuckenbruck and Freedman 2002). 

The form of Aramaic into which the Hebrew has been rendered is commonly agreed to be 
older than the Aramaic of 1QapGen®” (1Q20), but less archaic than that of the biblical Book 
oF Danie. While 11Q10 thus may have been produced as early as the 3" century BCE, a 
selection of later linguistic traits may indicate an origin nearer to the turn of the era when the 
extant manuscript appears to have been copied in a Herodian hand. Apart from furnishing a 
likely terminus ad quem of 70 cE, the Qumran provenance of the fragments may point toward 
their Palestinian origin. 

The Cave 11 translator’s occasional willingness to depart from his Hebrew source may be 
seen in his prosaic preference for “the morning stars” of Job 38:7 (11Q10 30.4—5) to “shine” 
(Aram.) rather than “sing” (Heb.) and in his theological preference for “all the angels of God” 
(Aram.) rather than “all the sons of God” (Heb.) to shout for joy—a notion which seems also 
to have discomfited both Aramaic translators of PEsHiTTa Job and Targum of Job. Undoubtedly, 
the Qumran texts’ language, provenance, and occasional deviations from the Masoretic Text 
contributed to their original classification as “targum.” However, while the Cave 11 text does 
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employ memra (“word”), a term often associated with the targums, its use of it (36:32; 39:27) 
is quite unlike that found in the Rabbinic Targum of Job. Indeed, 11Q10’s interpretation is 
modest in quantity and limited in character when compared with Targum of Job. For example, 
whereas the latter interpolates characters from sacred history (e.g. ABRAHAM, ISAAc, JAcoB) and 
concerns of Jewish tradition (e.g. Torah, Gehenna, etc.) into its Aramaic version, 11Q10 
includes neither these nor other substantial expansions. More crucially, 11Q10’s willingness to 
omit and transpose elements of its Hebrew source text suggests that, in terms of translation 
approach and formal representation of the Hebrew, its interest is in presenting an idiomatic 
Aramaic rendering akin to the Peshitta of Job rather than to the Targum of Job, with the latter’s 
scrupulous and sequential reproduction of each element of the Hebrew (Shepherd 2004). 
Because the Cave 4 and Cave 11 fragments do not translate the same portion of the Hebrew 
text of Job, synoptic comparison is not possible. However, the supplying of the Aramaic 
consecutive conjunction on two occasions in 4Q157’s meager fragments where it is not attested 
in the Masoretic Text finds a clear correspondence in 11Q10, where the same conjunction is 
regularly supplied for linguistic/stylistic purposes even when unprompted by the Hebrew 
(Shepherd 2008). 

While variants in 11Q10’s Vorlage have been detected by some (e.g. the rendering of Job 
29:7), in general, scholars have concluded that 11Q10 seems to reflect a Masoretic Text-type 
Hebrew text of Job. In fact, the similarity between the adjustments seen in the Qumran and Syriac 
translations of Job would seem to suggest that the linguistic-stylistic constraints of Aramaic, 
rather than a shared vernacular Vorlage, offer the most straightforward explanation for most of 
11Q10’s divergences from the Masoretic Text (Shepherd 2004). 

Given their date, provenance and distinctive character vis-a-vis the targums, it seems likely that 
the Qumran Aramaic versions of Job circulated independently from the latter and, on the basis of 
datable manuscripts, may have done so considerably earlier. Such a conclusion invites speculation 
that 11QarJob and 4QarJob are to be identified with certain “translations of Job” remembered by 
the Rabbis (t. Sabb. 13:2; cf. b. Sabb. 115a; j. Sabb. 16:1) in connection with Rabban Gamaliel 
and his grandson of the same name, who gave orders to remove one or more translations of Job 
from circulation. While the reasons for their removal are not made clear, it is not impossible that 
these translations of Job were rejected by successive generations of Rabbis who objected to 
translations which, like those found at Qumran, not only offered more idiomatic Aramaic versions 
of the Hebrew but also lacked the substantial interpretive expansions of the targum. 
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Job, Testament of 


Summary and Structure. The Testament of Job (T. Job) is a narrative presented as Job’s farewell 
address to his children, prompted by his approaching death. The story of the end of Job’s life, 
his death, and his funeral occupies seven days. On the first day, after a short introduction by 
an anonymous narrator (1:1), Job summons his children to tell them “all that happened to him” 
(1:2-45:4). Then his brother Nereos tells the end of the story (chs. 46-53), beginning with how 
Job divided his inheritance: material goods to his sons and spiritual insight to his daughters in 
the form of the cords God used to heal him. When the daughters put on the cords, they begin to 
sing or speak like ANGELS. Three days later, Job gives Hemera and Amaltheias Ķeras a musical 
instrument, and Kasia an incense burner, to praise the one in the chariot coming for his soul. 
After his soul departs, the funeral is delayed three days, because orphans and widows (the 
beneficiaries of Job’s generosity) prevent the burial of the body, an event that highlights Job’s 
worthiness to receive “a name renowned in all generations forever” (53:7). The story told by Job 
is more complex; it includes hymns, laments, lists, riddles, instructions, and dialogues. The first 
event, which determines the story, consists of a night vision Job once received in answer to his 
spiritual questions. The angel who appears to him explains God’s true nature and reveals that 
the temple is a place of Satan. The angel tells Job what will happen to him when the temple is 
destroyed: he will suffer terribly, but “if you endure... you will receive double” (4:6—8). This is 
exactly what happens. After Job destroys Satan’s temple, Satan responds: he threatens Job (ch. 
7) and asks permission from God to take Job’s wealth (ch. 8), though he does not actually strike 
until chapter 17. Initially, however, the reader learns about Job’s great wealth and exemplary 
lifestyle (chs. 9-16). If taking his possessions, children, and health was not enough, Satan 
also tricks Job’s wife into selling her hair for bread (chs. 23—24). A lament is dedicated to her 
transformation from glorious queen to deprived beggar (ch. 25). Following Satan’s defeat (ch. 
27), the story returns to the deathbed scene. In 27:10 Job instructs his children to contemplate 
his suffering and to be patient (GREEK and Coptic) or to have compassion (SLavonic). Next, he 
tells about the visit of his fellow kings (chs. 28—44). This part of the story also describes how 
Job’s wife died, after seeing their children in heaven. The angel’s promise that Job will receive 
double is fulfilled in 44:7. A brief direct instruction to his children completes the story narrated 
by Job (ch. 45). 


Critical Issues. Textual (Dis)unity. Although the summary above presents Testament of Job 
as a coherent narrative, the (dis)unity of Testament of Job has been debated by scholars since 
the beginning of the history of its scholarship in 1897. Some have suggested that chapters 46 
to 53, the longer speeches, and the hymns were added later (e.g. James 1897: xciii—xciv, 
Spittler 1983: 834), or that the author used different sources (e.g. Nicholls 1982: 129-30). 
Others, however, have emphasized the literary integrity based on the main theme of revealed 
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knowledge versus Satanic deception (Collins 1974) or on recurring literary features that 
structure the text (Schaller 1989). 

Female Characters. Van der Horst connects the disunity of the text with the role of female 
characters in the narrative, contrasting the negative portrayal of Job’s wife and servant in the 
first part of the text with the positive role of the daughters in the last part (van der Horst 1989: 
95). Of a different view, Garrett argues that females are portrayed negatively in Testament of 
Job from start to finish (Garrett 1993: 57). Some have suggested that the “positive portrayal” 
of Job’s daughters might be evidence for communities with women in elevated positions (e.g. 
Chesnutt 1991: 118; Lesses 1995: 146). Zilm (2012) leaves the historical setting unspecified, 
but advocates that the donning of cords reflects ritual praxis. Klancher (2010) finds a way 
around the sharp dichotomy between the “positively” and “negatively” portrayed woMEN by 
suggesting that the female characters function as “mirrors” of Job to convey “specific 
constructs of male virtue.” 

Date. According to Kugler and Rohrbaugh (2004), the original audience would not have 
perceived Testament of Job as a text about the position of women, but as a lesson about the 
impermanence of acquired honor compared with the permanence of honor endorsed by God. 
They suggest that this lesson was addressed to Jews who were under pressure to assimilate under 
Roman rule in Ecyrt in the second half of the 1* century ce. Whereas they explicitly state that 
Testament of Job was written before the revolts of 115—117, Gruen (2009) suggests exactly that 
event as a possible historical context for Testament of Job 1-27, comparing Job’s destruction of 
Satan’s temple with the destruction of the temple of Serapis in ALEXANDRIA. Others have seen 
evidence of a date before the destruction of the TEMPLE, JERUSALEM in 70 ce in Job offering 
sacrifices for his children (15:4; e.g. Rahnenfiihrer 1967). The earliest date to be suggested 
attributes Testament of Job to “the Hasidim (Assideans)” who lived during the time following the 
publication of Daniel in 164 sce (Pfeiffer 1949: 72). 

Provenance and Purpose. In the same year as James’ “identification” of the author/compiler 
of Testament of Job as a Jewish convert to Christianity, living in Egypt in the 2™ or 3" century 
cE, Kohler (1897) argued for Jewish provenance, more specifically Essene. Currently most 
scholars assume Jewish provenance. Davila lists Testament of Job among “pseudepigrapha of 
debatable origin.” He assumes it may have originated close to the time of the first surviving 
manuscript, in the early 5" cent. ce (Davila 2005: 97-98). However, the editors of the Coptic text 
date it to the 4" century, and observe that by the time of translation, Testament of Job had been 
circulating long enough to have been modified considerably (Schenke and Schenke Robinson 
2008: 13). 


Manuscripts and Reception. The Testament of Job was not “lost” until it was “found” with the 
first edition of Greek MS V in 1833. It has been continuously copied in Eastern Christianity. This 
is evidenced by the surviving manuscripts, Eastern Christian codices with multiple texts: a Coptic 
papyrus in 55 fragments from the 4" century, and three Byzantine Greek and nine south Slavonic 
manuscripts (see Cioata 2012: 2-5, 34-63; Brock 1967). Most of these have at some time been 
in the possession of monasteries. It seems Testament of Job came to be perceived as similar to a 
life of a Saint, and might have been read on the day of Saint Job, 6 May. 

Western (Roman Catholic) tradition also recognized Job as a saint, celebrated on 10 May. 
Although there is no evidence that Testament of Job was translated into Latin, it has been 
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suggested that it may have influenced the traditions of Job as patron saint of musicians (see Cioata 
2012: 141) and healer of skin diseases (Minnen 2011). 
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Joel, Book of 


Summary. The book of Joel occupies second place in the Book of the Twelve in the Masoretic 
Text and fourth place in the Septuagint’s version of the collection. It is one of the shortest 
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prophetic books and contains only 73 verses. Joel addresses two distinct topics. The first part of 
the book describes a locust plague with its accompanying disasters and effects (chs. 1-2 [Eng. 
1:1-2:27]), while the second part is a pRopHECY about a JUDGMENT on the nations, the return of 
Israel to its land, and the RESTORATION of the people (chs. 3—4 [Eng. 2:28—3:21]). 


Critical Issues. Date. The date of the book of Joel is debated among scholars. Some place the 
author among the early prophets, as early as the 9" century sce (Bič 1960: 106-9; e.g. Midr. Rab. 
Ruth 4 § 3, 51-52). Others date the book to the late Assyrian period (Koch 1982: 158-59), the 
period of Hezekiah (Kapelrud 1948: 191-92), or during the years before 587 Bce (Rudolph 1971: 
24-29). Because the book refers to the cult in Jerusalem (1:9, 14, 16; 2:17; 4:18 [Eng. 3:1]) it is 
widely accepted that it was written while the JERUSALEM TEMPLE was active, either before 586 BCE 
or after 515 Bce. Most scholars date the book to the postexilic period based on the description of 
the deportation of the inhabitants of Judah to EXILE and the anticipation of the restoration of Judah 
and Jerusalem in 4:1—2 [Eng. 3:1-2] (Ahlström 1971: 112, 119, 129; Wolff 1977: 4; Crenshaw 
1995: 23—24). The argument for an exilic or postexilic date is reinforced by numerous parallels 
between Joel and Ezekiel (Assis 2013: 6). 

Provenance. It is also possible that the book was written in Judah during the exile (Mariés 
1950: 121-50; Assis 2013: 3—23). References to the Temple and its offerings may refer to the 
remains of the destroyed Temple, while the offerings may reflect some type of cult that continued 
after the Temple was destroyed, as is implied in Jeremiah 41:5. Indeed, in Joel there are references 
only to offerings of grain and drink, as in Jeremiah 41:5. There is no reason to suppose that the 
physical destruction of the Temple resulted in the immediate cessation of all cultic activity there. 
The main message of the book, as will be discussed below, suggests that the book was written in 
Judah in the exilic period, for those who remained in the land. 

Interpretation. Joel’s work lacks any rebuke of the people. Many have argued that such an 
absence is characteristic of the prophets of the Second Temple period, who were concerned about 
the cult and not with social criticism, as the classical prophets were (Wellhausen 1885: 17—82). 
Thus the work was thought by some to espouse a narrow Second Temple nationalistic view. 
There are other possible explanations for the lack of correction, however. Perhaps Joel did not 
rebuke the people because, following the destruction of the Temple, he wished to offer hope and 
to point to new horizons in a new era. In line with this goal, the book emphasizes the motif of 
divine presence in the midst of the people and in Zion (2:17; 2:27; 4:21 [Eng. 3:21]). Contrary to 
scholars who maintain that Joel’s main interest was the cult and that he did not make a major 
contribution to prophetic thought, the prophet’s main purpose may have been to encourage the 
people to renew their connection with God after the destruction of the Temple. His words 
represented an internal movement of rejuvenation in which those faithful to God sought to inspire 
the people with hope for their future. Joel wished to focus the attention of the people upon the 
Temple, which was physically ruined but had not lost its religious significance. 


Reception. Some verses of Joel are borrowed in Second Temple literature (Lange and Weigold 
2011: 153-54). Several fragments of Joel were discovered in QUMRAN Cave 4: 4QXIIg frags. 87; 
4QXllc frags. 10-12; 4QXIlg frags. 34-35; 4QXIlIg frags. 30?, 31? recto, 36-37; 4QXIIc frags. 
131 4QXIIc frags. 14-17; 4QXIIg frags. 31? recto, 38-40?; 4QXIc frags. 18-20 (Ulrich 2010: 
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598-602; Ulrich 1997: 237-51, 271-318; Elgvin 2016). In the New Testament, “the prophet Joel” 
is cited (2:28-32) as a text fulfilled in the pouring out of the Spirit at Pentecost (Acts 2:16—21). 
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ELIE ASSIS 


RELATED ENTRIES: Ezekiel, Book of; Covenant; Faith and Faithfulness; Jeremiah and Lamentations; Luke- 
Acts; Minor Prophets; Sacrifices and Offerings. 


John, Gospel of 


“John is both Jewish and anti-Jewish” (Barrett 1975: 71). The Gospel of John, probably composed 
toward the end of the I“ century ce, tells the story of the brief public career of Jesus OF NAZARETH, 
and of his death and RESURRECTION—the same story as the Synoptic Gospels that preceded it. John 
differs from these, however, in several respects, in particular in his attitude to the Jews, summed 
up in Barrett’s paradoxical dictum. Easy though it is to escape this paradox by distinguishing two 
references of the word Jewish—first to traditions and ways of thought, secondly to a nation or a 
religion—the crucial difficulty still has to be faced: how to account for the Fourth Evangelist’s 
obvious hostility to those he calls ot ‘Iovdaiot (hoi Joudaioi), when Jesus, the hero of the Gospel, 
is himself Jewish and at one point is actually called ‘Iovéaioc (loupaios) (4:9). Just under half of 
the some 70 instances of this term in the Gospel have a clearly negative connotation. 

Two problems stand in the way of any easy solution. The first is the impossibility of 
distinguishing the two senses of the HEBREW "717? (vhwdy) and the GREEK `Iovõaiog (loudaios), 
one national (Judean) the other religious (Jew or Jewish), without help from the context. After 
135 ce, when the inhabitants of Jerusalem were driven out of the city, the Jews of the DIASPORA 
continued to be recognized as Jews in the religious sense—a sense already established in Esther 
8:17, concluding the story of how many gentiles, in all the 127 provinces of Ahasuerus’ (Xerxes’) 
domain, were frightened into becoming Jews themselves (a°77°nA, mtvhdym). This sense is 
further emphasized in the Septuagint: nepıetéuovto (perietemonto, “had themselves circumcised”) 
Kai iovddéiCov (kai ioudaizon). It would seem odd to say that these men became Judeans, although 
the Jews scattered throughout the Persian empire were still regarded as Judeans in the national 
sense (just as, for instance, Englishmen who live abroad continue to be recognized as English). 
Confirming this is the typical usage of JosepHus, of which perhaps the clearest example is a 
passage in which he distinguishes between two groups of ‘Iovdéaio (Ioudaioi): “those living in 
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ALEXANDRIA and those living in JupEA” (Ant. 14.113; cf. Ant. 13.50; see too Freyne 2000: 130, 
commenting on J. W. 2.43 and Ant. 17.254). 

The reason why a term properly referring to a race or nation acquired an extra, religious 
meaning is that the people of Judea set themselves apart from other nations (gentiles) by customs 
and rites, notably circumcision, peculiar to themselves. But the essential ambiguity of the word 
has the unfortunate consequence of making any translation inadequate, and often seriously 
misleading unless the context makes it clear which of the two is being stressed. A case in point is 
Josephus’ account of an occasion when great numbers of people, from all over, flocked to 
Jerusalem for the feast of Pentecost. The language he uses in Jewish Antiquities makes it look as 
if he wants to reserve the name ‘Jovéaiot (oudaiot) for people living in Judea: adtav 5é ‘Iovdaiwv 
TANV0c Tv oï mpd Navtac ovveéyeto (auton de Ioudaion pléthos én hio pros pantas syneilecheto): 
“There was a large number of actual Judeans who joined all the rest” (Ant. 17.254). In the earlier 
version of the same incident in the Jewish War, however, the term ‘Iovéaior (loudaioi) is not 
used; it is “the native population of Judea itself,” ó ywotoc ¿č avdtijs ‘lovdaias Maós (ho synésios 
ex autés Ioudaias laos) (J.W. 2.43), that is singled out as especially numerous and enthusiastic. 
Yet there is no reason to think that Josephus changed his mind about the identity of those involved 
in this incident, and he would probably be hard put to say which of the two senses of the word 
was uppermost in his mind when recounting it. 

The second major problem is the literary genre of the Gospel itself, which is not historical in 
any obvious sense (certainly not the biography it is assumed to be by many scholars), but 
propaganda or proclamation. Like Shakespeare’s history plays, it is addressed to the author’s 
own contemporaries, and although recounting events that took place 50 years or more before it 
was written, it does so in order to stress their significance for the present. This is particularly so 
of its treatment of the `Iovõaior (loudaioi)—vilified as children of the devil (8:44). On the story 
level of understanding these are the adversaries of Jesus himself, but for the readers of the Gospel 
they are the adversaries of the community for whom it is written, recently split off from the 
synagogue. So the historical question of the identity of the ‘Iovdaio1 (Joudaioi) is properly asked, 
not of the enemies of Jesus of NAZARETH, but of the enemies of the Johannine community. 

Most of the many attempts at a solution are of two kinds. The first (von Wahlde 1982, 2000) 
involves identifying oi ‘Iovdaior (hoi loudaioi) as the Jewish (or Judean) authorities—not the 
people of Jerusalem or Judea, still less the Jewish nation as a whole, but simply men with the 
authority to speak on behalf of everyone else. Against this solution, however, is the simple fact 
that the evangelist almost always prefers the more general term ‘Iovdéaiot (Joudaioi) to the more 
restrictive chief priests and Pharisees or rulers (&pyovtec, archontes). Whatever the intended 
reference, ignoring or blotting out the frequently negative connotations of the more general term 
results in a misreading of the text. 

In the second place some scholars (Lowe 1976; Pilch 1997; Malina and Rohrbaugh 1998: 
44—47; Esler 2003: 62-74) seek to explain the Gospel’s manifest hostility toward the “Iovdatot 
(foudaioi) as tribal or national rather than religious, and insist that the correct translation of the 
word is not Jews (a term whose religious overtones cannot be avoided) but Judeans. Against this 
solution is the fact that throughout the Gospel the opposition of oi “Iovéaiot (hoi Joudaioi) to 
Jesus is religious in character—fundamentally their accusation that Jesus is committing BLASPHEMY 
by claiming equality with God. 
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Many, maybe most, of the scholars who have written on this subject are evidently anxious to 
challenge the widespread assumption that John is anti-Jewish—understandably in view of the 
horrific record of Christian anti-Semitism. The resulting bias is nowhere better exemplified than 
in the title of one large collection: Anti-Judaism and the Fourth Gospel—an unfortunate title, 
because Judaism is no less ambiguous than Jew or Jewish. Martinus de Boer, in an otherwise 
well-informed and cleverly argued article in this collection, reaches the surprising conclusion 
that neither Jesus nor the Fourth Evangelist is hostile to “the Jews” (2001: 149). 

The solution is to be found in a single verse at the center of John 9, in a confrontation between 
the “Iovéaioi (Ioudaioi) and a blind beggar whom Jesus has just cured. They tell him quite 
plainly: “You are the disciple of that fellow (ékseivov, ekeinou), but we are disciples of Moses” 
(9:28), a statement “scarcely conceivable in Jesus’ lifetime, since it recognizes discipleship to 
Jesus, not only as antithetical, but also as somehow comparable, to discipleship to Moses” 
(Martyn 1968: 19). So the opposition is not merely between two religious groups, but between 
two religions. The disciples of Jesus, until recently practicing members of the synagogue, are 
seen to be confronting not only the relatively few Jewish leaders (priests, maybe some PHARISEES, 
who on the story level of the narrative had solicited the aid of the Roman authorities in their 
opposition to Jesus), but all those now prepared to call themselves disciples of Moses. Barrett 
(1978: 362) quotes “a baraitah in Yoma 4a where the Pharasaic, as against the Sadducean, 
scholars are called nwa Yw rtm (disciples of Moses).” The term may simply reflect an authentic 
self-appellation of the Jewish opponents of the Johannine community. It is more likely, however, 
that the evangelist gave them this designation in order to highlight the starkly religious opposition 
between the two groups. Put simply, the disciples of Jesus are those who have abandoned Moses 
(the Jewish religion) in favor of Jesus, while the `Iovõaior Zoudaioi) are those who still champion 
Moses and refuse to accept the new message. Occurring as it does, with very few exceptions (7:1, 
11:7, 11:54), in contexts where it has this religious connotation, the word “Iovdaiot (loudaioi) 
should be translated Jews (as it is in most versions). The evangelist, a practicing Jew himself until 
not too long previously, projects his own current enmity back into the story he tells of Jesus’ final 
years, a story marked by the Jews’ misunderstanding and intransigent rejection of all that Jesus 
tells them. 

At stake, therefore, are two opposing and irreconcilable revelations. One is the Law, agreed 
by all to have been transmitted by Moses. The other is the new revelation of Jesus, in particular 
his relationship with God. Of the two names he gives to God, one, Father, is tantamount, 
according to the Jews, to “making himself equal to God” (5:18; cf. 10:34); implicit in the other, 
“he who sent me,” is a claim to be God’s last emissary or prophet—replacing Moses as the final 
intermediary between God and humankind. 

John knew perfectly well that the new message of and concerning Jesus would be meaningless 
if viewed without reference to the Jewish context in which it arose. So there has to be some 
acknowledgment of the role of Moses. But what? Jesus brazenly denies to the Jews any right to 
appeal to Moses for support: on the contrary, he declares, “It is Moses who accuses you, on 
whom you set your hope. If you believed Moses you would believe me, for he wrote of me” 
(5:45—46; cf. 5-39). 

The many references in the Gospel to Jewish customs and traditions are often assumed to be 
favorable to Judaism, or at least noncommittal. On the contrary, however, John was convinced 
that Jesus had superseded in his own person all the major Jewish festivals (with the exception of 
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Pentecost, not mentioned in the Gospel). Sukkoth (Tabernacles), above all a water festival, is 
appropriated at the feast itself: “If anyone thirst, let him come to me and drink” (7:37). Again, by 
announcing in the context of the feast of Hanukkah (Dedication), that he is the one consecrated 
by the Father (10:36), Jesus effectively challenges the significance of the renewed dedication of 
the altar of the Temple. Finally, when his dead body is taken down, still unbroken, from the cross, 
a verse of Exodus is cited to prove that he and he alone is the true paschal lamb (19:36; Exod 
12:46). Thus the greatest feast of all, Passover, is also superseded. 

Many passages in the MIsHNAH referring to Temple observances show that long after its 
destruction in 70 ce the hope persisted that one day it would be restored. But when Jesus, speaking 
in the Temple precincts, spoke mysteriously of the destruction of the Temple, he was alluding, 
we are told, to the temple of his body (2:19: “in three days I will raise it up”), thus reducing the 
real Temple to insignificance. Later he attacks the holy city of Jerusalem itself. “The hour is 
coming,” he tells the Samaritan woman, “when neither on this mountain [Gerizim] nor in 
Jerusalem will you worship the Father: the hour is coming, and now is, when true worshipers will 
worship the Father in spirit and truth” (4:21, 23). 

Besides robbing the Jews of their sacred space and emptying their feasts and festivals of 
meaning by claiming them for himself, Jesus also undermines their reliance upon family and 
ancestry. The main evidence in this category concerns ABRAHAM, the first and most revered of the 
patriarchs. Nothing anywhere else in the New Testament matches the virulence of the dispute 
between Jesus and the Jews in John 8, where Jesus refuses his adversaries, descendants of 
Abraham though they are, any right to call themselves his children, and insists that their true 
father is not God, as they maintain, but the devil (8:37-44). Such a terrible accusation amounts 
to a complete denial of family and national identity. In 1:51 the Son oF MaAN—Jesus himself— 
takes the place of Jacos (whose other name is Israel) as the true intermediary between HEAVEN 
and earth. Later in the Gospel, when asked by the Samaritan woman whether he is “greater than 
our father Jacob, who gave us this well,” Jesus responds by contrasting the water from that well 
with the water he will provide himself, “a spring of water welling up to eternal life” (4:12-14). 
He does not actually answer her question, “Are you greater than our father Jacob?” (4:12), or that 
of the Jews, “Are you greater than our father Abraham?” (8:53), but one must infer that if he had 
made any reply it must have been “Yes.” He denies the parentage of Abraham to the Jews, and 
by taking on the role of Jacob he dismisses more of their most valued traditions. 

In the final analysis, however, what sets the disciples of Moses apart from the disciples of 
Jesus is the fact that the former reject any further revelation beyond the Law given through 
Moses, whereas the latter have embraced the new revelation of Jesus. Nowhere is the opposition 
expressed more succinctly than in the prologue, which was probably added after the body of the 
Gospel had already been written: “The law was given through Moses: grace and truth came 
through Jesus Christ” (1:17). Is John anti-Jewish? Jewish in the sense of a people or nation—no, 
of course not; Jewish in the religious sense—unquestionably yes, and more thoroughly so than 
any other early Christian writing. 
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John, Letters of 


First, Second, and Third John are addressed by an unnamed individual (called “Elder” in 2 John 
1; 3 John 1) to a specific audience. They are, however, difficult to classify neatly as “letters” to 
the same degree (Lieu 2008: 4—5). Whereas the recipient of 3 John is identified as Gaius, the 
addressee in 2 John is “the elect lady,’ while 1 John refers to the audience directly, but more 
vaguely, as “children” (e.g. 2:1, 12, 14, 28: 3:7, 18: 4:4; 5:21), “beloved” (2:7; 3:2, 21; 4:1, 7, 11; 
cf. 3 John 1, 2, 5, 11). Often drawing on the paradigmatic image of Jesus as God’s obedient Son 
“in the flesh,” the letters emphasize love within the believing community as a defining marker of 
true faith over against opponents who, held to be fraudulent, pose a threat to this understanding of 
life (1 John 2:18-25; 4:1-6; 2 John 7; cf. 3 John 9-10). That the opponents came out of a schism 
within the Johannine community is obvious in comments about members “having gone out 
from us” (1 John 2:19), without believing that Jesus Christ appeared “in the flesh” (1 John 4:2; 
2 John 7). The letters seem to have been written around 100-110 ce. 

The Johannine Letters present a particular set of problems for interpreters trying to connect them 
to the broad sweep of ancient Jewish life and thought. The same issues that make it difficult to clarify 
the historical setting of the GospeL or Jonn accompany the study of these letters, with the added 
complication that the relationship between the letters and the Gospel is not clear. The Gospel and 
Letters certainly share a common vocabulary and rhetorical style, but some argue that the Letters 
precede the Gospel (Schnelle 2010: 11—13), while the common opinion holds that the Letters arise 
from a later schism in the community that had earlier produced the Gospel (Brown 1982: 69-103). 
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Scholars long overlooked the connections between these letters and trends in Jewish thought, and 
saw 1-3 John against the backdrop of Greek philosophical ideas (Dodd 1946). This tendency was 
encouraged by the fact that 1-3 John rarely cite the Scriptures of Israel, apart from a brief reflection 
on CAIN AND ABEL (1 John 3:11—12). Recent scholarship sees a much more complicated interaction 
of “Greek” and “Jewish” themes in these letters. For instance, if 1-3 John seem to ignore the Jewish 
Scriptures, they are aware of trends in interpreting these Scriptures (Lieu 2008: 24). For example, 
when | John refers to the works of Cain as wicked (novnpá, ponera) and those of Abel as righteous 
(dika1a, dikaia), the language echoes JosEPHus’ description (Ant. 1.52—62) of Cain as most wicked (1 
ovnpotatoc, ponerotatos) and Abel as a person of righteousness (duca1oobvn, dikaiosyne). 

The Letters of John strikingly resemble the dualism of the Deap Sea Scro.ts. Particularly 
interesting are similarities in phraseology. First John refers to “the spirit of truth” and “the spirit of 
error” (4:6), and then adds that “those who have fellowship with God walk in the light,” while “those 
who walk in darkness do not do what is true” (1:6-7). This resembles 1QS iii 17—19, which says that 
God put within human beings “two spirits ... to walk according to them until the time of his visitation; 
these are the spirits of truth and of deceit.” Fitzmyer (2005) lists other connections between the 
Johannine literature and the Scrolls, while Bauckham (2000) argues that Johannine dualism differs 
from QUMRAN DUALISM, especially due to the christological focus of 1-3 John. Further, the material that 
links 1-3 John to Qumran is found in other bodies of literature. For instance, the Testament of Judah 
(20:1) states, “Two spirits are active in humanity, that of truth and that of error.” The TESTAMENTS OF 
THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS also resemble the Johannine command to love one another and the warning 
against idols (1 John 5:21; cf. T. Dan 5:3; T. Gad 6:1-3; T. Jud. 19:1). Lieu (2008: 24), therefore, 
emphasizes the dual significance of the Scrolls and the Testaments for reading 1-3 John. 
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GEORGE L. PARSENIOS 


RELATED ENTRIES: Family; Greek Philosophy; Hellenism and Hellenization; Jesus of Nazareth; Jesus 
Movement; Josephus, Writings of; Letter Writing; Sectarianism; Women. 


Jonah, Book of 


Content and Place within the Twelve. The book of Jonah recounts how a reluctant prophet 
flees from God’s commission to prophesy destruction to Nineveh. He boards a ship that is 
almost shipwrecked in a divinely ordained storm (1:4). As he is the cause, the sailors throw 
him overboard (1:15); he is swallowed by a big fish and remains in it for three days (2:1). After 
uttering a prayer of supplication using familiar psalmic phrases (2:2—10), he is spewed out on 
dry land (2:11). He then journeys to Nineveh to deliver the message of destruction (3:4). The 
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Ninevites repent and the decree is averted (3:5—10). God explains to an upset Jonah (4:1) that the 
Ninevites were saved because they repented from their idolatrous ways. This emphasis stands in 
stark tension with the neighboring book of Nahum, which contains a dark prophecy concerning 
the actual demise of Nineveh. 

Jonah is often placed fifth among the Twelve Minor Propuets. This position reflects a 
tradition going back at least to the 2™ century cE, as evidenced from a scroll of the Twelve found 
in Wani Murapsa'at (Mur 88), representing the order known from both the Masoretic Text and 
the fragmentary Greek text from NAHAL HEVER (CAVE OF Horrors AND CAVE OF LETTERS) (8Hev1, 
turn of the era). Other early witnesses, however, display Jonah in sixth position (LXX; 4Q76 
[=4QXII*, mid-2™ cent. sce]; 4 Ezra 1:39; Ascen. Isa. 4:27; cf. Sasson 1990: 13—15). 


Authorship and Date of Composition. Outside Jonah, 2 Kings 14:25 is the only other biblical 
passage mentioning a Jonah ben Amittai; here he is identified as a prophet from Gath-Hepher 
who was active under Jeroboam II (early 8" cent. Bce). The two Jonahs are often conflated in 
classical sources (e.g. Josephus; Sasson 1990: 69) as well as medieval and conservative modern 
interpreters (Sasson 1990: 20-22). Nevertheless, an 8"-century date of composition for the book 
is commonly rejected, with most scholars preferring a date in the PERSIAN PERIOD. According to 
Talmudic lore (b. B. Bat. 15a), the Men of the Great Assembly—the circle of Ezra and NEHEMIAH— 
wrote the Twelve Minor Prophets. The actual author remains unknown. Even traces of Later 
Heprew in the book provide no evidence for establishing a precise date (Sasson 1990: 23). 


Reception. The text of Jonah is attested at Qumran in four Hebrew fragments from Cave 4. 
These date between the 2™ century Bce and 1* century ce and do not display major variants when 
compared to the Masoretic Test. A single Greek fragment (8Hev1) agrees significantly with the 
Septuagint. 

The Greek translation (LXX) agrees largely with the Masoretic Text, but introduces a few 
variations and embellishments (Perkins 1987). Here Jonah calls himself a servant of the God of 
HEAVEN (instead of “a Hebrew”) (1:9); he snores instead of sleeps (1:5); the fish becomes a sea 
monster (kÑtoc, kétos 2:11:2; cf. Gen 1:21); and Nineveh’s 40 days of respite are reduced to three 
(4:3) (Sasson 1990: 233-34). The 2™-century Aramaic Targum to Jonah (Levine 1975: 22) 
deviates somewhat from the Masoretic Text and the Septuagint. Noteworthy differences include 
Jonah’s self-identification as a Jew (1:9), the change from Tarshish to the neutral “sea” (1:3), and 
the presentation of Jonah as a prophet (1:1—2; 3:1-2). The Latin Vulgate translation of Jonah, 
attributed to Jerome, largely resembles the Masoretic Text. 

Interpretations of Jonah are found throughout the Greco-Roman period and into the 7" 
century, with later ones focusing increasingly upon the miraculous, while others ponder Jonah’s 
identity. More theological questions concern the place of Jew and gentile in the divine scheme 
(Feldman 1992: 16); the relationship between sin, punishment, REPENTANCE, and forgiveness; the 
fate of Nineveh versus Sodom (Sasson 1990: 234-35); and the nature of propHEcy itself (Sherwood 
2000). 

The Book or Tosit (3"/2"4 cent. BcE) refers twice to Jonah (14:4, 8). Its two versions appeal, 
respectively, to Nahum’s and Jonah’s prophecies regarding Nineveh, thus clearly demonstrating 
the tension between two theologies concerning the actual fate of Nineveh and the efficacy of 
prophecy (Bredin 2009). 
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Third Maccabees 6:8 (2™4 cent. BcE-1* cent. cE) lists Jonah among those meriting divine 
deliverance and adds the restoration to his household. The Lives of the Prophets (Greek; 1* cent. 
cE) adds unique elements (ch. 10) that likewise anticipate later traditions, such as Jonah being the 
son of the widow of Zarephat who was visited by Elijah (1 Kgs 17). 

JosEpHus begins his account of Jonah by drawing on 2 Kings (Ant. 9.205) and then moving 
seamlessly to the book Jonah (Ant. 9.208—214). The entire account thus places the prophet within 
the larger account of Jeroboam II’s reign during which the earlier Jonah was active. While the 
text retains the tenor of the Masoretic Text, it is conspicuous for its omissions. In his harmonized 
historical account, prioritizing the political over the religious, Josephus makes no mention of 
miracles and relegates the episode with the big fish to hearsay (Feldman 1992: 15). Also absent 
is any mention of God (Feldman 1992: 9). Jonah calls himself a Hebrew (as in the MT), but also 
explicitly calls himself a prophet of God. The threat of destruction to Nineveh is changed into the 
downfall of the Assyrian Empire, while the 40 days’ time becomes “a very short time,” comparable 
to the Septuagint’s three days. Astoundingly, Josephus omits the ending—Nineveh neither 
repents nor is destroyed, though he is well aware of Nineveh’s ultimate fate and harmonizes 
Jonah with Nahum’s prophecy concerning the end of the Assyrian Empire (Ant. 9.239-242; 
Feldman 1992: 12). 

A few passages in the New Testament read Jonah’s three-day sojourn inside the fish as a type 
for Jesus’ suffering and his messianic mission, comparing his generation negatively with that of 
Jonah (Matt 12:38-41, 16:4; Luke 11:29-32) and with the Ninevites as a type for gentile 
conversion (“Sign of Jonah”; Feldman 1992: 17). This trajectory is fully developed in the patristic 
commentaries, especially that of Jerome. Eventually these take two very different directions: 
Jonah functions as the proto-Christian and as the nationalistic or carnal Jew (Augustine, Letters, 
35; Sherwood 2000: 19-22). 

A philosophical-midrashic homily on Jonah, preserved in Armenian from an original Greek 
and probably dating to the 2™ century (Siegert 1992: 2.4445), further embellishes the Septuagintal 
version upon which it is based. It anticipates later interpretation in its description of Jonah’s 
magical ride inside the fish as a kind of mechanical submarine. It utilizes the snoring addition of 
the Septuagint to betray the sleeping Jonah to the captain. It suggests that Jonah’s snoring was the 
result of divine intervention to expose him and thwart his flight. A unique feature is that Jonah is 
not tossed from the boast by the sailors, but jumps overboard himself. 

The Mekhilta de-Rabbi Ishmael (Tractate Pishah; 3'-cent. midrash) has the sailors toss Jonah 
overboard, but explains that the prophet had actually wished to commit suicide. Already in the 
MisHNAH (m. Meg. 2:4) Jonah is invoked in rituals around fast days in the event of a drought. 
Shortly thereafter, Jonah became the special lectionary reading for the afternoon prayers on Yom 
Kippur (b. Meg. 31a). 
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Jonathan the King Text (4Q448) 


A text referring at its outset to “Jonathan the King” is extant in the manuscript 4Q448. 4Q448 is 
a single leather fragment containing three “columns” placed in a somewhat unusual arrangement: 
column A is located above columns B and C. Whereas column A is a discrete unit, columns B 
and C belong together (see figure in “PRAYERS, PSALMS AND Hymns”), with C being a continuation 
of B. Visible on the right side of the manuscript fragment is a leather tab that was used to secure 
the rolled scroll. There is no doubt, therefore, that the fragment belongs to the beginning of the 
scroll (Eshel, Eshel, and Yardeni 1998). Steudel (2006) has ventured a hypothesis that 4Q448 
may be the beginning of a copy of 4QMMT; this view has been challenged, however (e.g. von 
Weissenberg 2009: 39-40). 

The text referring to “Jonathan the King” is preserved in columns B and C. It explicitly 
refers to “Jonathan the King,” once near the beginning (col. B line 2) and again near the end 
of the visible text (col. C line 8). There are intermittent references to a “kingdom” (col. B 
line 8, col. C line 6), which may refer to Jonathan’s or to God’s. Most scholars identify 
“Jonathan the King” with ALEXANDER JANNAEUS, the Hasmonean who ruled 104 to 76 Bce (so 
e.g. Eshel and Eshel 2000; Lemaire 2000; Main 1998). Others argue that the passage refers 
to Jonathan, the brother of Jupas MaccaBeus (Vermes 1993; Puech 1996). Some scholars 
read the composition as petitioning God to “guard” the king, and thus understand it as a pro- 
Hasmonean text (Eshel 2008: 101—16). Others argue that the composition is anti-Hasmonean, 
imploring God to “rise up against” the king (Main 1998; Lemaire 2000). While this reading 
of the text would fit with the identification of Alexander Jannaeus as the “Wicked Priest,” 
the evidence on whether the text praises or is critical of “Jonathan the King” remains 
uncertain (J. Collins 2009: 118-20). 

The composition in column A is a hymn of praise, a “hallelujah” (col. A line 1), related to 
Psalm 154, known from the Syriac Psalter and also extant in 11Q5 xviii (11QPs°). It is possible 
that the compositions in 4Q448 are thematically related (Eshel and Eshel 2000; Main 1998). 
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Joseph and Aseneth 


In the Book oF GENESIS, a woman named Aseneth, daughter of Potiphera an Egyptian priest 
of On, is given in marriage to JosEPH, son of JAcos. She becomes the mother of Joseph’s two 
sons, Manasseh and Ephraim. The mere three, stylized verses that treat her merely characterize 
her as daughter, wife, and mother (Gen 41:45, 50; 46:20). The later, anonymous narrative that 
scholars know as Joseph and Aseneth is an imaginative elaboration on the events in Aseneth’s 
life surrounding her marriage to Joseph. The work, which shares generic similarities with both 
ancient Greek romances and Jewish writings traditionally known as “rewritten Bible,’ consists 
of romance, adventure story, theological reflection, and socioreligious border-patrolling. Indeed, 
in this work Aseneth gives up her Egyptian gods and begins to worsuir exclusively the God 
of Joseph, the God of Israel, as a prerequisite to their marriage. Thus, beyond being a central 
character in an embellishing storyline, Aseneth is positioned as a model of behavior for the 
readers of Joseph and Aseneth in her repentance and in her showing mercy. Moreover, in some 
versions of this multiform tale, she is reconceived as a mother-city (called “City of Refuge”) that 
houses and protects other penitents who take refuge in Israel’s God (Humphrey 2000: 24-25, 
31-34). Joseph and Aseneth has proven to be a fruitful object of study for scholars interested 
in INTERMARRIAGE, conversion, gender, angelology, meals, mysticism, nonviolence, and biblical 
interpretation in antiquity. 


Summary of Contents. In typical romance fashion, Aseneth’s story begins with love sparked 
and then thwarted. When the heroine meets Joseph at her father’s house, it is love at first sight 
(Jos. Asen. 6). Yet, when she initiates a kiss, Joseph’s outstretched hand signals refusal. It 
turns out, he tells her, he cannot use the same lips to praise God and to kiss a foreigner, an 
idolator (ch. 8). Aseneth, shaken with shame over her veneration of gods other than the God of 
Joseph, puts on clothes of mourning, covers herself in ashes, and destroys her Egyptian objects 
of worship—which she now realizes are idols (10:1-3, 8-15). She calls upon the God of 
Joseph, asking for mercy (11:3—14; chs. 12—13). The divine response is an angelic visitor 
whose presence initiates a mystical experience (14:1—15:12) during which Aseneth eats from 
a magical honeycomb and observes a swarm of bees whose significance is enigmatic (15:13— 
17:4). The angelic visitor reveals that Aseneth’s repentance has been accepted. She has been 
given life anew from Joseph’s God and is now a worthy marriage partner for the patriarch 
(18:11). After Joseph recognizes her transformation, they are married with a grand, Pharaoh- 
sponsored feast (19:1—21:7). 
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Joseph and Aseneth’s marriage plot turns quickly to one of attempted murder. Pharaoh’s son, 
jealous of Joseph and enamored with Aseneth, plans to kill the former and take his bride as his 
own. He recruits some of Joseph’s brother to advance his attack, but he is ultimately foiled, 
through God’s intervention, as their swords are turned to dust. Aseneth, who earlier in the story 
was the recipient of mercy and life, now extends both to the treacherous brothers of Joseph, her 
would-be attackers. Pharaoh’s son, dealt a fatal blow by Benjamin, gets his comeuppance, as 
Joseph becomes ruler of Ecypt (chs. 23—29; cf. Inowlocki 2002). 


Critical Issues. While scholars agree that Joseph and Aseneth was composed in ancient GREEK, 
an original is unattainable since the narrative exists today in multiple forms preserved in over 90 
manuscripts, 16 in ancient Greek with the rest representing eight versions. Two eclectic 
reconstructions have dominated modern scholarship on Joseph and Aseneth, a “shorter version” 
published by Philonenko (1968) and a “longer version” championed by Burchard (1965, later 
refined by his student Fink in 2008). In line with recent movements in the field of text criticism 
broadly conceived, Ahearne-Kroll (2005) has challenged altogether the attempt to reconstruct an 
elusive original and has suggested that scholars instead take seriously the multiform witnesses as 
distinctive expressions of a Joseph and Aseneth tradition (see the overview by Standhartinger 
2014). 

The circumstances of the production of Joseph and Aseneth are uncertain. The narrative’s 
apparent concern for Hebrew ethnicity vis-a-vis outsiders, its narrative setting in EGYPT, and its 
dependence on the Septuagint and Old Greek lend weight to the argument that Joseph and 
Aseneth originated from a Greek-speaking Jewish author in Greco-Roman Egypt, perhaps in the 
1* century sce (after the translations of the Hebrew Bible into Greek) or sometime in the 1“ or 
early 2™ century ce (before the Jewish Revolt in 115-117 ce; Burchard 1985: 187-88). While a 
(non-Christian) Jewish designation and Egyptian provenance are now cautiously accepted by a 
majority of scholars (cf. the emphasis on HELiopo.is in Bohak 1996), important challenges have 
been mounted. The most significant has come from Ross Kraemer, who argued for a late antique 
Christian provenance, with Syria as the most likely locale (Kraemer 1998: 110-54, 286-93; cf. 
Nir 2012 and already Batiffol 1889-1890). 

The question of the tale’s purpose is interrelated with that of its provenance. If a (non- 
Christian) Jewish designation is accepted, it is possible that Joseph and Aseneth was composed 
in part to address the Hebrew patriarch’s apparently unusual marriage to an Egyptian woman, 
since many pious postexilic Jews would have objected to exogamy. Indeed, many scholars 
interpret Joseph and Aseneth as principally a story of conversion to the God of Israel that in the 
meantime develops and enforces specific socioreligious norms about the relationship of Jews to 
non-Jews and the proper behavior of God-worshippers (e.g. Burchard 1985: 194-95; Chesnutt 
1995). Others have pointed to the mystical elements of the tale as more central, arguing that the 
narrative revolves around Aseneth’s visionary experience and the angelic man’s apocalyptic 
mediation of the divine (Kraemer 1998: 110-54; Humphrey 2000: 57—62). 


Relationship to Other Second Temple Jewish Texts. If Joseph and Aseneth is indeed to be 
counted as a narrative from Second Temple Judaism, it shares with other texts of this time period 
an interest in the story of Joseph the patriarch, which was retold with varying emphases by, 
among others, ARTAPANUS (frag. 2), Demetrius (frag. 2:12-13), Philo (in De somniis and 
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De Iosepho), Josernus (esp. Ant. 2), and the respective authors of the Wispom oF SOLOMON 
(10:10-14), Jubilees (42:1-46:6), 1 Maccabees (2:53; 5:18, 56, 60), and The TESTAMENTS OF THE 
TWELVE PATRIARCHS (esp. Testament of Joseph). Moreover, Joseph and Aseneth’s emphasis on 
the singularity of Israel’s God in contrast to that of powerless “idols” overlaps thematically with 
a host of other Second Temple Jewish texts, including the narratives of Abraham’s early years in 
Jubilees (ch. 12) and APOCALYPSE oF ABRAHAM (chs. 1-7), Daniel’s activities in Bel and the 
Dragon, the letters of the apostle PauL (e.g. 1 Thess 1:9; 1 Cor 8:1—10, 10:14-19, 12:2; 2 Cor 
6:16), and the Apocalypse of John (Rev 2:14, 20; 9:20). Joseph and Aseneth is also not alone in 
its portrayal of a prominent woman in a story in which a non-Israelite/non-Jewish character turns 
to exclusive worship of Israel’s God: in particular, the book of Judith features a female protagonist 
and depicts the conversion of Ammonite general Achior. 


Reception History. While the figure of Aseneth, wife of Joseph, features variously in the 
imagination of later Jewish, Christian, and Islamic authors and artists, the text of Joseph and 
Aseneth was preserved exclusively by Christians, whose interest is likely explained by the 
allegorical possibilities of interpreting Joseph as Christ and Aseneth as the Church reconciled 
and, in the Middle Ages, because of Christian efforts to convert Jews to Christianity. The field of 
reception history is promising ground for continued study of Joseph and Aseneth particularly as 
scholars attempt to historicize the variety of Joseph and Aseneth traditions in particular locales 
through history. 
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Joseph, Apocryphon of (4Q371-373) 


The Apocryphon of Joseph, or 4QNarrative and Poetic Composition** in the Discoveries in the 
Judean Desert edition, is a fragmentary text preserved in a number of manuscripts: ten fragments 
of 4Q371, 26 fragments of 4Q372, two fragments of 4Q373, two fragments of 2Q22, and three 
fragments of PAM 43.680. The work was likely composed during the Hasmonean period and 
copied into the Herodian period (ca. 50 cE). 

The longest surviving fragment of the work, 4Q372 1, consists of a narrative that assumes the 
historical cycle of sin-exile-restoration, although the “sin” period is lacking from the existing 
fragments. Fragment 1 begins by describing the return from EXILE of the southern tribes—Lev1, 
Judah, and Benjamin—and the continuing state of exile for JosepH. Scholars agree that this 
Joseph is not the patriarch of Genesis; rather, he represents the northern tribes who claim descent 
from Joseph. The work appears to contain an anti-Samaritan polemic, viewing those who 
currently dwell in Samaria as interlopers in Joseph’s land and pretenders to his identity, while the 
“true” Joseph dwells among the gentiles. The author emphasizes that the continuing exile of the 
true northern tribes indicates that Jupea has not yet been fully restored. The fragment ends with 
Joseph’s lengthy prayer, which calls upon God for deliverance. Presumably, the work proceeded 
to narrate the way in which this prayer precipitated God’s action on behalf of the ten scattered 
tribes in the dispersion and brought about the full RESTORATION of God’s people, although this 
section of the work is lacking. 
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MATTHEW THIESSEN 


RELATED ENTRIES: Genesis, Book of; Penitential Prayer. 


Joseph, Prayer of 


The Prayer of Joseph (IIpocsvy) Toone, Proseuché Idséph) is an early Jewish work that has 
survived in fragmentary form in the writings of Origen (Comm. Jo. 2:31; cf. Philoc. 23:15, 
19). Origen reports that it was “in use among the Hebrews,” although its original language 
(GREEK or ARAMAIC) is unknown. J. Z. Smith has argued persuasively that nothing in the extant 
fragments precludes a 1*'-century Jewish origin, whether in PALEsTINE or in the DIASPORA (1985: 
700), although suggestions have ranged from Jewish to Jewish-Christian, (gentile) Christian, 
and gnostic authorship. Generically speaking, it appears to be related to the testament literature 
(Smith 1978: 27). Despite its fragmentary form, the Prayer of Joseph contains distinctive features 
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which render it important for the study of Second Temple Judaism: in particular, the identification 
of Jacos with the archangel Israel and the exalted titles attributed to Jacob/Israel. 

Whereas a rabbinic tradition (Pirqe Rabbi Eliezer) portrays Jacob wrestling with an angel 
named “Israel” who gives the patriarch his name (Smith 1978: 37), the Prayer of Joseph 
re-interprets Jacob’s wrestling with the unnamed angel (or “man’’) of Genesis 32:24 as an angelic 
Jacob/Israel’s wrestling with the angel Uriel. It is not clear whether one should think of Jacob as 
an incarnate angel living as a man “unconscious” of his angelic origin (James 1920: 30) or as the 
human Jacob having been transformed into the angel “Israel,” but the fragmentary text seems to 
favor the former interpretation, i.e. an angelic being “descended” or “incarnated” as a human 
being, extending angelic ancestry to Jacob/Israel’s descendants. As such, the identification of the 
patriarch as an angel is reminiscent of the Enochic Book of Parables’ identification of ENocH as 
the “son OF MAN” (1 En. 71:14), especially considering the Enoch tradition’s later identification 
of Enoch as MEtTatron (3 Enoch). J. C. VanderKam and A. Orlov suggest that the Parables 
present the figure of Enoch as possessing a heavenly/angelic double, “twin,” or Doppelganger 
(VanderKam 1992; Orlov 2005: 167-68). The motif of Jacob’s heavenly “image” can also be 
found in rabbinic texts (Gen. Rab. 68:12), the Slavonic LADDER oF JAcos, and targumic texts 
(Targum Pseudo-Jonathan, Targum Neofiti, Fragmentary Targum). The Prayer of Joseph thus 
represents a distinctive example of an early Jewish tendency to exalt biblical figures like Enoch, 
Moses, MELCHIZEDEK, Adam, and Jacob to angelic status. 

The Prayer of Joseph reflects the complex diversity of angelic speculation in early Jewish 
apocalyptic literature and can be located within a constellation of early Jewish texts and traditions 
attesting to various forms of angelic “veneration” (Stuckenbruck 1995), including Josephus’ 
reference to Essene books containing “the names of the ANGELS” (J. W. 2.142), Enoch’s “angelic” 
transformation into that “son of man” (1 En. 70-71; cf. Dan 12:3), the Self-Glorification hymn 
(4Q427 7 i; 4Q431 1; 4Q491 1), and the SonGs oF THE SABBATH SACRIFICE (4Q400-407, 11Q17). 
Fragments B and C also refer to the “tablets of heaven,” a motif reminiscent of the heavenly 
tablets mentioned in Jubilees, 1 Enoch (81:1, 2; 93:2; 103:2; 106:19, 107:1), and the TESTAMENTS 
OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS (T. Levi 5; T. Ash. 2). 

The Prayer of Joseph identifies Jacob/Israel as an “angel of God” (&yyeAoc Bob, angelos 
theou) and a “ruling spirit” (nveðua åpyıxóv, pneuma archikon). Like MIcHAEL, Jacob/Israel is 
called the “archangel of the power of the Lord” (Gpyayyedoc ðvváuewç Kvpiov, archangelos 
dunameos kuriou) (cf. Dan 12:1), the “chief captain” (apyiyiAtapyoc, archichiliarchos) (cf. Dan 
8:11 LXX; 2 En. 22:6, 33:10; 3 Bar. 11:1), and the “first minister before the face of God” (6 év 
Tpocane VEod AEitovpyoc TpHtoc, ho en prosdpo theou leitourgos protos). Other titles, like the 
“firstborn of every living thing to whom God gives life” (tpm@toydvoc navtòc toov, protogonos 
pantos zOou), are reminiscent of divine MEDIATOR FIGURES like Wisdom (Prov 8), Philo’s Logos 
(Adyoc) (OG 2, 62), and Jesus in the New Testament (Col 1:15, 17). Nonetheless, the controlling 
idea seems to be traditions associated with the patriarch Jacob (Smith 1978: 43). The quasi-title 
“a man seeing God” (avip ópõv Osóv, anér hordn theon) seems to have its origin in Genesis 
32:30, where Jacob says “I have seen God” CM8 ™7?N, ‘Vhym r’yty). Similarly, the reference to 
being the “firstborn” probably has its origin in Exodus 4:22 (“Israel is my firstborn [mtpmtétoKoc, 
prototokos| son”), where it refers to the nation Israel, although later rabbinic tradition would 
develop the idea of both the patriarch (R. Nathan in Exod. Rab. 19:7) and/or the nation’s 
“preexistence” (Smith 1978: 40). The significance of the Prayer of Joseph, therefore, is its 
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“paradigmatic” function (Smith 1978: 61) as an early Jewish text “concerning the Mystery of 
Israel” (Smith 1978: 31), explaining how the “true Israelite” represents the original angelic 
Jacob/Israel (Collins 1983: 240): just as “Jacob” appears to have forgotten and remembered his 
“heavenly origin” (Smith 1978: 59), so too can the “children of Israel” aspire toward the same 
heavenly heights as their angelic forefather Jacob. 
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SIMON J. JOSEPH 


RELATED ENTRIES: Book of Parables (1 Enoch 37-71); Enoch, Ethiopic Apocalypse of (1 Enoch); Essenes; 
Genesis, Book of; Jewish Christianity; Joseph and Aseneth; Joseph, Apocryphon of (4Q371—373); Josephus, 
Writings of; Jubilees, Book of; Prophetic Figures and Related Texts; Targumim; Testaments. 


Josephus, Writings of 


Flavius Josepnus (born Yosef ben-Mattityahu, 37/38—ca. 100 ce) is the most important Jewish 
historian of the Second Temple period, and his writings provide the only chronological account 
of Jewish history from ALEXANDER THE Great to the end of the First JewisH REvott. Without 
Josephus’ writings it would be impossible to reconstruct the course of Jewish history in the 
Hellenistic-Roman era, and most of its central personalities would remain obscure. His works 
are indispensable for the study of Christian origins, and illustrate the main processes in the 
transformation of ancient Judaism. 

Josephus produced four compositions in the last 30 years of the 1“ century ce, all of them in 
GREEK, in the city of Rome. These are, in chronological order: Jewish War (J.W.), Jewish Antiquities 
(Ant.), The Life (Life), and Against Apion (Ag. Ap.). The first three are works of HISTORIOGRAPHY; 
Against Apion is an apologetic tractate. Apart from questions of genre, Jewish War is mainly a 
product of the 70s of the 1“ century ce, and witnesses to “early Josephus,” while his remaining 
works were completed or written in the 90s, and represent “late Josephus.” In Jewish War, 
Josephus, who was a top Jerusalem priest, mainly expresses a JERUSALEM TEMPLE- and cult-centered 
world view in his later works, his views are focused on the Torah, and the Temple becomes 
marginal. However, throughout all his works, Josephus continues to emphasize the status and 
privileges of Judean PRIESTHOOD, and his own membership in the caste (Tuval 2013). 

According to Jewish War 1.3, Josephus first composed an account of the Judean War in his native 
tongue (ARAMAIC), for the sake of the “barbarians” of the “upper countries.” Whether any such work 
ever existed is disputed; no part of this Aramaic Jewish War has either survived or been attested. The 
additional materials contained in the Old Russian version of Jewish War are of medieval origin, do not 
originate from the Aramaic version, and do not contain any reliable information from the 1* century 
(Pichhadze et al. 2004). Some additional writings (such as 4 Maccabees and Josippon) were mistakenly 
attributed to Josephus in Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages. 

Schematically speaking, as far as form is concerned, Josephus’ writings should be considered 
part of Hellenistic-Roman literature, just as according to their subject matter they are to be seen 
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as literary products of ancient Judaism. He followed in the steps of Hellenistic apologetic 
historiography throughout his writings, and made ample use of pagan historians and authors— 
whether by adopting their conventions or by using them as sources. At the same time he relied 
heavily on biblical and post-biblical Judean sources, as well as on the rich exegetical and 
apologetic tradition of Hellenistic Judaism (Sterling 1992; Feldman 1998a,b). In contrast to 
earlier interpreters of Josephus, many of whom considered him to be a slavish copyist and 
anthologist, his reputation as an original author, historian, and interpreter of Judaism was firmly 
established by scholars in recent decades. 


Jewish War. Jewish War is Josephus’ first work, the bulk of which was completed before 79 cE, since 
he claims to have presented the book to Vespasian, who died in that year (Life 361-363). The work 
expresses a pro-Roman stance, but at the same time pursues several major goals, such as the defense 
of the Jewish people as a whole and the THEopicy of the Judean God. It recounts the events of Jewish 
history from Antiochus IV until sometime after the suppression of the revolt. Most of it is dedicated 
to the events of the war between 66 and 74 ce. Josephus claims that Titus ordered the book to be 
copied and disseminated at imperial cost. Jewish War is written in reasonably good Greek, and 
Josephus claims to have employed assistants for the Greek in the course of his work (Ag. Ap. 1.50). 
Book 7 of Jewish War may have been completed as late as Domitian’s reign. 

Books 1-2 account for about two-fifths of the whole composition and recount the events from 
Antiochus IV and the Maccabean revolution, through the reign of Herod and the rule of the 
procurators, to the beginnings of the Great Revolt. Book 3 is dedicated to the war in GALILEE, 
whose Jewish commander was Josephus himself (see Map 12a: First Jewish WAR: INITIAL 
Successes [66 cE]). Book 4 describes the fall of the last resistance centers in the north, the 
ascendance of rebel leaders John of Gischala and Simon Bar-Giora, and the Roman civil war of 
69 cE (see Map 12B: First Jewish WAR: ROMAN CampaiGNs [67—69 cE]). Book 5 is centered on 
Jewish civil war in Jerusalem, the first part of the Roman siege of the city, and the consequent 
famine and suffering. Book 6 describes the latter part of the siege of Jerusalem with all its horrors, 
to the destruction of the Temple in 70 ce (see Map 12c: First JEwisH WAR: SIEGE OF JERUSALEM [70 cE]) 
Book 7 deals with Roman mop-up operations, notably the conquest of the fortress Masada, and 
the triumph in Rome (see Map 12p: First JEwisH WAR: SIEGE OF Masana [73/74 cE]). 

Some of the central problems that Jewish War addresses are as follows. Josephus and other 
Judeans of his time had fought against Rome. They were defeated, and their Temple was 
destroyed; however, both for them and for the Romans, life had to continue. One had to provide 
explanations and devise ways for future Jewish-Roman coexistence. Moreover, God’s role in this 
story had to be plausibly figured out. Explanations had to be given, too, for why the Jews, who 
believed they fought for a divinely ordained cause, failed. Josephus blames the incompetent and 
corrupt Roman procurators for the conflict, as well as the tyrannical Jewish bandits and charlatans, 
who, he claims, had nothing really to do with “authentic” Judaism. However, most Jews, 
according to Josephus, were not enemies of Rome, but rather victims in this conflict—they were 
drawn into the revolt against their own will, and now, after the restoration of order, they could 
finally return to their peaceful lives. Their Judaism is legitimate and respectable; it is not 
antagonistic toward Rome. 

As far as theology is concerned, the fact that the Temple of the Judean God was destroyed and 
His people were defeated does not prove He is powerless. Rather, He is moral and just: He was 
disgusted by the fratricidal war among the Judeans and could not tolerate perfidy, oppression, 
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murder, and other crimes committed by the rebels in their self-seeking fight for power. That is 
why He went over to the Roman side, and that is why Josephus did the same after he was granted 
a divine revelation. Although the book attempts to heal the postwar wounds in the Roman-Jewish 
relationship, after the destruction of the Temple and the cessation of the cult Josephus’ view of 
the further relationship between God and the Judean people is unclear. It is also important that 
Jewish War neither witnesses to any deep knowledge of the Bible nor to much interest in halakah 
in this early period (Schwartz 1990). 


Jewish Antiquities. This 20-volume work, which was completed in 93/94 cE (Ant. 20.267), is 
divided almost evenly in two halves—the first ten and a half books are a paraphrase of the 
PENTATEUCH and the historical books, and a summary of some of the prophetic books of the Bible; 
the remaining nine and a half books narrate the events of Jewish history from the late PERSIAN 
PERIOD to the First Revolt. In terms of its scope and program, Jewish Antiquities, which is modeled 
on the 20-volume “Roman Antiquities” of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, is Josephus’ main literary 
and historiographical project. As a retelling of Jewish past in Greek, he considers it to be an 
upgrade and expansion of the Septuagint (1.10—11). 

For the first part of Jewish Antiquities Josephus’ main source was the Hebrew Bible. Apart 
from the Hebrew text, he also used the Septuagint, and, possibly, some Aramaic translations. The 
texts which he used were not drastically different from those now extant, and the divergences 
between the biblical manuscripts and his account of the biblical period in Jewish Antiquities 
seem to represent Josephus’ deliberate changes—either stemming from his desire to modify the 
story or from his choice to supplement it from some extrabiblical or exegetical tradition. At the 
time of writing Jewish Antiquities, apart from the Bible, Josephus was familiar with quite a few 
Jewish writings from the Second Temple period, both from Jupea and the piaspora. He utilized 
some works dealing with biblical subjects, such as CLEoDEMUS MALcHus, DEMETRIUS, ARTAPANUS 
(perhaps through the work of ALEXANDER PoLyHistTor), probably Philo, and, possibly, Jubilees. 
He was also familiar with the works of several non-Jewish historians. 

The question of Josephus’ sources for the post-biblical period is more complicated. Some of 
these include the Pseudo-Aristeas, 1 Maccabees, and Josephus’ earlier treatment of the events in 
Jewish War. In the latter case he did not simply rewrite his own earlier text; the account in Jewish 
Antiquities is usually much longer and more detailed, and often contains additional material. 
However, the accounts are often closely parallel and similar in contents, length, and even in 
phraseology. Their analysis demonstrates that in these cases, Jewish War was the main source of 
Jewish Antiquities. Josephus’ editorial comments in Jewish Antiquities, which can be isolated, 
are of great importance for the evaluation of his attitude and values at the time of writing the later 
work, especially when compared to his earlier treatment of the same topics in Jewish War. 

Jewish Antiquities, which—like The Life and Against Apion—was written under the 
sponsorship of a certain (non-Jewish) Epaphroditus, is mainly addressed to a sympathetic gentile 
audience. Josephus states that its main purpose is to persuade humanity that those who obey the 
laws of Moses will prosper in all things; those who transgress them will fail in everything (1.13— 
14, 20). He consistently tailored his subsequent story in order to drive home this overarching 
thesis. Jewish Antiquities is Josephus’ account of Judean constitution in theory and practice; he 
strove to convince his readers that Mosaic law is the best constitutional system for all (Mason 
2003). In essence, therefore, it is a missionary work, and gentile respect for Moses and his law is 
emphasized throughout. The view of Jewish Antiquities that the law is not limited to Judeans is 
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not exceptional—in this he was preceded by Aristobulus and Philo. Not incidentally, a large part 
of the last book of Jewish Antiquities recounts at length the conversion of the royal house of 
Adiabene to Judaism, and their subsequent success. Josephus’ Torah-centeredness in Jewish 
Antiquities, along with his loss of interest in the Temple, are especially intriguing, since they 
represent a reversal of priorities in comparison to Jewish War. The destruction of the Temple is 
no longer a problem, since the law, and not the Temple cult, forms the basis for the truly pious 
life—not for the Jews only, but for all humanity. 


The Life. In the manuscript tradition The Life always appears with Jewish Antiquities, and both 
the end of Jewish Antiquities and the beginning and the end of The Life show that they were 
intended to be read as one whole (Ant. 20.266; Life 1, 430). It is the earliest autobiography— 
albeit not in a modern sense—to be passed down from antiquity. It does supply some information 
on Josephus’ background and on select events of his early years, as well as some details 
concerning his postwar life; however, the bulk of it deals with the several months while he was 
the general of Galilee in 66—67 cE. Both Josephus’ genealogy and his description of early events 
of his life are unreliable (Tuval 2013), and attempts to harmonize his accounts of his Galilean 
period in Jewish War and The Life have failed (Cohen 1979). It is possible that The Life is based 
on an early source that Josephus put together during the revolt (Laqueur 1920). 

Earlier scholars claimed that The Life was occasioned by the publication of a rival history of 
the revolt by Justus of Tiberias, with whom Josephus polemicizes in The Life, but who was not 
mentioned in Jewish War. However, recent scholarship has demonstrated that Justus is tangential 
to the main arguments of the book, and that Josephus intended it as the climactic appendix to 
Jewish Antiquities, in which he presents himself to his sympathetic Roman audience as the best 
human embodiment of the Judean constitution (Mason 2001). 


Against Apion. Against Apion, originally called “On the Antiquity of the Jews,” is Josephus’ last 
work, in two volumes, written in order to counter hostile accounts of Judean origins, history, and law, 
which were created and disseminated by some pagan intellectuals. It also presents an alternative, 
laudatory picture of Jewish law and society. It is an apologetic tractate, the central part of which 
(1.219-2.144) is dedicated to the refutation of anti-Semitic libels, mainly emanating from ALEXANDRIA. 
In the first part Josephus establishes his own credentials and tries to prove the antiquity and 
respectability of Judeans. The concluding section (2.145—296) is an encomium of the Judean law. 

Against Apion is heir to a long tradition of Jewish apologetics beginning in the 3“ century BCE. 
It is possible that the third section of Against Apion is, at least to some extent, based on earlier 
Hellenistic-Jewish sources, such as Philo’s Hypothetica (Barclay 2006). Apart from showing 
Josephus at his best as an eloquent and sharp defender of Judaism, Against Apion is priceless in 
preserving for posterity excerpts from pagan authors dealing with Judeans—even if they created 
and transmitted negative images of them. 


Conclusion. Though Josephus defected to the Romans during the revolt and subsequently 
benefited from the emperors of the new Flavian dynasty, he dedicated the rest of his life and 
energies to the defense of Jews and Judaism, and the presentation of a complimentary picture of 
Judean history and religion. 

Among the most important achievements of recent scholarship has been the demonstration 
that Josephus was a creative and original author and thinker, and not a mediocre recycler of 
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earlier sources. A detailed analysis of his rewriting of both biblical and non-biblical sources 
shows that he never adopted any materials without suiting them to his overarching goals. Any use 
of his works for historical and archaeological purposes must take into consideration his main 
purposes in writing. 
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Joshua, Apocryphon of 


Among the many HEBREW texts that rework biblical passages discovered among the QUMRAN 
Scrolls are several that relate to the biblical figure of Joshua and the Book or Josnua. Three of 
these manuscripts, designated 4Q378, 4Q379, and 4Q522, mention Joshua explicitly and deal 
with the circumstances and exploits of his life but, due to the absence of overlapping text, their 
mutual relationship is debated. Initially, 4Q378 and 4Q379 were viewed as deriving from a single 
composition, provisionally labeled “The Psalms of Joshua.” The title is based on the phrase, 
“When Joshua finished praising and giving thanks with his psalms...,’ which introduces Joshua’s 
curse on the rebuilder of JERICHO (4Q379 22.7—15; cf. Josh 6:26). The curse is cited by another 
Qumran text, 4QTestimonia (4Q175 22-30), and therefore it has been the subject of scholarly 
discussion. However, given the mostly narrative and hortatory character of the surviving passages 
of the two manuscripts, Newsom (1996), their first editor, proposed the title “Apocryphon of 
Joshua,” which has been retained in scholarly usage. 

40378: Twenty-nine fragments of this manuscript have survived, some of which are quite 
tiny. Penned in the Herodian period, the larger pieces relate episodes connected to Joshua’s 
career: the Israelites mourning Moses’ death (frag. 14), reworking Deuteronomy 34:8; Joshua’s 
address to Israel, probably following his nomination as Moses’ successor (frag. 3 1), reworking 
various Deuteronomistic and other speeches; the people’s response (frag. 3 11); Joshua’s prayer 
(frag. 6); and Joshua’s address to the people describing the Promised Land (frag. 11). Fragments 
22 i and 26 contain additional discourses or prayers of the Israelites, in which both Moses and 
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Joshua are explicitly mentioned (4Q378 22 i 1-3; 26 2, 6). All the passages rework the final 
chapters of Deuteronomy and the first chapters of the Book of Joshua, but are interspersed with 
non-biblical insertions, often formulated using biblical phraseology. 

40379: Dated to the Hasmonean period, this manuscript survived in 41 fragments that are mostly 
very small. Penned between 100 and 50 Bce, the decipherable sections contain addresses and prayers. 
However, most of them are quite fragmentary and therefore are difficult to place in a meaningful 
context. The two largest fragments describe the crossing of the Jordan (frag. 12), rewriting Joshua 
3:13—16, and Joshua’s curse of the rebuilder of Jericho (frag. 22 ii), elaborating Joshua 6:26. 

40522: Some 20 mostly tiny fragments of this manuscript have survived. It is dated to the 
mid-1* century sce. The largest fragments contain a list of cities conquered by Joshua (frags. 9 i 
+ 10), a discourse of Joshua explaining why he could not install the ark of the covenant in 
Jerusalem (frag. 9 ii), and a piece citing Psalm 22 (frags. 22—25), which is close to the Masoretic 
version. 

5Q9: Seven small fragments of this manuscript have survived. One explicitly mentions the 
name of Joshua (frag. 1.1). Other fragments list various geographic locations, apparently those of 
Joshua’s conquests, thus resembling 4Q522 8 and 9 i. On this basis, it has been suggested that 
5Q9 is another copy of the Apocryphon of Joshua (Tov 1998). 

Relationships: Two other manuscripts, 4Q123 (= 4Qpaleo paraJosh) and a Masada text (Mas 
11 = MasParaJosh) were introduced as copies of the same composition (Tov 1998) but due to the 
paucity of their remains such an identification is less certain. 

Although no overlapping between 4Q378 and 4Q379 has been noted, the similarity of content, 
style, use of divine names, and manner of using biblical material suggest that they are copies of 
the same work (Newsom 1996). Given the concern with Joshua and his activities in 4Q522, this 
manuscript may be considered part of the same composition (Tov 1998; Dimant 2014: 113-33, 
335-52). The identical theme and mention of Joshua connect 4Q522 and 5Q9. Others do not 
recognize such a similarity. Adding this assessment to the absence of overlapping, they conclude 
that the four manuscripts come from independent works (Feldman 2014). If true, these texts 
would be witnesses of at least four different compositions about Joshua. The more economic 
assumption, accepted by most scholars, views the four manuscripts as copies of a single 
composition that rewrites the book of Joshua. 
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Joshua is the sixth book of the Hebrew Bible and, after the Torah, the first one among the Former 
Prophets. This placement is reflected in all extant evidence in Greek and Latin traditions, thus 
maintaining the narrative flow from the preceding account in the Book oF DEUTERONOMY. 


Summary of Contents. After the death of Moses (Deut 34:5-8) the new leader, Joshua, is 
commissioned to conquer Canaan, the land west of the river Jordan. He begins his task (1:1-15) 
with the people’s commitment (1:16—18). After a long, festive, miraculous, and cultic preparation, 
Israel crosses the Jordan (3:1—5:1) and encamps at Gilgal, where they practice CIRCUMCISION, 
celebrate the Passover, and enjoy the bountiful food from the new land (5:1—12). JEricHo falls 
(5:13-6:27) following divine instructions, and after a first setback (7:1-26), Israel conquers Ai 
by carrying out a successful ambush (8:1—29). Joshua 8:30-35 narrates the erection of an altar on 
Mount Ebal where Joshua copies and recites the Torah of Moses. A masquerade by the Gibeonites 
leads to a dubious treaty (9:1—27) and to the defeat of southern kings and cities (10:1-43). The 
same happens to a coalition of northern kings and cities (11:1-15) followed by summaries of 
conquests and defeated kings (11:16—23; 12:1—24). In the first part of the book (1:1—12:24) the 
focus is on “all Israel” entering the Promised Land. In the second part (13:1—21:45) the conquered 
land is divided among the tribes, especially those tribes that did not receive their territories 
already from Moses in the land east of the Jordan (Num 32). The third part of the work (22:1— 
24:33) is concerned with living in the land: borders are set up (22:10-34), a twofold look back 
and ahead is presented (23:1-16; 24:1-24), a new covENANT is established (24:25-28), and 
finally, Eleazar the priest and Israel’s second leader die (24:29-33). The book of Joshua thus 
consists of speeches, narratives, lists of peoples, kings, cities, regions, borders, itineraries, and 
summaries; in this vein, it offers the most abundant geographical materials in the Hebrew Bible. 


Critical Issues. Though Joshua purports to depict a massive conquest during the Late Bronze II 
(1400-1200 sce)}-Iron Age IA (1200-1150 sce) transition period, both literary and archaeological 
evidence suggest otherwise. Most scholars agree that Joshua contains (some) pre-exilic materials (cf. 
Noort 1998: 222); however, there is consensus that important parts, and decisive redactions and 
reworkings, stem from the PERSIAN PERIOD and/or Hellenistic times. In a first Deuteronomistic 
redaction the settlement of Israel in the land represents the “Golden Age of Joshua,” the realization 
of the unconditional gift of the land as the fulfillment of the divine promise to the fathers (cf. Josh 
24: 1-13). The transition to a conditional view, based upon strict obedience to the Torah, accommodated 
the lack of total conquest and the loss of the land to the Babylonians. (Post) Priestly materials are not 
only found in chapters 13—21 but also in the earlier narrative sections (ch. 5). Finally, additions may 
be found that are both post-Deuteronomistic and post-Priestly (cf. Knauf 2008: 22). 

During the second part of the 20" century the long-standing thesis that the Masoretic Text 
preserves a text of Joshua older than the HeBrew Vorlage of the Septuagint was reversed, with 
many scholars favoring the shorter Septuagintal version as the oldest and most original version 
of the book of Joshua. The matter was complicated by the evidence from 4QJosh* (4Q47), which 
places Joshua 8:30[?]-35 before chapter 5 (van der Meer 2004: 95—98, 329-31, 452-64, 511 
18). It now seems that all three textual traditions, the Masoretic Text, Septuaginta and 4QJosh’, 
are multilayered, include earlier and later elements, and probably represent different editions that 
defy the reconstruction of an original Urtext (Tov 2015). For the textual history and reception of 
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Joshua, 4QJosh> (fragments of Josh 2—4 and 17), X-Josh //Masoretic Text (fragments of Josh 
1-2), and 4Q123 (4QpaleoParaJosh) are important, while the specific dates of the source behind 
Samaritan Joshua remain disputed. 


Reception in Second Temple Texts. In Second Temple literature particular attention is given to 
Joshua as a person as well as to the narrative that bears his name. Joshua is said to be a judge 
(1 Macc 2:55) whose victories are attributed to divine action (2 Macc 12:15; cf. Josh 6). Sirach 
46:1-—8 pictures Joshua as a warrior and prophet. The curse on Jericho (Josh 6:26), its fulfillment 
(1 Kgs 16:34), and the use of the prophetic formula, “Thus says the Lord” (Josh 24:2) portray 
Joshua as a prophet. This prophetic image is expanded in 4Q175 and 4Q522 and also in the 
Christian tradition, which attests a Joshua-Jesus typology (e.g. Barn. 12:8; cf. Num 13:16). 
Perhaps surprisingly, no New Testament writings exploit the fact that in Greek Jesus bears the 
same name as Joshua (Inoobdc, /ésous). Otherwise Joshua is mentioned only briefly with respect 
to his leadership of Israel (Acts 7:45; Heb 4:8). 

Despite its shared concerns for divine conquests, the first two books of Maccabees draw little 
from the narratives of the book of Joshua. Josephus (Ant. 5.1—1 19) offers a condensed paraphrase 
of the book of Joshua. Except for the circumcision (Josh 5:2—9) and the appearance of the 
heavenly commander (5:13—15), all the important scenes are present, mostly shortened and/or 
rearranged (chs. 3—4; 13—21; 23—24). Joshua is presented as an ideal leader, both in his role as a 
general (otpatnyoc, stratégos; Ant. 4.165; 5.13, 117) and as Moses’ successor in the prophetic 
office (Ant. 4.165; 4.311; 5.20). Josephus’ high esteem of Joshua is clear from the introduction 
of the character and the eulogy (Ant. 3.49//Exod 17:9-13; Ant. 5.117—118). The active role of the 
deity is reduced, with the exception of his acting as a divine warrior (Josh 10:11//Ant. 5.60). The 
role of the priest Eleazar is more prominent. Unlike other interpretations of Joshua 22, Josephus 
has Joshua plead for unity between the west and the east Jordanian tribes, making clear that the 
reaction of the tribes west of the Jordan was based on a misunderstanding of the motives behind 
the building of altars to the east (Ant. 5.100—114). Pszupo-PHILo, in retelling the covenant in a 
survey from Adam until the death of Saul, draws on parts of Joshua (LAB 20-24): Joshua is 
presented as an eminent leader, second to none (LAB 20:2-3; 24:6), and God made a covenant 
with Joshua after Moses’ death (LAB 20:1). Finally, Pseudo-Philo uses the altar stories of Joshua 
8:30-35 to stress the priority of studying the Torah (LAB 22:6). 
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Text. There is a general consensus that Jubilees was originally composed in HEBrEw. From there, 
it was translated into GREEK and then from Greek into Eruiopic and Latin. The complete text 
of the book of Jubilees, however, is known only from the Ethiopic version. There it bears the 
name Mäshafä Kufale (“The Book of the Divisions”), or simply Kufale. Manuscripts date from 
the 14" century ce and later (Figure 3.22). There is no copy of a Greek text, but several Greek 
authors referred to this book under the name “Jubilees” or “The Little Genesis,’ and quoted 
from it: Epiphanius (ca. 315—403 ce) used Jubilees in Panarion (around 375 ce) and in Measures 
and Weights (392 ce); a Latin translation of the Greek version in a manuscript in Milan from 
the 5" or the 6" century contains about one-third of Jubilees; and the Byzantine chronographer 
Syncellus used material from Jubilees in his Chronograhy (808-810 cE) without, however, 
preserving quotations. The discovery of at least 14 manuscripts of Jubilees from Caves 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 11 among the DEAD Sea ScrorLrs near Khirbet Qumran confirmed both its popularity and 
that the book originally was written in Hebrew. Significantly, the content of the book is closely 
related to a number of other texts in Qumran, and a few times it is even referred to explicitly or 
implicitly. It has been proposed that some citations of Jubilees in Syrian chronicles were based on 
a Syriac translation of Jubilees made from the Hebrew original, though a Greek Vorlage cannot 
be excluded. 


Date. Most influential is the view of VanderKam (1989 II: 17-21) who has argued that the time of 
composition was the middle of the 2" century Bce. External evidence suggests that the ol dest 
Qumran fragment (4Q216) may date to 125-100 Bce (Figure 3.21). Moreover, Jubilees is mentioned 
by name in the Damascus Document (CD Axvi 2-4), the earliest copy of which can be dated to 100-50 
BCE. Internal evidence consists of its use of all previously existing parts of 1 Enoch, in particular the 
Book of Dreams (composed in 164 or 163 Bce). Since no part of the book indicates a withdrawal 
from Jewish society, it was likely written before the founding of the community of Qumran (150-140 
BCE). Since, however, only a small percentage of Jubilees is preserved among the fragments, it is 
difficult to draw firm conclusions about the exact form and size of the book in the Second Temple 
period. It is doubtful whether any of the surviving fragments could have contained the whole book. In 
addition, it is not clear that the many parallels between Jubilees and 1 Enoch indicate a literary 
dependency of Jubilees on the text of the Book of Dreams, so that other possible dates cannot be ruled 
out (cf. Kugel 2012: 4-5). Some scholars opt for a pre-Hasmonean date, since the book does not 
mention the persecution and decrees of Antiochus IV. A few others argue for a late 2™-century gce date 
because of close similarities between Jubilees and the Qumran texts (Werman 2015). 


Authorship. According to most scholars, Jubilees was written by one author. It is clear that 
different sources were used, but the majority opinion is that both view and style point to a uniform 
composition. However, several scholars have argued that the book of Jubilees is not, as preserved, 
the work of a single author (cf. Segal 2007: 35). In their eyes, it is a text that has been modified at 
certain stages. Some consider the eschatological passages to be additions to an original base text 
(Davenport 1971; Berner 2005), while others point to problems in the chronological framework or 
to inconsistencies between the narratives and the halakic additions. According to some, there has 
been one or more interpolations to correct views of the original author (Testuz 1960; Wiesenberg 
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Figure 3.21 4Q216 col vii text of Jubilees 2:13—24 (mid- to late 1* cent. BCE). 


Courtesy Israel Antiquities Authority (Photographer: Shai Halevi). 


1961; Kugel 2012). Also the view has been expressed that a compositor collected already-existing 
rewritten scriptural stories to which he added law sections, and these materials he encapsulated in 
a chronological framework (Segal 2007). Despite these considerations, it is important to note that 
inconsistencies and contradictions do not necessarily point to multiple authors, just as unified 
compositions do not necessarily suggest the work of a single author. Nevertheless, one can also 
imagine a gradual growth of the text. In fact, it is conceivable that both the literary form and the 
text of Jubilees were still developing during the Qumran period. 

Relation with Genesis and Exodus. Jubilees is often characterized as “rewritten Scripture,” 
since it takes over an older work entirely. Whether or not this characterization counts as a genre, 
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Figure 3.22 Ethiopic manuscript from Gunda Gunde (No. 162) text of Jubilees 2:7-14 (14"/15" cent.). 


it is apparent that Jubilees presupposes material that can be found in the canonical texts between 
Genesis | and Exodus 19 (cf. also Exod 24). In this way, it compares with the rewriting of 
scriptural material as found in Chronicles and Pseupo-PuiLo’s Liber antiquitatum biblicarum. 
The scriptural text presupposed in Jubilees often resembles the Septuagint and the SAMARITAN 
PENTATEUCH. The material is mostly presented in the same sequential order, and nearly all 
pericopae can be discerned in the new composition. It is true, of course, that there are many 
differences between the two texts. Though some passages run almost completely parallel, most 
of such passages in Jubilees are not verbatim quotations from Genesis. Some passages are briefly 
summarized: from Sarah’s abduction to Abimelech’s house (Gen 20:1—18) Jubilees only mentions 
Abraham’s travel (Jub. 16:10); from ABRAHAM’s COVENANT with Abimelech (Gen 20:19-32), 
Jubilees only refers to the setting at the well of the oath (Jub. 16:11); from the brief mention of 
IsAac’s marriage to Rebekah (Gen 25:20-21), Jubilees makes an even briefer notice (Jub. 19:10); 
the struggle between the herdsman of Abram and of Lot’s cattle (Gen 13:2—13) is summarized in 
just one phrase (Jub. 13:17a; van Ruiten 2012). 
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In addition, Jubilees introduces extensive insertions into the traditional narrative. Some 
additional material originates from the Enochic traditions (cf. Jub. 4:15—26; 5:1-12; 7:20-39; 
10:1-17). Furthermore, Jubilees likely incorporates traditions upon which the Aramaic Levi 
Document is based (e.g. Jub. 31—32), and tradition found in 4QVisions of Amram seems to have 
influenced it as well (see Jub. 46). Other narrative additions occur, for example, in the story of 
the early Abram (Jub. 11:14-12:31), who at an early age renounces the worship of many gods 
and their idols and declares his belief in the one true God (cf. Jub. 11:16—-17, 18-24; 12:1-8, 
16-21). The young Abram also learns how to write (Jub. 12:25—27). Additions are also introduced 
into the stories surrounding the ANGELS’ return to Abraham and Sarah (Jub. 16:15—19), Abraham’s 
blessing on Jacos (19:15-31), and Abraham’s death (20:1—23:8). Beyond these, there are 
numerous halakic additions with regard to festivals (SABBATH; Weeks; First Fruits; Sukkot; 
Passover), CIRCUMCISION, and laws about womeEN giving birth, murder, giving witness, lex talionis, 
fourth year produce, and tithes. The frequent references to ancient patriarchs observing Torah 
express God’s eternal connection with Israel and demonstrate that all Sinaitic laws and their 
application were in effect from the beginning. 


Chronological System. The rewritten scriptural stories and the law sections are overlaid by a 
distinct chronological framework. In the narrative the cREATION of the world until Israel’s entrance 
into the Promised Land took place within a period of 2,450 years. Overall, the history is divided 
into periods of jubilees, with each jubilee consisting of seven weeks of years, that is, seven times 
seven (49) years. The concept of the jubilee is most probably borrowed from Leviticus 25, where 
“jubilee” denotes the fiftieth year, in which individual Hebrews could be liberated from SLAVERY 
and permitted to return to their own property. The total chronology of 2,450 years is divided into 
50 periods of 49 years. The fiftieth jubilee represents the climax of the chronology because that 
is when the Israelites were liberated from their slavery in Ecyrt and could then return to the land 
of their ancestors, which had been theirs since the division of the earth following the FLoop. What 
Leviticus applies to each individual is, in Jubilees, applied to the whole people in the fiftieth 
jubilee. 


Calendar. Closely connected with the chronological system is the emphasis on CALENDAR. The 
author of Jubilees attributes the beginning of calendrical knowledge to Enoch (Jub. 4:17—18). 
Details about the calendar are disclosed in connection with the story of the flood (Jub. 6:20-38). 
Although Jubilees omits much of the flood narrative, it takes up and elaborates on the chronology 
in Genesis 7:11-8:19. Noan ordained the beginning of each quarter as festivals because they 
were a reminder for him of the important events of the flood. On the first of the first month he 
was told to make the ark, and on it the earth became dry; on the first of the fourth month the 
openings of the depths of the abyss below were closed; on the first of the seventh month, all the 
fountains of the earth’s depths were opened, and water began to go down into them; on the first 
of the tenth month, the summits of the mountains became visible. These four memorial festivals, 
celebrated on the first day of each three-month period, are closely related to the solar calendar of 
52 weeks. In this 364-day calendar, four intercalary days occur, which must be celebrated as 
yearly festivals. In the lunar calendar (which approximates 354 days plus occasionally interpolated 
months), festivals did not have a fixed place in the week. By contrast, the calendar of Jubilees has 
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the festivals that take place on the same day of the week each year; there could therefore be no 
conflict, for example, between the Sabbath and the festival. 


Israel and the Nations. Jubilees is concerned with purity, although it contains only a few 
references to ritual impurity (e.g. Jub. 3:8—14; 32:3). The book is focused mainly on moral 
impurity produced especially by idolatry, murder, and sexual sins. Other nations behave in these 
ways, and Israel is therefore to depart from them. The relation of Israel to the other nations 
touches the very heart of the book. In many places, Jubilees underscores the essential difference 
between the nations and the nation par excellence (Israel). 

Separation from the inherently impure nations requires proper marriages. In order to guarantee 
the purity of the chosen line that leads to Israel and its priests, the ancestors had to marry women of 
the right origin. The family connections of women are enumerated in the genealogies, and when 
they came from illicit families, problems resulted. Related to this is the prohibition against 
INTERMARRIAGE (e.g. Jub. 2:19-21; 12:1-8, 12-14; 15:21-34; 20:4; 22:20-22; 30:7-17). For 
example, in Abraham’s testament to his children (Jub. 20) the text specifies that his sons should not 
be seduced “by following their eyes and their heart so that they take wives for themselves from the 
Canaanite women” (Jub. 20:4). In Jubilees 25:1-3, Rebekah advises Jacob not to marry any of the 
Canaanite women as did his brother Esau, who took two wives from the descendants of Canaan and 
embittered Rebekah’s life with their impurity. In Jubilees 30:11, the prohibition is no longer 
restricted to one non-Jewish population, but becomes universally applicable. At the same time, it 
not only concerns the marriage of a Jewish man to a non-Jewish woman but also that of a Jewish 
woman to a non-Jewish man. The prohibition of intermarriage is not an innovation in Jubilees, but 
can be found, for example, in the books of Ezra (10:2, 10, 17—18, 44) and Nehemiah (13:27). 


Jubilees as Revelation. Jubilees differs from several other rewritten scriptures by presenting 
itself as a revelation received by Moses on Mount Sinai. The prologue and Jubilees 1:1—4 recast 
the story of the revelation during Moses’ first 40-day stay on Mount Sinai in Exodus 24:12-18. 
Among other things, the modifications of Exodus in Jubilees are concerned with both the date of 
the revelation (i.e. the day after the making of the covenant) and a summary of the book’s content: 
“These are the words regarding the divisions of the times of the law and of the testimony, of the 
events of the years, of the weeks of their jubilees throughout all the years of eternity as he related 
[them] to Moses on Mount Sinai.” In the rest of the first chapter, Moses remains on Mount Sinai 
and receives further revelations that draw on other scriptural traditions. In direct speech, God 
predicts to Moses that the people of Israel will forget his commandments once they enter the 
Promised Land. He says they will turn to foreign gods, and as a consequence, go into exile. After 
this, however, the people will return to God, and a period of restoration and renewed mercy will 
follow. This RESTORATION amounts to a second creation (cf. Jub. 1:29), which is the real end of the 
exile for Israel and is dependent on Israel’s conversion. For Jubilees, this event still lies in the 
future. The rest of the book (Jub. 2-50) contains the extensive revelation to Moses, which is 
mediated by the angel of the presence whose information comes from the heavenly tablets. 
Although Jubilees acknowledges the Torah (cf. Jub. 6:22; 30:12), it seems to claim an 
authority for its own revelation (Najman 2010). It reproduces material written on the heavenly 
tablets. Moreover, the angel of the presence dictates the content of the book at God’s command. 
Therefore, both the text of Jubilees and the text of Torah are mediated by the same prophet. 
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Jubilees claims that its teachings are the true interpretation of the Torah. Therefore, Jubilees is 
not only new but also part of an ongoing dynamic tradition of Mosaic speech. 
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The Epistle of Jude is a Palestinian, Jewish-Christian polemical work of the 1“ century cE. Jude 
is a denunciation in letter form. It begins with a salutation and blessing (vv. 1—2) followed by the 
body opening that appeals to the recipients of the letter to contend for the faith because ungodly 
opponents have entered the church (vv. 3—4). The body middle (vv. 5—16) shows why the appeal 
is necessary, giving a proof that the opponents are ungodly and subject to God’s JUDGMENT like 
famous sinners before them (vv. 5—10), and two proofs that their appearance was prophesied 
beforehand (vv. 11-13, 14-16). The body closing contains a further proof of prophecy about the 
opponents (vv. 17—19) and exhortation about how to contend for the faith (vv. 20-23). The letter 
concludes with a benediction (vv. 24-25). 

Jude gives us a glimpse of early Christianity among Jewish Christians as they employed their 
oral and written traditions to define their theology and ethics against a threat from ungodly opponents 
among them. Unlike other early Christian writers, Jude’s biblical allusions indicate the use of the 
Hebrew Bible in a form associated with the HEBrew text (Prov 25:14/Jude 12; Isa 57:20/Jude 13). 
Jude also uses two traditional triads of sinners who experienced God’s judgment to prove that God 
will judge similar sinners in Jude’s own time. These triads include the wilderness generation, the 
Watchers, and Sodom and Gomorrah (vv. 5—10), and Cain, Balaam, and Korah (vv. 11—13). Jude 
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employs the TEsTAMENT oF Moses to amplify the opponents’ arrogance before God (vv. 8—10), and 
quotes 1 Enoch 1:9 as a propHecy of the appearance of the opponents (vv. 14—16). 

Jude also provides some insight into polemics in the Second Temple period. It exhibits 
carefully constructed rhetoric found in both the Jewish and the Greco-Roman rhetorical traditions. 
This combination is either a consequence of the independent use of general rhetoric in both 
traditions and/or the influence of Hellenism on Judaism. Jude musters proofs from historical 
examples (vv. 5—10) and from judgments of the subtype of supernatural oracles (vv. 11-13; 
14-16, 17-19) to prove that the appearance of the opponents and their future judgment were 
prophesied long ago (Watson 1988: 50-71). The argumentation is paralleled in the QUMRAN 
commentaries on Scripture, the PESHARIM, especially in assuming that what was prophesied in the 
past about the last times applies to the time of the author and his audience (Bauckham 1983: 5). 

The author of Jude is unknown, with Jude the brother of Jesus or a pseudonymous author 
using Jude’s name being the chief contenders. Traditionally the audience is assumed to reside in 
Judea where the traditions and expectations exhibited in the letter were prevalent. The opponents 
seem to be itinerant charismatic teachers who deny the moral authority of the law of Moses (vv. 
8-10) and Jesus Christ (vv. 4, 8), and engage in immoral conduct (vv. 8, 10, 15—16, 19). While 
dates offered for the composition of Jude range from the mid-1“ to the early 2" century, the use 
of the Hebrew Old Testament and Jewish pseudepigraphical works, strong eschatological 
expectation, an audience that knew the apostles (vv. 17—18), the presence of libertine opponents, 
and the use of Jude by 2 Peter (ca. 80 ce) indicate a date prior to the destruction of the Temple in 
70 ce. Jude has a vital eschatological expectation, descr ibing the opponents as “destroyed” in 
the present tense (v. 10), the Lord as coming to judge the opponents (vv. 14-16), and the 
opponents’ appearance as a fulfillment of apostolic prophecy of the last times (vv. 17—19). 

The use of the Testament of Moses and 1 Enoch indicates the breadth of scriptures being 
used as canon in the mid-1 century ce. Both works originated in PALEsTINE, the former in the 1* 
century cE, and portions of the latter as early as the mid-2™ century ce. The author of Jude is 
familiar with the lost ending (v. 9) and the extant text (probably v. 16) of the Testament of Moses. 
He incorporates its account of Satan trying to claim Moses’ body upon his death because Moses 
killed the Egyptian, but the ARCHANGEL MICHAEL rebuking him on behalf of God. In verses 14-15 
the author quotes 1 Enoch 1:9 from the ARAmaic version as a genuine prophecy of the false teachers 
in his own church. His quotation indicates he may have known the Greek version as well. He is 
familiar with 1 Enoch 1—36, The Parable of Enoch (vv. 6, 12-13, 14-16); probably chapter 80 in 
The Book of Heavenly Luminaries (vv. 12—13); and perhaps chapters 83—90, The Dream Visions 
(v. 13), but not other portions of the book (Bauckham 1983: 7, 65-76, 94—96). Jude itself was used 
as an authoritative source by the author of 2 Peter to combat similar opponents (2:1—3:3). 
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The book of Judges spans events from Joshua’s demise to the aftermath of Israel’s war against 
Benjamin. While the dating of this book is disputed, its textual history in late Second Temple 
times can be reconstructed partially using the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Septuagint. The findings 
from the Judean Desert yield four manuscripts of Judges. The scroll 1Q6 (1QJudg), containing 
fragments of chapters 1, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9-13, 17, and 21, features minor deviations from the Masoretic 
Text (frags. 3+4; 5—6; 18), including a shorter (frag. 18 [suggested by the size of the lacuna]) 
and a longer (frags. 5—6) reading. The fragment 4Q49 (4QJudg') preserves verses 2—6, 11—13 
of Judges 6. The absence of verses 7—10, a textual unit framed by two parshiyot petuchot in the 
Masoretic Text, might reflect a shorter (than the Masoretic Text) edition of Judges, but may also 
be a result of omission, transposition, or abbreviation. The scroll 4QJudg> (4Q50), containing 
Judges 19:5-7; 21:12-25, yields several instances of a shorter (21:18, 21) and a longer (21:19) 
text (Trebolle Barrera 2000). The fragments of XJudges, a scroll of disputed date and provenance, 
preserve Judges 1:10—13a; 3:22b—24a; 4:5b—9a. Its text is identical to the Masoretic Text. As far 
as the evidence of the Septuagint is concerned, the primary witnesses of the GREEK Judges, e.g. 
codices Alexandrinus and Vaticanus, contain Hexaplaric and Kaige revisions (respectively) of the 
Old Greek toward HEBREw texts akin to the Masoretic Text. The Antiochene (or proto-Lucianic) 
manuscripts and the Greek Vorlage of the Vetus Latina of Judges seem to be closer to the Old 
Greek. Scholarly evaluations of the Greek version of Judges emerging from these two witnesses 
range from a translation reflecting a shorter and earlier (than the Masoretic Text) edition of Judges 
to an expansive text featuring additions, rearrangements, and stylistic corrections (Fernandez 
Marcos 2003). 

The uses of the book of Judges in Second Temple writings can be broadly grouped into 
expositional and compositional categories (Dimant 2004). The former are limited to Philo’s 
allegorical interpretation of Genesis 11 quoting the “book of Judgments” 8:9 and identifying the 
tower of Penuel with the Tower or BABEL and Gideon with God (Conf. 128-132). The 
compositional uses of Judges are relatively infrequent and include literary model, allusion and 
quotation, reference to a figure or an event, historical summary, rewriting, and, perhaps, 
PSEUDEPIGRAPHY. 

First Maccabees 5:62 and 9:73 model Hasmonean rulers on the Judges’ collective representation 
of an Israelite judge as a savior. The book of Judith features multiple motifs linking Judith with 
Jael and Deborah, and Achior and Holofernes with Barak and Sisera. The list of Judah’s conquests 
in 4Q522 9 i 11—17 emulates Judges 1:1-19. 

With the exception of CD A iii.6, which utilizes the language of Judges 17:6; 21:25 to describe 
Israelites’ misconduct in Ecyrt, the few catalogued instances of implicit quotations from and 
allusions to Judges in Second Temple writings occur in liturgy (LQM 11.17; 12.10-11; Bar 
54:10; Luke 1:42) and point to Deborah’s song (Judg 5). 

Referring to figures and events mentioned in Judges 2:7-13, CD A iv 20—-v 6 (= 4Q269 3.2; 
6Q15 1.1-3) asserts DAvip’s ignorance of the Deuteronomic prohibition for a king to multiply 
wives (Deut 17:17). The scroll 4Q559 4—6, attempting to resolve some of the difficulties of 
scriptural chronology, names several judges and spells out the duration of their rule (Trebolle 
Barrera 2000). Also belong here are the so-called catalogues of examples. Many of these lists that 
reach as far as the period of the judges refrain from including figures mentioned in this book 
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(1 Macc 2:49-64; 3 Macc 6:4-8; 4 Macc 16:18—23; 18:11-13; 4 Ezra 7:106—110). This may have 
to do with the fact that all the major male protagonists in Judges fall short of being exemplary. 
A negative perception of the period of judges may be reflected in CD A iii .9-12, listing “heroes” 
of Israel who “perished” walking in “the wantonness of their heart(s).” Though not a list of 
examples in a strict sense, BEN SirA’s Praise of the Fathers leaves it to the reader to decide who 
of the judges “did not abandon God” (Sir 46:11-12; cf. Feldman 2015). Still, there are also 
lists of examples that include figures from the book of Judges. Thus, a catalogue of men and 
women of faith in Hebrews 11 names Gideon, Samson, and Jephthah. Also, a prayer, perhaps of 
Jewish origin, in Apostolic Constitutions 7.37.1—5 lists among those whose prayers were heard 
Gideon, Manoah, Samson, Jephthah, Barak, Deborah, and Jael. However, unlike Hebrews 11, 
which includes Gideon, Samson, and Jephthah without any reservation, this catalogue notes that 
their prayers were heard before they erred. 

A historical summary embedded in 4Qpseudo-Jubilees (4Q225—226) mentions “saviors” 
(4Q226 5.1; cf. Neh 9:27). PAuL’s brief overview of history in Acts 13:19-20 sets the rule of the 
judges at 450 years. Several apocalyptic texts utilizing historical summaries, such as Animal 
Apocalypse (1 En. 89:41a), Assumption of Moses 2:3, and the Cloud Vision (2 Bar. 60:1—2), also 
include the period of judges (Feldman 2015). 

Among the many Second Temple pseudepigraphic works none is ascribed to a figure from 
Judges. The Aramaic fragment 4Q465, which juxtaposes a phrase “the co]py of the lett[er’ to a 
partially reconstructed name of Samson, is too small to warrant the proposal that it purports to be 
a copy of Samson’s letter (Trebolle Barrera 2000). 

While the DEAD SEA Scro_ts yield no extensive rewriting of Judges, there are two scrolls 
recasting episodes from this book: the Hebrew 4Q522 8 rewriting Judges | and the Aramaic 
4Q551 1 reworking Judges 19:22-24 (Trebolle Barrera 2000). A detailed rewriting of Judges is 
found in PseuDo-PuiLo’s Liber antiquitatum biblicarum (LAB 25-48). Among its countless non- 
scriptural expansions are the deeds of the first judge Kenaz (chs. 25-28), Jael’s prayer (ch. 31), 
Deborah’s farewell admonitory speech (ch. 33), and Jephthah’s daughter lament (ch. 40). 
Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities 5.120-317 also offer an extensive rewriting of Judges. Among its 
notable departures from the scriptural account are the placement of Judges 19-21 at the beginning 
of Josephus’ rewritten Judges (5.136) and digressions revealing his own thoughts on diverse 
topics (e.g. 5.132-35, 179-80a, 200; cf. Begg 2005). 
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Summary of Contents. The book of Judith, a lively fictional tale filled with biblical echoes, tells 
of a beautiful and pious heroine who saves Jerusalem, its Temple, and her people. NEBUCHADNEZZAR, 
king of the Assyrians, has sent his chief of staff, Holophernes, on an ambitious campaign of military 
conquests and he is overwhelmingly successful until he encounters the Israelites (1:1—3:10). The 
people of the Israelite town of Bethulia are told by the Hicu Priest in Jerusalem, Joakim, that they 
must block the Assyrian army’s path to Jerusalem and its Temple, and the Israelites prepare for war 
and pray to God (4:1-15). Holophernes learns about the Israelites and their relationship with God 
from his ally, the Ammonite Achior, but is greatly angered by Achior’s suggestion that God may well 
defend his people, since he sees Nebuchadnezzar as the sole god. Holophernes banishes Achior, 
who is brought to Bethulia (5:1—6:21), and besieges the Israelite town. When water supplies run low, 
the people of Bethulia urge their rulers to surrender to the Assyrians, and Uzziah, their chief leader, 
promises to capitulate if there is no relief within five days (7:1-32). It is at this point that the ascetic, 
wealthy, and beautiful widow, Judith, steps on stage. Judith summons Uzziah and his fellow leaders 
to her home, reprimanding them for setting a five-day timetable for the surrender, an ultimatum 
which she interprets as a lack of faith in God (8:1-36). She then takes matters into her own hands. 
She prays at length (9:1-14), bathes, puts on beautiful clothing and JEwELRy, and leaves Bethulia for 
the enemy Assyrian camp, accompanied only by her chief maid, who carries kosher food supplies in 
a bag (10:1-17). In the Assyrian camp, Judith charms and deceives Holophernes using ambiguous 
and ironic words when presenting herself as a prophetess and predicting the downfall of the Israelites. 
For three days Judith remains in the Assyrian camp, going out in the evenings to bathe and to pray 
to God (10:18—12:9). Holophernes then invites Judith to a private party, intending to seduce her, but 
he drinks too much wine and collapses. Judith seizes Holophernes’ sword and cuts off the head of 
the sleeping general (12:10—13:10). She returns to Bethulia with her maid, who carries Holophernes’ 
head in the food bag. Judith is celebrated by Uzziah and the townspeople for her deed, and Achior is 
moved to convert to Judaism (13:1 1—14:10). The Israelites, following Judith’s advice, subsequently 
take the offensive and attack the Assyrian army, who panic and are quickly defeated (14:11—15:7). 
Judith, praised by all, sings a victory song and joins in a procession to Jerusalem (15:8—16:20). At 
the close of the book she returns to her quiet life at home, where she lives until the ripe old age of 
105 (16:21-25). Thus, the Israelites of this book are successful on every level, personal, military, and 
theological: Judith kills Holophernes, the Israelites rout the Assyrians, and God defeats his would-be 
rival, Nebuchadnezzar. At the same time, the work depicts an internal Israelite debate on the best 
way to deal with a military crisis in the absence of direct divine aid. Judith demonstrates that active 
resistance to an external enemy should go hand in hand with prayer and trust in God. 


Similarities with Other Second Temple Texts. Judith, as her very name hints, is a variation on 
the figure of Junas MaccaBeus, particularly as he is portrayed in 1 Maccabees, and the characters 
Nebuchadnezzar and Holophernes were certainly influenced by the historical figures of ANTIOCHUS 
IV EpipHanes and the Seleucid general Nicanor (see, e.g. Gera 2014: 34—40). Both Judith and 
Judas are pious, both foil the plans of an arrogant king, both remove the threat to Jerusalem and 
its Temple, and both behead the chief military commander. Indeed, in medieval times, Judith is 
directly linked to the Hasmoneans and her story is associated with the celebration of Hanukkah. 
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More generally the story of the rescue of the Jewish people found in the Book of Judith is 
reminiscent of 1, 2, and 3 Maccabees. Judith and Esther also have a great deal in common, and 
the figure of Judith seems to have influenced the portrayal of Esther in the Greek Additions C and 
D, as well as that of Jael in PsEUDo-PHILo’s Liber antiquitatum biblicarum (LAB 31). 


Critical Issues. Original Language. The earliest extant version of the book of Judith is the 
GREEK text of the Septuagint; not even a single HeBrew fragment of the work has been found. The 
Greek is, on the whole, in the style of the Septuagint, and for many years scholars posited an 
original Hebrew Judith which was translated into Greek and then lost. In recent years commentators 
have suggested that Judith was originally composed in Greek, albeit a non-classical, Septuagintal 
Greek. Septuagintal Judith, in any event, underlies the extant ancient versions in other languages 
and was also used by Jerome in his Vulgate translation, although the content and emphases of the 
Vulgate differ considerably from the Greek text. 

Date and Provenance. Historical references abound in Judith, covering several centuries. 
There are allusions to 7-century sce Assyrians and 6"-century BcE Medes, as well as Persian 
names, practices, and equipment of the 5" and 4" centuries Bce. The political institutions, 
military terminology, and geographical boundaries of the Israelites point to the Hasmonean 
period, and there are no traces in the work of the later Roman conquest of PALESTINE. Clement 
of Rome (1 Clem. 55) provides a terminus ante quem of 95—97 ce and Judith is generally dated 
around 100 sce. Scholars often see the book as a response to the activities of the Hasmoneans, 
but opinions are divided as to which Hasmoneans precisely and whether the work praises or 
criticizes them. The book of Judith is filled with geographical references, and while many are 
difficult or wrong, the author seems best acquainted with Judea and its surroundings, and 
focuses on Jerusalem and its Temple. Thus it is likely that the author comes from Palestine, 
rather than the DIASPORA. 

Interpreting Judith. The figure of Judith raises many questions. Judith is punctilious in her 
religious practices, prays at length, and guides her town’s leaders in theological (and military) 
matters, but she is also seductive, deceitful, and violent. A great deed is accomplished by God 
through “the hand of a woman” (Jdt 9:10; 13:15) and Judith’s gender is a crucial factor in her 
story. She has often been viewed through a biblical lens: as a femme fatale who entraps men 
along the lines of Jael or Delilah, as a wise woman akin to Deborah of Judges 4-5 or the women 
of 2 Samuel 14 and 20, as an allegorical metaphor for the people of Israel, or as a variation on 
Esther or other biblical women. Modern readers may be troubled by Judith’s lies and underhanded 
violence, but in the book itself the Israelites praise her unreservedly for rescuing her community. 
Judith fears God and is a religious and moral authority, and her theological pronouncements, 
speeches, and prayers should be taken into account along with her deeds. 

For over a millennium Judith is mentioned only in Christian contexts. Origen and Jerome 
provide inconsistent testimony about the status of the book among the Jews. Origen states that 
the Jews do not use Judith, and the book is not found in Hebrew, not even in the “apocrypha” (Ep. 
Afr. 19), while Jerome, who translated Judith into Latin, says that the Jews count Judith among 
the apocrypha (Preface to Judith). Jerome’s Vulgate version of the book of Judith, with its stress 
on Judith’s chastity, generally underlies later adaptations, rather than the Septuagint version. 
There is no explicit mention of Judith in Jewish tradition before the 10" or the 11" century ce, 
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where her story is generally linked to Hanukkah in Hebrew tales, liturgical poems, commentaries 
on the Talmud, and passages in Jewish legal codes. 
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Justus of Tiberias 


Justus of Tiberias was an important Jewish political leader during the First JewisH REvoLT against 
Rome (66-73 ce) in the region of GALILEE and later an important author about that war. His father, 
Pistus, was educated in Greek and Jewish culture and a prominent person in the city of TIBERIAS 
(Schiirer 1986: 34). Flavius JosepHus and Justus have numerous parallels as contemporaries: 
both of prominent families, both active as leaders in the revolt against Rome, both survivors and 
historians of that war for educated, GrEEK-speaking audiences. Unfortunately, Justus is known 
to us only through the writing of his political and literary rival, enemy even, Josephus, and a few 
later Christian authors, who refer to his works (Holladay 1983: 371-89). 

Justus’ Jewish War against Vespasian, penned sometime between 79 and 100 ce, is the main 
target of Josephus’ polemical wartime autobiography, The Life (Vita), which was published after 
100 ce. Justus had written his account rivaling Josephus’ own Jewish War, blaming him for the 
uprising in Tiberias (Life §336), which Josephus vehemently denied. Another work of Justus, 
Chronicle of the Jewish Kings, is cited by three later authors, Christian historian and miscellany 
collector Julius Africanus (160-240 ce), apologetic historian Eusebius (260-340 ce), and the 
biographer Diogenes Laertius (3™ cent. cE). This work was apparently a narrative from Moses to 
Justus’ own time, the reign of Agrippa II (50-93 ce) over Roman-granted territory, which included 
Tiberias, other parts of Galilee, and regions to the northeast. It was used by Christian historians up 
until the 9" century. The authorship of a third work attributed to him, a “Commentary on Scripture,” 
which is mentioned only by Jerome (347—420 ce), remains uncertain (Schiirer 1986: 34—35). 

As an educated member of a prominent Jewish family in Tiberias, Justus had to negotiate the 
values and practices of Jewish and Hellenistic culture in the context of Roman rule under the 
client king, Agrippa II, which became all the more difficult as the Jewish revolt against Rome 
gained momentum in the 50s and 60s of the 1“ century ce. According to Josephus, Justus was a 
leader in bringing the revolt to Galilee for personal gain and inciting rebellion among Jews, going 
so far as to lead attacks on Greek villages and cities (Life §§36, 340-44). There are reasons to 
doubt this charge of the rival historians, however, both of whom were writing postwar, pro- 
Roman accounts of the events and their own involvements (Rajak 1973: 352; Cohen 1979: 114— 
69). Josephus may simply have been returning Justus’ personal accusations in kind, since he 
never made such charges in his original and older account, Jewish War. Furthermore, it is likely 
that the prominent family of Justus had a familiar and positive relationship with Agrippa I], who 
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was consistently loyal to his Roman overlords who maintained his royal appointment, kingdom, 
and even his life. Justus apparently supported the revolt by 66 ce, but fled to Agrippa when it was 
put down by Roman forces. After General Vespasian (later Emperor, 69-79 ce) sentenced him to 
be executed for his involvement, Agrippa convinced Vespasian to commute the sentence to 
imprisonment (Life §§341-43). In the following years Justus maintained an apparently positive, 
if sometimes troubled, working relationship with Agrippa. 
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First and Second Kings as found in the Masoretic Text of the Hebrew Bible span the events from 
Davip’s last days to the destruction of the First TEMPLE, JERUSALEM. The division of Kings into 
two books is attested in 5QKgs (5Q2), which opens with 2 Kings 1:1, and in the Septuagintal 
manuscript tradition dividing Samuel—Kings into 1-4 Kingdoms/Reigns. In the Antiochene (or 
proto-Lucianic) manuscripts 3 Kingdoms/Reigns begins with | Kings 2:12, a passage selected by 
JosEpuus as the beginning of his Jewish Antiquities 8.1. 

The evidence pertaining to the literary and textual history of Kings in late Second Temple 
times comes mainly from the Dean SEA Scro ts and the Septuagint (Tov 2008; Schenker 2010). 
The three manuscripts of Kings recovered from caves 4, 5, and 6 at Khirbet QumRAN are highly 
fragmentary (Feldman 2015: 7-8). 4QKgs (4Q54), containing 1 Kings 7:20-21, 25-27, 29-42, 
50-8:9, 16-18, is textually close to the Masoretic Text. One exception is 1 Kings 8:16—18, which 
features phrases that are absent from the Masoretic Kings, yet found in the parallel text from 2 
Chronicles 6:5—6 (and, partially, in the Septuagint Kings; cf. 4Q54 7.1-2). 5QKgs (5Q2), which 
preserves 1 Kings 1:1, 16-17, 27-37, agrees with the Masoretic Text. 6QpapKgs (6Q4), in 
yielding text from 1 Kings 3:12—14, 28-31; 22:28-31 and 2 Kings 5:26; 6:32; 7:8-10, 20—8:5; 
9:1-2, 10, 19, 21, contains several variant readings, including instances of shorter and longer text 
(1 Kgs 22:30; 2 Kgs 7:20, 8:2, 3), some of which are supported by the Septuagint (1 Kgs 22:31; 
2 Kgs 8:3). In addition, there are three unprovenanced fragments of Kings which may come from 
Qumran or other sites in the Judean Desert: 4Q54a containing 1 Kings 7:46-47; DSS F.170 (DSS 
F. Kings) preserving 1 Kings 13:20-22 (private collection); and DSS F.115 (DSS F. Kings1), 
which yields text for 1 Kings 16:23—26 (Schøyen collection). The evidence provided by the 
Septuagint is complex. The Greek version of 1 Kings 2:12—21:43 features diverse textual 
phenomena absent from the Masoretic Text such as duplications, alternative accounts, 
rearrangements, and theme summaries. Rather than reflecting a translator’s tampering with the 
text, these variations seem to have originated from a Hebrew Vorlage, which, according to some, 
is a rewriting of a text like the Masoretic. For 1 Kings 22-2 Kings 25, the main Septuagint 
manuscript tradition offers a Kaige revision of the Old Greek toward a Hebrew text akin to the 
Masoretic Text. The closest attainable approximation of the Old Greek translation of this part of 
Kings is found in the Antiochene (or proto-Lucianic) manuscripts and in the Old Latin translation 
made from Greek. It has been suggested that these witnesses reflect a literary edition of Kings 
that is earlier to the Masoretic Text. 
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Multiple Second Temple writings made use of 1-2 Kings. The use may be broadly grouped 
into expositional and compositional (for these categories cf. Dimant 2004). While instances of 
the former are extremely rare (cf. Philo’s exposition on the widow of Zarephath in Deus 136- 
139), the latter instances (detailed below) include literary model, allusion and quotation, reference 
to a figure or an event, historical summary, pseudepigraphy, and rewriting. 

A concise list of SoLomon’s literary works from 1 Kings 5:12 serves as a literary model for a 
catalogue of David’s writings in 1 1QPs* xxvii 2—11. The depiction of Simon’s rule in 1 Maccabees 
14:4-15 emulates that of Solomon. Pseudo-Solomon’s petition in Wisdom 9 imitates Solomon’s 
prayers from 1 Kings 3:6—9 and 8:15-21. 

Second Temple sources yield several implicit quotations from and allusions to Kings. Thus, 
Simon’s address to the people of Jerusalem facing the imminent assault of Tryphon (1 Macc 13:4) 
points to ELIJAH’s cry to God at Mount Horeb (1 Kgs 19:10, 14). The HIGH priest’s supplication 
in 3 Maccabees 2:10 is indebted to Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the Temple (1 Kgs 
8:33-34, 48-50). The phrase “except the blood of Uriah” in CD A v 5 hearkens back to 1 Kings 
15:5. The interpretation of Genesis 49:10 in 4Q252 v 2 alludes to the Davidic promise from 1 
Kings 2:4. The description of the Temple’s furnishings and courts in 11QTemple* iii—xiii and 
xxx—xlvi blends together the Exodus account of the tabernacle with the relevant passages 
pertaining to Solomon’s Temple from Kings and Chronicles. The Law of the King embedded in 
the same scroll (lviii 20-21; lix 16-18) alludes to the divine promises to Solomon (1 Kgs 6:12; 
9:5). Luke’s account of Jesus’ instructions to his disciples (Luke 10:4) may point to 2 Kings 4:29. 
Paul’s speech on the Areopagus in Acts 17:24, and the description of the heavenly temple in 
Revelation 15:8 seem to depend on 1 Kings 8:27, 10-11. Finally, the Damascus Document (at 
CD A iii 19-20) yields an allusion to 1 Kings 11:38 that incorporates an actualizing (pesher-type) 
exegesis. 

References to biblical figures and events occur in a variety of contexts. Prayers of JUDAS 
Maccaseus in 1—2 Maccabees recall the divine intervention during Sennacherib’s invasion (1 
Macc 7:40-41; 2 Macc 15:22). Argumentation in support of the newly established Festival of 
Hanukkah in 2 Maccabees 1:10-2:18 includes references to Solomon’s dedication of the 
Temple, whereas 4QMMT evokes Solomon, Jeroboam, and Zedekiah to promote a careful 
consideration of the preceding halakic rulings (C 18-19, 23-25 [= 4Q398 11-13 1-2, 6-7, 
14-17 ii 1]). Pseudo-prophecies in 4Q522 9 ii, Pseudo-Philo 26:12 (cf. Jacobson 1996: 2.773), 
and Sibylline Oracles 11.80—105 foretell the appearance of Solomon, the Temple builder. 
There are also lists of high priests, including Zadok and Abiathar (4Q245 1 i 5—10); of kings, 
naming Solomon, Ahaziah, and Joash (4Q245 1 i 11-12); and of false prophets (4Q339), 
listing “[the] Old Man from Bethel” (1 Kgs 13:11-31) and Zedekiah son of Chanaanah (1 Kgs 
22:1-28). Among other references to figures and events from the book of Kings are Solomon’s 
subjugation of the nations (Josephus, Apion 2.132), construction of the Temple (Josephus, War 
5.137, 143, 185; 6.269), Solomon’s splendor (Matt 6:29; Luke 12:27), the visit of Queen of 
Sheba (Matt 12:42; Luke 11:31), Shishak’s invasion (Josephus, War 6.436), Elijah’s stay with 
the widow in Zarephath (Luke 4:25-26) and his address to God at Horeb (Rom 11:2-4; Jas 
5:17-18), Elisha’s miraculous healing of a water spring (Josephus, War 4.460), Naaman’s 
healing (Luke 4:27), the captivity of the northern tribes (Tob 1:2), the death of Sennacherib 
(Tob 1:21), and NEBUCHADNEZzAR’s sacking of Jerusalem (Josephus, War 6.439, 442; Apion 
1.154, 159). 
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In addition to isolated references, there are also catalogues of scriptural examples 
incorporating figures mentioned in Kings. Some of these occur in exhortations, as e.g. in the 
Damascus Document at CD A iii 8—10 (= 4Q266 2 iii 5; 269 2 3-4), which refers to kings who 
perished in the stubbornness of their hearts; 1 Maccabees 2:57-58 evoking Elijah’s zeal; 2 
Maccabees 8:19 remembering God’s delivery during SENNACHERIB’s assault; and Hebrews 
11:32—40 praising faith of the “prophets,” including Erısna and Elijah. They are also found in 
prayers, as in the plea for divine rescue in 3 Maccabees 6:4—8 recalling Sennacherib’s invasion, 
and the two prayers (apparently of Jewish origin) in Apostolic Constitutions featuring Solomon, 
Elijah, Elisha, Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, Manasseh, and Josiah as righteous men whose prayers 
were heard (7.37.1—5) and referring to God’s salvation during “the days of ... Elijah ... and of 
the Kings” (7.38.1—8). There is also Ezra’s dialogue with an angel, in which he names those 
whose prayers on behalf of others were answered, including Solomon, Elijah, and Hezekiah (4 
Ezra 7:108—110). Perhaps one should also mention here BEN Sira’s Praise of the Fathers (Sir 
44—49), which treats an array of biblical figures, as do the aforementioned catalogues, yet in 
far greater detail. From 1—2 Kings Ben Sira selects Rehoboam, Jeroboam, Elijah, Elisha, 
Hezekiah, Isaiah, and Josiah. Rehoboam and Jeroboam are presented in a negative light, 
whereas Elijah, Elisha, Hezekiah, Isaiah, and Josiah are depicted as exemplary. The portrayal 
of Solomon features both praise and sharp critique. Ben Sira applauds young Solomon for his 
wisdom and love of peace, yet, in reading his later life in light of Deuteronomy 17:17, accuses 
him of amassing gold and silver (according to the Hebrew text) and of allowing women to rule 
his body. 

Many of the historical summaries reporting the events related in the book of Kings occur in 
exhortations and apocalypses. Thus, Judas encourages the troops facing Nicanor by recalling 
the divine rescue in the days of Sennacherib (2 Macc 8:19). Stephen’s speech refers to 
Solomon’s building of the Temple (Acts 7:47). Josephus’ address to the defenders of Jerusalem 
evokes the angelic intervention during Sennacherib’s invasion, the Babylonian siege, and the 
imprisonment of Zedekiah (War 5.387—388, 391-2, 404). Presenting the course of history as 
comprising ten weeks, the Apocalypse of Weeks (1 En. 93:7—8) concludes the fifth week with 
the construction of the Temple and includes in the next one Elijah’s ascent, the destruction of 
the Temple, and Israel’s dispersion. First Enoch 93 (=4Q247) offers a succinct overview of 
history periodized into “weeks” and mentions Solomon, the 480 years of 1 Kings 6:1, and 
Zedekiah. More detailed is the Animal Apocalypse of 1 Enoch (chs. 85—90), which incorporates 
into its overview of the entire human history the construction of the Temple, Israel’s apostasy, 
and the sacking of Jerusalem (1 En. 89:49-67). TESTAMENT OF Moses depicts the period between 
the entrance into the Promised Land and the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar as a 
sequence of 38 “years” (2:4—3:3), apparently standing for the 15 judges in the book of Judges, 
Israel’s first three kings (Saul, David, and Solomon), and the 20 kings of Judah, from Rehoboam 
to Zedekiah. The Cloud Vision in Second Baruch, which spans events from the creation to the 
eschaton, zooms in on Solomon, Hezekiah, Manasseh, and Josiah (61:1—67:9). Several 
previously unknown fragmentary texts from Qumran also include historical summaries. 
Apocryphon of Jeremiah C (4Q385* la—b ii 5-7) mentions Solomon’s ascension to the throne, 
his sacrifice at Gibeon, and the dedication of the Temple. 4Q470 features an overview of 
history, which may have included a past (or a future) covenant with Zedekiah mediated by the 
angel Michael. 4Qpseudo-Daniel incorporates historical summary mentioning the Israelites’ 
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sacrificing their children to “demons of error” and their being delivered into the hand of 
Nebuchadnezzar (4Q243 12 2-3; 4Q244 12). 

Second Temple pseudepigraphic writings ascribed to figures from Kings can be broadly 
divided into those utilizing internal and external pseudonymity. With the former belongs the 
Wisdom of Solomon. While it never explicitly mentions Solomon, the attribution to him is made 
clear by several autobiographical notes embedded throughout this work (e.g. 8:15; 9:7-8). 
Exhibiting external pseudonymity is the collection of 17 psalms known as Psalms of Solomon. 
While their superscriptions attribute these poems to Solomon, their wording displays no affinity 
to the scriptural portrayal of the king. This type of pseudepigraphy is also attested among the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Reflecting a well-known tradition crediting Solomon with exorcistic powers 
(cf. Torijano 2002), 11Q11 ii 2 seems to ascribe to him an exorcistic psalm. The scroll 4Q381 
attributes psalms to the anonymous “[ki]ng of Judah” (4Q381 31 4) and King Manasseh (4Q381 
33a, 33b, and 35). Just like the Greek PRAYER oF MANASSEH incorporated into Apostolic 
Constitutions, this prayer takes its cue from 2 Chronicles 33:13, 18-19. 

The earliest of the extant Second Temple rewritings of 1-2 Kings was, apparently, 1—2 
Chronicles. Abbreviating Kings’ story of Solomon’s rule, the Chronicler then focuses solely 
on the kingdom of Judah, introducing new materials pertaining to its military organization, 
economy, administration, and Temple. The fragments of EupoLemus’ “Concerning the Kings in 
Judea” (cf. Holladay 1983: 93-156) retell the events of the Israelite history concentrating on 
Solomon’s reign, particularly on the construction of the Temple. Among the expansions it 
introduces is Solomon’s correspondence with the Egyptian king Vaphres, depicting the former 
as the latter’s superior. The composition preserved in 4Q382 and 4Q160 reworks episodes 
involving Elijah, Ahab, Jezebel, Obadiah, and Elisha (cf. 1+3, 2, 4, 5, 6?, 9, 11, 30, 47). 
Multiple fragments of this scroll feature speeches and prayers, including a prayer ascribed to 
King Hezekiah (4Q382 46.45). The extant fragments of 6Q9 rewrite passages from Samuel 
yet also refer to the exile (4Q9 1, 2, 4?), suggesting that this composition might have also 
reworked Kings. The scroll 4Q481la deals with the aftermath of Elijah’s ascent (2 Kgs 2): 
fragments 1 and 2 quote and paraphrase 2 Kings 2:14-16, whereas fragment 3 may contain 
Elisha’s lament for Elijah (see Feldman 2015 on these texts). Finally, there is Josephus’ 
rewriting of Kings in Jewish Antiquities 6.343—10.185 (Begg 1993, 2000). His account relies 
on Kings and Chronicles, yet also incorporates materials found in Jonah, Zechariah, Nahum, 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, and non-scriptural sources (e.g. Ant. 8.324; 9.283-87). While 
utilizing such familiar rewriting techniques as expansion (e.g. Solomon’s authority over 
demons [8.45]) and abbreviation (e.g. Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the Temple 
[8.111-117]), Josephus is unique in making the reader privy to his thoughts in multiple 
comments and digressions (e.g. Ant. 8.26, 46, 56, 155-159, 190, 260-262, 418—420; 9.28, 280, 
290, 143, 151-153, 183-184). 
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Latin Versions of the Hebrew Bible and Other Writings 


The textual basis of Old Latin manuscripts (Vetus Latina) for the Old Testament is fragmentary 
due to the fact that they were either discarded (although their readings have sometimes been 
preserved in the margins of Vulgate manuscripts; see esp. Codex Gothicus Legionensis [MS 
91] and MSS 92-96) or cleaned and rewritten with other texts. For textual criticism, however, 
the Old Latin tradition is significant for two reasons: First, many of the texts preserved go back 
to the pre-Hexaplaric period of the Septuagint and are therefore witnesses of the Old Greek 
text, which in turn provides witnesses to alternative Hebrew text traditions (Kedar-Kopfstein 
2004). That is, the Old Latin seems to preserve with other early witnesses the proto-Lucianic 
Hebrew texts behind the Old Greek text. A well-known example is Deuteronomy 27:4, where the 
SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH, the Samaritan Targum, Papyrus Giesen, and Codex Lugdunensis read 
“Mount GErizim” instead of the Masoretic Text’s “Mount Ebal.” Second, some readings differ 
from both the Septuagint and the Masoretic Text and might reveal the evolution of the textual 
tradition (for instance, cf. Monacensis to Masoretic Text Gen 38:21b and Septuagint Gen 37:19b, 
where Levites do not play a role in the narrative, and Hos 1:4, where Codex Wirceburgiensis and 
Fragment Sangallensia attest a doublet: requiescam et avertam). 

There are no reliable sources that indicate when and where the translation of biblical writings 
from Greek into Latin began, nor is there information on who it was that assumed responsibility 
for the translation and how the work proceeded (Stummer 1928: 11—15). Congregations in Rome 
are often thought to be responsible for these translations during worship according to synagogal 
custom; npocáßßatov (prosabbaton) or napaoKevy (paraskeué) is translated with cenapura, the 
Saturday vigil, which was replaced in “European” manuscripts by parasceue or praeparatio 
(Quispel 2008: 426). But this ignores the fact that Romans retained Greek as their lingua franca 
until the 3™ century cE. It may be that the first known reference to the Old Latin translation 
consists of a brief remark made by TERTULLIAN (Prax. 20.2, written 213 cE). As Judaism and 
Christianity spread in the Roman Empire and Latin replaced GREEK as the common language, an 
array of Latin Bible translations emerged, usually uncontrolled by any authority and frequently 
inaccurate. The most important citations come from Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage (d. 258), and 
his writings also offer the first sure indication of the existence of Latin translations (see esp. Libri 
III ad Quirinum and Ad Fortunam). These quotations show that the Latin translations followed a 
philosophy similar to the early Greek Septuagint presentations through word-by-word translations 
which are nonetheless distinct. Like all writings in the Old Latin traditions, Cyprian’s text was 
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not standardized and was therefore subject to numerous modifications aligned with the Septuagint. 
The vocabulary and translation techniques used by Cyprian differ from later text versions and 
can usually be identified. The temporal and geographic classification of the texts often remains 
difficult, however. Due to the lack of an authoritative text, the Latin versions underwent numerous 
changes (Schafer 1957). It is debatable whether the different manuscripts are to be seen as coming 
from one text type or from several types. 

The Old Latin Bible text is preserved and transmitted in two ways: For the direct tradition of the 
Old Latin Bible text of the Greek Bible there are 495 manuscripts designated in the actual Beuron list 
(Gryson 1999, 2004). The indirect tradition of the Old Latin Bible text includes quotations of and 
allusions to the Latin Bible in the church fathers. The indirect tradition is of particular interest when 
a correspondence between the Bible quotation of a church author and the text of an Old Latin Bible 
manuscript can be identified. Investigations made in the 19" century (Sanday 1885: 234-39) show 
that by analyzing word use and the method of translation, it is possible to identify two groups of the 
Old Latin Bible texts, an or “Afra” text type and a “European” text type. From a direct comparison 
between the manuscripts, on the one hand, and Bible quotations by the church fathers, on the other, 
one can determine the time and place of the translation, in the ideal case at least. The question is yet 
unsettled as to whether variations of a text found in both African and European text types, but not 
attested in the church fathers, should be taken into consideration in assessing provenance. One 
approach to disentangling the African from the European text involves comparing the Vulgate and 
other European text forms. Later manuscripts, mostly from the 6" century ce and from several 
geographic regions, exhibit mixed texts from the “Afra” and “European” traditions. 

A few examples demonstrate the complexity of text criticism for the Old Latin Bible. That 
the different manuscripts have different preferences is especially clear in MS Clm 6225. The 
manuscript shows not only an unusual use of the nomina sacra (d[o]m[inu]s instead of dfomi/] 
n[u]s [Figure 3.23]; for acc. dom; dé0), assimilations of prepositions (inmittens etc.), Faro 
instead of Pharao, but also two distinct text types: whereas Exodus 9:15—20:5 is clearly a 
European text form, the passages Exodus 31:15—40:38, Leviticus 3:17—20:3, and Deuteronomy 


Figure 3.23 Palimpsest Clm 6225 folio 103v with the abbreviation “dms” used in Judges 20:35. 
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22:7-32:29 derive from an old “Afra” text form which may reflect an early Greek text form. 
MS 101, the Palimpsestus Vindobonensis (Biblioteca Nazionale, Palimpsest in Cod. Lat 1), 
was cleaned around 700 ce and overwritten by grammatical treatises (Ars minor and De nomine 
by M. Valerius Probi) in Bobbio. The manuscript, containing fragments of Genesis, Exodus, 
and Leviticus written in round uncial of the older type, exhibits a textual preference for the 
Afra tradition, though it contains some references to European vocabulary such as palam and 
coram for évavtio (enantion). MS 103, the Codex Wirceburgiensis (Universitatsbibliothek 
Würzburg, Palimpsest in M.p.th.f. 641; VL Beuron 177), contains fragments of the Pentateuch 
(without Numbers) and the Prophets, and its text is categorized as European, though some 
readings come close to those in the Afra-type Codex Ambrosius (AM Ca around 378 cE) and 
the manuscript makes special use of old vocabulary (like foramen or caverna; see Augustine 
Ex 154,6; different in the Vulgate). 

A further complex of questions concerns the assessment of the Latin. Even as early as in the 
19 century, exegetes tried to show that extant translations from Greek into Latin may be 
examples of commonly spoken “vulgar” Latin, as was demonstrated for the Latin translations of 
the Wispom oF SoLomon and Sirach (Thielman 1893). According to the studies by Schrijnen 
(1932), Christian congregations developed their own “langue commune—special language” 
from the very beginning, which can be demonstrated in the treatises written by the church fathers. 
Recent studies have made clear that the starting point of scholarship should be an understanding 
of the Latin Bible text defined as “Bible Latin” rather than “Christian Latin” (Coleman 1987). In 
recent times, the terms “later Latin” or “late Latin” have been developed. 

Whereas the Old Latin Bible encompasses all unauthorized versions of the translation of the 
Bible into Latin, the Vulgate presents a standardization of different forms of the Old Latin 
promulgated under Pope Damasus (d. 384) and the theologian Jerome (d. 419). Jerome’s 
achievement lay in his translation of the Hebrew text (Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos). Whereas the 
Vulgate is the end result of several revisions, recensions, and editions, the Old Latin Bible 
preserves several versions and is older than the Vulgate and many Greek Biblical manuscripts. 
These Old Latin manuscripts reflect the early struggle for a proper understanding of the biblical 
texts; it is very likely that several text forms coexisted (Augustine, De Doctrina Christiana II: 11: 
Latinorum interpretum infinita varietas). 

Second Temple writings, translations of which rely heavily on Latin versions, include 4 Ezra 
(Bensley 1895; cf. RSV, NRSV, and Metzger [1983]: 516-59), LiFe oF ADAM AND Eve (cf. Stone 
1992), Pseudo-Philo (Dietzfelbinger 1975; Jacobson 1996), the Book or Tosir (cf. Weeks, 
Gathercole, and Stuckenbruck 2004), and the Assumption oF Moses (Tromp 1993: 27-86). In the 
case of Tobit, many readings among the Old Latin manuscript tradition have their closest 
correspondence in the very fragmentary Aramaic and Hebrew manuscripts extant texts from the 
Dean SEA ScrorLs (4Q196—200; Fitzmyer 2003: 9-13). In addition, important evidence for the 
books of Jubilees and 1 Enoch are preserved in a palimpsest fragmentary Latin witness, for the 
former (cf. VanderKam 2001: 15—16), and quotations by Tertullian as well as a 9*-century abbreviated 
version on the BIRTH oF Noan (1 En. 106), for the latter (Stuckenbruck 2007: 392-93, 403, 615-16). 
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Leviticus, Book of 


Contents of Leviticus. Leviticus is the third book in the Hebrew Bible. In the narrative arc of the 
PENTATEUCH, it accounts for a large portion of the instructions God gave to Moses while the people 
were encamped at Mount Sinal. The first part of the book, Leviticus 1—16, addresses ritual practice 
and purity. Leviticus 1—7, a sort of priest’s manual, systematically describes the responsibilities 
of the layperson and of the priest in making the burned, grain, peace, purification, and guilt 
offerings. Leviticus 8—9 narrates the consecration of Aaron and his sons to priestly service and 
their first performance of the sacrifices prescribed in 1—7. In a narrative interlude, Leviticus 
10 tells the story of how Nadab and Abihu, two of Aaron’s sons, brought improper incense into 
God’s presence and were consumed by the fire that came from the presence of the Lord. Leviticus 
11-15 turns attention to the laypeople and the purity required of them to participate in the 
sacrificial cult: chapter 11 labels certain kinds of animals as clean for consumption and rejects 
others as making people unclean; chapter 12 declares childbirth to make a woman unclean—40 
days for a son’s birth and 80 days for the birth of a daughter; chapters 13—14 addresses the skin 
and surface eruptions that can make humans, buildings, and garments unclean; and chapter 15 
addresses genital discharges as a cause of impurity. Leviticus 16 concludes this portion of the 
book, prescribing the ritual for the Day of Atonement. 

Leviticus 17-26, commonly called the “Holiness Code,” stands apart from chapters 1-16 
because of its content. Its core theme, the necessity that the people of Israel be as holy as their 
God, is one factor separating it from Leviticus 1—16, as is its loose conformity to the genre of 
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a stand-alone law code. It begins with sacrificial legislation, as do other legal codes in the 
Hebrew Bible (cf. Exod 20:22-26; Deut 12), prohibiting in chapter 17 profane slaughter, the 
killing of an animal for food apart from sacrifice in the TEMPLE. Leviticus 18 abruptly shifts the 
focus to forbidden sexual relations. Leviticus 19 blends cultic law with ethical regulations to 
express how Israel could evince its HOLINEss. Leviticus 20 then provides a list of the penalties 
incurred by those who violate the community’s standards of holiness, including engaging in 
proscribed sexual relations (cf. ch. 18). Leviticus 21 prescribes how priests should behave 
when they are called upon to mourn, and what defects are acceptable in their own bodies. 
Leviticus 22 addresses the proper use of holy offerings. Leviticus 23 offers a sacred calendar 
(cf. Exod 23:14-17; 34:18-24; Deut 16:1—17). Leviticus 24:1—-9 addresses the sanctuary 
lamp’s oil and the bread of the presence, while 24:10-14 departs from pure instruction to 
narrate the case of a blasphemer and then lists a series of crimes for which direct restitution is 
required. Leviticus 25 offers legislation for the sabbatical and jubilee years. Chapter 26 
provides a conclusion to the code, making clear the choice that lay before Israel—the people 
could either choose to embrace the laws and experience enormous blessings or they could 
reject the laws and endure horrible punishments, the most stinging of which being expulsion 
from the land (cf. Deut 27—28). In what appears to be a late appendix, chapter 27 addresses 
things and persons dedicated to the Lord, as well as the ways in which someone could redeem 
vows rather than fulfill them. 


Date and Purpose. From the earliest days of the Documentary Hypothesis Leviticus was 
assigned to a late exilic or early postexilic Priestly work (“P”). Many share Martin Noth’s early 
judgment that only Leviticus 8—10 was integral to P as the logical continuation of the narrative 
that leaves off in Exodus 40, and that the rest of Leviticus, especially the so-called Holiness Code 
in chapters 17—26, amounted to later additions to this narrative center of the book (Noth 1965: 
13-15; cf. Campbell and O’Brien 1993; Grabbe 1997: 16-19). A significant dissent from this 
view holds that at least Leviticus 1—16 was integral to P from its inception (e.g. Nihan 2007). As 
for Leviticus 17—26, the Holiness Code, most treat it as an independent collection of legal material 
that the P tradents included in their work (e.g. Blum 1990: 318-32), while others view it as an 
addition to P that aimed to critique P from within (e.g. Milgrom 2000; Knohl 1995; cf. Kugler 
1997). A recent study offers a fresh, persuasive analysis of the origin of Leviticus, arguing that 
Leviticus 1—16 was part of the P narrative, and the Holiness Code resulted from a sort of intra- 
biblical commentary on the P source and the Deuteronomic Code which also brought Leviticus 
to its final form in Persian period Judea (Nihan 2007). 

Although a few scholars have defended a First Temple date for P and Leviticus (Haran 1978), and 
some of the specific cultic instructions and priestly ordinances found especially in Leviticus may go 
back to the First Temple and its practices (Grabbe 1997: 13—16), the majority of commentators treat 
P and Leviticus as Second Temple literature (Nihan 2007: 1-19). Broadly understood, then, Leviticus 
has the character of a charter for the Second Temple’s operation and emerged from the reflections of 
a variety of tradents on this critical question as sacrifice and administration of the restored Temple in 
Jerusalem got underway in the Persian period. Its central place in the Torah also suggests that its 
tradents held the upper hand in determining the actual practices in the Temple, and the priests were 
recognized as the authentic implementers of those practices. 
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Leviticus in Second Temple Literature. The latter point determines one form of the relationship 
between Leviticus and other Second Temple literature—some texts reflect general support for 
the view of cult and priesthood articulated in Leviticus and P and others line up in equally general 
opposition to it. These texts do not use Leviticus per se, so much as assume its hold over Temple 
practice. For example, even within the Hebrew Bible, Chronicles can be viewed as embracing 
and elaborating the vision of Leviticus; it assigns to Davip and Sotomon the role of instituting 
Temple practices known from Mosaic Torah, and has even been said to be a meditation on the 
theme of guilt and ATONEMENT as suggested by Leviticus (Johnstone 1986; 1996). The oracles in 
Haggai and Zechariah 1-8, even if they predate or coincide with the composition of Leviticus, 
also align with the agenda set out in Leviticus and P, offering prophetic legitimation of the 
restored Temple, its sacrifices, and its priesthood (Haggai 1:1—2:19; Zechariah 3:1—10; 6:9-15). 
Beyond the Hebrew Bible, Sirach exemplifies a robust affirmation of the authority Leviticus 
assigns to Aaron and his descendants and of the ritual norms it promulgates (e.g. Lev 2:1-16; 
16:34 and Sir 45:16; Lev 6:12—16 and Sir 45:14; Lev 9:22-23 and Sir 50:20). 

Texts voicing broad dissent to the vision of Leviticus and P for the Temple, its priests, and its 
ritual include especially Third Isaiah and Malachi (Isa 66:1—4; cf. Lev 2:1—16; 6:7—11 [14-18]; 
Blenkinsopp 2003: 294—98; cf. also Malachi; O’Brien 1990). It is clear from Third Isaiah and 
Malachi, though, that it is not Leviticus and the P tradition that these authors condemn, so much 
as the priests and their practice of the stipulations given in Leviticus. This emphasis is clearest in 
a 3™century BCE non-biblical apocryphon, Aramaic Levi Document, which presents Levi as the 
ideal, pure priest precisely by assigning to him a zeal for the purity of the priesthood that 
supersedes that prescribed in Leviticus (Lev 21:7-9, 14-15; ALD 14-18; Kugler 1996: 103) and 
giving him instructions for sacrifice that depart from those articulated in Leviticus 1-7 (esp. 
Leviticus 1; cf. ALD 26-30; Kugler 1996: 105-6). 

A different, more robust use of Leviticus in Second Temple literature is the allusion to and 
reinterpretation of select passages from the book, a use most evident in the DEAD SEA SCROLLS. 
About 350 passages in the Dead Sea Scrolls provide evidence of around 475 uses of Leviticus, of 
one kind or another (Kugler and Baek 2017: 98). Among the eleven Qumran caves 13 manuscripts 
preserve the text in Hebrew (1Q3, 2Q5, 4Q17, 4Q23—26, 4Q26a and b, 6Q1, 11Q1-—2), while two 
contain small portions in GREEK (4Q119-120) and Aramaic (4Q156). Beyond this, the extensive 
textual use of Leviticus occurs, alongside other parts of the Pentateuch, in REWORKED PENTATEUCH 
(4Q365-367) and the TEMPLE ScroLL (4Q524, 11Q19-20). It is clear from the manuscript 
evidence for the Book of Leviticus at Qumran (and two manuscripts from Masada) that by the 
time of that community’s efforts to assemble its own “library,” Leviticus had achieved a very 
stable textual status (Ulrich 2015: 254-57); there are almost no significant variants from a single 
textual form (see, however, Lev 17:4 in 4QLev‘ 4.3—5, and discussion in Kugler and Baek 2017: 
97; Teeter 2014: 76-94). The reason for the text’s stability is almost surely the significance of 
Leviticus for ritual practice and the need sacerdotalists in the Second Temple had for a consistent 
manual of instruction (Metso and Ulrich 2003). Thus, it is not surprising that when Kugler and 
Baek assign the uses of Leviticus in the Dead Sea Scrolls to categories, two of the three account 
for the majority of uses and do not radically change the book’s meaning and intent. Around 60 
occasions of the use of Leviticus are allusive of its rhetoric, perhaps to “scripturalize” a later text, 
to give it the gravitas of the proto-scriptural Book of Leviticus; and nearly 200 uses are of the 
substance of Leviticus, without interpretive change, to advance the argument of the new work, 
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with a concentration of such uses in the Damascus Document and the Temple Scroll. By contrast, 
only around 60 uses feature explicit or implicit reworking of the content of Leviticus in such a 
way as to subvert its stipulations for a new purpose, with four instances in the Jubilees manuscript 
fragments found at Qumran, six instances in the Damascus Document, six occurrences in Qumran 
manuscripts of Aramaic Levi, over a dozen in Migsat MA‘ ASE HA-TORAH (4QMMT), and the rest 
distributed among the remainder of the corpus of non-biblical texts (Kugler and Baek 2017: 
98-99). On this evidence, it appears that the Qumran covenanters held Leviticus in high regard 
and only reluctantly departed from its vision for Temple ritual, purity, and priesthood. This is 
hardly surprising, given the observation above that departures from the vision of Leviticus in 
Second Temple literature not authored by the Qumran community (including Aramaic Levi and 
Jubilees) were not objecting to its vision so much as its implementation in the Temple by the 
priests who effected it. 

Several texts in Leviticus stand out in terms of the frequency with which they appear in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and in other Second Temple literature. Leviticus 18:5, God’s declaration that 
keeping his statutes and ordinances is life-giving, is recalled only a couple of times in surviving 
scrolls (4Q266 11.12; 4Q504 6.17; Kugler and Baek 2017: 50), but comes in for interpretive 
reworking in a wide variety of other Jewish, Jewish-Christian, and Christian texts dating to the 
Second Temple period and shortly after its close, including Damascus Document (CD A iii 
12-20); Targum Ongelos Leviticus 18:5; Targum Pseudo-Jonathan Leviticus 18:5; Romans 
10:5; Galatians 3:10-14; and Luke 10:25-29. The admonition to reproof over unspoken hatred of 
an (errant?) neighbor in Leviticus 19:17 is invoked in many Dead Sea Scrolls (1QS v 26—6:1 [par. 
4Q258 ii 5—6; 4Q263 1-2; 1QS vi 1; 1QS ix 16-18; 4Q258 ii 6; 4Q263 1-2; 4Q267 8.1-3; 4Q267 
9 i 2-3 [= CD A ix 7-8]; 4Q269 4 ii 5-6 [= CD A vii 2]; 4Q270 6 iii 19-21 [= CD A ix 6-7]; 
4Q270 6 iv 1; par. 5Q12 1.2 [= CD A ix 8]; 4Q286 13, 14, 20a, b; 4Q287 1; 4Q417 2 i 4; 4Q418 
222.3; 4Q477), as well as in Sirach 19:17 (Kugler and Baek 2017: 50; Lange and Weigold 2011: 
84). And Leviticus 26:44—45, the conclusion of God’s promise to remember the COVENANT on 
behalf of a repentant Israel even after great apostasy and suffering, is also echoed in numerous 
scrolls (4Q388a 7 ii 1; 4Q463 1.2-3; 4Q266 2 i 9; par. 4Q268 1.11-12 [= CD A i 4]; 4Q266 3 i 
3 [F CD A iv 9]; 4Q266 3 ii 10 [par. 4Q267 2.7; 4Q269 4 i 3; 6Q15 3.5; = CD A vi 2]; 4Q269 2.5 
[= CD A iti 10]; 4Q512 xii 12), as well as in 3 Maccabees 6:15 and Psalm 106:45 (Kugler and 
Baek 2017: 54; Lange and Weigold 2011: 88). In the New Testament Leviticus is positively cited 
to underscore holiness as a criterion for religious identity, whether of Jesus when his parents 
present him at the Temple (Lev 12:8; cf. Luke 2:24) or of believers for purposes of “holy” 
conduct (Lev 19:2; cf. 1 Pet 1:16). On the other hand, Leviticus 24:20 provides a principle of 
reciprocal justice to be exceeded in the Matthean Sermon on the Mount (Matt 5:38). Finally, the 
exhortation to “love your neighbor as yourself” in Leviticus 19:18 is cited no less than seven 
times in the New Testament as one of the two most important commandments attributed to Jesus 
(Mark 12:31 par. Matt 22:39, Luke 10:27; cf. Matt 19:19) and functions for the apostle PAUL as 
a statement that sums up the law (Gal 5:14; Rom 13:9; cf. also Jas 2:8). 
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The text of 4Q156 consists of two fragments from an ARAmaic version of Leviticus 16, written in 
Jewish Literary Aramaic (Milik 1977: 86-89, 92-93). Since the two poorly preserved fragments 
were found in Cave 4 at QumRAN in eastern Judea, they cannot be dated any later than the 
1“ century cE; indeed, other criteria suggest a date before the turn of the era. 

The Aramaic fragments correspond to portions of Leviticus 16 that describe the ritual for 
Yom Kippur. The first fragment renders verses 12—15, which describe the priest lighting incense 
and sprinkling a bull’s blood on and around the ark of the covenant. The second fragment partially 
preserves verses 18—21, which instruct the priest to purify the altar and initiate the scapegoat’s 
expulsion. A scribal peculiarity of the text is that the ends of verses and some half verses are 
indicated with a dicolon (:), anticipating similar practice later (Figure 3.24). 

While 4QarLev may have belonged to a liturgical text that included an Aramaic rendering of 
portions of Leviticus, it may also constitute the remains of an originally more extensive Aramaic 
translation of Leviticus. The absence of expansions typical of the Palestinian targumim and 
occasional agreements with Targum Ongelos against Targum Neofiti may suggest a closer 
relationship between 4QarLev and Targum Onqelos (Stuckenbruck and Freedman 2002). At the 
same time, the Qumran translation’s omission and transposition of Masoretic Text elements 
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Figure 3.24 4Q156 (mid-1* cent. Bce) earliest use of double-dots for divisions in the text. 
Courtesy Israel Antiquities Authority (Photographer: Shai Halevi). 


suggests that, in terms of rendering the Hebrew, its primary affinity lies with the Aramaic versions 
of Jos from Qumran (11QarJob, 4QarJob) and the Pesuitta of Leviticus rather than the targum 
tradition (Shepherd 2008). 

Although 4QarLev parallels the Masoretic Text quite closely, a departure in verse 14 may 
suggest a desire to resolve an ambiguity in the Hebrew regarding where blood is to be sprinkled 
in relation to the sheet of gold covering the ark. Indeed, the rendering of Hebrew kaporet (n53) 
with the more generic Aramaic kapurtah (7n7D5; see also Peshitta Job) may suggest that the 
translator did not attach particular theological significance to this Hebrew term (Fitzmyer 1978). 
While this may point toward the translation’s production at some geographical or cultural 
distance from the JERUSALEM TEMPLE cult, more specific suggestions that 4QarLev originated 
within scribal or wisdom circles remain speculative. 
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The title Luke-Acts refers to two texts, the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the Apostles, which 
together comprise 27 percent of the New Testament. 


Summary. Luke-Acts introduces Jesus as a messianic savior who will redeem Israel, fulfilling 
divine promises. The divine visitation brought by Jesus will bring down the proud and powerful but 
proclaim good news to the poor, captives, blind, and oppressed. In GALILEE and then heading 
intentionally toward Jerusalem, Jesus casts out demons, restores bodies to wholeness, and raises the 
dead, all eschatological signs. He warns against neglect of the poor, calls for love of enemies, 
predicts his death and RESURRECTION, and teaches about prayer, inclusion at banquets, and lost things 
that are found. In and near Jerusalem, Jesus shares a Passover meal with his disciples and prays to 
avoid the coming suffering. Betrayed and arrested, Jesus is questioned by the council, Herod 
Antipas, and Pilate and is handed over to be crucified. Three days after his death, female disciples 
find Jesus’ tomb empty and learn of the RESURRECTION from an angel. Jesus meets two disciples on 
a road and demonstrates to a larger group in Jerusalem that he is not a ghost. He twice interprets 
Scripture to show the necessity of the MEssIAH’s suffering and resurrection, blesses his disciples, and 
ascends into HEAVEN. In Jerusalem, the Hoty Spirit empowers the apostles’ miraculous speech, and 
thousands of Jews repent and are baptized, gathering to learn, commune, dine, pray, and share 
possessions so that none have need. Three times Jerusalem authorities arrest the apostles, who are 
saved by the crowd’s positive regard, an angel, and Rabbi GAMALIEL. Authorities execute a 
Hellenistic-Jewish disciple for speaking against the TempLe and law. Persecution scatters believers 
into Judea and Samaria, taking the message with them. The risen Lord appears to Saul (a.k.a. PAUL), 
as he travels to Damascus to persecute followers of Jesus, and to Peter on a rooftop in CAESAREA 
(Maritima). As a result, Paul transforms froma violent opponent of Jesus to God’s chosen 
messenger, and Peter visits the home of a God-fearing centurion, where the Holy Spirit confirms 
that God now accepts gentiles. At a meeting in Jerusalem, Jesus’ brother James decides that 
believing gentiles do not need to be circumcised but should abstain from pollution by idols, 
fornication, strangled meat, and blood. Paul and his colleagues proclaim “the Way” of Jesus in 
eastern AsiA Minor, Macedonia, Achaia, and western Asia Minor, often facing violent opposition. 
Arrested in Jerusalem, Paul reveals his Roman citizenship, languishes in a Caesarea prison for two 
years, and requests a trial before the emperor. After surviving a shipwreck, he arrives in ROME, 
where he lives under house arrest for two years, proclaiming the Messiah to all who visit. 


Comparisons, Critical Issues, and Reception. Most interpreters today view Luke-Acts as one 
continuous narrative, planned from the outset as two volumes, later separated in the process of 
canonization (Cadbury 1927). As evidence, they point to the matching prefaces addressed to 
Theophilus (likely the patron of the work), structural parallels, passages in the Gospel that 
prepare the reader for Acts, and shared motifs (Barrett 1992). A title in the earliest manuscript of 
the Gospel (175-225 cE) names the author as Luke, but this tradition is secondary. The anonymous 
implied author writes as a male, second- or third-generation Christian who did not personally 
witness the events in the Gospel (Luke 1:1-4). 

The author’s ethnicity is uncertain. The implied author exhibits advanced GREEK syntax and 
vocabulary as well as facility with Greco-Roman rhetoric, historiographical conventions, Roman 
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titles, and diverse geographic settings; he also demonstrates a deep understanding of Jewish texts 
and traditions, Jewish exegetical methods, and Diaspora synagogues. These features suggest a 
well-traveled, native speaker of Greek with significant Greco-Roman education and close 
association with diaspora Jews. PAUL’s LETTERS describe a coworker named Luke, a physician 
who was near PauL during his imprisonment and who is not “of the circumcision” (Col 4:14; 2 
Tim 4:11; Phm 24). However, even if one accepts the traditional view of Luke as author, Paul’s 
language about circumcision may not be conclusive, referring perhaps to level of observance 
rather than ethnic identity. Whether Jewish or not, the author’s intimate knowledge of Jewish 
matters points to a deep identification with the Jewish people. For convenience, this article will 
hereafter refer to the author as Luke. 

Luke-Acts shares features with various genres of Jewish literature. Like Tobit, which is 
generally categorized as a novel, Luke-Acts depicts God’s intervention on behalf of Jewish 
characters, occasionally through an angel, to overcome poverty, DISABILITY, and oppression by 
EVIL, and it links Israel’s RESTORATION with the salvation of gentiles. Like the sectarian texts of 
QumRAN, it depicts a Jewish subgroup that strongly critiques Temple leadership and shares its 
possessions in common. Like Jewish apocalyptic literature (e.g. Daniel, Jubilees, 1 Enoch, 
testamentary literature), Luke-Acts depicts a glorious Son or Man, the fall of Satan, and numerous 
revelatory moments of an open heaven, divine glory, visions, and angelic intervention. 

Most interpreters view the genre of Luke-Acts as HISTORIOGRAPHY, given its formal preface 
describing the work as an accurate account of Jesus and his earliest followers based on oral and 
written sources (Luke 1:1—4) (Bock 2012: 46—48). Like Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities, Luke-Acts 
seeks to define a specific group of people (the community of the Messiah) within the Roman 
world (Sterling 1991: 386-93). Events depicted in Luke-Acts parallel events in Josephus’ 
historiography: the census of Quirinius (Luke 2:2; Ant. 18.1—3); revolts of Judas the Galilean and 
Theudus (Acts 5:36-37; J.W. 2.117-118; Ant. 20.97—102); the death of Herod Agrippa I (Acts 
12:19-23; Ant. 19.343-350); famine in Judea during Claudius’ reign (Acts 11:28—9; Ant. 20:51— 
53); rebels led by a man from Egypt during the procuratorship of Felix (Acts 21:38; J.W. 2.261— 
3; Ant. 20.169—172); and Ananias as HIGH PRIEST (Acts 23:2; Ant. 20.103). The “aim, themes, and 
vocabulary” of these parallels may suggest literary dependence or a common source (Mason 
2003: 251-96). Like the historical books of the Jewish scriptures and 1—2 Maccabees, Luke-Acts 
interprets events in light of Israel’s history and divine promises. For example, Luke’s narration 
of Jesus’ birth quotes or alludes to Genesis, Exodus, Isaiah, Jeremiah, the Book of the Twelve, 
and the Psalms (Fitzmyer 1981: 372-416). 

Perspectives on the historical veracity of Luke-Acts vary. Many scholars, while acknowledging 
Luke’s theological interests and admitting moments of historical inaccuracy, judge the overall 
narrative as adhering to the standards of ancient HISTORIOGRAPHY (Hemer and Gempf 1989). For 
example, they note the verisimilitude of numerous details in Luke’s descriptions of Jerusalem, 
the Temple, and other aspects of 1*-century Jewish life; Roman legal procedures and administrative 
positions; geography, regional governance, and culture in 1*-century Asia, Macedonia, and 
Achaia; and navigation on the Mediterranean Sea. The Theodotus inscription, discovered in 
Jerusalem in 1913, verifies the existence of a Greek-speaking synagogue in Jerusalem dedicated 
to serving DIASPORA Jews (Acts 6:9; CIJ 1404). An INscripTION unearthed at Aphrodisias in 1976 
lists more than 50 “GoD-FEARERS” among contributors to the synagogue, which substantiates, in a 
somewhat later period, Luke’s references to gentile worshippers of God associated with 
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SYNAGOGUES (Acts 10:1; 13:16, 26; 16:14; 18:7). An inscription discovered at Delphi at the end of 
the 19" century confirms Lucius Junius Gallio as proconsul in Achaia in 51 ce (Acts 18:12-17). 
Roman historians document Claudius’ edict expelling Jews from Rome in 49 ce (Acts 18:12-17; 
Suetonius, Life of Claudius, 25:4); Felix as procurator of Judea and his marriage to Drusilla (Acts 
24:24; Tacitus, History, 5:9); and the subsequent procuratorship of Festus (Suetonius, Claud. 
28). By contrast, other scholars contend that Luke has blended legend, theology, and history so 
thoroughly that the result is falsified history (Lidemann 2008). 

Opinions about the historical reliability of Luke-Acts tend to correspond with decisions about 
the date of composition. On one end of the spectrum, some interpreters propose an early date of 
composition (early 60s cE), arguing that the author shows no knowledge of the fall of Jerusalem 
(70 ce) and/or that Acts concludes with Paul still alive, suggesting it was written before his death, 
perhaps by an eyewitness to many events. On the other end of the spectrum, while there may be 
an allusion to Luke’s work in Justin Martyr’s First Apology (155 ce), the earliest absolute 
reference to Luke and Acts appears in Irenaeus’ Against Heresies (180 cE). Thus, some scholars 
make the case for a later date (110-125 cE), based on Luke’s proposed use of late 1*-century 
sources, such as JosepHus and Paul’s collected letters. In this view, Luke-Acts offers a creative 
and perhaps largely fictional 2"-century polemic against polytheism, false teaching, the Jews, 
Gnosticism, and/or Marcion (if the latter is dated somewhat earlier than is typical). Between these 
two extremes, the current consensus sets the terminus a quo around 70 cE, because Luke draws 
upon the GosPEL or Mark, and puts the composition of Luke-Acts in the last two decades of the 
1“ century: an apologia in the form of largely reliable historiography based on oral and written 
sources, which seeks to shape the character of followers of Christ and their identity in relation to 
Judaism and the Roman world. 

The narrative’s mixed perspective on Judaism has created a significant interpretative 
challenge. On the one hand, Luke portrays Judaism positively. He crafts his story as a continuation 
of Israel’s story; Israel’s scripture anticipates key plot points and shapes Luke’s artistry. He 
presents numerous admirable Jewish characters and highlights Jewish traditions and practices, 
including petition and praise, sacrifice, circumcision, service and worship in the Temple, 
SABBATH, Passover, Shavuot, synagogues, vows, dietary regulations, hospitality, care for widows, 
almsgiving, and circumcision. Jerusalem serves as the structural center of the story, and thousands 
of Jews from a variety of backgrounds become followers of Jesus. 

On the other hand, Luke’s Jesus strongly criticizes some Pharisees and characterizes Jerusalem 
as killing God’s prophets and facing destruction because it has refused God’s visitation of peace 
(Luke 13:34-35; 19:41-44; 23:27-31). By comparison with Mark, Temple authorities play a 
greater role in Jesus’ death. In Acts, Peter’s speeches accuse his Jewish audience of killing their 
messiah (Acts 2:36; 3:13-17). Temple authorities, SappucEEs, and Hellenistic Jews violently 
oppose the apostles in Jerusalem and Syria (Acts 3—8, 21-26), while Jews in eastern Asia Minor 
incite persecution of Paul and his companions. Luke depicts some insular Jewish characters, who 
question or reject God’s salvation for their enemies (Luke 4:24—29; 10:29; Acts 22:21-22; 
26:20-21). Jews who do not believe will be “cut off from the people” (3:23), and three times, 
after some Jews reject God’s word, Paul says he will turn to the gentiles (Acts 13:46; 18:6; 
28:25-28). 

One’s perspective on Luke’s community shapes interpretation of this mixed evidence (Tyson 
1999: 1-11). If Luke writes from within gentile Christianity, completely distinct from Judaism, 
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then the data in the previous paragraph evidences a rejection of the Jewish people. For example, 
Baur argued that Luke presents unbelieving Jews as a common enemy, in an attempt to reconcile 
2™_century Jewish and gentile Christians (Baur 1876: 1.1-60). Hans Conzelmann contended that 
Luke, seeking to discourage eschatological expectation, depicts the forfeiture of Israel’s election, 
with Israel replaced by the church (Conzelmann 1961: 162-67). Before the latter quarter of the 
20" century, such perspectives often correlated with a view of early Judaism as lifeless and 
legalistic. Today, however, given the work of E. P. Sanders and many others, New Testament 
scholars operate with a more positive view of early Judaism; if Luke paints a negative picture of 
Judaism then such a picture is inaccurate. For example, Jack Sanders (1987) made the case that 
Luke emphasizes continuity with Israel but nevertheless depicts God turning away from the 
Jewish people, whom Luke paints as the enemy (1987). This unfortunate authorial decision sets 
a disastrous trajectory in Christianity of anti-Judaism and supersessionism. Taking a different 
approach, Tannehill has maintained that Luke finds great pathos in the Jewish rejection of Jesus, 
which tragically prevents the restoration of Israel foreshadowed in Luke 1-2 (Tannehill 1986: 
1.33-42). 

By contrast, if Luke writes as one who identifies with the Jewish people, then the apparently 
anti-Jewish passages represent instead a critique within Judaism and an apologia for why a 
deeply Jewish movement has begun to attract more gentiles than Jews. In this view, Paul’s three 
statements of turning to the gentiles neither reject the Jewish people nor convey replacement 
theology but rather show that the divine visitation begins with the Jews and only subsequently 
turns to gentiles (Acts 15:16—17; cf. Amos 9:11). Luke aims to help the messianic community 
frame its identity as both rooted in Judaism and open to all, by divine plan. For Jervell (1972), 
who set the direction for such interpretation, Luke depicts Israel as divided, not rejected. 
Numerous contemporary scholars similarly find that Luke shows the glorification of Israel in a 
large remnant of Torah-observant followers of Jesus, joined by believing gentiles in keeping with 
Jewish eschatological expectations (Johnson 1992: 28-30). 

From this perspective, the narrative’s central theme is God’s salvation, a divine visitation 
to save and redeem through the Messiah, Jesus. God’s visitation unfolds from the inside out: 
that is, it brings glory to the covenant people and then revelation to the ends of the earth, in 
keeping with the plan of God as revealed in Jewish scripture (Luke 2:32; Acts 15:16-17). 
God’s initiative appears in the narrative through the Holy Spirit, visions, angelic activity, 
characters’ responses of recognition (esp. praise), and the resurrection of the Messiah. The 
visitation of God sets in motion reversals and sets people free from Satan’s oppression, which 
includes disease, disability, demonic possession, imprisonment, poverty, hunger, uncleanness, 
and idolatry. Such reversals signify that the Messiah has come and demonstrate kingdom 
priorities, which should shape the behavior of disciples. The divine visitation also reaches 
across human boundaries, to heart of the empire, welcoming people some would exclude, such 
as lepers, tax collectors, eunuchs, Samaritans, and gentiles, because “God shows no partiality” 
(Acts 10:34). 
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RELATED ENTRIES: Angels; Ascent into Heaven; Conversion and Proselytism; Crucifixion; Demons and 
Exorcism; Eschatology; Healing; Hellenism; Herodians; Jesus Movement; Jesus of Nazareth; Jewish 
Christianity; Martyrdom; Messiah; Novels; Procurators; Roman Emperors; Roman Governors; Satan and 
Related Figures. 


Maccabees, First Book of 


First Maccabees is a late 2™-century sce historiographical work that covers the period between 
the ascension of Antiochus IV to the throne of the SELEUcID empire (175 Bce) and the reign 
of the Hasmonean high priest Jonn Hyrcanus (134-104 sce). Along with 2 Maccabees, it is 
one of two main sources for the history of JuDEA on the eve of and during the early days of the 
Hasmonean (Maccabean) revolt (175—160 sce). It is the only coherent and chronological account 
of the latter stages of the revolt that led to the creation of the independent state of Judea ruled by 
the HASMONEAN DYNASTY, between the death of Jubas Maccaseus and the beginning of the reign 
of Jonn Hyrcanus (160-134 Bce). Although Flavius Josepuus also covers these periods in Jewish 
War and Jewish Antiquities, in the former his account is brief and in the latter it is almost entirely 
a paraphrase of 1 Maccabees. 


Language and Title of the Book. First Maccabees is preserved in GREEK, into which it was 
translated from the original Hebrew before the end of the 1“ century ce. The Latin translation 
was made from a Greek text which represented a different textual tradition than that preserved in 
the extant manuscripts, and sometimes preserves better readings. The book has been preserved 
only in Christian contexts, where it is included in many traditions’ versions of the Old Testament. 
That the book was originally composed in Hebrew is clear both on the basis of the testimonies of 
Origen and Jerome and on linguistic grounds (e.g. 1:1, 4, 64; 2:49, 69). Some of the corruptions 
in the Greek text can only be explained by mistranslation from Hebrew (e.g. 1:29 &pyovta 
opoaoyias [archonta phorologias/ wonn W, sr hmysym; cf. 2 Macc 5:24]). 
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The original name of the book is unknown, and the Hebrew title as given by Origen in Greek 
transcription (according to Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 6.25.2)—Sarbéthsabanaiel (XapPpyPoaBavaterA)— 
still exerts the ingenuity of scholars. If one emends Origen’s title, it is possible that it meant 
something like “The book [on the history] of the house of those who rebelled on God’s behalf.” 
If this title (also in the same emended form) was first attached to the book by enemies of the 
Hasmoneans, then it could also mean “The book of the house of God-resisters.”’ In both cases, 
this might be a pun on the name of the priestly family of Jehoiarib, the clan to which the 
Hasmoneans belonged. In the manuscripts it is usually called Makkabaion aproton (Maxkoafaiov 
ånpõtov), and church fathers refer to all four books of Maccabees as Makkabaioi (Maxkafaio1, 
Maccabees) or Makkabaika (MoxxoBaixa, Maccabean deeds), but neither of these seems to have 
been the original title of 1 Maccabees. 


Contents of 1 Maccabees. The book begins with a short “prehistory” describing the conquests 
of Alexander of Macedon, the division of his empire, and the advent of “a sinful root” —ANTIOCcHUS 
IV EprPHanes (1:1—10). The rest of the first chapter describes the emergence of Jewish renegades, 
Antiochus’ campaign in Eeypt, his crimes in Jerusalem, and the beginnings of his persecution of 
Judaism. Chapter 2 describes the beginning of the Hasmonean revolt under the leadership of 
Mattathias until his death (see Mar 6: MaccaBEAN REvoLT [167—160 BceE]). Chapters 3—4 deal 
with the military engagements of Judas Maccabeus with various Seleucid commanders, his 
victory over them (3:1-4:35), and the consequent cleansing and rededication of the Temple 
(4:36-61). Chapter 5 tells of Judas’ wars with neighboring peoples and the rescue of the Jews of 
GALILEE and Gilead. The sixth chapter begins with the story of Antiochus IV’s death, the Battle of 
Beth-Zechariah, and the official termination of the Seleucid persecution of Judaism. Chapter 7 
relates the story of Demetrius I’s coup, the expedition of Bacchides and Alcimus, and Nicanor’s 
beginning and end. Chapter 8 begins with praise of the Romans and ends with the story of the 
alliance between the Judeans and Rome. Chapter 9 gives an account of Judas’ last battle and death 
(1-22), and goes on to tell the story of his brother Jonathan, who assumes leadership of the revolt. 
The tenth chapter introduces Alexander Balas, who appoints Jonathan to the high PRIESTHOOD, and 
then goes on to relate Jonathan’s dealings with the PtoLemies and the SeLeucips. Chapters 11—12 
describe various political events, changes of Seleucid rulers, Jonathan’s and Simon’s military 
campaigns, Jonathan’s treaties with Rome and Sparta, and Jonathan’s captivity. In chapter 13 
SIMON assumes Judean command, Jonathan is murdered, Simon erects a funerary monument for 
his family in Modein, and Judean independence is proclaimed. Chapter 14 contains Simon’s 
praises, describes his alliance with Sparta and Rome, and his appointment as HIGH PRIEST, 
commander, and ethnarch of the Jews. Chapters 15—16 describe Simon’s relations with Antiochus 
VII and end with his murder and the ascension of his son John Hyrcanus to the Judean high 
priesthood. 


Date, Authorship, Sources. The last words of 1 Maccabees summarize the reign of Hyrcanus in 
such a way that, at first glance, it makes sense to suppose that they were written after its end (104 
BCE). As to the terminus ante quem, the laudatory description of Rome would presuppose a date 
before the Roman conquest of Judea in 63 Bce. Also, the praise of Roman republican system— 
“not one of them has put on a crown ... as a mark of pride” (8:14; cf. 1:9)—would sound strange 
in a pro-Hasmonean book like 1 Maccabees if it had been written after the days of Aristobulus I 
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(104-103 sce), who put a diadem on his head. And finally, the summary of Hyrcanus’ rule— 
“The rest of the acts of John and his wars, and his brave deeds ... are written in the annals of his 
priesthood” (16:23—24)—does not have to mean that the author wrote after John’s death. 

The author’s precise identity is unknown, but on the basis of the book itself one can learn 
much about his personality and outlook. Since 1 Maccabees was written in HEBREW, he was most 
likely a Jew from Judea, probably a Jerusalemite. It is universally accepted that 1 Maccabees is 
a pro-Hasmonean propagandistic work, and thus its author was a staunch partisan of the dynasty. 
He was well familiar with Judean geography and topography, and took pleasure in detailed 
descriptions of battles in vivid geographical context. There is no doubt he was well-versed in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, imitated their style throughout, and often used their specific vocabulary (e.g. 
1:1; 3:46-53; 4:9, 30; 5:15, 65; 7:41; 8:5; 9:37; also notice the ubiquitous use of syntax that 
approximates the Hebrew vav-consecutive). His narrative is especially reminiscent of the books 
of Judges and Samuel (but also of Ezra and Nehemiah in his use of official documents), and it is 
most likely that he intended his work as a sequel to the sacred history of the holy people, as it was 
told in these books, so as to bring it up to date. 

Since the author (esp. as compared to 2 Maccabees) never mentions the resurrection from the 
dead, and seems rather rationalistic overall, it has been suggested that he was a Sadducee (Geiger 
1928). His knowledge of non-Jewish world was not negligible, but still he made a number of 
mistakes (e.g. 1:6; 8:16). In contrast to 2 Maccabees, he does not explain the Seleucid persecution 
of Judaism by saying that Jews first sinned against God—in his view, gentile attitude toward the 
Jews is naturally hostile, and therefore the right attitude for the Jews is to fight back. The 
Hasmoneans were the right people at the right moment to recognize this and to act accordingly. 

As far as the sources of 1 Maccabees are concerned, they can be divided into four categories. 
First, it is probable that the author was an eyewitness of some of the latter events described in the 
book. Second, since 1 Maccabees is a propagandistic work, it is likely that the author had access 
to the official chronicles of the dynasty (e.g. 9:22; 16:23-4). Third, the author definitely used 
non-Jewish sources, as indicated by the abundance of dates given in accordance with the Seleucid 
chronology (see below). Finally, the author amply quotes written documents—whether they are 
Jewish (e.g. 12:6-18; 14:27-49), Seleucid (e.g. 11:30—7), Roman (e.g. 8:23—32), or Spartan (e.g. 
12:20-3). 


The Main Ideas of 1 Maccabees and Its Character. In the words of Nickelsburg, 1 Maccabees is “the 
Gospel according to the Hasmoneans” (Nickelsburg 2005: 106). It is a work of propaganda that aims at 
cementing the legitimacy of the Hasmonean dynasty as the high priestly sovereigns of the independent 
state of Judea. According to the story told by the author, evil gentiles, supported by Jewish renegades, 
continuously attacked pious Jews who wanted to remain true to the traditions of their fathers (cf. e.g. 
1:1-15). The Hasmonean clan started a resistance movement against them, bravely fought against their 
enemies (cf. e.g. 13:3—9), and won religious and political freedom for the people of Judea. The author’s 
“theology” is plain and straightforward: the wicked gentiles overstepped the boundaries of their authority 
by persecuting the Jews and provoking God’s anger. The Hasmonean clan led the armed struggle against 
them for the sake of their families, the law, and the sanctuary; they were assisted from heaven; and they 
won a glorious victory and eternal renown. In the eyes of the author of 1 Maccabees, they were “that 
family of men to whom it had been granted to be agents of Israel’s salvation” (5:62). Since the author 
writes after John Hyrcanus, the son of Simon the Hasmonean, replaced his father and thus created a 
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dynasty, Simon is given a special place: already Mattathias (2:65) appoints him to be the “father” to his 
other brothers, and the idyllic description of his rule in 14:4-15 as a heyday is both reminiscent of the 
period of Solomon and hints that with Simon’s advent the messianic age has dawned. 

As indicated above, 1 Maccabees was written in a form of Hebrew that imitated the style and 
vocabulary of the historical books of the Bible. The heroes of 1 Maccabees are portrayed as 
having been inspired by biblical heroes (2:49-70) and as walking in their steps (3:46—50). 
However, several features distance | Maccabees somewhat from the conceptual world of the 
biblical books. For example, neither miracles nor angels are mentioned, and divine interventions 
are routinely described in natural ways (which also contrasts with 2 Maccabees). God, who is 
referred to as “HEAVEN” (e.g. 3:18-19, 50; 4:10, 24, 40, 55; 12:15), is addressed by prayer— 
which also is sparsely mentioned after chapter 4 (only 5:31; 9:46; 12:15; 16:3). Instead of God, 
as one could expect from a biblically minded author, “opportune time” (a Greek concept) rules 
in 12:1 and 15:33-34. Three times the author reiterates his conviction that the age of prophecy is 
over (4:46; 9:27; 14:41). 

Although the narratives of 1 Maccabees and 2 Maccabees cover much of the same ground, 
one of the major differences in the outlook of these two books lies in their treatment of martyrs. 
For the author of 1 Maccabees the faithful martyrs, who die in the wilderness because of their 
unwillingness to fight on the SABBATH, are misled, even if innocent and pious (2:29-41). Their 
example of noble death in the face of persecution is not to be followed, since it is a dead end. 
Piety in itself will achieve nothing. Rather, the Jews had to take up arms and fight against their 
pagan oppressors. The cold attitude of 1 Maccabees to the pacifistic martyrs, on the one hand, 
and its valorization of the Hasmonean fighters, on the other, as well as its deep interest in the 
Temple, the geography of Judea, and its pervasive negative view of gentiles, are at least partially 
to be explained by the fact that—in contrast to 2 Maccabees—it is a book written by a Judean in 
Judea for internal consumption by Judeans (Schwartz 2014: 11-20). Another feature that is likely 
to be explained by the Judean provenance of 1 Maccabees is its refusal to name specifically the 
Jewish Hellenizers and renegades, such as Jason and Menelaus, again in contrast to 2 Maccabees. 


Chronology. Though | Maccabees dates most events according to the Seleucid era, which began 
in 312 sce, the author actually uses two versions of the Seleucid calendar, both without any 
specific indication. According to the official Macedonian calendar, the Seleucid era began in 
autumn 312; according to the Babylonian version also used by the Jews, it began (like the year in 
the Bible) in the spring of 311. Therefore, in most cases related to Seleucid events and contexts, 
the author uses the Macedonian version of the calendar (e.g. 1:10, 20, 54; 9:3, 54; 10:57), while 
cases related to Jewish events and contexts are as a rule dated according to the Babylonian/ 
Jewish version (e.g. 10:21; 13:41, 51; 14:27; 16:14). 
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Maccabees, Second Book of 


Summary. The Second book of Maccabees, which has been preserved in the Septuagint 
manuscript tradition (Schwartz 2008: 57), tells the story of the Judeans’ relations with the 
SELEucIDs from AntiocHus IV EpIPpHANEs’ ascent to the throne in 175 Bce until Jubas MAccABEUS’ 
last great victory over the Seleucids in 161 Bce: a period that saw such major processes as 
hellenization, persecution, and MARTYRDOM, and the first years of the Hasmonean revolt. The 
book is not a continuation of 1 Maccabees, which was originally written in HeBrew. Rather, it is 
an independent work, written in GREEK, that covers, in its own way, the period covered by the first 
seven chapters of 1 Maccabees. 

According to its preface (2:23), 2 Maccabees is the abridgment of a much longer work 
composed by one Jason of Cyrene, who is otherwise unknown. However, since Jason’s original 
work has not survived and cannot be reconstructed with any confidence, it is best to think more 
generally of an “author” whose identity remains unknown (Henten 1997: 20; Schwartz 2008: 25). 


Structure and Contents. The book presents itself as a work about the history of Jerusalem. After 
some prefatory materials in chapters 1-2, the story opens at 3:1-3 with Jerusalem in an ideal 
situation under the leadership of a righteous HIGH PRIEST; it ends at the close of chapter 15 with the 
author’s announcement that since Jerusalem has remained in Jewish hands after Judas’ victory 
over Nicanor, he shall end his story at that point. That amounts to a clear statement that the 
book’s topic was the history of Jerusalem in that period of time (Schwartz 2008: 6-15). The book 
may be broken down into the following units: (1) 1:1—2:18: introductory letters, in which the 
Judeans invite the Jews of Ecypt to celebrate the Hanukkah festival; (2) 2:19-32: the preface in 
which the author presents his work as an abridgment of Jason’s; (3) 3:1-40: a prologue that 
reports that once upon a time all was idyllic in Jerusalem in the days of Onias, who was a 
righteous high priest, so that when the TEMPLE oF JERUSALEM was once threatened, God intervened 
to protect it; (4) 4:1-5:27: Onias is replaced by villains, who turn to hellenizing the city and 
eventually kill Onias, with the result that the city is conquered, myriads of Jews are murdered, 
other myriads are enslaved, and the Temple is robbed; (5) 6:1—7:42: royal decrees against the 
practice of Judaism are followed by accounts of the noble martyrdom of loyal Jews (focusing on 
an old man in ch. 6 and a mother and seven sons in ch. 7), which they hope will conciliate God; 
(6) 8:1-9:29: once God’s wrath indeed turns to mercy (8:5), Judas Maccabeus begins to be 
victorious in his war against the Seleucids, and Antiochus IV Epiphanes dies (ch. 9); (7) 10:1- 
13:26: more successful fighting by Judas, before but also after Antiochus V abrogated his father’s 
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decrees against Judaism (ch. 11); and (8) 14:1—-15:39: a final Seleucid campaign to restore control 
of JupEA, which fails, so that the story ends with Judas’ victory. 


Three Stages of Development. The book is apparently the result of a three-part process. First, 
Jason of Cyrene wrote the original long work mentioned at 2:23. Second, the author of the present 
work abridged and edited that of Jason, a stage that probably also included the three explicit 
authorial appeals to readers, which interpret the events from a theological point of view (4:16— 
17; 5:17-20; 6:12-17). At this point of development, the work functioned to explain “Nicanor’s 
Day,” the holiday established to commemorate Judas’ final victory (15:36) over the “thrice- 
accursed” Nicanor (8:34; 15:3), who was the main antagonist in the reports of campaigns in the 
middle and the end of the book (chs. 8, 14-15). Third, Jerusalemite editors accommodated the 
work to their own purposes by attaching, at its beginning, two letters to the Jews of Egypt that 
encouraged them to celebrate the festival of Hanukkah in honor of the restoration of the Temple. 
At least one more addition was probably made to the book at this stage: the account of Hanukkah 
at 10:1-8. That passage, which interrupts the account of Antiochus’ death and expresses a Judean 
view of gentiles that differs markedly from that of the remainder of 2 Maccabees (see below), 
was necessary for the Jerusalemites’ purposes. 


A Hellenistic and Jewish Book. The main body of the book, apart from the easily recognizable 
Jerusalemite additions, constitutes a striking combination of two cultural worlds, Hellenism and 
Judaism. This holds, despite the story’s apparent presentation of a severe conflict between the 
two—at one point it characterizes villains as devotees of “Hellenism” and “foreignism” (cf. 4:13, 
decrying the establishment of a GyMNAsIUM in Jerusalem and preference for Greek-style sport 
rather than the Temple cult). Correspondingly, the book’s heroes are said to be loyal to “Judaism” 
(2:21, 8:1, 14:38)—a term for which this book is the earliest evidence. However, at a deeper 
level, the author, a Jew of the Hellenistic piaspora (as is explicit in relation to Jason of Cyrene, 
and may be inferred for the author), was at home in the Hellenistic world, just as much as he was 
Jewish. 

As for the author’s Hellenism, it should be noted, most basically, that the work is presented 
in a literary Hellenistic Greek of the 2™ century sce (Doran 1981: 24-46). The author displays 
sovereign control of the language, using word play and the like, and he also knows how to 
build “pathetic” (emotion-arousing) scenes in the style of contemporary Greek literature (e.g. 
3:14-22; 14:41-46). Moreover, its story focuses on Jerusalem as the Jews’ polis (nóg, city), 
a focus which is quite Hellenistic. This focus, already evident in the above-mentioned brackets 
of the work (3:1-3; 15:37), is also expressed in the book’s view of Judaism as if it were the 
constitution of a city (Schwartz 2008: 50—53): it regularly terms the Jews “citizens” (notor, 
politai) and refers to Antiochus’ prohibition of Judaism as a prohibition to “live civically” 
(moAtteveo0a1, politeuesthai) according to Jewish law (6:1). And then there are Greek literary 
allusions and models: The male and female martyrs of chapters 6—7 are reminiscent, 
respectively, of Plato’s Socrates and Sophocles’ Antigone, and the depiction of Antiochus’ 
arrogance 5:21 is an obvious wink at Herodotus’ famous depiction of Xerxes setting out to 
invade Greece. 

Moreover, apart from language, style, “political” focus, and literary allusions, the book 
bespeaks a fundamental universalism that must be understood against the background of 
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Hellenism. In this respect 2 Maccabees conveys a very different emphasis from that of 1 
Maccabees. For the author of the Judean 1 Maccabees it is natural to assume that “the nations 
roundabout” hate the Judeans and are always seeking to annihilate them (see esp. 5:1—2 and 
12:53), a hostility toward gentiles that is evident in the Judean interpolation at the outset of 2 
Maccabees 10 as well. By contrast, the author of 2 Maccabees presents Greeks and other non- 
Jews, as a rule, as just fine; they respect Jews because of a shared humanity (Weitzman 2005: 
41-46). This is especially clear at 4:35-36, according to which non-Jews, “especially Greeks,” 
are upset at the murder of a Jewish high priest because he was a “man”; moreover, the Greeks are 
said to have been moved by “hatred of eviL,” which is a universal virtue shared by good people 
(such as that high priest—3:1, but also Tyrians—4:49) and even by God Himself (8:4), and so it 
was “unjust” (another universal formulation) to kill such an innocent person. Thus villains in 2 
Maccabees, whether gentile or Jewish, are such because of their moral qualities, not because of 
their ethnicity. This approach is best understood as a Jewish version of a basic Hellenistic attitude 
(which allowed for the creation of Greek cities and “Greeks” all around the East), according to 
which it is not birth, but rather values, that makes a person what he or she is. 

For all its Hellenism, the book remains a very Jewish work. It is all about “Judaism,” about 
Jews and their God: their observance of His laws, their suffering when they violate them, their 
restored fortunes once they atone for their sins. Although it is not written in biblical style and 
explicitly quotes the Jewish Scriptures only twice (7:6; 10:26), the backbone of the story, as 
punctuated by the author’s three direct addresses to his readers, is very biblical: following the 
scheme of Deuteronomy 32 (which he quotes at 7:6), the author’s story is concerned with sinful 
Jews, so that God hides His face from (“disregarded”) Jerusalem (5:17; cf. Deut 32:20), thus 
allowing its inhabitants to be persecuted by foreigners, until the spilling of the blood of martyrs 
works ATONEMENT (Deut 32:43)—which 2 Maccabees, based on Deuteronomy 32:36, terms 
“conciliation,” a leitmotif of the work (5:20; 7:33; 8:29). Thereupon, at the pivotal turn in the 
entire story, God reverts to His earlier providential protection for the Jews (8:5). 

More particularly, the book’s Judaism is diasporan. As opposed to 1 Maccabees, which 
bespeaks the point of view of a native Judean dynasty, for 2 Maccabees Greek kings and life 
under them are usually just fine; the author goes out of his way to emphasize that Antiochus IV 
was exceptional, especially as his brother and predecessor, as other Hellenistic kings, had in fact 
always honored the Jews and their Temple (3:2-3; 5:16). Greek neighbors also pose no problem 
as such (cf. 4:35-36, 49). As for the Jews, the people themselves are more important than the 
place (5:19). After all, God dwells in heaven (3:39), not in Jerusalem, and so it is to heaven that 
prayers are addressed (3:15, 20; 14:34). By contrast, the sacrificial cult, which is limited to 
Jerusalem, is of less interest to the author; this is clearly seen, for example, in the vague and 
laconic reference to “holy vessels” in 2 Maccabees 5:16, which departs from the detailed list of 
items involved in the Temple service in the Jerusalemite 1 Maccabees 1:21-23. This all reflects 
an attitude that is more congenial to Jews of the diaspora. 

The book’s attitude toward martyrs, whom it views as the key to the resolution of the Jews’ 
troubles with their enemies, is also typically diasporan. If 1 Maccabees focuses on Jewish military 
heroes, and the few martyrs who are mentioned (1 Macc 1:60-64; 2:29-39; 7:12-17) are only 
foils for the Hasmoneans who more astutely chose a path that would in fact work, for 2 Maccabees 
the martyrs have an atoning function and thus are the key to the story (similarly Ascen. Mos. 9:7; 
cf. also Nickelsburg 1972: 96). That conforms to a basic difference between Judeans and Jews in 
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the diaspora: since the latter have no army of their own, the heroism they can present as a model 
for their children is one of devotion to Judaism and a willingness to die for it, not the Judean 
model of military might. A poignant example of this attitude is 2 Maccabees 12:39-45, where 
when a few Jews fall in battle, it is discovered that each was guilty of sin. This is obviously not 
the kind of statement that can be made in a context in which Jews have an army that fights in real 
wars. The same goes for the book’s insistence on the sanctity of the SABBATH and on how heinous 
it is to fight on the Sabbath (5:25-26; 8:26; 15:2); this position can be espoused only by Jews (i.e. 
of the diaspora) who do not engage in warfare themselves. 

Just as the story as a whole is one of sin and atonement, God is very present in 2 Maccabees. 
The book is full of apparitions (artfully termed “epiphanies,” showing that it was the Jews’ God 
who defended them against Antiochus Epiphanes), of prayers (that are answered), of hope for 
atonement and for resurrection, and of tit-for-tat poetic justice that shows how history is not a 
matter of chance. Instances of the latter include 2 Maccabees 4:42 (a temple robber was killed 
right near the Temple treasury), 5:6—10 (Jason died in exile and without burial because that is 
how he had treated his own victims); and 13:8 (it is “eminently just” that Menelaus died in ashes, 
because he had profaned the ashes of the Temple’s altar). In all of these ways, the author 
emphasizes that God controls the world in general and the Jews’ fortunes in particular. 


Date and Sources. Since the letters in chapters 1—2 seem to have been attached to the work as 
cover letters before sending it out, the dates given in the first letter (1:7, 10), which are not 
ambiguous but translate into somewhere between the 140s and the 120s Bce, provide a general 
terminus ad quem for the composition of the book as it is. As for earlier sources apart from 
Jason’s original work, one can also point to the four governmental documents of the 160s in 
chapter 11, which scholars usually accept as authentic (cf. Schwartz 2008: 30-34). Beyond that 
little is secure, although it is likely that some of the other materials in the book, especially chapters 
3 and 6-7, come from sources or traditions used by the author. 


Historical Value. Over the past century and more, scholarly assessment of the book’s worth as 
a source for the events it describes (and not only for the author’s world, diaspora Judaism) has 
improved significantly (Schwartz 2008: 38-56; see Map 6: MAccABEAN REVOLT [167—160 BcE]). 
Various epigraphic finds have confirmed details of 2 Maccabees’ story, such as the historicity of 
Seleucid officials that it mentions (Heliodorus [ch. 3], Ptolemy Macron [10:12], Hegemonides 
[13:24]), and have also lent support to some details of the book’s chronology. Indeed, even 
without such relatively recent finds, it is clear from the comparison of such passages as 14:1 
(Demetrius landed in Tripolis) and 1 Maccabees 7:1 (Demetrius landed in “a city by the sea”) 
that the author was well at home in, and interested in, the Hellenistic world of his day. Whereas 
1 Maccabees is full of geographical details about the warfare it describes, 2 Maccabees has 
virtually none. This lack of knowledge or interest concerning Palestinian geography (cf. chs. 8 
and 15) is another obvious element of the book’s diasporan orientation. 


Reception. During the Second Temple period, the reception of 2 Maccabees is most clearly seen 
in 4 Maccabees (at the earliest, late 1* cent. cE) in its extensive retelling of the martyrdom stories 
and the account about Heliodorus (2 Macc 3; 4 Macc 4; cf. Henten 1997: 70-73). In the New 
Testament 2 Maccabees seems mostly clearly known in the EPISTLE To THE HEBREWS at 11:35-36, 
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which may allude to 2 Maccabees 6:19 and 28, as well as to chapter 7 (cf. also Heb 11:38 and 2 
Macc 10:6). Whereas the book would be received in Christian circles during subsequent centuries, 
almost no interest in the book is apparent in rabbinic and later Jewish writings, except for the 
10"-century version of Josephus known as Josippon (Schwartz 2008: 88-90). 
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Summary of Content. The work narrates two clashes between Ptolemy IV Philopator (221- 
204 sce) and the Jews and is divided accordingly into two sections: the first clash in Jerusalem 
(1:12:24) and the second in Ecypt (2:25-7:23). The first occurred in Jerusalem on the heels 
of Ptolemy’s victory in the Battle of Raphia (217 Bce) and his rescue by the apostate Jew 
Dositheus son of Drimylus from an assassination attempt (1:1-5). The king conducted a 
triumphal tour of his newly reconquered territories and arrived in Jerusalem. Greatly impressed 
by the TEMPLE, JERUSALEM, he desired to enter the sanctuary. The Jews refused because such 
an act contravened Jewish law, but the king would not desist and strode toward the sanctuary. 
Amid the ensuing tumult, Simon the HIGH PRIEST recited a prayer for the Temple’s deliverance. 
God answered his prayer and struck the insolent king, who fell paralyzed to the ground. The 
king’s escorts removed him speedily and he returned to Egypt (1:6—2:24). The second clash 
occurred in Egypt: the king’s hostility to the Jews did not abate: he ordered them demoted 
to the status of slaves and that they be branded with an ivy leaf—the symbol of Dionysus. 
An exception was provided for Jews who agreed to join the Mysteries, upon whom rights 
equal to those of other Alexandrians would be conferred (2:25—30). When the king discovered 
that most of the Jews had succeeded in dodging this edict, he ordered that they be rounded 
up in the Hippodrome of ALEXANpRIA and be trampled to death by inebriated elephants. An 
edict was circulated throughout Egypt (3:11-29). Thrice the elephants were intoxicated, 
yet the plan failed each of the three times. The first time the king became inebriated and 
awoke too late; the second time the king became inebriated and forgot his decree. During 
the third extermination attempt, as the elephants were poised to trample the Jews, a priest 
named Elazar uttered a prayer (6:1—15) and provoked a theophany. God delivered the Jews 
and directed the elephants to knock down and trample their handlers. The king regretted his 
actions and furnished provisions for the Jews’ deliverance feast; he also promulgated an edict 
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that admonished his friends who had persecuted the Jews and released the Jews, in peace, to 
their homes (7:1—9). The king also gave the Jews leave to put to death those few Jews who had 
betrayed their faith by accepting the offer to join the Dionysian Mysteries. The Jews instituted 
a weeklong holiday in commemoration of their deliverance. The book concludes with the 
words, “Blessed be the rescuer of Israel for all time! Amen” (7:23). 


Comparison with Other Second Temple Texts. Except for Maccabees, no other works relate a 
persecution of Jews during Philopater’s reign. An analogous story of the deliverance of the Jews 
from a Ptolemaic king’s attempt to have them annihilated by intoxicated elephants appears in 
Flavius Josepuus (Ag. Ap. 2.51—55), though this story is attributed to the reign of Ptolemy VIII 
Physcon (Euergetes II) in the mid-2™ century Bce (cf. Emmet 1913: 159-60; Williams 1995: 
21-22). Apparently, both traditions were designed to elucidate a holiday of deliverance celebrated 
by Egyptian Jewry (cf. Hadas 1953: 24). 

Even at first blush, 3 Maccabees recalls the story of Esther. Both books recount the king’s 
decree of annihilation against all the realm’s Jews, their deliverance, and the institution of a 
commemorative holiday. Both books share a piasrora setting. Although there are numerous 
additional similarities between the books, none is definitive and they are offset by significant 
discrepancies. There is therefore no attestation of a direct affinity between 3 Maccabees and 
either HEBREW or GREEK Esther. However, linguistic affinities support the hypothesis that the two 
letters in the Greek additions to Esther—and only these—were fashioned after 3 Maccabees 
(Hacham 2007). Thematically, however, 3 Maccabees’ portrayal of Jewish diasporan existence 
and the regime’s attitude toward the Jews is markedly more pessimistic than that of the Hebrew 
Book oF ESTHER. 

The story of Philopater’s attempted incursion into the sanctuary bears a striking thematic and 
linguistic resemblance to the account of Heliodorus’ attempted raid on the Temple in 2 Maccabees 
(ch. 3). Scholars concur, almost unanimously, on the dependency of one work on the other: most 
scholars purport that 3 Maccabees was aware of the account in 2 Maccabees and was influenced 
by it. A major discrepancy between the two stories is that according to 2 Maccabees, the Temple’s 
salvation was accompanied by the king’s acknowledgment of his mistake, while in 3 Maccabees 
the king renounced his actions only in Egypt, after the theophany and in the wake of the events 
there. This reflects 3 Maccabees’ diasporan orientation that regards diasporan Jewry as a 
religiously independent and central community, no less deserving of divine providence than its 
counterparts in the land of Israel. 

A close affinity also inheres between 3 Maccabees and the LETTER or ArisTEAS. Many 
scholars are convinced of direct contact between the two (e.g. Tracy 1928; Johnson 2004: 
141-69), though they diverge on the direction of this influence; others question the existence 
of such a direct relationship (e.g. B. Wright 2015: 60—-62)). As for worldview, Aristeas depicts 
a harmonious relationship between the Ptolemaic king and the Jews, in the framework of which 
the king commissions a Greek translation of the Torah and attends a seven-day symposium 
with its translators, while 3 Maccabees portrays conflict between the king and the Jews. While 
both of these diasporan works demand recognition of the diaspora’s independent status, 3 
Maccabees seems to convey the rivalry with the Jerusalemite center more distinctly than does 
Aristeas. 
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Date, Provenance, Language, Interpretative Issues. The book was written in Egypt, in 
Greek. Its date of composition is contested: the earliest view places it in the Ptolemaic period, 
at the late 2™ or early 1* century BCE based on linguistic and literary considerations (Emmet 
1913: 157-58; Williams 1995: 18-22). Others, relying mainly on the word iAaoypagia 
(laographia), date the book to the early years of Roman rule in Egypt, the late 1 century BCE 
(e.g. Tcherikover 1961). The latest view suggests the reign of Gaius Caligula as the time of the 
book’s writing (already Grimm 1857: 220-21) based on the similarity between the events of 
this emperor’s time—maltreatment of Jews in both Jerusalem and Egypt—and the events 
depicted in 3 Maccabees. 

The narrative, as an entirety, is unified, though it was apparently compiled from diverse 
sources that were incorporated into one story (Croy 2006: 37—41): a source on the Battle of 
Raphia; a story about an incursion into the Temple (analogous to 2 Macc 3); and a story about a 
deliverance from elephants (analogous to that told in Against Apion). 

The book reads as history. It posits its narrative as a report of historical events, but it is in fact 
historical fiction. It is “too fabulous to be history and too much like history to be legend” (Johnson 
2004: 192). The book employs historical events and diverse sources to create credible fiction, 
and through the verisimilitude, constructs its didactic purpose. 

Third Maccabees is a quintessentially diasporan work. The heart of the story and the 
deliverance occur in the diaspora and the conceptions that the author seeks to convey are 
emblematic of diasporan Jewry: absolute loyalty to the Jewish law and religion, even on the 
pain of death; reliance on the God of Israel as defender and deliverer of the Jews; polemic 
against and mocking of the cult of Dionysus that prevailed in Ptolemaic Egypt (Hacham 2007); 
the self-consciousness of diasporan Jewry that they merited and have special closeness to the 
divine presence and that their religious status was not secondary to that of the Jews of the land 
of Israel. 

The author of 3 Maccabees is firmly planted in both the Jewish and the Greek worlds. The 
book contains quotes and allusions to the Bible but also to Greek texts such as the Bacchae of 
Euripides (Cousland 2001). It is written in classicizing style, replete with rhetoric, poeticism, and 
rare words—a style that was in vogue in the late Hellenistic period. The modern reader might 
deplore this style as bombastic and pathetic. 


Reception History. Third Maccabees is not found in the Latin Vulgate, and the work is therefore 
included neither in the Catholic Bible nor in the Protestant Apocrypha. There are free and 
expanded renderings in the ancient Syriac and Armenian versions of the book. It is found in the 
uncial manuscripts Alexandrinus (5" cent. cE) and codex Venetus (8" cent.). More than 30 
minuscule manuscripts, full or partial, exist. It is included among the sacred texts of the Eastern. 
There are no references to the book in ancient Jewish sources and very few in Christian authors. 
Its influence during the medieval period was negligible. 
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Summary of Contents. The 18 chapters of 4 Maccabees are an elaboration on the dramatic deaths 
of nine Jewish martyrs at the hands of the Seleucid monarch Antiochus IV EpiPpHANEs recounted 
previously in 2 Maccabees 6:18-31 and 7:1—42. The martyrs are an aged priest, Eleazar (a scribe 
in 2 Maccabees), and seven brothers with their mother. The “tyrant of the Greeks” (4 Macc 
18:20), as he is described, brings to bear extreme violence in order to compel first Eleazar, and 
then each of the sons in turn, to deny and insult Judaism by the public consumption of sacrificial 
pork. One by one, sadistically terrorized and tortured, the boys refuse to eat the forbidden meat 
or even, in one case, to pretend to do so as a device for saving the king’s honor. Each in turn 
personally confronts the enthroned tyrant, utters words of defiance and contempt, reiterates his 
devotion to the law of the Jews, incenses the tyrant, and gladly, even eagerly, pays the price. Each 
unhesitatingly chooses torment and an agonizing death in the knowledge that he has kept the 
faith, spurning the seduction of the “Hellenic life” with the certain expectation of reward in the 
world to come. They are throughout pressed and encouraged by their widowed mother. They are 
eulogized by the author, both individually and collectively, for their supreme display of fraternal 
devotion. The mother’s exemplary faith and constancy, through which she subdues her powerful 
maternal instincts, wins the author’s highly rhetorical praise. After delivering a Torah teaching on 
models of self-sacrifice, she finally expires, pure and untouched, by leaping into the flames. We 
learn that the tyrant will be duly punished for his brutality while the “children of ABRAHAM” and 
their mother go to the eternal choir of their ancestors. 


Narrative Structure and Influences. The book does not offer a straight narrative. Setting out an 
opening proposition, the author announces his theme as “most philosophical.” The aim is to show 
that pious reason (eùosßńg oyiouóc, eusebés logismos; 4 Macc 1:1) can overcome all emotions 
or human urges (t@v 1a0@v, ton pathon; 4 Macc 1:1). As the theme is developed, the supreme 
virtue of reasoned self-control is placed within the framework of the Jewish law (Renehan 1972). 
The story of the Maccabean martyrs provides the demonstration of the proposition (4 Macc 3:19) 
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through the manner in which they died for the law and for their nation (Rajak 1997). The switch 
from philosophical discourse to the storyline (3:20) begins with an account of the raid on the 
TEMPLE, JERUSALEM by Apollonius (4:1—14; in 2 Maccabees he is called Heliodorus), and this 
leads straight into the persecutions of Antiochus (from 4:15). 

In its narrative content, 4 Maccabees is an expansion of the much shorter martyrology in 2 
Maccabees 6-7. Fourth Maccabees is markedly different, however, in its structure, presentation, 
rhetorical style, and moral framework (van Henten 1997: 58—84). This work is a combination of 
treatise, dialogue, and rhetorical display. Various modes of oratory are represented—epideictic 
display, eulogy, protreptic exhortation, and tragic lament. The work is rich in figurative language 
and verbal coinages. The author deploys with skill a range of rhetorical devices including 
personification, apostrophe, and ethopoeia (deSilva 2006; Rajak 2015). He conjures up an 
imaginary painting and even a hypothetical epitaph. At the same time, the value system of the 
work is strongly Jewish, and the exemplars and role models are drawn not from Greek literature 
but from Scripture. 

Fourth Maccabees is thus a product of the Greek culture of the Eastern Roman Empire in its 
heyday, and probably represents the last surviving exemplar of the centuries-long tradition of 
Jewish writing in Greek. In late antiquity 4 Maccabees was ascribed to Flavius JosEpuus by figures 
as significant as Eusebius of Caesarea (Hist. eccl. 3.10.6) and Jerome (Vir. ill. 13; Pelag. 2.6). A 
number of late medieval manuscripts of Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities contain the work, including 
the important Codex Laurentianus plut 69.20. The ascription to Josephus is disregarded today. 


Date and Purpose. There is no firm indication within 4 Maccabees of when or why it was 
composed. It is possible that it is a composite work. The terminus post quem is the composition 
of 2 Maccabees, i.e. the second half of the 2™ century sce. There is no hint of the destruction of 
Temple and city in 70 ce, but the absence need not be indicative. Geographical indicators within 
the text, commonly taken to locate the composition of the whole within a window in the mid-1* 
century CE, are insecure. More recently, affinities with both pagan and Christian writing of the 2™ 
century cE have begun to carry more weight. The place of composition is also uncertain, with the 
leading candidate being Antioch in Syria, where a late antique Christian cult of the Maccabean 
martyrs took root. A case has also been made for an origin in one of the cities of the heartland of 
Roman Asia Minor (van Henten 1994). ALEXANDRIA (in the earlier scholarship) and even ROME 
(Scarpat 2006) have also been contenders. 

The generic hybridity and shifts of 4 Maccabees make it difficult to pin down the original 
function of the work, and the following descriptions, singly or in combination, have all had their 
advocates: philosophical dialogue; moral diatribe; synagogue homily; epideictic oration; 
panegyric; set piece in the tradition of the funeral oration (epitaphios) for delivery at the 
commemoration of the martyrs’ deaths or else composed for armchair readers; perhaps even an 
exercise emanating from a Jewish-Greek school context. 

Chapter 18 shows signs of being a later addition. In any event, DIAsPoRAa Jews with a Greek 
EDUCATION are presumed to be the core hearers or readers of this blend of Greek thought and 
Torah. At the same time, cross-influence with “pagan” Greeks can be envisaged, as well as with 
Christians, whose own first martyr narratives, written during the same period, seem to reflect 
4 Maccabees (esp. the role of the mother in the Martyrdom of Lyons and Vienne may be noted; 
Rajak 2015: 121-22, 147). 
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Reception History. Itis difficult to distinguish the influence of the martyrology in 2 Maccabees 
from the version of 4 Maccabees in the reception history. In the New Testament, marked verbal 
echoes of 4 Maccabees are found in the Pastoral Epistles and in Hebrews (deSilva 2006: xxxiii— 
xxxiv), but it is not yet clear whether these are evidence of direct influence. 

Fourth Maccabees did not have a significant Jewish afterlife. In keeping with the rest of 
Jewish-Greek literature, it dropped out of Jewish tradition for centuries. Nevertheless, twists in 
the narrative unique to this version are occasionally detectable in the brief rabbinic passages 
concerning the Maccabean martyrs, all of them in later midrashim, and notably in Lamentations 
Rabbah (Cohen 1953; Doran 1980). 

In later Jewish culture, the main carrier of the story of the Maccabean martyrdoms was 
Sefer Josippon (14-16), a historical compilation thought to have been collected in 10 century 
in southern Italy. Apart from folk tradition, its main source was 2 Maccabees 6 and 7 
(Townshend 1913: 657-58; Hadas 1953: 134). The possibility of influence from the extended 
story in 4 Maccabees should not be excluded, however, given the later work’s great popularity 
in Christian society. Thus it is likely that echoes of 4 Maccabees affected indirectly the 
medieval Western Jewish conception and literature of self-immolation in anticipation of 
slaughter. 

In contrast to its limited influence upon later Jewish culture, 4 Maccabees had enormous 
importance for the early church and became the best known of the four books in the Maccabean 
corpus (e.g. Anderson 1985: 541-42). Its high profile was enhanced by the emergence of the cult 
of the Maccabean martyrs at Daphne near Antioch, which clothed the fiction in physical reality 
(Triebel 2005). The martyrdoms were admired and celebrated across the Mediterranean world, 
Latin versions had wide circulation (Dörrie 1938), and interpretation of 4 Maccabees appeared in 
the shape of homilies composed for the supposed anniversary of the MARTYRDOM (1 August), 
authored by figures as great as Ambrose, Augustine, John Chrysostom (three orations), and 
Gregory of Nazianzus. The pre-Christian martyrs were honored for their supreme endurance on 
behalf of the law of their fathers, achieved without the benefit of the model of Christ (Townshend 
1913: 658-62). 
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Malachi, Book of 


Content. The book of the prophet Malachi is the last composition of the Twelve Minor PROPHETS 
in both the HeBrew and the Greek versions of the Jewish Scriptures. It is a short book of only 
55 verses divided into three chapters in the Hebrew version, but four chapters in English. The 
composition of Malachi is usually dated to the PERSIAN PERIOD following the reconstruction of 
the Temple of Yahweh in Jerusalem in 515 Bce. The book is formally divided into six paraenetic 
speeches that take the form of disputations. The concerns of the writer focus primarily on cultic 
matters such as proper behavior of the priests and the people, and proper animals for the offerings 
and for the tithe. In addition, the issue of mixed marriages seems to be in view in Malachi 2:14— 
16. The book concludes by mentioning “the great and terrible day of YHWH” and the promise 
that ELUAH will be sent beforehand to bring about intergenerational reconciliation (4:5—6). 


Text and Reception in the Second Temple Period. Biblical Manuscripts. The earliest witness to 
the text of Malachi in Hebrew is found in the Qumran biblical manuscript 4Q76 (4QXII’), which 
dates from ca. 150 sce. In this oldest Hebrew manuscript of Malachi is partially preserved 
Malachi 2:10-17; 3:1-24 (Fuller 1997: 221-32). 4Q76 is inscribed in an early Hasmonean period 
semicursive script and the text preserved is generally classified as non-aligned in terms of its 
textual affiliation with known versions. In addition to this early manuscript, a small fragment of 
Malachi has been identified in 4Q78 (4QXII°) dating from ca. 75 Bce. Malachi 3:6 (?) may be 
partially preserved (Fuller 1997: 237-51). 

The Greek version of Malachi is complete and probably dates from the mid-2™ century BCE, 
or around the time of 4Q76, the earliest Hebrew witness to the text. Unfortunately, Malachi is not 
preserved in either the early revision of the Greek version, 8HevXIIgr (ca. 50-51 Bce), or in the 
2™_century cE Hebrew manuscript Mur 88 (copied ca. 132 ck). 

Exegetical Writings. Small portions of the book of Malachi are preserved in two poorly 
preserved exegetical compositions from Qumran. 

(1) 4Q253a (4QCommentary on Malachi), copied ca. 50-25 Bce, partially preserves Malachi 
3:16-18. 4Q253a is a single fragment that appears to be the remains of a commentary on Malachi, 
preserving only the tops of two columns. Malachi 3:16—18 is partially preserved in the first 
column. It is not clear that column 2 preserves further quotation of Malachi. The form of the text 
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of Mal 3:16-18 in 4Q253a is very close to the Masoretic Text of Malachi. This passage is also 
quoted in CD B xx 17-22 (Brooke 1996: 213-15). 

(2) 5Q10 (SQApocryphal Malachi) was copied ca. 100-1 sce. It is a very poorly preserved 
exegetical composition made up of three small fragments. Fragment 1 contains quotations of 
Malachi 1:14 a, b. The nature of the composition is unclear, although in the preserved section it 
may be concerned with proper sacrificial animals (Milik 1962: 180). 


Quotations and Allusions in Second Temple Literature. The book of Malachi is also well 
attested in quotations and allusions in Jewish writings from the Second Temple period (Lange 
and Weigold 2011: 160-61): 


Malachi 1:4 1QH? x 10 

Malachi 1:4 1QH? x i 25 

Malachi 1:7-8, 12 1 Enoch 89:73-74 

Malachi 1:10 CD A vi 12-14 par. 4QD* (4Q266) 3 ii 18-19 
Malachi 2:6 1QS x 22 par. 4QS‘ (4Q260) 5.3 

Malachi 2:10 4QMisc Rules (4Q265) 3.2 

Malachi 3:10 4QAdmonFlood (4Q370) 1.4-5 

Malachi 3:16 CD B xx 17-20 

Malachi 3:16 4QInstruction® (4Q417) 1 i 15; 4QInstruction® (4Q418) 43-45 i 12 
Malachi 3:18 CD B xx 20-21 

Malachi 3:23(22) 4Qpap Vision? (4Q558) 51 ii 3-4 

Malachi 3:24(23) Ben Sira 48:10 (cf. MS B) 

Malachi 3:24(23) 4QMessianic Apocalypse (4Q521) 2 iii 2 


The reception history of the book of Malachi starts relatively early in the Second Temple period 
since quotations/allusions are found in compositions of the Hebrew Bible from this period (Lange 
and Weigold 2011: 160-61): Malachi 1:1 (in Zech 12:1), 1:11 (Ps 50:1), 2:4 and 8 (Neh 13:29), 
and 3:23(22) (Joel 3:4). 

Although the prophet Malachi is nowhere expressly mentioned in the New Testament, at least 
five passages quote the book. The reference to a “messenger” in Malachi 3:1 and the activity of 
reconciliation at the conclusion of Malachi (4:6) are applied to Jonn THE Baptist in Mark 1:2 (and 
parallel texts in Matt 11:10, Luke 7:37) and Luke 1:17, respectively. Along different lines, Paul’s 
statement in Romans 9:13 regarding God’s love for Jacob and hatred for Esau is taken from 
Malachi 1:2-3. According to the Greek Lives oF THE PRoPHETs (16), the prophet, who was born 
after the return from the EXILE, was honored by all the people. His Hebrew name (MoAayt, 
Malachi) is explained as meaning “angel” (éyyeAoc, angelos; see also 2 Esdr 1:40 and the 
discussion in Schwemer 1996: 176-90). 
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Manasseh, Prayer of 


The Prayer of Manasseh (Pr Man) is a pseudonymous Greek composition ascribed to Manasseh, 
the son of King Hezekiah of Judah (Newman 2008: 159). The text, as transmitted in GREEK, is an 
eloquent prayer of REPENTANCE for his idolatry and disobedience of God’s commandments. The 
Prayer concludes with the speaker’s petition for forgiveness and a promise to praise God for the 
rest of his life. According to the Chronicler (2 Chr 33:11-19), the prayer is alleged to have been 
written while he was held captive in Babylon. However, the likely author was a Greek-speaking 
Jew in the mid-2™ century Bce to mid-2™ century ce in or around Jerusalem or perhaps in the 
DIASPORA (Newman 2008: 145-49). 

The Prayer of Manasseh survives among the Septuagint Canticles and is found also in Latin 
at the end of 2 Chronicles. The Prayer was translated at some point into Syriac and appears in the 
earliest extant form of the Apostolic Constitutions (3" cent. cE), where the story of Manasseh is 
presented as a lesson directed to the bishops describing how they should deal with the dispensing 
of justice (Apos. Con. 2.22). The Syriac versions have variants (at least eight deemed significant) 
not found in the Ernioric text, although some of these are reflected in the Greek editions 
(Charlesworth 1985: 625-33). In addition, the Prayer of Manasseh survives in Ethiopic; it is 
plausible that the author of the Ethiopic text relied on the Greek or Syriac renderings. 

There is some support for an original HEBREw text based upon the source cited in 2 Chronicles 
33:18-19: “the Words of the Kings of Israel” and “the written sayings of the seers.” Though 
neither of these writings is extant, 4Q380 and 4Q381 from Qumran indicate that an early Hebrew 
form of the Prayer existed prior to the Greek, Syriac, or Ethiopic versions. 4Q381 33 8-11 
contains the heading “Prayer of Manasseh, King of Judah, when the king of Assyria imprisoned 
him.” Significant differences are apparent between the Greek Prayer of Manasseh and the 4Q381 
text, however (Leicht 1993). The other extant versions of the Prayer differ markedly from one 
another as well. For example, the Greek version in the Canticles, like the Syriac text, does not 
contain the opening narrative introducing the individual supposedly responsible for composing 
the prayer: “And Manasseh, son of Hezekiah, King of Judah prayed, and he said thus, ‘Lord 
Almighty of this world ....”” The opening line of the Syriac Prayer reads, “O Lord, God of our 
fathers, God of ABRAHAM ...”; the Ethiopic version found in 2 Chronicles reads, “O Lord of our 
fathers Abraham ....” Similar variations in the textual versions (too numerous to note here) can 
be found throughout the narrative in the Greek, Syriac, and Ethiopic manuscripts. 

There is perhaps some language in the Ethiopic Prayer of Manasseh, although not exclusive 
to the Ethiopic version, that alludes to the punishment of the Watcher ANGELS from the Book of 
Watchers in 1 Enoch. First Enoch 9:5 (“You have made everything and with you is the authority 
for everything”) is perhaps reflected in line 2 of Ethiopic 2 Chronicles 33 (“The One who made 
the heavens and the earth with all their host”). First Enoch 13:2 (“They will put you in bonds, and 
you will not have an opportunity for rest and supplication because you have taught injustice”) 
may be echoed in Ethiopic line 10—“T labored in iron chains that I might obtain rest for my soul 
from sin but on account of this I have not been refreshed.” First Enoch 13:5 (“Nor will they raise 
their eyes unto HEAVEN as a result of their sins which have been condemned”) certainly echoes the 
contents of line 9 in Ethiopic 2 Chronicles 33: “And I am not worthy to look up and to see the 
height of the heavens on account of the multitude of my sins.” First Enoch 54 contains a vivid 
description of the abyss to which the Watchers were to be cast due to their sin, perhaps the same 
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abyss found in line 13 of Ethiopic 2 Chronicles. These similarities possibly suggest that the 
author of the Prayer of Manasseh was aware of the Watcher tradition of Second Temple Judaism, 
although, of course, this cannot be argued definitively. 
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Manetho 


The learned Egyptian Manetho composed a most influential history of his nation in Greek. He 
came from Sebennytos in the delta and served as a priest, probably of Ra, in HELIopo.is. Ptolemy 
I consulted him in identifying a statue brought to ALEXANDRIA as Sarapis, thus indicating that he 
was a man of erudition highly valued in court (Plutarch, Mor. 361F—362A). A later tradition has 
him dedicate his book to Ptolemy II (Syncellus, 29). The testimony therefore puts him in the late 
4" and early 3™ centuries Bce. Manetho gained high repute for his learning and was praised as 
a native Egyptian who was schooled in Greek paideia (Josephus, Ag. Ap. 1.73; Aelian, Nat. an. 
10.16; Syncellus, 97). Eight different works stand to his credit in the ancient tradition, the most 
important of which was his three-volume Aegyptiaka. Only fragments survive, and the extant 
extracts are of two very different sorts. The first consists largely of a summary of Egyptian history 
through a list of kings with the years of their reigns, a bare bones roster with little flesh. They 
were preserved by much later Christian chronographers such as Julius Africanus, Eusebius, and 
Syncellus, who sought to synchronize Manetho’s list of rulers with events recorded in the Hebrew 
Bible. His chronology, which organizes the sequence of monarchs into 30 dynasties, became the 
standard framework for modern study of Egyptian history and remains so today. Manetho traces 
the rulers of Ecyet from the nation’s beginnings through the last native-born monarch Nectanebos 
in the mid-4" century sce. The second set of fragments stems largely from JosepHus’ Against 
Apion, in which he uses Manetho’s text to show the great antiquity of the Jews and to correct what 
he considers Manetho’s inconsistencies, blunders, and self-contradictions regarding the Jews. The 
excerpts taken by Josephus, whatever the validity of his characterization, show that Manetho did 
supplement or combine with the king lists a substantial portion of historical narrative. Josephus 
observes that Manetho composed his work on the basis of sacred tablets and holy writings, 
evidently the priestly chronicles, thus acknowledging their authority (Ag. Ap. 1.73, 1.104—105, 
1.228). Yet Josephus also cites Manetho at some length in order to refute his story of Egyptian 
lepers and other polluted persons who were banished to an abandoned city and subsequently 
turned to rebellion, plunder, and destruction (Ag. Ap. 1.228—251). Since Josephus took the lepers 
to be identical with the Hebrews, scholars have often labeled Manetho, anachronistically, as an 
early anti-Semite. Manetho’s own motives for embarking upon his landmark history of Egypt 
remain uncertain. Some have seen him as an ardent Egyptian nationalist, others as a spokesperson 
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for the Ptolemaic dynasty, still others as providing a Pharaonic model for good governance for 
his contemporary monarchs. On any reckoning, Manetho laid out the enduring story of Egypt 
for Greek readers and for Egyptian intellectuals conversant with Greek as a proud exhibit of his 
nation’s qualities and accomplishments. 
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Mark, Gospel of 


Summary of Contents. Like the three other Gospels found in the Christian New Testament, 
the Gospel according to Mark narrates the life, death, and RESURRECTION of a Jewish MESSIAH 
named Jesus. In Mark, Jesus first appears when he presents himself for baptism by an apocalyptic 
prophet named John. Throughout the story, this “beloved son” of God (Mark 1:11) announces 
and demonstrates that the “kingdom of God has drawn near” (Mark 1:15; cf. 3:15; 6:7; 8:34; 
11:23). After his cRUcIFIxION by Roman authorities, women find an empty tomb and flee in fearful 
silence (Mark 16:8). 

The Gospel’s first eight chapters depict a frenzied Jesus utilizing divine power to defeat evil 
by restoring wholeness to people and the created order. Joined by twelve followers tapped along 
the way, he heals the sick, casts out demons, and exerts authority over the natural world. In Mark, 
Jesus’ miracle-working constitutes God’s initial foray to secure the created order for God’s 
coming kingdom (Mark 3:22-26). Occasionally, Mark’s Jesus pauses to teach his audience— 
both friend and foe—about that kingdom (e.g. 4:1-34). He also meets resistance from Jewish 
authorities, who challenge his view of Torah, as well as his presumed authority (2:6, 16; 3:22; 
7:1, 5). 

The remainder of Mark turns toward Jesus’ destiny in Jerusalem. Even before he arrives for 
the Passover celebration, he warns his closest companions three times about the passion story 
that lies ahead (8:31-32; 9:3 1-32; 10:32-34). In each case, Mark adds instructions about the cost 
of discipleship: Jesus’ way of the cross is the path his followers will take as well (e.g. 8:31—9:1). 
In Mark’s passion narrative, Jesus incites authorities in both subtle and overt ways that lead to his 
condemnation by Jewish officials (14:64; 15:6-16) and, ultimately, to his death on a Roman 
cross as a failed insurrectionist. The earliest Gospel ending tells of WoMEN arriving at an empty 
tomb to learn that “he is risen” (Mark 16:7). Later scribes added a variety of alternative passages 
that bring the story’s conclusion more in line with those of the other Gospels (Mark 16:9-20). 
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Similarities to Other Second Temple Texts. Broadly speaking, the Gospel of Mark carries 
forward many ways of interpreting the Hebrew Bible found in a range of other Second Temple 
texts. For instance, the Gospel’s opening lines anchor Jesus’ proclamation of God’s coming 
kingdom in terms that rely heavily on Isaiah 40 and its interpretation in later traditions. There, the 
prophet identifies the “good news” (or “gospel’”’) with the promise that “the Lord God comes with 
might” (Isa 40:9-10; cf. Isa 52:7). In addition, Mark follows Isaiah 40:3 by locating God’s arrival 
in power “in the wilderness,” a theme that also proves foundational for the Qumran RULE OF THE 
Community (1QS viii 13; Marcus 1992; Watts 2001). 

Like many Second Temple texts, Mark features a cosmology that divides creation into two 
separate but closely related realms. On the one hand, Mark’s Jesus likens his earthly mission to 
the restraint of an evil power associated with “Beelzebul ... the ruler of the demons” (Mark 
3:22-26); similarly, the Qumran Scrolls refer repeatedly to the “dominion of Belial” that prevails 
on earth until the dawn of God’s kingdom (e.g. 1QS i 16-18; CD Aiv 15-19; 1QM i 6-7). On the 
other hand, Mark’s Jesus twice alludes to Daniel’s heavenly vision of a “Son or MAN” whose 
judgment will finally secure God’s sovereignty on earth (Mark 13:26; 14:62; see Dan 7:1-27; 1 
En. 46-47, 70-71; 4 Ezra 13; Walck 2007). While in Daniel 7:13 the figure arrives (probably 
from earth) in the heavenly throne room (cf. the Masoretic tradition and Greek Theodotion), 
Mark’s Jesus heralds his arrival (from HEAVEN) on earth (similar to the Old Greek). 

Within this apocalyptic scheme, Mark sees both personal suffering and cosmic conflict as the 
inevitable results of God’s usurping of Satan’s rule. Thus Mark interprets Jesus’ death on a Roman 
cross in ways that link him to Isaiah’s suffering servant (Isa 52:13-53:12) and, perhaps, to Daniel’s 
“anointed one” (Dan 9:26). The calamitous effects of this cosmic conflict extend, in Mark, both to 
those who align their loyalties with Jesus and with the wider world as well. As in Micah 7:6 and 2 
Esdras 6:24, Jesus’ followers will experience opposition even from their closest FAMILY members 
(Mark 13:12). As in Daniel 12:1, an epoch of suffering is seen as part of the unfolding apocalyptic 
drama (Mark 13:19). Both the social order (1 En. 99:4) and creation itself (Zech 14:4-5) suffer 
under the “birth pangs” associated with the dawn of God’s reign (Mark 13:8). 

Other narrative details in Mark portray Jesus and his mission in terms that echo Second 
Temple texts. At both the beginning and the end of his career, the heavens are “torn apart,” 
allowing the interpenetration of the earthly and heavenly realms (Mark 1:10; 15:38; see Isa 64:1). 
Mark also depicts Jonn THE Baptist as an Eliah-like figure (Mark 1:6; 9:13) whose coming 
signals the dawn of the messianic age (Mal 4:5—6). The establishment of the twelve followers for 
Jesus fulfills expectation for Israel’s renewal (Ezek 39:25-29; Bar 5:5-9; Mark 3:13-19; 
Henderson 2006). Finally, Mark’s Jesus enters Jerusalem as if following Zechariah’s script for a 
“triumphant and victorious” king who is “humble and riding on a donkey” (Zech 9:9; Mark 
11:1-10). 

Besides its strong resonance with Jewish apocalyptic texts, Mark’s Gospel depicts Jesus’ 
loyalty to Jewish law in ways that assume its enduring validity as a blueprint for human life. Both 
Philo (e.g. Decal. 19-20) and PsALms or SoLomon 14:2 fit well with Jesus’ response to a man 
seeking the way to “eternal life” (Mark 10:17-22). More broadly speaking, Jesus appears 
throughout the Gospel as a rabbi who engages in lively debate about Torah’s interpretation 
(cf. 9:5; 11:21; 14:45). Thus Mark situates Jesus squarely within the Second Temple Jewish 
tradition to which he belonged (e.g. Marcus 2000: 71-73, 519-24, 528-32). 
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Even when Jesus harshly criticizes the practices of Jewish leaders, Mark’s account remains 
true to Second Temple tradition. For example, when Jesus assails those who reject God’s 
“messengers” in the parable of the “wicked tenants” (Mark 12:1—12; see HABBAKUK PESHER), 
Mark deploys language that resonates with an account in the Animal Apocalypse of 1 Enoch that 
speaks of God’s chosen “sheep” being killed by other sheep, as well as the escape of one them 
and the requisite punishment for the perpetrators (89:52—56). 


Distinctions from Other Second Temple Texts. Despite these points of contact with Second 
Temple literature, Mark’s genre appears to be unprecedented among these precursor texts. Written 
as a story about a divinely authorized figure in a recent setting, Mark fits better within the Greco- 
Roman literary tradition or even with Israelite traditions that probably predate the “Second 
Temple” designation (e.g. the books of Samuel and Kings). While texts such as Daniel and 
1 Enoch reflect a dominant interest in exposing the heavenly realm, Mark’s story stays mostly on 
earth. While figures such as ENocu, Moses, BARucu, and the Twelve Patriarchs appear out of the 
distant past to point the way to faithfulness, Mark situates Jesus’ story in the present. And while 
Second Temple texts such as Ezra, Nehemiah, 1-2 Maccabees, and the writings of Philo focus 
squarely on Torah as the vessel of God’s revelation, Mark affirms but subordinates Jesus’ Torah 
loyalty to the faith in God’s coming kingdom that he models and engenders (Marshall 1995). 

Besides its genre, Mark’s claim that Jesus lived and died as God’s “Messiah,” “servant,” and 
“beloved son” revises expectations for these figures beyond the Second Temple tradition. Though 
some scholars have detected evidence for a suffering messiah that predates Jesus (e.g. Knohl 
2002; Boyarin 2012), most Second Temple texts assume that the messiah’s arrival would coincide 
with the full establishment of God’s reign on earth. The Qumran RULE OF THE Community, for 
instance, seems to await not one but two messiahs “from Aaron and from Israel” (i.e. a priestly 
one and a royal one: 1QS ix 9-11), perhaps based on Zechariah’s promise to both Zerubbabel and 
Joshua (Zech 2:1-9). Another Second Temple tradition implores God to raise up a Davidic king 
who will both trounce the enemy and establish righteousness throughout the land and its people 
(Pss. Sol. 17:21-46). Mark’s claim that the messiah had come to earth and was executed on a 
Roman cross stood in jarring tension with broad streams of Second Temple texts—as the apostle 
PauL confirms when he calls the crucifixion a “stumbling block to Jews” (1 Cor 1:23). 

Finally, Mark’s Gospel was written for people who practiced unprecedented cultic devotion 
to a crucified and risen Lord (Hurtado 2005). Though many Second Temple writings acknowledge 
supernatural beings other than YHWH (e.g. the Son of Man, the archangel MıcnacrL, and Enoch), 
Philo repeatedly emphasizes the Shema (Deut 6:4-5)—a tradition that underscores God’s 
oneness—in personal and corporate devotion (e.g. Spec. Laws 4.137-39). The emphasis on 
God’s uniqueness is retained in Mark (cf. 10:18) with Jesus, crucially, presented as the one 
through whom and in whom God’s presence is mediated. 


Critical Issues. As with all New Testament Gospels, Mark’s earliest versions do not identify its 
author. Within a century, a bishop named Eusebius may identify this Gospel with a “Mark” who 
translated the apostle Peter’s recollections from ARAmaIc into Koine GREEK (see Eusebius’ Hist. 
eccl. 3.39.15). Later interpreters think that this evangelist is the “John Mark” who accompanies 
Paul (cf. Acts 12:12, 25; 15:37-39; Col 4:10; 2 Tim 4:11; Phlm 24). 
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The Gospel itself was probably written sometime in the 60s or early 70s ce for a community 
of Jesus’ followers persecuted for their devotion to him. Scholarly opinion divides between two 
more specific hypotheses about the Gospel’s provenance. The more traditional view is that 
“Mark” addressed Roman Christians persecuted after the emperor Nero blamed them for a 
devastating fire in 64 ce. Others think the Gospel itself, especially its “Little Apocalypse” (Mark 
13:1-34), links the community’s suffering to fallout from the calamitous Jewish War (66-72 cE) 
and so suggest a location closer to PALESTINE, perhaps in Syria (Collins 2007). 

Modern study of Mark has convinced most scholars that Mark is earliest among New 
Testament Gospels, rather than a later, shorter version of Matthew. According to the prevailing 
“Four Source Hypothesis,” both Matthew and Luke incorporated material from both Mark and a 
hypothetical sayings source called “Q” (Streeter 1924). Indeed, Mark is distinct from other 
canonical Gospels in material it leaves out: birth narratives, extended teachings, and post- 
resurrection appearances. 

While scholars agree about the thematic importance of the “KINGDOM oF Gop” in Mark, they 
disagree about the phrase’s meaning. Many link the term to Jewish apocalyptic thought, since 
Mark depicts Jesus as a Jewish messiah who presides over the end of a demonic age (Mark 3:27) 
and anticipates the end-time gathering of the elect (Mark 13:27; Collins 2007; Marcus: passim). 
Others point to Roman imperial propaganda such as the Priene Inscription (heralding the “gospel” 
of Caesar Augustus’ birth) to advance a more political reading of the phrase (Horsley 2001). But 
the religious and political backdrops are complementary, rather than competing. Second Temple 
Judaism was indelibly shaped by its Greco-Roman setting; indeed, its religious hopes for God’s 
coming kingdom grew out of and responded to waves of sociopolitical domination and oppression. 
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Matthew, Gospel of 


The Gospel of Matthew is a Jewish text likely dating to sometime in the 80s ce and best described 
as belonging to the genre of ancient biography (Burridge 2018). Based on earlier oral and written 
sources, the text retells the story of the birth, adult life, death, and RESURRECTION of Jesus, who is 
identified as the MEssIAu (16:16—17). In Matthew’s version of the Jesus story, Jesus’ proclamation 
focuses on the importance of observing Torah (Matt 5-7). His teaching of Jewish law and his 
miraculous deeds, performed among the Jewish people in the land of Israel (2:20-21; 10:5-6; 
15:31), are described as motivated by an expectation of an imminent (apocalyptic) reversal of 
the world order as the kingdom of HEAVEN is ushered in. This kingdom, however, is predicted to 
materialize fully only after a period of intense suffering and a final act of divine JUDGMENT, which 
will vindicate the persecuted and punish the powerful who mislead and mistreat the people (5:10; 
9:36-37; 15:13-14; 21:43-46; 23:13; 25:41-46). 


The Inception History of the Text. The earliest physical remains of the text, which soon after its 
production became known as the Gospel according to Matthew (EvayyéAtov kata MatOatov, 
Euangelion kata Matthaion), consist of a few fragments dating back to around 200 ce, with a 
possible margin of error of plus or minus 50 years (P. Magd. Gr. 17 = P“ and P“; Head 1995). 
The earliest fully preserved version of the Gospel is found in Codex Vaticanus and Codex 
Sinaiticus, both dating to the 4" century. The date of the production of the original version of the 
text, which can only be hypothetically reconstructed based on the available manuscript evidence 
and quotations in the church fathers, is difficult to determine. Most scholars suggest a date after 
the fall of the JERUSALEM TEMPLE in 70 cE, possibly sometime in the 80s, i.e. about a century 
before the earliest extant physical evidence of the text, and ca. 50 years after Jesus’ death. 
According to many scholars, Matthew was written in SYRIAN ANTIOCH (Sim 2016). An increasing 
number of researchers argue, however, that the text was more likely produced in Galilee 
(Overman 1990). 

There is scholarly consensus that the original text is based, at least partly, on earlier orally 
transmitted traditions. Scholars differ, however, with regard to how much of this material goes 
back to and reflects the life and teachings of the historical Jesus in the 30s. Most agree that the 
author composing Matthew used not only orally transmitted traditions but also (a version of) the 
GosPEL oF Mark and, possibly, a hypothetical source called Q (from German: Quelle = source). 
The assumption is that Q provided the Gospel writer with the material which is found also in the 
GospEL oF Lure, but which is missing from Mark (Kloppenborg 2008). Scholars who reject the 
Q hypothesis argue that this material is in fact Matthean, and that the author of Luke had access 
to both Mark and Matthew (Goodacre 2002). In addition, some scholars, a minority, argue that 
Matthew was dependent on an early form of the Didache (Draper 1991; Garrow 2004). Finally, 
some of the traditions in Matthew are unique to this Gospel, and researchers debate whether or to 
what degree this material comes from an earlier source or if it was developed by the author of 
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Matthew himself as the Gospel was composed. A reasonable theory about the production of 
Matthew should take into account the likelihood that, while the author had access to sources such 
as Mark’s Gospel, he probably also had access to at least some of the Markan traditions also from 
other (oral) sources, which were transmitted in Matthean settings independently of Mark’s text. 
The author’s use of Mark provided him not only with additional traditions, or variants of traditions 
already known, but also with a narrative form that he used to structure his own understanding of 
the Jesus story. 


Structure and Content. The author used several techniques to structure the text, including 
repeated summary statements (3:1—2/4:17; 4:23/9:35), cross-references (14:13—21/15:32-38; 
16:9-10), doublets (5:32/19:9; 12:39/16:4), inclusio (1:23/28:20; 5:3/10), numerical and 
geographical patterns, repetition of words and phrases (6:30/8:26/16:8/17:20), and transitional 
formulas between sections (7:28/11:1/13:53/19:1/26:1; 4:17/16:21). Such structuring techniques 
indicate that the author was learned, likely a scribe (cf. 13:52), and weaved his narrative with 
care. There is no consensus, however, regarding any intended larger organizing principles applied 
to structure the narrative as a whole (geographic-chronological, topical, and conceptual or 
theological foci have all been suggested), although most agree on what appears to be a basic 
arrangement of the text within its overall chronological frame. This arrangement may be described 
as follows. 

The main part of the narrative consists of five alternating discourses and narrative sections. 
The discourses begin with the Sermon on the Mount, which outlines Jesus’ interpretation of the 
Jewish law (Matt 5—7) and ends with the discourse on the (apocalyptic) end of time and divine 
judgment (24—25). In between one finds three additional discourses: on the mission of the twelve 
disciples (10), parables about the kingdom (13:1—52), and rules for members of the ekklésia 
(éxkAnoia; 18:1-35). The narrative sections that link these discourses describe healings and 
miracles (8:1—9:38), growing tensions and conflicts in Galilee (11:1—12:50), Messianic claims 
and the demands of discipleship (13:53-17:27), and teaching, healings, and conflicts in JUDEA 
and Jerusalem (19:1—24:2). These discourses and narrative sections are then embedded between 
an introduction in two parts (a birth narrative, 1:1—2:23, and a prologue to Jesus’ proclamation, 
3:1-4:25) and a concluding section in two parts (a passion and resurrection narrative, respectively, 
26:1—28:20), the latter representing the culmination of the story as its contents necessitate a 
re-reading of the text in light of the (narratively somewhat surprising) claims made in the very 
last verses (cf. 10:5—6 and 28:18-20). 

The basic storyline is otherwise rather straightforward. Contrary to the other Gospels, Jesus is 
a Judean in this text, born to parents living in Bethlehem and claimed to be the rightful Davidic 
heir to the throne in Jerusalem. When the illegitimate king Herod finds out about the birth of the 
child, the family flees to Ecyrt and lives there in exile until the death of the monarch a few years 
later. Then, as they are returning to the land of Israel, they move to NAZARETH in GALILEE to avoid 
the threat posed by Herod’s son Archaelaos (2:1—23). The family’s refugee status continues, thus, 
but this time in a region within the fragmented larger nation ruled by Antipas, another more 
moderate but still illegitimate son of Herod. From the beginning, then, Jesus’ life and mission are 
presented as a religio-political drama, a struggle between illegitimate rulers and the legitimate 
Davidic king, identified as the Messiah (1:1, 17). 
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Having grown up in Galilee—years which are not accounted for in the Gospel—Jesus 
returns to Judea and joins JoHN THE Baptist’s apocalyptic-eschatological movement (3:13). 
After a period in solitude and testing in the Judean desert, Jesus hears of John’s arrest and 
returns to Galilee where he starts proclaiming, in public syNAGoGuEs and open-air settings, the 
same message as John had announced in Judea: “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven has come 
near!” (4:17; cf. 3:2). Thus begins the Jesus movement, as disciples are gathered (4:18), crowds 
addressed (5:1—7:29), healings performed (8:1—4), and demons exorcized (8:28-34). After 
organizing his own group (in the future to be called the ekklésia, 16:18; 18:17) and giving them 
basic community rules (18:1—35), Jesus, followed by large Galilean crowds (19:1-2), sets off 
toward Judea and Jerusalem to end his exile, reclaim the throne (21:5), and unite the nation. In 
Jerusalem God’s presence still dwells in the Temple (21:12—16; 23:21). The throne is vacant, 
but corrupt religio-political authorities have abandoned the Torah, and thus the covenant with 
the God of Israel, and now rule by the power of Rome (and therefore also its gods). Protecting 
their privileges, so Matthew presents it, Jerusalem, both its leaders (27:1) and its people 
(27:25), reject the Davidic Bethlehemite, and hand Jesus over to the Roman colonial power for 
execution (27:1—2). What Herod could not manage in the beginning of the story, the chief 
priests and the elders of the people, in cooperation with Rome, achieve at the end: the death of 
the Messiah (27:50). 

The Gospel raises the question, how death could happen to the person claimed to be the 
legitimate heir to the throne and who, as such, failed to take Jerusalem. Matthew has woven 
an explanation into the story at several places, beginning in 1:21. By chapter 23 it becomes 
clear that the PHarIsEEs and the scribes associated with them are accused of the shedding of 
all innocent blood throughout history (cf. Hamilton 2017), which leads to the proclamation 
that the Temple has been defiled and will now be abandoned (23:37-38), as preparation for 
its destruction (24:1—2; on the Temple, cf. Gurtner 2007). Without the Temple cult the Mosaic 
covenant breaks down, since the law remains in place but without the means of atonement 
necessitated and authorized by it. Without the Temple, then, the Jewish people are lost as the 
end draws near. Jesus’ death is presented as the solution precisely to the loss of the Temple 
cult, as it restores the COVENANT (26:28). What seemed like a failure was, in Matthew’s 
understanding of history, the legitimate king’s self-sacrifice that saves his people (1:21; 
Runesson 2016). 

This victory, which is played out on a cosmic level where everything begins and ends and 
affects the world of humans, is of such nature that Jesus is raised by God from Hades (Matt 
28:5-10; cf. 16:18). As the Messiah of the Jewish people, Jesus is now, based on his complete 
loyalty (pistis) to the God of Israel, who is also the God of the whole world (cf. Rom 3:29-31), 
given unlimited power in heaven and on earth, i.e. over all nations (28:18; cf. 4:8—-10). As the end 
is drawing near, his disciples are sent—from Galilee, not from Jerusalem as in Luke 24:45—48/ 
Acts 1:8—to make all members of the non-Jewish nations (návta tà čðvn, panta ta ethné) aware 
of this, and invite them into the Jesus movement for protection as God unleashes hitherto unseen 
suffering upon the world (24:21), a process that cannot be stopped and which leads up to the final 
judgment preceding the full realization of the kingdom of heaven (28:19-20). This is, according 
to Matthew, the good news. 
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Comparison with Second Temple Literature and Reception History. Matthew’s particular 
interest in reconciling the Mosaic law to Jesus’ instruction (cf. Matt 5:17—20) indicates how 
deeply rooted in contemporary Jewish tradition the Gospel ultimately is. In this vein, the 
connections drawn by the Gospel between Jesus’ instruction (such as the Beatitudes, 5:2—11, or 
the condition for allowing divorce in 5:31—32 and 19:7—9) and the person of Jesus (cf. 11:28-30) 
with wisdom tradition show particular links to Second Temple writings such as, respectively, the 
benedictions in 4Q525, instruction attributed to Shammai in rabbinic texts (m. Git. 9:10; j. Sotah 
1.1.16b), and the “rest” offered by Wisdom (Wis 8:16; esp. Sir 6:27—30). In addition, the well- 
known formal fulfillment quotations of Jewish scriptures (cf. e.g. Matt 1:22—23; 2:5—6, 23; 3:15; 
4:14-15; 8:17), more abundant in Matthew than in any other New Testament book, can be 
compared with contemporizing interpretations of the same among the pesharim of the DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS. 

The earliest circulation of Matthew’s Gospel happened while oral traditions were still being 
transmitted, which complicates any assessment of the reception of the Gospel in this period, as it 
is intertwined with the inception history of the text. The earliest evidence of the use of Matthean 
traditions is found in the Didache (in its present form dating to the late 1*/early 2" cent.; Draper 
1985; Van de Sandt and Flusser 2002; Niederwimmer 1998) and in the letters of Ignatius of 
Antioch (d. ca. 108 cE; Koester 1957; Massaux 1990). It is possible that Celsus (ca. 175 cE) had 
access to Matthew (Alexander 2005). Firm evidence of the use of Matthew’s text is provided by 
Clement of Alexandria (ca. 150—215) and Irenaeus (d. ca. 202); with Origen (ca. 185—253 cE) one 
finds the earliest commentary on the Gospel. Thus, already by the late 1* century, Matthean 
traditions, and likely also the text, had achieved authoritative status in at least some circles 
(Marcion, ca. 135-140 ce, rejected it), finally receiving first place in the Christian collection of 
texts known as the New Testament. 

While the New Testament canon was ultimately produced by (non-Jewish) Christians, 
Matthew was also used early on by Jewish believers in Jesus. Origen, for example, noted that 
Matthew was written for Jews, and Eusebius (Hist. eccl. 6.25.4) claimed that the Gospel was 
originally authored in Hebrew for Jews, and then translated into Greek. It is clear, in any case, 
that the present text was originally written in a Jewish setting by someone promoting a Second 
Temple Jewish understanding of both the Jesus event and its implications; the conflicts reflected 
in the text are also described as inner-Jewish struggles between groups aiming to define the 
appropriate way of understanding Jewish life. As 28:18-20 suggests, however, the Gospel also 
was likely meant to be read and heard by non-Jews, instructing them in the correct way to live as 
converted followers of Jesus. Be that as it may, it seems clear that the form of adherence to Jesus 
proclaimed as normative by Matthew’s Gospel, insisting specifically on the continued validity of 
the Mosaic law, was rejected by mainstream (non-Jewish) Christians. Thus, the relevance of 
Matthew and its instruction in such later settings rests, as in so many other cases, on profound 
hermeneutical efforts and theological adaptation. 
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Megillat Ta ‘anit (The Scroll of Fasting) 


Summary. The Scroll of Fasting is a list of 35 dates drawn up in Aramaic and arranged in 
calendrical order. Its goal, as stated in its opening sentence, is to keep Jews from FASTING and, in 
some cases, from eulogizing the deceased on certain dates: “These are the days on which one 
must not fast, and on some of them one must [also] not deliver eulogies.” The scroll is therefore 
not a list of fasting days, but rather a list of days of rejoicing on which it was not allowed to 
fast. The dates given refer to joyous events of various kinds that befell the Jewish people and so 
commemorates them as minor feast days. 

The main part of the Scroll consists of short sentences, each of which includes a date and an 
event that occurred on it. The list breaks down into months according to the biblical calendar, 
beginning with Nisan and ending with Adar. The events are described in a concise manner 
without going into detail, as illustrated by the following examples: 
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(a) “On the twenty-seventh of it (Iyyar), the coronation tax was removed from JERUSALEM and 
from JupEA, and one is not to eulogize.” 

(c) “On the twenty-second of it (Shevat), the (pagan) service which the enemy ordered to bring 
into the TEMPLE, JERUSALEM was canceled, and one is not to eulogize.” 

(c) “On the twentieth of it (Adar) the people fasted for rain, and it (i.e. the rain) fell on them.” 


The time, circumstances, and protagonists of many events are not explicitly indicated, so that 
almost half of them remain obscure. 

The events mentioned in the Scroll relate, in the main, to a period of some 500 years, extending 
from the time of Ezra and NEHEMIAH in the fifth century Bce until the reign of the Roman emperor 
Caligula. Among those that can be identified with certainty, a majority relate to the Hasmonean 
era. Thus, for example: 


(a) “On the twenty-third of it (Lyyar), the men of the Akra (i.e. the fortress) left Jerusalem.” 


This event recalls the capture of the Jerusalem Akra during the days of Hasmonean ruler and HIGH 
PRIEST Simeon in 141 Bce (1 Macc 13:49-52). 


(b) “On the twenty-fifth of it (Kislev) is the Hanukkah of eight days—and one is not to eulogize 
(on it).” The text refers to the purification of the Temple by Jupas Maccaseus in 164 BCE 
(see, e.g. 1 Macc 4:52-59). 


Date. Megillat Ta‘anit (The Scroll of Fasting) was probably compiled between 41 and 70 cE 
(Noam 2006: 348-50). Scholarly research has postulated that its writing was motivated by 
zealous, nationalistic aspirations; it sought to perpetuate and magnify past Hasmonean victories 
in order to stir up a national insurrectionist spirit leading up to and during the time of the First 
Jewish War against Rome (66—73/74 ce). 


Scholion—Commentary. An explanatory commentary in Hebrew (called a “Scholion”) was 
added to the Scroll during the talmudic period. Its intention was to identify and elaborate on the 
events mentioned in the Scroll with stories, legends, and homilies of various types. The Scholion 
has been transmitted in two different versions, designated “Scholion O” and “Scholion P,” 
respectively, after the Oxford and Parma manuscripts that preserve them. Recently, a partially 
preserved version of Scholion O has been discovered in the Library of the Benedictine Monastery 
of St. Paul in Austria (Rosenthal 2008; Noam 2008; Figure 3.25). 

Nearly ten different passages in the BABYLONIAN TALMUD and one long discussion (and two other 
brief references) in the JERUSALEM TALMupD cite and discuss Megillat Ta‘ anit (The Scroll of Fasting) 
for various purposes. Some of the discussions in the Babylonian Talmud parallel Scholion P, 
implying that the sages and editors of Talmudic sugyot already had some version of the Scholion. 
Although Scholia O and P preserve a number of authentic, ancient traditions, they also include 
some vague supplements and later errors and must be read critically (Noam 2006: 350-55). 

Other manuscripts of Megillat Ta‘anit (The Scroll of Fasting) and its commentary, including 
the printed version, are representatives of an artificial combining and processing of the O and P 
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Figure 3.25 O Scholion of Megillat Ta‘anit from the Benedictine Monastery of St. Paul, 
Lavant Valley, Austria (13" cent.). 
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editions carried out in the Middle Ages and reflect the influence of the Babylonian Talmud as 
well (Noam 2003 and 2006: 355). 
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Melchizedek Scroll (11Q13) 


The “Melchizedek Scroll” (11Q13) is a thematic pesher text that survives in multiple parchment 
fragments (ten to 15 according to differing assessments). Together the fragments preserve portions of 
three columns, likely from the end of the manuscript. Extant text from the first column is limited to a 
supralinear notation that extends into the margin beside the second column, and in the third column 
only a few words from the beginning of each line remain. By contrast, column 2 is substantially 
preserved: portions of 25 lines and all four margins are present, and much of the missing text may 
be confidently reconstructed. Scholars disagree about where to locate the other surviving fragments. 
The manuscript is written in HEBREw, and the columns measured 12.5 cm tall and 14 cm wide, with 
an average of 73 letter-spaces per line (Garcia Martinez, Tigchelaar, and van der Woude 1998: 221). 

The manuscript was discovered in 1956, and it was first published in 1965 by A. S. van der 
Woude (1965). He deemed the script Herodian and dated it to the first half of the 1“ century cE. 
J. T. Milik (1972) evaluated the script differently and proposed ca. 75—50 sce; a 1*-century BCE 
date is also accepted by Garcia Martinez, Tigchelaar, and van der Woude (1998) of the Discoveries 
in the Judaean Desert edition. In addition, Milik argued that the text was composed by the Teacher 
of Righteousness himself ca. 120 Bce as part of a longer ““PESHER OF THE PERIODS” (that also 
included 4Q180-181), but this proposal has found vlittle support. É. Puech (1987) understands 
the text as a polemic against Hasmonean use of MELCHIZEDEK’s title “priest of God Most High” 
(Gen 14:18) and also dates its composition to the 2™ century BCE. 

The extant text in the second column describes the activity of a figure called mlky sdq 
(P78 °D9n, always written separately, 11Q13 ii 5, 8) (Figure 3.26). The setting is a tenth, climactic 
jubilee period that opens with a proclamation of liberty and culminates with an eschatological 
Day of Atonement. The discussion is structured in three parts, each with a cluster of biblical 
quotations that concludes with a pesher interpretation of one or more of its cited texts. Lines 2—9 
include Leviticus 25:13 and Deuteronomy 15:2; lines 10-14 include Psalms 82:1, 7:8—9, and 
82:2; and lines 15—25 include Isaiah 52:7, Daniel 9:25, and Leviticus 25:9. Elements from Isaiah 
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fa 
Figure 3.26 11Q13 ii 4-6, with p78 7229 (mlky sdq) on line 5. 
Courtesy Israel Antiquities Authority (Photographer: Shai Halevi). 


61:1-3 also are utilized at various places, but these are never cited with introductory formulae. In 
lines 2—9, the eschatological figure delivers captives (elsewhere called “the inheritance of mlky 
sdq’), proclaims liberty, and presumably conducts the Day of ATONEMENT rite. Next, in lines 
10-14, the figure brings judgment on BELIAL and those of his lot with the assistance of other 
members of God’s heavenly court. Finally, in lines 15—25, a messenger (whose identity is debated 
by interpreters, whether also mlky sdq or else a different figure) announces peace and salvation 
and describes the kingship of the 7whym (a°71>X) of Zion. The sparse extant text of column 3 
seems to address the destruction of Belial. 

Most scholars interpret mlky sdq as the proper name “Melchizedek” and thus associate him 
with the person mentioned in Genesis 14:18—20 and Psalm 110:4; others, however, read mlky sdq 
instead as a title like “king of righteousness/justice” or as an alternate name for the Davidic 
messiah, God, or an otherwise anonymous eschatological figure. Further, the majority approach 
is to understand Melchizedek in this scroll as a heavenly, likely angelic figure. This is supported 
by the author’s characteristic use of the terms ‘Iwhym (mN) and 7 (2x), the latter of which he 
prefers for God (and twice substitutes for the Tetragrammaton in biblical quotations: Deut 15:2 
in line 4; Ps 7:9 in line 11). Other quoted biblical texts that use 7whym for God are recast so as 
to apply that term to Melchizedek (Ps 82:1 in line 10 [first occurrence only]; Isa 52:7 in lines 16, 
23, and 24). Use of the term 7whym as a plural form meaning “ANGELS” or “heavenly beings” is 
common in the Hebrew Bible, but the author of the Melchizedek Scroll has moved beyond that 
generic usage. 

Numerous other Second Temple period texts (GENESIS APOCRYPHON, PSEUDO-EUPOLEMUS, 
Philo, Josepuus; cf. also Jubilees, though Melchizedek’s name has been lost in textual transmission) 
mention Melchizedek while discussing the encounter of the enigmatic priest-king with 
Abram/ABRAHAM in Genesis 14:18, but in these he is always understood as a human figure 
(though Philo can allegorize his priestly role in connection with the Locos in Leg. 3.79-82; 
Kobelski 1981: 116-17). Two other Dead Sea texts besides the Melchizedek Scroll, however, 
describe an angelic Melchizedek. Though both these texts are very fragmentary, the following 
reconstructions are widely accepted: he is “priest in the assembly of God” in the heavenly 
sanctuary in SONGS OF THE SABBATH SACRIFICE (4Q401 11.3; some scholars argue that the name 
Melchizedek may also be reconstructed elsewhere in the Songs, e.g., 4Q401 22.3), and in VIsIoNs 
oF AMRAM (4Q545 2 iii 15) he is correlated with Michael and the Prince of Light (in contrast to 
Belial, the Prince of Darkness, and Melchiresha; 4Q544 2.13). Perhaps this approach arose from 
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reading Psalm 110:4 as God’s declaration to the figure himself, thus something like “you are a 
priest forever by my order, O Melchizedek,” instead of the more common interpretation that the 
author is granting someone else a priesthood like Melchizedek’s (“you are a priest forever, 
according to the order of Melchizedek”). Scholars debate whether the angelic understanding of 
Melchizedek is also assumed in the New Testament EPISTLE To THE HEBREWS (esp. in Heb 7:3), a 
book in which the typical rendering of Psalm 110:4 is utilized to establish Jesus as a priest like 
Melchizedek (Mason 2008: 25-35). Compare also the discussion of Melchizedek’s miraculous 
birth in 2 Enoch 71. 
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Menander, Sentences of the Syriac 


“Sentences of the Syriac Menander” is a collection of wisdom sayings attributed to “Menander 
the wise.” Though preserved in manuscripts from the Dayr as-Suryan monastery in Egypt, the 
Syriac text was composed in Mesopotamia during the early centuries ce. The longest version 
(BL Add. 14658, the “florilegium’’) consists of nearly 500 lines containing 100 textual units. 
Two more versions of the same collection that differ in length but coincide in order and content 
are preserved (Arzhanov 2015, 2017). The Sentences demonstrate interest in the Greek system 
of EDUCATION (€yKOKAIKOG madsia, enkyklikos paideia) known in both Hellenistic-Jewish and 
Christian monastic circles. Thus moral values and ethical admonitions originating from ancient 
Greco-Roman culture and traditions in the Hebrew Bible and Jewish WISDOM LITERATURE were 
received in ancient Christian circles and transmitted through a variety of contexts. This diverse 
context complicates the search for an “original version” as well as for its religious and cultural 
provenience. The Sentences were likely translated into Syriac from a GREEK original, though 
no textual evidence in that language is extant. To strengthen the basis for its ethical maxims, 
such a work was likely associated with otherwise well-attested names of classical Greek authors 
(Menander, Phocylides). Collections of single line sayings (uovóotyor, monostichoi) were 
attributed in Late Antiquity to the Greek comedian Menander (4"/3" cent. Bce), but there is almost 
no textual overlap between them and the Sentences. Much closer, however, is the hexametrical 
wisdom poem of (Pseudo-) Phocylides which almost certainly originated in educated Hellenistic- 
Jewish circles of ALEXANDRIA (probably 1* cent. cE). Like PszEuDo-PHocyLiDEs, Syriac Menander 
may testify to an ancient Jewish wisdom tradition that combined biblical piety, Hellenistic 
education, and common ethical values. 

The ethical topics of the sayings are manifold and widespread, as is common in ancient 
wisdom collections. Nevertheless, the florilegium reflects an intention in some respect to organize 
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the material. Instructions are plotted along the trajectory of the lifespan of a human, framed by 
birth and death and including different stages of life such as childhood, puberty, youth, marriage, 
family, maturity, and old age (Kirk 1997). In addition, areas of human life are addressed as they 
relate to living conditions of a well-off FAMILY in a civilized urban society. Key aspects of ethical 
instructions refer to family, social behavior, and legal advice. The forms of individual textual 
units differ, ranging from single line sayings (68—97) to short anecdotes (chreiai; cf. 15—16; 17; 
52-54) to clusters of sayings dealing with related topics (e.g. 18—19; 27-32; 52-66). Everyday 
life shall be mastered by the “fear of God” (2; 21; 68). Frequently, instructions are explicitly 
motivated by references to God (3; 5; 8; 19; 29; 32; 38; 42; 67; 98; 101). Others, however, appeal 
to wisdom (7; 79) or the “law” (51) as the way to assess ethical behavior. Polemical references 
to “priests” and “their gods” (45—46; cf. 49) may have been directed against “pagan” (i.e. neither 
Jewish nor Christian) religious practices. 
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Messianic Apocalypse (4Q521) 


The so-called “Messianic Apocalypse” (4Q521), discovered in Cave 4 near the settlement at 
Khirbet Qumran, is one of the most discussed works among the DEAD SEA Scro.ts. Initially 
scholars took the text as proof for the notion of a miracle-working MEssIAH in Jewish tradition and 
therefore as a close parallel to the Jesus tradition (e.g. Tabor and Wise 1992). A more serious look 
gives reason to make some distinctions, however—especially in relation to the thesis a “miracle- 
working messiah” in the text. 4Q521 also serves as a starting point for other debates, not only due 
to its mention of a “messiah” or an “anointed one,” but also on account of its reference to miracles 
in eschatological times and RESURRECTION. 

The fragmentary character of the text complicates its interpretation. The Discoveries in the 
Judaean Desert edition prepared by Puech includes 16 fragments, six of which preserve only a 
few letters. A further seven or eight fragments present several words in different lines, none of 
which are complete. Only one fragment (frag. 2; see Figure 3.27), in combination with fragments 
3 and 4, contains enough text to venture a partial reconstruction. This fragment covers parts of 
three columns and the upper margin of the document; its beginning and end are missing, however, 
as are the transitions between the columns in fragment 2. Nevertheless, in covering most of the 
fragments, the Discoveries in the Judaean Desert edition proposes a reconstruction of the text by 
arranging the fragments into six columns. 
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Figure 3.27 4Q521 col. ii lines 1—2 (mid-1* cent. Bce), a reference to God’s anointed one(s). 
Courtesy Israel Antiquities Authority (Photographer: Shai Halevi). 


Palaeographic analysis suggests that the Hebrew manuscript dates from the Hasmonean 
period (100-80 sce), and it is generally regarded as a copy rather than as an autograph (Collins 
1995: 117-123). No allusions to particular historical events are made that might allow any precise 
dating of the text. Moreover, the absence of “identity markers” makes it doubtful that this text is 
a composition of the Yahad. Significant for the non-Yahad origin of the text is its use of Psalm 
146 (see below) and, especially, its non-technical designations for the devout as “pious ones” and 
“poor ones” (4Q521 2 ii 5—6). These factors suggest a composition date for the “Messianic 
Apocalypse” in the second half of the 2™ century BCE. 

Formally, parts of the text are colometrically organized into small units, lending the text 
a poetic structure. Apart from this design, some sections bear no such structure (e.g. 2 iii 
1-7) and simply present comments and explanations. Because of the very fragmentary 
character of the text it is impossible to decide whether this text was originally internally 
consistent or was a combination of different forms. These formal considerations render 
Puech’s characterization of the text as an “Apocalypse messianique” uncertain, as does the 
fact that the text is neither centrally concerned with a “messianic” theme nor contains 
characteristics of an apocalypse. 

According to the best preserved column (2 ii) heaven and earth are encouraged to obey the 
anointed one(s) and to keep the commandments of holy ones (lines 1-2). The text continues with 
a description of deeds the Lord will perform for the pious and righteous ones. There are two 
catalogues of miraculous deeds (ii 5—8 and 12-13) comparable, respectively, to Psalm 146 and 
Isaianic traditions (cf. Isa 29:18—-19; 35:5—6; 42:7; 58:6-7; 61:1-2; see also Luke 4:18-19; 7:22 
// Matt 11:5). Most remarkable is line 12, which says that the Lord not only will heal the wounded 
but also will give live to the dead (cf. also 4Q521 7.6). It also says that he preaches good news to 
the poor—although it seems difficult to understand how this fits immediately with activity of the 
Lord (178, ‘dny [a substitute rendering for the Tetragrammaton]). 

The lexeme mwn (msyh, “anointed one/thing”) is mentioned three times in the text (2 ii 1; 8.9 
and 9.3), and its interpretation is a key issue in recent discussion. The occurrence of the term 
raises some questions: first, one has to decide whether each reference is singular or plural. Then 
there is the question of the lexeme’s meaning in each individual context. Finally, one may ask 
whether the references, considered together, find a place within a coherent interpretation of the 
text as a whole. 

The only clear reference with respect to number is the phrase mwa 75) (wkl mšyhyh) in 
4Q521 8.9, “and all its anointed ones.” Here the plural form excludes a single figure and favors 
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a reference to priestly or prophetic figures. The final letter at the end of the line could be 
understood as a feminine possessive suffix or—more probably—as a construct form that is 
followed by another subject (lost in the missing text) that begins with the A definite article (i.e. 
“anointed ones of the...”). Given that the space before the A is greater than expected if it belonged 
to the preceding letters, this interpretation remains possible. The second reference in 4Q521 9.3 
is too fragmentary for precise determination because the text at the end of the word is destroyed. 
The most interesting reference, in 4Q521 2 ii 1, reads mwa? (/msyhw), a form that is either 
singular or plural in meaning (“his anointed one” or, with defective spelling, “his anointed ones”). 
Whereas early interpretations focused almost entirely on the singular meaning and found 
references to either a Davidic or royal messianic figure, more support can be found today for the 
wider range of possibilities that takes the plural into account—a royal figure, priestly figure(s), 
or prophetic figure(s). 

Although further arguments can be made for a plural reading, it is difficult to run such an 
interpretation through 4Q521 as a whole. The various instances of the mwa lexeme might 
differ from one another in number and meaning; this possibility has not yet received sufficient 
attention. Further, scholars who allow a plural reading continue to dispute whether the anointed 
ones are priestly (as argued by Puech 1998 and Niebuhr 1998) or prophetic (as argued by 
Collins 1994; Becker 2007 and Zimmermann 1998). All these proposals, with their various 
emphases, require further detailed discussion, especially in view of how they relate to the 
notion of an eschatological prophet (in continuity with Moses or ELAn) and to 11QMelch 
(related to the use of Isa 61). 
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Micah, Book of 


Introduction. The book of Micah is one of the Twelve Minor Propuets, sixth in that collection 
in the HeBrew tradition, third in GREEK. It is attributed to “Micah of Moresheth” (Mic 1:1; 
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Jer 26:18), which means “Who is like YH(WH)?” (cf. 7:18) and presents itself as a PROPHECY 
concerning SAMARIA and Jerusalem. 

Although a literary structure is difficult to discern, the poetic nature of the text’s respective 
units is evident. After identifying itself as the “word of the Lord” to Micah concerning Samaria 
and Jerusalem (1:1), the book is divided into three parts. The first part (chs. 1-3) is a hymnic 
oracle of JUDGMENT against the nations and their leaders, while chapters 4—7 focus on what will 
happen in “the latter days.” In the first half, a hymnic announcement of the eschatological coming 
of the Lord (1:2—4) is followed by a series of denunciations against Samaria and Jerusalem 
(1:5-9) and against oppressors of the poor (2:1-11) who will be judged with ExiLe (1:10-16) 
while a remnant will be restored (2:12—13). It concludes with further accusations against the 
leaders of Jacob and Israel and deceitful prophets who will be judged from Zion (3:1—12). The 
second section (chs. 4—5) anticipates a reversal of fortunes for the oppressed: they, the “remnant” 
of Israel, will be cleansed from idolatry, restored to Mount Zion, and take revenge on their 
oppressors (4:1—5:6). The final section (chs. 6-7) combines themes from the foregoing chapters: 
it returns to the denunciation of wayward Israel and offers hope for triumph over injustices that 
are committed. New themes are struck as creation is called to bear witness to God’s faithfulness 
to Israel (6:1—5) and sacrifices are rendered ineffective because of injustice (6:6—8). The book 
ends in the prophet placing hope in the Lord for salvation (7:7—20). 


Critical Issues. Authorship. Discussion of “Micah” as author began in the mid-19" century 
when questions of the work’s literary unity and coherence gave rise to theories of different 
settings, initially focusing on the end (e.g. 6:1—7:6; 7:7—20) and subsequently the middle section 
as well (chs. 4—5; cf. Cuffey 2015: 8). Most scholars view Micah as a compilation of material that 
was brought into its present state through redaction during the postexilic period. 

Coherence. The composite nature of Micah creates problems in identifying any sense of 
coherence, structure, and setting (Smith 1984: 7). Much of the debate revolves around chapters 4 
and 5, dealing with the seemingly contradictory notions of hope (esp. Mic 4:9-5:6) and 
despondency (Mic 4:1—5; 5:10-14; Nielson 1954). Renaud (1964) viewed chapters 4—5 as a 
chiasm dating from the 5"-century sce setting of Jerusalem, though using earlier sources. Rather 
than a chiasm, Willis (1969) sees in these chapters a series of seven parallel units, each beginning 
with despair and concluding with hope for Israel. Others see a topical arrangement dealing with 
the remnant (4:6-8; 5:6-8 [ET 5:7—9]) at the center of judgment (3:1—12; 5:9-13 [ET 5:10—14]) 
and hope (4:1-5; 5:14 [ET 5:15]; Allen 1976: 257-61). Nonetheless, it should be noted that each 
of the three sections is introduced by the word “hear,” followed by alternating pronouncements 
of doom and expressions of hope. One can thus speak of a certain “connectedness of the text” 
(Cuffey 2015: 6) that resulted from redaction over the course of several centuries (Cuffey 2015: 
6, 322-27). 

Provenance and Date. The prophet comes from the village of Moresheth in Judah. The two 
sites today that scholars have identified with ancient Moresheth lie only 3 km apart. Both sites 
are less than 30 km southwest of Jerusalem in the Shephelah, the foothills between the coastal 
plain and the central highlands near the Philistine city of Gath. The village would have served as 
an outpost and have been an early target of attack from either the south or the west. The text 
places itself during the reigns of Jotham (742-735 sce), Ahaz, and Hezekiah (715—686 sce) in 
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Judah. Mention of Samaria (1:1, 6), idols (1:7; 5:12-13), Omri, and Ahab (6:16) may suggest a 
setting during the fall of Samaria in 722 Bce (Smith 1984: 5; cf. Mic 6:10-11; Amos 8:5-6) or the 
campaigns of Sennacherib (ca. 703 BCE; cf. 2 Kgs 18). The prophet denounces injustice (Mic 
2:1-2, 8-9; 3:2-3, 9-11; 7:2-6) and corrupted practices relating to worsHiP (1:7; 3:5-7, 11; 
5:11-13). 


Micah in the Second Temple Period. Textual Evidence. The earliest textual evidence for Micah 
comes from the Deap Sea ScrorLs. The extant Masoretic reconstructed text is replete with 
difficulties, including irregularities in grammar and syntax (e.g. 1:2, 9, 10; 3;10; 6:4; 7:13-15, 
19), vocalization (e.g. 1:8; 2:12; 3:10), and the omission (1:7; 2:6; 6:10) or addition (6:11) of 
words. A number of instances require emendation (esp. 1:5, 12; 4:10; 5:5[6]; 6:2, 9, 14; Smith 
1984: 9) facilitated by other witnesses. No full manuscripts of Micah have been recovered from 
Qumran, where it is attested only in pesharim and select quotations. 4Q82 (4QXII!) is an 
assortment of fragments from the Minor Prophets (dated to the end of the 1* cent. Bce), including 
Micah, the text of which generally follows the Masoretic (Fuller 1997: 313-15), though with 
exceptions—for example, regarding Micah 1:7, fragment 92 does not contain the Masoretic 
Text’s 7°09 291 (wkl psylyh, “and all her images”) and m (zwnh, “prostitute”); and compared 
with Micah 1:13, fragment 91 ii + 93-94 i 8-11 uniquely reads with the preposition  (/-) “to” 
with W377 (//kys). A text discovered at Wadi Murabba‘at contained all of Micah, as well as 
portions of the Minor Prophets from Joel 2:20 to Zechariah 1:4 (Mur 88; Milik 1961: 181-205). 
It preserves portions of Micah (e.g. 3:4—-6:7; 6:11-7:17), much of which is fragmentary, and 
generally follows the Masoretic Text, except for orthographic (77, Alk for 7217, hwlk [“walk’”] at 
2:7), auditory (8? [Z] for 1? [Aw], both /o [if] at 2:11), and copying variations (Na, b ryh “in 
a lion” for PND, k’ryh “as a lion” at 5:7). 

Greek Textual Evidence. In Greek Micah is among the Twelve Minor prophets which is 
generally regarded as the product of a single translator in Ecypt (Dines 2015: 439; Jones 1995: 
88-90; Ziegler 1934-1935) in the middle of the 2™ century sce. As such, it exhibits translational 
features similar to other books in that collection, such as “minuses” for clarification (Mic 1:11) 
or the use of different Greek words for a single Hebrew term (Mic 7:14). Greek Micah also shares 
with other books in that collection a greater stress than found in the Masoretic Text on “knowing” 
(ywooKko, gindsko) and “knowledge” (yv@otc, gnosis; Mic 4:9-11; 7:8; cf. Hos 9:2; 10:12; 
11:12; Hag 2:20[19]; cf. Dines 2015: 449). It also adjusts its Vorlage in a manner that enhances 
the text’s paraenetic function (e.g. Mic 4:2, 10; Dines 2015: 449) and heightens the antagonism 
toward Samaritans already found in the Masoretic Text (Hos 8:6; 13:2, 16; Amos 6:1; Mic 1:7-8; 
Dines 2015: 447). A striking feature of Greek Micah is its rendering at Micah 4:2: whereas the 
Hebrew reads, “that he (God) may teach us (the nations) his ways and we may walk in his paths” 
(NRSV), the Greek has “and they (Israel) will show us (the nations) his (God’s) ways and we will 
walk in his paths” (author’s translation). This adjustment suggests an exalted role for Jews as 
agents of divine instruction for the nations (cf. Zech 2:11; 8:20-23; 14:6; Dines 2015: 446). The 
Greek “Twelve Prophets” scroll from NAHAL HEvER (CAVE oF Horrors AND CAVE OF LETTERS) 
preserves text for all of Micah, but follows the Masoretic Text over the Septuagint translation 
tradition (Barthélemy 1963: 172-73; Tov 1990). 
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Citations and Reception. Excerpts from Micah (1:1—9; 6:14-16; 7:17; and possibly 4:13; 7:6, 
8-9, 17; cf. Barthélemy and Milik 1955: 77—80) are preserved in the fragmentary pesher of 1Q14 
(1QpMic). As other pEsSHARIM, 1Q14 identifies elements in the prophetic text with more recent 
figures known to the writer(s). For example, the pronouncement against “Samaria” in Micah 1:6a 
is linked to the judgment of the inimical “Spreader of Lies” (1Q14 8—10.3—5). Moreover, the 
meaning of Micah 1:6b is related to the activity of the “Teacher of Righteousness” who will 
instruct the Yahad (1Q14 8-10.6—-9). The manuscript 4Q168 also preserves fragmentary citations 
of Micah (4:8-12), such that Allegro also classified it as a pesher (Allegro 1968: 36 and pl. XII). 
There is, however, uncertainty about Allegro’s reconstruction of the text (Horgan 1979: 261-62). 
A manuscript associated with the Damascus DocuMENT (4Q271) cites Micah 7:2, corresponding 
to the Masoretic Text (except preserving 1099, r‘hw, “his neighbor” for wenx, ‘hyhw, “his 
brother’; cf. Baumgarten 1996: 178). 

Beyond further quotation from the book (e.g. Mic 2:10-11 in 4Q177 5-6.10), Micah is 
frequently alluded to among the Dead Sea Scrolls and other Second Temple literature. The 
following passages are especially prominent: 


Micah 1:3 (in 1 En. 1:3-7; T. Mos. 10:3); 

1:4 (in Jdt 16:15; 1 En. 52:6; 1QH® xii 34-35; xvi 33-34; Sib. Or. 3.680; 4 Ezra 8:23; 
13:4; Jos. Asen. 28:10); 

3:12 (in 4Q372 1.8); 

4:4 (in 1 Macc 14:12); 

4:13 (in 1QSb v 26); 

6:8 (in 4Q298 3—4 ii 6-8; 1QS v 3—4 par. 4Q256 ix 3-4; cf. 2 En. 45:3); 

6:11 (in Ps.-Phoc. 11-17); 

7:2 (CDA xvi 15); and 

7:6 (in Ahiqar 139). 


The brief account about Micah’s death in Lives oF THE ProrHeTS (6:1—2) claims that the prophet 
was killed by Joram for having rebuked his father Ahab and that Micah was buried in his own 
district. According to Josephus (Ant. 10.91—92), although Micah, as well as Jeremiah and other 
“prophets of God,” foretold the destruction of Jerusalem, he did not suffer any hardship at the 
hands of the king. In the New Testament citations from Micah, like those of other Minor Prophets, 
are merged with other texts (Dines 2015: 451). Micah 5:2 (along with 2 Kgdms 5:2) is cited in 
Matthew 2:5—6 in support of Bethlehem as the place of origin for the MessiAH. The strife that 
disciples of Jesus can anticipate from within their ramity (Matt 10:21-22; Mark 13:12; Luke 
21:16) likely alludes to Micah 7:6 (cf. Pss 41:9; 55:13). 
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Known only from the Qumran Deap SEA ScrorLs, the Micah Pesher (1QpMic; 4QpMic?) 
belongs to the PESHARIM, a group of sectarian commentaries on biblical books. Like other pesher 
texts from Qumran (e.g. 1QpHab, 4QpIsa**, 4QHos**, 4QpNah, 4QpPs’), it appears to have 
worked sequentially through the biblical text, interpreting its prophetic content in relation to the 
sectarian community itself—suggesting that the prophecy was in the process of fulfillment. The 
approach is formulaic; the base text is broken down into a series of short cited passages, each of 
which is followed by an interpretation introduced with Ww) (psrw, “Its interpretation ...”). 

The Micah Pesher is attested in one fragmentary copy from Qumran Cave | that consists of 
23 fragments (1Q14 = 1QpMic). Milik was responsible for both the preliminary publication 
(Milik 1952) and the editio princeps (Barthélemy and Milik 1955, 77-80 + Pl. XV). Though 
written in HEBREW in square script and dating to the latter part of the 1* century Bce, the 
Tetragrammaton appears in paleo-Hebrew (a feature also present in 1QpHab, 1 QpZeph, 4QpIsa*, 
and 4QpPs?). 

John Allegro later identified four fragments from Cave 4 as potentially belonging to a further 
copy (4Q168 = 4QpMic?; Allegro 1968: 36 + P1. XII). Since what remains of 4Q168 only attests 
a citation (Mic 4:8—12) without commentary, its pesher status is uncertain. Strugnell nevertheless 
considered Allegro’s identification “trés plausible” (Strugnell 1970: 204), noting that it is written 
by the same hand as one of the copies of the Hosea PEsHER (4Q167 = 4QpHos?). He further 
reassigned Allegro’s fragment 2 of 4Q168 to 4Q167, while adding 4Q167 fragments 9 and 36 to 
4Q168 (Strugnell 1970: 201-4; Horgan 1979: 261-63). 

The extant fragments of 1QpMic preserve citation of and/or commentary on Micah 1:2-9, 
6:14-16, 7:6—9 (?), and 7:17 (plus citation of Mic 4:8-12 in 4Q168). Milik’s arrangement of 
fragments 8—10 (Barthélemy and Milik 1955) results in a number of repeated citations (1:5a; 
1:5c; 1:6a) that are unusual and awkward; Horgan’s reconstruction (1979: 55—63), however, 
yields a more straightforward, sequential text. The fragmentary nature of the text makes 
restoration of the commentary difficult, but employment of sectarian terminology such as “the 
Teacher of Righteousness,” “the council of the Community/Yahad,” and “the elect” demonstrates 
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a close affinity with the interpretative strategies of other of the pesharim (see e.g. 1QpHab ix 
8-12). The “high places of Judah” (Mic 1:5) are here interpreted in reference to the Teacher 
while, according to Milik’s reconstruction, “Samaria” (Mic 1:5—6) is identified with “the Spouter 
of the Lie” (cf. e.g. 1QpHab x 9), though the latter reading is disputed by Carmignac (1962: 516; 
also Horgan 1979). Further terminological associations with other Qumran Yahad texts suggest 
a shared interpretative outlook governed by implicit/explicit lemmatic triggers (M. Collins 2009: 
157-61). The cited text of Micah moreover reflects some minor variations from the Masoretic 
Text (Ego, Lange, Lichtenberger, and De Troyer 2005: 89-111). 
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Miqsat Ma‘asé ha-Torah (MMT) 


Summary of Contents. Migqsat Ma‘asé ha-Torah, or 4QMMT, has been typically regarded as a 
sectarian polemical document written in the form of a letter and addressing an influential leader 
in Jerusalem. The document is frequently referred to in scholarly discussion as a “halakic letter,” 
and it is considered one of the most important documents for investigating the early history of 
the Qumran movement and the development of Jewish halakah in the late Second Temple period. 
Parts of the overall document are extant in six different manuscripts, 4Q394—399, which testifies 
to the importance of this work, at least for the Qumran movement. In addition, manuscript 4Q313 
has been tentatively identified as a possible manuscript of MMT in cryptic script. 

The official edition of the manuscripts of MMT, prepared by Qimron and Strugnell, was 
published in 1994. The edition also includes a composite text of the document that demonstrates 
its overall structure, though the form of the text is at least slightly different in each of the 
individual manuscripts. Significantly, von Weissenberg (2009) has since provided necessary 
modifications to the composite text of the epilogue of MMT. 

The document can be divided into four parts: (1) a lost opening formula, (2) an exposition of 
a calendar, (3) more than 20 halakot, and (4) an admonitory epilogue. The possible existence of 
an opening formula has been suggested by the editors and is largely based on the supposed letter 
genre of the document. Steudel has tentatively proposed that 4Q448 could contain this lost 
beginning but her suggestion has thus far remained largely undiscussed. The existence of a 
calendar section representing a 364-day solar calendar before the halakic section is likely found 
in 4Q394 (3a—4.1-3), but it has been widely questioned whether the calendar was originally part 
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Figure 3.28 4QMMT° (4Q396) frag. 2 containing halakic material (second half of 1* cent. BCE). 
Courtesy Israel Antiquities Authority (Photographer: Shai Halevi). 


of MMT and therefore whether any of the other manuscripts contained such a section (von 
Weissenberg 2009: 39-40). 

The halakic section, usually seen as the core of MMT, relates specific interpretations of a 
cluster of laws found in Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. The interpreted laws concern 
matters related to the Temple cult and ritual purity such as sacrifice, profane slaughter, individuals 
forbidden to enter the TEMPLE, JERUSALEM, and illegal marriages (Figure 3.28). The halakot have 
a tendency toward strictness; for instance, Schiffman (1994) has argued that they are representative 
of Sadducean halakah. The selected legal matters are suggestive of the importance of Jerusalem 
and the Temple for the writers as well as of the identity of the real or imagined addressee of the 
document. 

MMT concludes with an epilogue that attempts to persuade the addressee to accept and 
endorse the legal position of the writers over others. The epilogue also provides interpretations 
of authoritative traditions apparently shared by the authors and the addressee, this time largely on 
traditions concerning the history of the people. The structure of the overall document has affinities 
with the covenantal pattern used especially in Deuteronomy where specific laws are related first 
and then the consequences of obeying or disregarding them are presented by employing references 
to blessings and curses. 


Similarities with Other Second Temple Jewish Texts. MMT is a unique document in many 
ways, but its individual sections share a number of features with other works. The legal discourse 
has similarities not only with the biblical law codes but also with halakic disputes related, for 
instance, in the Gospels. The contents of many of the halakot are similar to sacrificial laws in the 
TEMPLE SCROLL, and they share many common principles employed in the Damascus DOCUMENT. 
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The 364-day solar calendar used in the calendar section is similar to what is found, for example, 
in Jubilees, 1 Enoch, and the Temple Scroll. The epilogue in turn has stylistic affinities with 
admonitory wisdom texts and interpretative traditions. 


Distinctions from Other Second Temple Jewish Texts. Qimron and Strugnell (1994) remarked 
that MMT is unique in language, style, and content. The HEBREW used in the document has been 
deemed to be closer to Mishnaic Hebrew than that used in other documents from Qumran (as, 
e.g. in the use of š- rather than the more common ‘aser in the DEAD SEA Scro.ts). The direct 
address of someone other than God in the second-person singular is rare in the Qumran corpus, 
and MMT is also special for the way in which the halakot of the group are presented in the 
halakic section. 

Due to its distinctive features, the genre of MMT has not been defined decisively. MMT is 
considered by most to be some kind of public letter or a treatise, either a real letter or perceived 
as such by the members of the Qumran movement. If the calendar section is a later addition to the 
document, it may indicate a perception of the document as illustrative of main differences 
between the movement and some other groups. 


Critical Issues. MMT has been an integral part of several scholarly discussions. It is a central 
piece of evidence for the development of Jewish halakah in the late Second Temple period and 
its relation to later rabbinic works. MMT also contributes to the discussion of the canon of the 
Hebrew Bible during this period. There is a reference to “the book of Moses and the books of the 
prophets and Davi[d ...]” in the epilogue (4Q397 14—21.9-11), and it is debated whether or not 
this is an allusion to a tripartite canon (Ulrich 2003). MMT is additionally discussed in New 
Testament scholarship for some stylistic connections with the letters of Paul (Doering 2014) as 
well as the use of the rare term “works of the law” (Epya vóuov, erga nomou) employed by PAUL 
in Romans and Galatians (e.g. Dunn 2005: 1—97). 

Most of the discussion surrounding MMT has revolved around its provenance and its use 
in the reconstruction of the history of the Qumran movement. The document has frequently 
been perceived as a letter written by the founders of the Qumran movement, or its predecessors, 
to a HIGH PRIEST in Jerusalem—perhaps one associated with the “Wicked Priest” referred to in 
other Dead Sea texts (Eshel 1996). The oldest manuscript of MMT is dated to about 75 BCE, 
but the document itself is older, usually placed in the middle of the 2" century BcE. The 
proposed date varies somewhat depending on who the document’s authors, addressee, and 
opponents of the authors’ views are perceived to be. These identifications are debated, but 
the work’s importance at Qumran implies a close connection between the authors of the 
document and the later movement. Noteworthy in this respect is that the document has 
nothing particularly sectarian in it, as it lacks technical terms used in the central texts of the 
Yahad movement. Instead, MMT portrays a more conciliatory attitude toward opponents and 
concern for the whole of Israel than the (probably later) clearly sectarian texts do. The 
addressee in turn is probably someone who has the power to change the Temple practices 
criticized in MMT. The document is thus an important witness both to the nature of disputes 
within Judaism in the 2™ century Bce and the formation of the diverse Jewish groups during 
this time. 
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Reception History. As stated, the importance of MMT for the later Qumran movement is 
shown by the number of extant manuscripts. In addition, some scholars take the mention of a 
document called “the Law and the Torah” sent by the Teacher of Righteousness to the Wicked 
Priest in the PsALMs PESHER (4Q171 1—10 iv 8-9) as a reference to MMT (see Eshel 1996: 
53-54). 
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Minor Prophets 


Introduction. The “Minor Prophets” (or the “Twelve” [wy n, try ‘sr] or the “Book of the 
Twelve”) is a collection of the twelve prophetic books which form the final section of the Latter 
Prophets in the Jewish Bible, following Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. In some early Christian 
Greek codices the Minor Prophets precede the Major Prophets, notably in Codex Vaticanus and 
Codex Alexandrinus. Modern Jewish and Christian Bibles place the Minor Prophets in accordance 
with the early Jewish tradition, which is identical to the position found in early manuscripts and 
in the earliest printed Hebrew Bibles. 

The designation “Minor Prophets” (minores Prophetae) is usually traced back to Augustine’s 
use of this term in his work, The City of God (ca. 426 ce). Augustine (Civ. 18:29) distinguished 
“the greater prophets” (among whom he includes Isaiah) from prophets “who are called the 
minor” on account of their comparative brevity (cf. Dods 1871: 249). The expression is, however, 
already used by Hilary of Poitiers (d. ca. 367 ce) in his Tractatus super Psalmos which may have 
been written as early as 357 ce (Zingerle 1891) (“... duodecim autem minores Prophetae ...”—... 
and of the twelve minor prophets ...”). It seems likely, then, that the expression was in use in 
Christian circles at least as early as the mid-4" century ce, well before Augustine explained the 
term. 
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The earliest indication of the existence of the collection of the Twelve is found in the book of 
BEN Sıra 49:10, dating from approximately 180 BcE: 


May the bones of the Twelve Prophets send forth new life from where they lie, for they 
comforted the people of Jacob and delivered them with confident hope. (NRSV) 


If this passage refers to a coherent collection, it also preserves the earliest name for the collection 
in HEBREW, simply “the Twelve Prophets” (237215 nwy miw, snym ‘sr h-nby’ym). (Ben Sira MS 
B 18:15). This title is echoed in the well-known baraita in Baba Batra 14b, which refers to “the 
Twelve” (wy miw, šnym ‘sr) and comes from the end of the 2" century ce. This name for the 
collection is later widespread in its ARAMaic form, WY "nN (try ‘sr). 

The internal order of the twelve Minor Prophets varies slightly between GREEK and Hebrew 
versions of the collection, though this variation is limited to the first six books. In the Hebrew 
version of the collection the order of the first six books is Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 
and Micah. By contrast, the order of the first six books in the Greek version is Hosea, Amos, 
Micah, Joel, Obadiah, and Jonah. 

It is difficult to give an overview of the content of the twelve Minor Prophets because the 
collection has a dual nature. On the one hand, the Minor Prophets is a collection of twelve 
individual books which range in date of composition from the mid-8" century BcE to the mid-5" 
century BCE and thus reflect very different historical and sociopolitical settings. On the other 
hand, there are multiple indications that the Twelve were treated as a single book: for instance, 
they were transmitted on a single scroll (attested from the middle of the 2™ cent. Bce), and the 
divisions between the Minor Prophets in the manuscripts did not follow the usual conventions for 
separating books. The Twelve may have been thought of as a single coherent collection from the 
early 2" century BcE—at least this is the common understanding of Ben Sira 49:10. Nevertheless, 
the exegetical writings of the Second Temple period only quote, comment on, or allude to 
individual books, and never interpret them collectively. 


Text and Reception in the Second Temple Period. The Hebrew text of the Minor Prophets is 
attested in over twelve manuscripts from the Second Temple period, many of which once 
contained all twelve prophetic books (on the nature of the “biblical” manuscripts of the Twelve, 
see Guillaume 2007; Brooke 2006: 21-25; Tov 2002: 142). In the case of those manuscripts 
which preserve the text of only one book, it is impossible to know whether or not they were 
complete scrolls of the Twelve. 

The following list gives all presently known Hebrew manuscripts and fragments of the Minor 
Prophets. 


Hebrew Published Fragments (in Chronological Order, Based on Paleography). 4Q76/4QXII* 
ca. 150 pce—frag. 1, Zech 14:18; frag. 2-22, Mal 2:10-3:24 (partially preserved); and Jon 1:1- 
3:2 (partially preserved). 

4Q77/4QXI ca. 150 sce—frag. 1, Zeph 1:1-2; frag. 2, Zeph 2:13-15; frag. 3, Zeph 3:19- 
Hag 1:2; frag. 4-5, Hag 2:24; The transition between Zephaniah and Haggai is preserved on 
frag. 3. 
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4Q78/4QXII ca. 75 BcE—frag. 1-2, Hos 2:13—15; frag. 3, Hos 3:2-4; frag. 4-7, Hos 4:1—5:1; 
frag. 8, Hos 13:3—10; frag. 9, Hos 13:15—14:6; frag. 10-12, Joel 1:10—2:1; frag. 13, Joel 2:8-10; 
frag. 14-17, Joel 2:10-23; frag. 18-20, Joel 4:6-21; frag. 21-23, Amos 2:11-3:7; frag. 24-29, 
Amos 3:8—4:2; frag. 30-33, Amos 6:13-7:16; frag. 34, Zeph 2:15—3:2; frag. 35, Mal 3:6-7? 

4Q79/4QXII¢ ca. 50 BcE—Hos 1:6-2:5 is partially preserved. 

4Q80/4QXII*° ca. 75-50 Bce—frag. 1, Hag 2:18-19; frag. 2, Hag 2:20-21; frag. 3, Zech 1:4—6; 
frag. 4-5, Zech 1:9-10, 13—14; frag. 6-7, Zech 2:10-14; frag. 8-13, Zech 3:2—-4:4; frag. 14-15, 
Zech 5:8-6:5; frag. 16, Zech 8:2—4; frag. 17, Zech 8:6-7; frag. 18, Zech 12:7-12. 

4Q81/4QXII ca. 50 Bce—Jonah 1:6-8, 10-16; Micah 5:1 are partially preserved. 

4Q82/4QXII£ ca. 30-1 Bce—In frag. 1-105 the following passages are partially preserved: 
Hos 2:1-5, 14-19, 22-25; 3:1-5; 4:1, 10-11, 13-14; 6:3-4, 8-11; 7:1, 13-16; 8:1; 9:1-4, 9-17; 
10:1-14; 11:2-11; 12:1-15; 13:1, 6-8(?), 11-13; 14:9-10; Joel 1:12-14; 2:2-13; 4:4-9, 11-14, 
17, 19-20; Amos 1:3-15; 2:1, 7-9, 15-16; 3:1-2; 4:4-9; 5:1-2, 9-18; 6:1-4, 6-14; 7:1, 7-12, 
14-17; 8:1-5, 11-14; 9:1, 6, 14-15; Obad 1-5, 8-12, 14-15; Jon 1:1-9; 2:3-11; 3:1-3; 4:5-11; 
Mic 1:7, 12—15; 2:3—4; 3:12; 4:1-2; 5:6-7; 7:2-3, 20; Nah 1:7-9; 2:9-11; 3:1-3, 17; Hab 2:4(?); 
Zeph 3:3-5; Zech 10:11—12; 11:1-2; 12:1-3. 

5Q4/5QAmos ca. 1* century ce—Amos 1:3-5 and perhaps Amos 1:2f are partially 
preserved. 

Mur88/MurXII ca. 135 ce—The following passages are partially preserved. Col. 11: Joel 2:26- 
4:16; col. iii: Amos 1:5—2:1; cols. iv—v missing; col. vi: only two letters; col. vii: Amos 7:3—8:7; 
col. viii: Amos 8:11-9:15; col. ix: Obad 1-21; col. x: Jon 1:1—3:2; col. xi: Jon 3:2—Mic 1:5; col. 
xii: Mic 1:5—3:4; col. xiii: Mic 3:44:12; col. xiv: Mic 4:12—6:7; col. xv: Mic 6:11-7:17; col. xvi: 
Mic 7:17—Nah 2:12; col. xvii: Nah 2:13-3:19; col. xviii: Hab 1:3—2:11; col. xix: Hab 2:18—Zeph 
1:1; col. xx: Zeph 1:11-3:6; col. xxi: Zeph 3:8—Hag 1:11; col. xxii: Hag 1:12-2:10; col. xxiii: 
Hag 2:12—Zech 1:4. 

MS Schøyen 4612/1 ca. 50-100 ce—The text partially preserved comes from Joel 4:1-5. 

DSS F.Amos! ca. 1* century BcE—F.Amos! consists of three small fragments, which preserve 
only 16 words or partial words from Amos 7:17-8:1. 


Hebrew Unpublished Fragments. Two further unpublished fragments of the Minor Prophets 
are known; they partially preserve Jonah 4:2—5 and Micah 1:5. 


Greek. The Greek version of the Twelve was probably completed by the middle of the 2" 
century BCE and was composed by a single translator who also may have worked on Septuagintal 
Jeremiah and Septuagintal Ezekiel (Dines 2004: 21—22). As mentioned above, the Septuagintal 
order of the first six books of the Twelve differs from the order in the Hebrew version. The 
Hebrew Vorlage of the Greek version seems to have been closely related to the proto-Masoretic 
form of the Hebrew text; nevertheless, in the second half of the 1“ century sce the Old Greek was 
revised toward a Hebrew text that was perhaps even closer to the proto—Masoretic Text. This 
revision is found in the manuscript 8HevXII gr, which was discovered in the NAHAL HEVER (CAVE 
oF Horrors AND CAVE OF LETTERS) in 1952 and in 1961. This scroll has been shown to have close 
affinities with the Greek versions of Symmachus, Aquila, Theodotion, and the Quinta (Tov 
1990: 158). 
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Exegetical Compositions. Seven of the twelve books of the collection are attested through 
quotations in ten surviving exegetical compositions from the Second Temple period. Eight of 
these are PESHARIM or commentaries and two are exegetical compositions which comment on 
sections of the book of Malachi. 


1QpHab 4Q168/4QpMic (?) 
1Q14/1QpMic 4Q169/4QpNah 
1Q15/1QpZeph 4Q170/4QpZeph 
4Q166/4QpHos* 4Q253a/4QCommMal 
4Q167/4QpHos? 5Q10/SQAprocryphal Malachi 


Quotations and Allusions in Jewish Literature from the Second Temple Period. The Minor 
Prophets are well attested in a broad range of Jewish writings from the Second Temple period 
(see Lange and Weigold 2011: 152-61), including the New Testament. Table 3.2 lists 35 
compositions which seem to either quote or allude to the text of one of the Minor Prophets. Most 
of these compositions are known only from Qumran, but note that the Damascus DocuMENT and 
Ben Sira also quote or allude to the text of books from the collection. There are approximately 
191 quotations and/or allusions to the text of one of the books of the Minor Prophets from these 
compositions. 


Table 3.2 Minor Prophets in the Dead Sea Scrolls 


1QM (1Q33) 4QNarrative and Poetic Composition’ (4Q372) 
1QH? 4QNon-Canonical Psalms A (4Q380) 

1QS (1Q28) 4Qpap para Kings (4Q382) 

1QSb (1Q28b) 4QapocrJerC* (4Q385a) 

4QRP? (4Q158) 4QapocrJerC? (4Q387) 

4Qpap plsa‘ (4Q163) 4QInstruction*! (4Q417, 418) 

4QpPsalms? (4Q171) 4QInstruction-like Composition B (4Q424) 
4QMidrEschat*(4Q174) 4QBarkhi Nafshi*“* (4Q434, 437, 438) 
4QTanhumim (4Q176) 4QExpo on the Patriarchs (4Q464) 
4QMidrEschat’ (4Q177) 4QRenewed Earth 

4QWords of Judgment (4Q238) 4QDibHam® (4Q504) 

4QapocrDan ar (4Q246) 4QMessianic Apocalypse (4Q521) 
4QCommMal (4Q253a) 4Qpap Vision? (4Q558) 

4QCommGen C (4Q254) 4QUnid. Text A ar (4Q562) 

4QMiscRules (4Q265) S5QapocrMal (5Q10) 

4QBer*94Q286) CD (4QD*/4Q266) 
4QMyst*(4Q299)4QAdmonFlood (4Q370) Ben Sira (ms A & ms B) 

4QNarrative and Poetic Composition? (4Q371) Tobit 
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Reception of the books of the Minor Prophets begins early in the Second Temple period, hence 
biblical compositions written or redacted in the Second Temple period frequently allude to or 
quote them. These references are listed in Table 3.3: 


Table 3.3 Reception of Minor Prophets in Biblical Compositions 


Hos 2:19 Zech 13:2 Amos 7:14 Zech 13:5 Hag 1:14 par. Ezra 1:5 
Hos 2:20 Zech 9:10 Amos 9:13 Joel 4:18 Hag 2:3 Ezra 3:12 
Hos 2:25 Zech 13:9 Obad 15 Joel 4:4 Zech 1:3—4 par. 2 Chr 30:6-7 
Hos 4:7 par. Ps 106:20 Obad 15 Joel 4:7 Zech 1:3 Mal 3:7 
Hos 5:14 par. Ps 50:22 Obad 17 Joel 3:5 Zech 4:10 par. 2 Chr 16:9 
Hos 7:16 par. Ps 78:57 Mic 1:4 par. Ps 97:5 Zech 6:12-13 par. Ezra 3:10 
Hos 9:3 Zech 10:19 Mic 3:7 Zech 13:4 Zech 8:102 Chr 15:5 
Hos 14:10 par. Ps 107:43 Mic 4:3 Joel 4:10 Zech 9:3 par. Job 27:16 
Joel 2:13 Jonah 4:2 Mic 5:9 Zech 9:10 Zech 9:8 par. Job 42:5 
Joel 2:14 Jonah 3:9 Nah 2:11 Joel 2:6 Zech 12:1 par. Mal 1:1 
Amos 1:1 Zech 14:5 Zeph 1:15 par. Job 30:3 Mal 1:1 par. Zech 12:1 
Amos 1:2 Joel 4:16 Zeph 1:15 par. Job 38:27 Mal 1:11 par. Ps 50:1 
Amos 1:6-8 Zech 9:5-6 Zeph 1:15 Joel 2:2 Mal 2:4, 8 par. Neh 13:29 
Amos 4:9 Hag 2:17 Zeph 3:14 Zech 9:9 Mal 3:23(22) Joel 3:4 
Amos 5:8 par. Job 9:9 Hag 1:10 Zech 8:12 


Among the very many allusions to and quotations of the Minor Prophets in the New Testament 
(for a full listing, see NA” 2012: 866-69), only two passages mention the Twelve by name: Acts 
2:16-21 (Joel 2:28—3:2a), and Romans 9:25 (Hos 1:10). 
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Mishnah 


The HesBreEw word “mishnah” (mwa, msnh) means both “second/secondary” and “repetition,” and 
the composition designated Mishnah is both. It is, so to speak, the second (perhaps also secondary) 
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Jewish law code (the first being the Torah given at Mount Sinai to Moses) and it is also considered 
part of the Jewish oral law so that in order to learn it, continuous repetition is required. Why a 
second law code was deemed necessary and what the oral law was understood to be require some 
explanation. 

The Mishnah was edited, according to most scholars, toward the end of the 2" century ce. 
The previous two centuries had been a time of upheaval for the Jewish people, who witnessed 
the destruction of the Second Temple and the failure of the Bar Kokhba revolt. The compilers 
of the Mishnah, headed by Rabbi Yehudah the Patriarch, saw their project as part of a move 
intended to ensure Jewish survival in the face of such dramatic drawbacks, failures, and 
national tragedies. Formally, however, the Mishnah has no author, though it records the names 
of many sages who participated in its creation. Rabbi Yehudah is mentioned in the same 
manner, and not very often. 

Another reason that Rabbi Yehudah the Patriarch commenced this particular project was that 
well over half a millennium after the Torah of Moses was sealed and canonized, it was thought 
to have left many loopholes in the law that needed to be filled. For example, the Torah of Moses 
does not know of a marriage document that a Jewish husband was expected to give his Jewish 
wife, but Jews had been using such documents at least from the 5" century sce (as evidenced 
from PAPyRI discovered in ELEPHANTINE, EGypt). The Mishnah fills this gap by devoting an entire 
section (Tractate Ketubbot) to Jewish marriage contracts. Another very different example is the 
laws of Sabbat. The Torah instructs the Jews to do no work on Sabbat, but does not specify what 
exactly qualifies as work. One chapter in the Torah forbids lighting fire on Sabbat (Num 15:32- 
36), but many questions—such as whether writing, or tearing paper, or walking are permitted— 
are left unanswered. The Mishnah in its Tractate Sabbat gives clear instructions in this realm. It 
defines 39 actions that should be considered work (m. Sabb. 7:2). Yet elsewhere in the Mishnah, 
the editors admit that the many laws of Sabbat are like mountains hanging by a hair because there 
is little from Scripture about them (m. Hag. 1:8). 

The rabbis who participated in creating the Mishnah did not claim that they had written a new 
law code. In fact, in one rabbinic tradition, in a dispute with the Sappucees, the rabbis declare 
that the writing down of laws in a book is forbidden (Megillat Ta‘anit [The Scroll of Fasting] to 
14" Tamuz). This is because the scholars who put the Mishnah together understood their endeavor 
as uncovering the oral Torah. A major component of rabbinic theology was the notion that at 
Sinai God had given Israel two separate Toroth (law codes), one written and one oral (see in an 
early midrash Sipra be-huqotai pereq 8:12 and in the BABYLONIAN TALMup [b. Sabb. 31a]). The 
written law code is there for everyone to read—it can be translated into other languages (like 
Greek) and can consequently be taken over by other peoples, who can “corrupt” it and make it 
their holy scripture (as the Christians had). By contrast, the oral Torah is passed from one 
generation to the next by word of mouth, and thus only initiates—those who have, among other 
things, learned the entire law code by heart—can know it. 

Even though the Mishnah is certainly a religious manifesto, it is not a dogmatic text. Although 
the rabbis who compiled the Mishnah did not allow themselves to dispute biblical law, much 
room for disagreement was legitimized as they sought to fill in the gaps left by the biblical text. 
The Mishnah records hundreds of disputes among its saces. This is perhaps the most unique 
characteristic of the Mishnah, and of all rabbinic texts that were created in its wake. 
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Although the rabbis who created the Mishnah never denied its intimate connection to the 
Torah of Moses, they wished to clarify that it was an independent work, not an exegetical 
composition that interprets the Torah. This was achieved first of all through its compositional 
structure. It did not follow the structure or order of the five books of Moses, but rather was 
divided into six orders, each order (Seder) devoted to a single topic. The editors of the Mishnah 
assumed that these six topics covered everything in a Jew’s life. The individual orders are as 
follows: 


Zeraim (seeds). This order is devoted to agricultural laws that govern a Jew’s life, such as 
laying the land fallow every seven years (Sebi’it), the obligation to put aside a tenth of the 
produce for the Levites (Ma ‘aserot), the prohibition to harvest fruits in the first three years of a 
tree’s life (‘Orlah) and the duty to lay aside a corner of the field unharvested for the poor (Pe ’ah). 
For each of these topics a subdivision of the order was created, called a tractate (massehet). There 
are eleven tractates in the Order of Seeds. 


Mo‘ed (festival). This order is all about Jewish festivals, beginning with the Sabbat and 
continuing through the entire yearly cycle: Ros Hassanah (New Year); Yom Kippur (Day of 
Atonement); Purim; Pesah (Passover); and so on. Here again a whole tractate is devoted to each 
of the festivals. There are twelve tractates in the Order of Festivals, and they describe in great 
detail rituals and daily practices that make a person distinctly Jewish. 


Našim (women). This order is devoted to the contractual relationship between men and woMEN— 
how the union between persons of the two sexes is realized and how it is dissolved. It deals with 
betrothal (Qiddusin), marriage contracts (Ketubbot), suspected adultery (Sofah), and cases of 
divorce (Gittin). A tractate is devoted to each of these issues, totaling seven in this order. 


Neziqin (damages). This order is devoted to issues of civil and criminal law, and even though it 
is not particularly Jewish in content, it is part of the Jewish law code because it has as its basis 
the biblical injunctions on civil and criminal law. Thus, it has an entire tractate devoted to Jewish 
law courts (Sanhedrin) and their jurisprudence (e.g. who may it put to death and how). The first 
three large tractates of the order are subdivisions of one major tractate that was initially called the 
Tractate of Damages. It is not always evident how the other seven tractates of the order relate to 
these three or to one another. 


QodaSsim (holies). This order is mostly devoted to the Temple cult, and largely was redundant 
by the time the Mishnah was compiled, since the Temple had been standing in ruins for well over 
a century. The order includes, for example, a tractate devoted to animal sacrifices (Zebahim) and 
another to meal offerings (Menahot). It even includes one tractate that merely describes the 
Temple layout (Middot). There are ten tractates in this order. 


Toharot (purities). This order focuses upon the principles that govern purity laws in Judaism, 
building off of the extensive descriptions in the biblical Book or Leviticus. Purity is a preferred 
state that is an absolute requirement of the priests serving in the Temple, Jerusalem, but also 
spills over to other realms of Jewish life. The most noxious source of impurity is a human corpse, 
which can impart impurity to objects (like utensils—Kelim) or persons. The order deals with 
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sources of impurity, such as skin diseases (Nega’im) or menstruation (Niddah), and with the 
means to purify oneself, either through immersion (Migwa’of) or through sprinkling with water 
mixed with the ashes of the red cow (Parah). The destruction of the Temple meant that much of 
the contents of this order were redundant, except the practices of menstrual purity, which 
remained in place. There are twelve tractates in this order. 

The Mishnah, which was transmitted orally in its first 600 years of existence (there is no 
evidence of written Mishnah before the composition of the documents discovered in the Cairo 
Genizah [ca. 9" cent. cE]), increased in importance as rabbinic Judaism steadily became the 
dominant form of Judaism. Almost immediately after the Mishnah’s compilation, three separate 
commentaries were created for it. The earliest one—the Toserta—looks like a longer, more 
elaborate Mishnah, and in fact serves to complement it, to explain it, but also to dispute it. The 
two Talmudim—one compiled in the land of Israel and mistakenly designated JERUSALEM 
TaLMup—was edited about the beginning of the 5" century. It includes commentaries on most of 
the tractates of four orders, but has no commentary on the Orders Qodasim (holies) and Toharot 
(purities), probably because these orders had less relevance to Jewish law after the destruction of 
the Temple. The second Talmud, the Babylonian Talmud, was edited in the Jewish diaspora 
communities of Mesopotamia. It was closed more or less in the 6" century and also includes 
commentaries on four orders. It does not comment on the Order of Zera ‘im (seeds) because this 
order deals with laws that are mostly applicable only in the agricultural setting of the land of 
Israel, and not in Babylonia. It also does not include a commentary on the Order of Toharot, 
probably for the same reasons that the Jerusalem Talmud omits one (though following this logic, 
the BABYLONIAN TALMUD should not have included a commentary on the Order of Qodasim, but it 
does). The Babylonian Talmud gained recognition over the years in Jewish communities the 
world over, and one could argue that it, together with the Mishnah, became the second Jewish 
canon. 
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Moses, Assumption of 


The Assumption of Moses, also known as the Testament of Moses, contains Moses’ final speech 
to his successor JosHua. The work purports to document Moses’ predictions of events that would 
occur following his death up to the day of supGMENT. Much of the book’s content and language 
is taken from Deuteronomy 31—34. Written by an unknown author in Jerusalem, or elsewhere in 
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PALesTINE, the Assumption of Moses exists only in an incomplete, partly illegible 6"-century cE 
Latın manuscript in the Ambrosian Library in Milan, Italy. The manuscript is a palimpsest that 
was used to copy a later Christian work. Significant portions of the Assumption of Moses are 
unreadable. 

The Assumption of Moses closely follows the outline of Deuteronomy. The extant text is 
missing the first lines and a possible title. It begins with Moses giving a propHEcY to Joshua 
about Israel’s future (ch. 1). Moses then delivers a pseudo-historical prophecy that includes a 
description of Israel’s history from Joshua’s conquest to the Babylonian ExILE (chs. 2—4). In 
this section the author highlights the fall of Jerusalem and the return of the twelve tribes from 
their exile. Moses ends with a description of the rebuilding of Jerusalem. The next section (chs. 
5-6) recounts the reign of a petulant king and his sons, and tribulations that would take place 
in the near future. This section reflects events of the Maccabean period and blames hellenized 
priests and the Hasmonean rulers for Apostasy and for profaning the Temple, Jerusalem. Their 
misrule would culminate with the partial destruction of the Temple and the persecution and 
deaths of many faithful. These traumatic events precede the final exaltation of Israel (chs. 
7-10). Before this occurs, however, a Levite named Taxo and his seven sons would retreat into 
a cave and prepare to die to avoid transgressing the law. Because Taxo and his sons are the only 
priests who remain faithful to the law, the author describes them as qualified to act as intercessors 
for the nation of Israel. The author alludes to the death of Taxo and his sons, which would 
provoke God to intercede by defeating the devil and ushering in an era of peace and justice. The 
meaning of Taxo’s name is uncertain, and scholars debate whether he is a person, a symbolic 
representation of Moses, or an angel. The final chapters (11—12) that describe Israel’s exaltation 
are somewhat difficult to understand because of their fragmentary preservation. The document 
ends in the middle of a sentence. It is uncertain how much of the Assumption of Moses is 
missing. 

Mistakes in the Latin text of the Assumption of Moses suggest it was translated from a GREEK 
edition. The Greek text was possibly translated from a HEBREW or an ARAMAIC original. It is 
uncertain whether the numerous references in Christian literature to an “Assumption of Moses” 
and a “Testament of Moses” indicate that the composition circulated under different names, or 
whether these two texts were at some point in antiquity combined. Our extant text most resembles 
the testament genre of literature since it is a farewell scene delivered by a person about to die. 
Although the Assumption of Moses does not contain an actual assumption of Moses into heaven, 
the 5"-century ce Christian writer Gelasius of Cyzicenus preserves a quotation that apparently 
came from the lost ending of the book that indicates it once contained a dispute between the angel 
Michael and the devil over the disposition of Moses’ body. Although there are no Jewish 
references to the composition, a possible quotation from a lost portion of the Assumption of 
Moses in Jude 9, and the many canonical lists that include the book, suggests that it was once 
quite influential among early Christians. The Assumption of Moses is reminiscent of several 
Dean SEA ScrOLLs (1Q22; 4Q374; 4Q377; 4Q378) that also contain post-biblical traditions about 
Moses. 

The sectarian affiliation of the author of the Assumption of Moses is uncertain. Scholars have 
nevertheless attempted to identify the writer as a Pharisee, a Sadducee, an Essene, a Zealot, a 
Samaritan, or a member of some unknown Jewish sectarian community. The book’s focus on 
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Jerusalem suggests that it was likely written in that city. The author is concerned with the Temple 
and its offerings, both of which he believes the current priests have defiled (5:4). This suggests 
the composition emanated from some community that was greatly concerned for the present state 
of the Temple and which rejected the efficacy of its present sacrificial rites. The theological 
perspective of the work has been described as a mix of apocalyptic determinism combined with 
the Deuteronomic view that God will punish the wicked and reward the righteous. Although 
determinism dominates the book, the text’s description of Taxo as a righteous martyr who 
provokes God’s vengeance is unique. It is uncertain whether some of the apparent theological 
contradictions in the Assumption of Moses reflect the views of a single author, or whether the 
book was expanded over time to explain later historical events in Jerusalem. Portions of the book, 
especially the story of Taxo, may have been inspired by stories of martyrdom and persecution in 
1, 2, and 4 Maccabees. 

The date of the Assumption of Moses is unknown. It is uncertain whether a single author 
wrote it, or whether it was updated during the Herodian period with the addition of chapters 
5—6. In its present form the Assumption of Moses clearly postdates HERoD THE GREAT since the 
“34”-year reign of the “petulant king” in the fifth chapter matches the duration of Herod the 
Great’s time in office (37-4 BcE) as recorded by JosEpHus (Ant. 17.191). The subsequent 
reference to Herod’s children, whom the author predicts will rule for “shorter periods of time” 
than their father, clearly alludes to his sons Antipas (4 Bce—39 ce), Philip (4 BcE—-34 cE), and 
Archelaus (4 BcE—6 cE). Since the author expects their imminent demise, one of more of these 
children of Herod were reigning at the time of the text’s composition. The only other certain 
historical reference in the book is to the intervention of P. Quinctilius Varus following an 
insurrection in 4 Bce at the time of Herod’s death. His Roman forces partially burned the 
Temple to restore order (6:8—9). If the Assumption of Moses was updated, the earliest sections 
of the book may date to around 165 Bce when Antiochus IV EpiPHANEs persecuted the Jews. 
Because the work mentions the reign of Herod and his sons, it is possible that the author 
incorporated earlier sources that were written during the period of the Maccabean revolt. There 
is no evidence that the Assumption of Moses influenced any other Second Temple period 
Jewish text. 
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Nabonidus, Prayer of (4Q242/4QPrNab) 


In 1956 Milik published four fragments of a then-unknown Aramaic work from QUMRAN, 
“Prière du Nabonid” (Prayer of Nabonidus)—three fragments of the first column and one of 
a later column (Milik 1956: 407-15). Six years later, Meyer added a further fragment 
(Meyer 1962) that had already been noted by Milik in an addendum. Fragment 1, by far the 
largest, is from the beginning of the scroll, and preserves the top and right margins of the first 
column. Since the “official” publication of the manuscript in Discoveries in the Judaean 
Desert by J. Collins (1996: 83—93), the work has been commonly referred to as 4QPrNab ar 
or 4Q242. 


Summary of Contents. The preserved text is fragmentary, albeit strikingly repetitive. It is 
difficult to grasp the essence of its content or the course of events. Fragment | preserves what 
may be the title of the work: “the words of the prayer which Nabonidus [Nabonay] prayed.” 
However, judging from the preserved text, the Prayer of Nabonidus is not a prayer in the strict 
sense, but rather a wisdom or COURT TALE (cf. already Meyer 1962). 

4Q24? contains a first-person account about the divine punishment of Nabonidus (presumably 
the last king of Babylon, 556-539 sce) with his subsequent REPENTANCE and recovery from 
disease. A diviner, characterized as a Jew, plays a part in the narrative, but due to the text’s 
fragmentary state, his role is not evident. 


Similarities to and Distinctions from Other Second Temple Texts. Judging from the 
amount of text that is actually preserved, it may come as a surprise that the Prayer of 
Nabonidus is commonly regarded as a missing link between Babylonian traditions and the 
biblical Book oF Danie (e.g. Collins 2013: 1604). At least such a perspective presupposes a 
deliberate “Danielic” approach to 4Q242. Ever since its first publication, there has been a 
tendency to treat the Prayer of Nabonidus as a Danielic composition. It has boldly been 
described as an older—even the original!—version of Daniel 4, despite there being no 
substantial overlaps between the texts (Fröhlich 1996: 28—32). By contrast, there has been 
limited interest in 4Q242 in its own right, and this constitutes a major methodological 
problem. Generally, the book of Daniel tends to be used as a template that ties up loose ends, 
and strongly affects both reconstructions and translations. 


Critical Issues. Date. According to Milik, the writing belongs to the transition period between 
Hasmonean and Herodian times (the second half of the 1* cent. Bce; Milik 1956: 407). Cross 
dates it somewhat earlier (Hasmonean period; 75—50 Bce; Cross 2003: 180). The composition 
most likely stems from the late 2™ or early 1* century BCE. 

Reconstruction. Milik and Cross disagree on the placement of fragments 2-3 relative to 
fragment 1. The core of the problem is the ink traces at the end of the first line of fragment 1. 
These traces have been thought by some to belong to an aleph (Milik and seemingly most scholars 
up to 1984) and by others to represent a blot or smeared ink resulting from a scribal lapse (Cross 
2003: 178; Collins 1996: 84). Photographic evidence (most recently The Leon Levy Dead Sea 
Scrolls Digital Library) supports Milik; the traces correspond to an aleph. Accordingly, the 
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reduction of the “gaps” between fragment | and fragments 2—3—introduced by Cross (2003) and 
supported by Collins (2013)—is incompatible with the material evidence. 
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Nahum, Book of 


Content. Nahum is the seventh book in the collection of the Twelve Minor Proruets. In the 
Masoretic Text of the Twelve, Nahum follows Micah, but in the GREEK Septuagint, Nahum follows 
Jonah. The book of the prophet Nahum consists of only three chapters with a total of 47 verses. 
Nahum 2:1-14 in the Heerew text corresponds to 1:15-2:13 in English versions. The superscription 
of the book identifies it as an oracle concerning Nineveh, the capital of Assyria, and as the vision of 
Nahum of Elgosh. The focus of this short composition is the fall of Assyria in the 7" century BCE 
and the power of Yahweh the god of Israel, whom the writer presents as responsible for the 
destruction of Nineveh. In Nahum 3:8, the fall of Nineveh is ironically paralleled to the fall of the 
Egyptian city of Thebes to the Assyrian ruler Ashurbanipal in 664 sce. Scholars agree that Nahum 
1:2-8 preserves a partial acrostic poem which runs from the letters aleph through kaph. The poem 
describes the power of Yahweh, the divine warrior (cf. Renz 2009). 


Text and Reception in the Second Temple Period 


Biblical Manuscripts. The earliest witness to the Hebrew text of Nahum is found in a biblical 
manuscript from Cave 4 at QumrRAN, 4Q82/4QXII&, from approximately 50 Bce. This relatively 
large but poorly preserved manuscript was probably originally a complete scroll of the Twelve. It 
partially preserves Nahum 1:7—9; 2:9-11; and 3:1-3, 17. The text is very close to the form of the 
traditional Hebrew text, the Masoretic Text, showing only one possible variant at Nahum 2:9 in 
agreement with the Greek version, where the traditional Hebrew text preserves an awkward reading. 

The Hebrew text of Nahum is also preserved in the scroll of the Twelve Minor Prophets from the 
Wani Mvurassa ‘AT (Mur 88), which dates to approximately 132 ce, the time of the Bar Kokhba revolt. 
This manuscript is an early witness to the proto-Masoretic form of the Hebrew text. Although 
originally the entire book of Nahum was found on this scroll, unfortunately the damage to the scroll 
means that the preserved text of Nahum has numerous gaps. There are approximately twelve variants 
found in this early copy of the text of Nahum. Of these, seven are variations in spelling. 

The book of Nahum is also well attested in Greek in this time period. The Greek version, 
sometimes referred to as the Septuagint, is complete and probably dates to approximately 150 Bce. 
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In addition to the Old Greek version, the book of Nahum is also attested in a scroll found in 
NAHAL HEVER (CAVE OF Horrors AND CAVE OF LETTERS) which dates to the second half of the 1* 
century BCE, ca. 50-1 Bce (8HevXIIgr). This scroll preserves in partial form Nahum 1:13-14; 
2:5-10, 13-14; and 3:3, 6-17. The Nahal Hever (Cave or Horrors AND CAVE OF LETTERS) scroll 
of the Minor Prophets represents a revision of the Old Greek translation to bring the older Greek 
version into closer conformity with the Hebrew text which was viewed as authoritative at that 
time, probably a Hebrew text close to but not identical with the proto-Masoretic text. The Nahal 
Hever (CAVE oF Horrors AND CAVE OF LETTERS) scroll of the Twelve is a very important source 
of information about the history of the text of the Bible in both Hebrew and Greek. 


Non-Biblical Manuscripts. In addition to the numerous witnesses to the text of the book of 
Nahum in both Hebrew and Greek during the Second Temple period, the Hebrew text of Nahum 
is also attested in numerous non-biblical compositions from this period. Most famously, 
4Q169/4QpNahum is a Hebrew composition, a pesher, or commentary, based on the book of 
Nahum. 4Q169 dates from approximately 50-25 sce, and thus provides additional evidence for 
the Hebrew text of Nahum from approximately the same period as 4Q82. 4Q Nanum PESHER 
(= 4Q169) partially preserves Nahum 1:3-6; 2:12-14; 3:1-12, 14 (?). It is an exegetical 
composition with a complicated redactional history which uses various exegetical techniques to 
bring the 8"-century BcE oracles of Nahum into the writer’s present, probably the 1* century BCE 
after the time of Pompey’s invasion of ancient PALEsTINE (Doudna 2001; Berrin [Tsoref] 2004). 
The Nahum Pesher is an important source for historical information on the Jewish group at 
Qumran, since at least two historical figures are mentioned by name: Demetrius, probably 
Demetrius III Eukarios, the king of Seluecid Syria who invaded ancient Palestine in 88 Bce (see 
the suggested reconstruction in Wise, Abegg, and Cook 1996: 215-16), and the “Lion of Wrath,” 
probably the Jewish ruler ALEXANDER JANNAEUS (103-76 Bce). The Nahum Pesher also mentions 
the “Kittim,” which probably refers to the Romans who conquered Palestine in 63 BCE. 


Quotations and Allusions in Jewish Literature from the Second Temple Period. The reception 
of Nahum begins early in the Second Temple period with an allusion to Nahum 2:11 in Joel 2:6. 

Nahum is well attested in Jewish writings from later in the Second Temple period, as can be 
seen in the following list of quotations and/or allusions to various passages of the book (Lange 
and Weigold 2011: 157). 


Nahum 1:2 CD A ix:5 par. 4QD* (4Q270) 6 iii 19 
Nahum 1:3 4QDibHam: (4Q504) iii (6) 14 

Nahum 2:2-3:19 Tobit 14:4 (4QTob* ar [4Q198]) 

Nahum 2:2 1QH* x 9-10 (ii 7-8) 

Nahum 2:2 1QM (1Q33) xiv 6-7 

Nahum 2:11 1QH® xviii 35 (x 33) 

Nahum 2:11 4QMidrEschat’ (4Q177) 10.1-4, 14, 24, 31) 
Nahum 3:3 1QM (1Q33) vi 3 

Nahum 3:3 1QM (1Q33) vi 2 

Nahum 3:8—10 4QapocrJer C? (4Q385a) 17a-e ii 4-9 
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LIVES OF THE PROPHETS presents Nahum as the prophet who followed Jonah in his announcement 
of Nineveh’s imminent destruction and states that he died in his own field (Schwemer 1996: 
84-92). 
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Nahum, Pesher of 


Nahum Pesher is a commentary on the biblical Book or NAHUM, one of the Twelve Minor PROPHETS. 
It survives in a single manuscript from QuMRAN Cave 4 that preserves five extant columns of text 
on four large fragments and on a smaller fragment from a subsequent column (Allegro 1968; 
Horgan 1979, 2002). The manuscript’s Herodian script indicates that it was copied shortly after 
the original composition, since most scholars associate the latest historical allusions in the work 
with Pompey’s violent takeover of Jerusalem in 63 Bce (cf. e.g. Doudna 2001: 639-74; [Berrin] 
Tzoref 2004: 267-76). Like the other “continuous PESHARIM” found in the caves of Qumran, 
Nahum Pesher applies the ancient prophetic baseed text to contemporary events. It interprets the 
vivid biblical oracles against Assyria as predictions of the downfall of the adversaries of the 
author’s own community, particularly rival leaders in Jerusalem. These opponents are identified 
by means of sobriquets, including the group-names “Ephraim” (equated with the “Seekers after 
Smooth Things”) and “Manasseh,” and an individual identified as the “Lion of Wrath.” 


Outline. Most of the text preserved in the first extant column consists of quotations (lemmas) 
from Nahum 1:3—6. The interspersed comments interpret God’s powerful manifestations in 
nature in the biblical text as divine retribution against contemporary political enemies. 

The next preserved section of the pesher applies the metaphorical depiction of Assyria as a 
predatory lion in Nahum 2:12-14 to internal conflict in Jerusalem. The key factions consist of a 
figure designated as the “Lion of Wrath,” who is generally identified as the Hasmonean king 
ALEXANDER JANNAEUS (ruled 103-76 Bce), and of his opponents, the “Seekers after Smooth 
Things,” who are possibly to be associated with the PHARIsEEs (cf. Josephus, Ant. 13.372-383). 

The following pericope focuses on the terrifyingly graphic description of the predicted 
destruction of Nineveh in Nahum 3:1-3 and on the harlot metaphor in 3:4—7. The corresponding 
reality to which the pesher points is the bloody defeat of “the city of Ephraim, the Seekers after 
Smooth Things in the End of Days,” whose demagoguery had led the people into sin and 
destruction. This is most likely a reference to Pompey’s crushing of Jerusalem in 63 BCE as an 
outcome of the civil war between the Hasmoneans Hyrcanus IJ and Aristobulus II, following the 
disputed succession of their mother Salome Alexandra (76—67 sce. Cf. Josephus, Ant. 13.398— 
14.79; War 1.117-159). 

The last preserved section of the pesher applies the destruction of Thebes in Nahum 3:8-12 to 
the downfall of “Manasseh” (on which see below). A small fragment remains of a subsequent 
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column, with remnants of a pesher, presumably relating to Nahum 3:12, and a citation of Nahum 
3:14. 

Nahum Pesher is most similar to HABAKKUK PESHER in both form and content. In addition, it 
shares many features also with the less well-preserved “continuous pesharim” on Hosea, Psalms, 
and Isaiah, as well as with “thematic pesharim” such as 4QFlorilegium, 4QCatena A, 4QCatena 
B, and 11QMelchizedek. Both Nahum Pesher and Habakkuk Pesher consist of balanced 
consecutive units in which the citation of sequential biblical prophetic text is followed by a 
contemporizing interpretation that relates to the fulfillment of the divine word. As commentaries 
that explicitly cite their based texts, the pesharim also provide text-critical information about the 
cited texts, and offer insight into the authoritative status of books that later became part of the 
Hebrew Bible. 

The pesharim are important sources for ascertaining some of the socioreligious 
factionalism in JupEA during the Second Temple era. A dualistic worldview dominates their 
interpretation of both scripture and history as authors sought to demonstrate divine retribution 
of sinners and to affirm a belief in the imminent eschatological salvation of their own elect 
righteous community. Both Nahum Pesher and Habakkuk Pesher also refer to the “Kittim,” 
most likely the Romans, as gentile enemies, and both voice opposition to the Jerusalem 
establishment, singling out the corruption of the Jerusalem PRIESTHOOD and the susceptibility 
of the people to deceitful spiritual leaders. The Qumran pesharim use linguistic devices such 
as paraphrase, wordplay, and intertextual associations to link their comments to the biblical 
citations. The influence of the books of Daniel and Isaiah has been discerned in Nahum 
Pesher, along with a possible reference to Deuteronomy 21:22—23 (see below). The pesharim 
draw on a common vocabulary found in other “core sectarian” texts of the Qumran corpus 
that reflect a particular socioreligious identity (Dimant 2011). The pesharim develop earlier 
usage of biblically based expressions in sectarian texts such as the Damascus DocuMENT and 
the Hopayor and convert these into fixed technical sobriquets or technical expressions 
(Davies 1987: 71). 

The frequent use of epithets rather than historical names makes it difficult to use the pesharim 
as a source for historical information; thus, the explicit mention in Nahum Pesher of historical 
figures such as the Seleucid kings Demetrius and Antiochus stands out as unusual. Nevertheless, 
earlier scholarship attempted to map the epithets of pesharim—e.g. “Judah” and “Ephraim” (in 
Nahum Pesher, PsALMs PEsHER A [4Q171], Hosea PESHER [4Q166—167], and Damascus Document) 
and ‘“‘Manasseh” (Nahum Pesher and Psalms Pesher A) onto Josephus’ tri-partite schema of 
ancient Jewish groups, corresponding, respectively, to Essenes, Pharisees, and SADDUCEES. Today 
there is no longer consensus about a straightforward identification of the Qumran Community, or 
communities, as Essenes. Although Josephus’ three-sect model remains the standard framework 
for discussions of the identifications of the tribal epithets in Nahum Pesher and their historical 
analogs, it is treated as a problematic construction, the precision of which is often questioned. 
Some of the relevant characteristics attributed to “Ephraim” in Nahum Pesher are an assertion of 
that group’s popularity among the masses while the author accuses it of deception and hypocrisy 
(“Seekers after Smooth Things”; cf. 4Q169 3—4 ii 2). These features largely align with descriptions 
of the Pharisees in Josephus (esp. J.W. 2.166; Ant. 13.288, 298, 401), the New Testament, and 
later talmudic literature. 
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The Lion of Wrath. The most controversial passage in Nahum Pesher concerns a figure called 
“Lion of Wrath” (an7 13, kpyr hhron; 4Q169 3—4 i 5—6), an epithet also found in Hosea Pesher 
(4Q167 2.2). In both compositions, the biblical base-texts feature references to lions, and in both 
cases, the term most likely refers to the Hasmonean king and HIGH PRIEST, Alexander Jannaeus. In 
Nahum Pesher, the Lion of Wrath is said to “hang men alive” (4Q169 3—4 i 7-8), which is 
generally understood as a reference to Jannaeus’ CRUCIFIXION of his Jewish opponents as described 
by Josepuus (Ant. 13.380; J.W. 1.197). Scholars disagree over the reconstruction of the damaged 
lines of this passage, and debate whether the original text condemned or condoned Jannaeus’ 
dramatic execution of his enemies, and whether echoes with the TEMPLE ScroLL and Deuteronomy 
21:22 indicate a reference to legal precedent. Attempts to use another Qumran text (4Q448) to 
shed light on the pesher have not been determinative, as there is disagreement about whether the 
prayer concerning “King Jonathan” in this manuscript supports or condemns the king, and 
whether that king is in fact Jannaeus (cf. [Berrin] Tzoref 2004: 107-9). Taken on its own terms, 
the concern of Nahum Pesher is to demonstrate how the execution of the insurgents functioned 
as fulfillment of divine propHecy. Ian (2001) has noted a possible connection between the 
“lionesses” and “cubs” in the biblical baseed text and the application to the crucifixion since 
Josephus’ description specifies that Jannaeus “ordered the throats of their children and wives to 
be cut before the eyes” of these rebels, and notes that this spectacle took place as the king “was 
feasting with his concubines, in the sight of all the city.” 

Psalm 2 of the PsALMs oF SOLoMoN has been identified as a parallel theological response to the 
devastating impact of Pompey’s attack on Jerusalem, probably composed in a different 
socioreligious circle. Like the pesher, the psalm attributes the cataclysmic event to divine 
punishment of hypocritical sinners. Both works use the occasion of national suffering as an 
impetus for an affirmation of trust in God expressing confidence in the ultimate triumph of the 
truly righteous elect. 
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Naphtali, Testament of (4Q215) 


Three fragments of the Testament of Naphtali were preserved on PAM plate 43.237 and edited 
in Discoveries in the Judaean Desert 17, 73—82. The document is written in HEBrew in a Herodian 
hand, and thus was copied in the latter part of the 1* century BCE. 
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Eleven lines of sequential but fragmentary text survive, relating two separate incidents. The 
first is the birth and naming of Zilpah and Bilhah, Leah’s and Rachel’s maids and JAcos’s 
concubines (Gen 29:29). According to this text they are sisters. The second incident relates how 
Laban gave Hannah, Bilhah’s mother, to Jacob and also mentions the birth of Dan. Bilhah’s 
father was named ’ Ahiyot, and he was the brother of Deborah, Rebecca’s nurse who is mentioned 
in Genesis 35:8. The names ’Ahiyot and Hannah are not found in Genesis and, indeed, the name 
’Ahiyot is unparalleled, though there are other names formed in the same way. A blank line 
following the first incident doubtless marks the end of that narrative unit. 

This fragment is drawn from a detailed narrative containing apocryphal elements. It is narrated 
in the first person by Naphtali, who refers to Bilhah and Jacob as “my mother” and “my father.” 
In addition to providing a glimpse of a “parabiblical” story about Naphtali, several significant 
implications emerge from this tantalizing find. 

In the GREEK Testament of Naphtali, included in the TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS, 
Naphtali tells of his own birth by Bilhah and his relationship to Rachel (T. Naph. 1:6-8). He also 
relates his mother’s family origin, and many of the details match those found in 4Q215. Further, 
the mother’s name, Aina, is similar to Hannah in 4Q215. This evidence indicates that the author 
of the Testaments included units of indubitably Jewish sources in his work. 

MiprasH Genesis Rabbati, a commentary on Genesis compiled by R. Moses the Preacher 
(HaDarshan) in Narbonne in the 11" century, contains the same block of material with further 
additions. Before the discovery of 4Q215 it was suggested that R. Moses received the material 
via a Hebrew translation of the Greek Testament of Naphtali stemming from Byzantine southern 
Italy. Features shared by 4Q215 and Genesis Rabbati are not found in the Greek Testament of 
Naphtali, however; moreover, Semitic phonological features in Genesis Rabbati demand a 
reassessment of this theory. 4Q215 is a clear demonstration of the transmission of Second Temple 
period material to the Middle Ages in a Semitic language. 

In addition to the observations above, it is intriguing that the Greek Testament of Naphtali 
recounts that Naphtali received visions (chs. 5—7). This clustering of material around Naphtali is 
interesting, both in light of the existence of 4Q215 and because medieval traditions attribute 
Hebrew visions to him. This body of Naphtali texts suggests that he was a much more distinctive 
figure within some strands of Judaism than can be discerned in the biblical accounts. 
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Content. Nehemiah is most often read as the counterpart to Ezra, with both works forming a 
single narrative (“Ezra—Nehemiah”’). The Nehemiah portion begins and ends with a lengthy first- 
person memoir attributed to NEHEMIAH (Neh 1—6; 13), who identifies himself as former royal 
cupbearer at the Persian court (1:10). Nehemiah tells how he learned of the dismal conditions 
plaguing Judah and secured the king’s permission to rebuild Jerusalem’s wall (2:1—8). At each 
stage of the building project, he faces obstacles, ranging from physical threats from neighboring 
leaders to internal dissent among Judah’s factions (3:33-5:19; cf. Williamson 1985: 213-36). 
Thanks to divine favor, the wall is brought to completion after 52 days (6:15). The memoir 
resumes with an account of the dedication ceremonies and the reforms that Nehemiah introduces 
twelve years later, this time in his capacity as governor of Judah (ch. 13). 

The intervening chapters consist of a register of Judah’s inhabitants (ch. 7; cf. Ezra 2); a 
depiction of the people petitioning Ezra to read the Torah during the sacred seventh month (ch. 
8); a lengthy prayer for a day of penitence (ch. 9); a communal pact that emphasizes care for the 
TEMPLE, JERUSALEM (ch. 10); a commemorative list of those who voluntarily took up residence in 
Jerusalem (ch. 11); and genealogical lists of the Temple personnel (ch. 12). 


Relation to Other Second Temple Works and Reception History. Ona literary level, Nehemiah 
continues the story that begins in Ezra; both focus on Jerusalem and its Temple as the center of 
national life. The same can be said for 1 and 2 Chronicles, a work that likely emerged 
simultaneously. But where Chronicles isolates Jerusalem from the rest of Judah and is concerned 
with affirming the solidarity of the people of Israel beyond Judah’s borders, Ezra-Nehemiah 
takes up tensions between Judah and its divinely favored inhabitants, on the one hand, and 
neighboring peoples in the region, on the other. 

Much of Ezra—Nehemiah highlights the Temple as the center of Judean society and represents 
the interests of its personnel. In Nehemiah itself, this purview is expanded from the center 
(symbolized by the Temple) to the periphery (symbolized by the outer wall that encompasses the 
city). In its final form, the book emphasizes that although the building of the Temple came about 
through foreign imperial benefaction (so Ezra 1—8), it was the work on the wall that actually led 
to social transformation. Judah overcame its collective “shame” (or “reproach”’) as its inhabitants 
joined hands to rebuild their capital, abolish their detrimental practices, and recognize their 
“kinship” (or “brotherhood”; see esp. ch. 5). A lay leader, who was willing to expose corruption 
among high-ranking Temple personnel, achieved all this. The wall-building account, with its 
attention to broader communal issues, served as a narrative framework for addressing an emerging 
tension between Temple and Torah: During the sacred seventh month, when many sacrifices 
were to be performed at the Temple, the people turn to a scribe who introduces Torah reading and 
prayer as central activities of their collective cultic life. 

The reception history of Nehemiah begins with the formation of the book of Ezra—Nehemiah, 
which attempted to place the older Nehemiah first-person account in a wider context (Eskenazi 
1988). Nehemiah’s censure of the priestHoop and his failure to view the Temple as the center of 
society provoked later generations to set the record straight. The book reports that long before 
Nehemiah arrived on the scene to rebuild Jerusalem’s wall, the exiles had made a collective 
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return to build the Temple, and they did so at the very beginning of Persian rule (cf. Ezra 4:1; 
5:14; 6:5). This move was not enough for the authors of 1 Esdras; instead of receiving the 
tradition about Nehemiah and situating it in a larger narrative (cf. e.g. 2:14:61), they completely 
removed the account and everything that has to do with his contribution. Other Second Temple 
sources, such as BEN Sir (49:13) and 2 Maccabees (1:18-36), commemorate Nehemiah’s name 
and achievements, with 2 Maccabees even associating him with the building of the Temple (2 
Macc 1:18), while later rabbinic sources casted aspersions upon him (b. Sanh. 93b; but cf. b. Bat. 
15a). The apparently very limited reception of Nehemiah among, e.g., the DEAD SEA Scro ts (cf. 
Lange 2009) may have been occasioned by Nehemiah’s association in the book with the wall 
rather than the Temple (cf. further Wright 2004: 6; Burt 2014: 204-5). 


Critical Issues. The first-person account shares many features with a genre of court tales that 
became popular in the Second Temple period (esp. Esther, Daniel, Ezra, 1 Esdras, 4QPseudo- 
Daniel [4Q243-—245], 4QFour Kingdoms [4Q553], as well as much of the Joseph story in 
Genesis). Although originally it may have been composed in keeping with conventions of 
official first-person accounts and building reports, its present shape is likely the work of 
many generations of early readers. Several important studies have sought to show that the 
entire first-person account is the work of Nehemiah, but their efforts are ultimately unsatisfying 
(Wright 2004: 2). 

The evidence renders it likely that the account has passed through multiple hands. The oldest 
edition may have been a building report that the historical Nehemiah drafted in the middle of the 
5" century BcE (cf. esp. Schulte 2016). As such, it is one the most valuable extant sources for 
understanding the early Second Temple period. Representing the views of a lay leader and written 
in a distinctive Hebrew, it paints a much more modest and unconsolidated image of Jerusalem 
and Judah than the one portrayed in the book’s surrounding narrative. 

Nehemiah was an important figure in Jerusalem’s history; later generations from the 4" to 2™ 
centuries BCE added passages to his account (e.g. chs. 5 and 13) in which he is made to champion 
views similar to their own in order to emphasize social and religious reforms. Similarly, outside 
the book, as in the case of 2 Maccabees, the figure is unequivocally integrated into a Temple 
ideology. 
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The New Jerusalem text is an ARAMAIC apocalyptic composition that was found in several caves 
near Khirbet Qumran. It is preserved in six fragmentary manuscripts (2Q24, 4Q554, 4Q544a, 
4Q555, 5Q15, and 11Q18; cf. Puech 2009: 91; Parry and Tov 2014: 742-79) that describe both 
the architecture and the cult of a city gigantic in size, which possibily is Jerusalem because of the 
presence of the temple in it. Whether the fragments of a further manuscript (1Q32) belong to this 
work remains uncertain. The manuscripts were copied between the first half of the 1* century BCE 
and the first half of the 1“ century ce (Puech 2009: 98), while the original was likely composed 
in the 2™ century Bce (Puech 2009: 100). 

A similar composite description is found in several other texts (Ezekiel, the TEMPLE SCROLL, 
and later, the Book oF REVELATION ch. 21). As suggested, the presentation compares to that of 
Ezekiel (esp. chs. 40—43): in particular, a narrator, presenting himself in first person, is guided by 
a figure who takes measurements of a city, with a grid wise build up street pattern, and the tour 
is recorded in the form of a report. However, whereas in Ezekiel the prophet is the one guided by 
a figure with a bronze appearance (Ezek 40:3), neither the visitor nor the guide is identified in the 
New Jerusalem text. The complete version of the work would have included a narrative description 
of the city’s ARCHITECTURE, at least (as in Ezekiel and the Temple Scroll), a description of the cult 
there, and perhaps even references to future events (cf. 4Q544 13.14—22 and 14). The description 
of the TEMPLE, JERUSALEM complex in the Temple Scroll and of the city in Ezekiel both take the 
form of a construction plan. The principal part of the New Jerusalem text as preserved describes 
a gigantic city. Taken together, the manuscript fragments present an almost continuous storyline 
that extends all the way from the measuring of the city wall up to the depiction of the roof terrace 
of a living module (Antonissen 2012: 440-43). 

The city plan corresponds to a hippodamian model (Tommaso 2005: 102-8), in which streets 
run at right angles to one another. With this pattern in view, the author first reports the tour of the 
city wall. The tour begins at the northeast corner of the city and moves clockwise until reaching 
the same corner. The following features are mentioned along the way: the location of each of the 
four corners and each of the twelve gates, the name of each gate, and the distance between each 
gate. The distance between the gates on the east side and those on the west side of the wall 
measures 35 stadia, while the distance between the gates in the north and those in the south 
measures 25 stadia. In this way the author leaves recipients of the text to infer a rectangular 
perimeter for the city (Puech 2009: 94: length: 140 stades, width: 100 stades): it is organized as 
a grid, with three main arteries running south-north and three further ones running east-west. 
Taking the twelve gates also into account, readers can divide the surface area of the city into 16 
rectangular blocks. As the location of the temple is located “82w (sm’1), which means both 
“north” and “left,” it is impossible to determine its exact position. Each of the 16 blocks is 
subdivided into square insulae. It is impossible to calculate the exact number of the insulae per 
block since the extant text yields no information regarding the thickness of the surrounding wall, 
the distance between the inner side of the wall and the adjacent side of the blocks, or the ground 
plan of the temple complex. In describing the insulae themselves, the author envisions only one 
quarter of an insula with eight modules from a gate to a corner and seven modules from that 
corner to the next gate. It is thus up to the reader to complete the three missing quarters. Each of 
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the 60 modules has a gutter and 22 couches that, in turn, are linked to eleven windows. These 
features seem to be indicative of a Greek/Hellenistic symposium culture at city level. 

The preserved descriptions of the cult are scattered over a number of small fragments. The 
fragmentary passage 2Q24 8.2-7 probably refers to a temple complex with more than one court, 
similar to those described by Ezekiel (“outer court”; Ezek 40:17) and the Temple Scroll (“thi[r] 
d court”: 11Q19 x1 5). A passage that mentions a laver (17, kywr), together with galleries and 
pure gold, possibly refers to the inner court (11Q18 11.1—8). The altar of the burned offering, 
naa (mdbh), is mentioned (2Q24 4.6; 5-6.3; 7.2; 11Q18 13.4; 22.1[ and 5[; 29.1[) in connection 
with offering rites. In the Hebrew Bible, the expression mmi ma (ryh nyhwh), “pleasant aroma” 
(cf. Exod 29:41), is closely related to a burned offering, and the ascending smoke of the offered 
animal is expected to appease God. Two fragmentary passages in the New Jerusalem text mention 
both sacrificed animals and “pleasant aroma” (11Q18 22.1—6 and 33.1—3; 11Q18 13.1-7 only has 
“aroma’’). 11Q18 30.4 refers to “the feasts of God” (Na ]ONX “799, m ‘dy `Ih’) without any further 
specification. The expression “the feasts of YHWH” (mm `m, mw ‘dy yhwh) is used in the same 
way as the references in Leviticus (23:2, 4, 37, 44) to the SABBATH, the Passover, the Feast of the 
Unleavened Bread, the Feast of Weeks, and the Feast of Booths. In the New Jerusalem text, 
Passover is mentioned twice (11Q18 16 ii-17 i 2 and 27.3). The expression “the sev[enth] day” 
in 4Q555 1b.2 probably has the Sabbath in view. The text contains references to three categories 
of the priestly office: (1) “the high priest” (8193 Nan, rb’ khn’; 2Q24 4.15[//11Q18 20.6; 11Q18 
14 ii 5), (2) the priests (73, Ahn; 2Q24 4.13[//11Q18 20.4; 2Q24 4.14; 11Q18 16 ii—17 i 2), and 
(3) the Levites (7, Iwy; 11Q18 30.2). The term for “shoulder-pieces” (x5n5, ktp’; 11Q18 16 i 3; 
cf. Exod 28:7) relates to the garment of the HIGH PRIEST, while “(fine) linen” (712, bws; 11Q18 16 
i 2) may denote the garments of the Levites, who bear the ark of the CovENANT and who, in 2 
Chronicles 5:4 and 12, are dressed in this way. 

Finally, the fragments of 4Q554 13 and 14 seem to describe future events. They refer to 
activities of kings, kingdoms, Babylon, the Kittim, Edom, Moab, and Ammon, and they envision 
a culminating point at the time of the end, and with it, a cleansing of the land (see entry on “New 
Jerusalem”). 
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Numbers, Book of 


Content and Structure. Numbers is the fourth book of the PEeNnrateucn. It narrates Israel’s 
sojourn in the WILDERNESS after THE EXODUS from EGyPT, as well as its conquest of some Transjordan 
territories under Moses’ guidance. At the end of the book, the Israelites arrive in the land of 
Moab, where Moses gives a farewell speech that is reported in the Book oF Deuteronomy. In 
addition to these narratives, the book also contains prescriptions and laws, especially in the first 
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(Num 1-10) and last sections (Num 28-30; 35). Unlike the other books of the Pentateuch, 
Numbers has no clear structure. It is often divided into three parts based on changes in geographical 
location: the Sinai (Num 1-10); the wilderness (11—21); and the Transjordan (22—36). Another 
possible structure involves following the two censuses of the Israelites recounted in Numbers 
1—4 and 26, which have inspired the GREEK name of the book, “Numbers” (api0pot, arithmoi). 
These two enumerations of male adult Israelites according to their tribes symbolize the passage 
from the first to the second wilderness generation. Thus Olson has characterized the book as 
concerned with “the death of the old and the birth of the new” (Olson 1985). In contrast to 
prophetic texts, which depict the time in the wilderness positively as the time of Israel’s first 
encounter with YHWH (Hos 2:16-17; 9:10; Jer 2:2-3 [MT only]), Numbers presents the sojourn 
in the desert as a time of ongoing rebellion. Although some of the rebellion stories in Numbers 
11-20 run parallel to Exodus 16-17 and Deuteronomy 1, the picture in Numbers is darker, as the 
concentric structure of the chapters 11—21 makes clear: 


A (11:1-3) introduction: YHWH’s anger and Moses’ intercession 
B (11:4-23) the people’s complaint about food and Moses’ rebellion against YHWH 
C (12) Miriam’s and Aaron’s rebellion against Moses 
D (13-14) the people’s complaint about having left Egypt and their refusal 
to conquer the land. 
[C']; (16-17) the Levites’ and other groups’ rebellion against Aaron; 
[B']; (20:1-13) lack of water; Moses’ and Aaron’s rebellion against YHWH; 
[A']. (21:4-9) the people’s rebellion against God: YHWH’s anger and Moses’ intercession. 


The emphasis in Numbers on Israel’s rebellion underscores the significance of Moses’ 
intercession which convinces YHWH not to annihilate the people entirely. This negative 
assessment of the wilderness time is the result of reflection on the catastrophe of Jerusalem’s 
destruction and the Babylonian EXILE. In the DEUTERONomistic History, this cataclysm occurred 
because of disobedience that began after the conquest of the land (see Judg 2). During the first 
half of the PERSIAN PERIOD, the books of Joshua to Kings were separated from Deuteronomy, 
which then became the end of the Torah (the Pentateuch). At that time, the question of when 
Israel’s disobedience began was projected back into the time of the wilderness. This retrojection, 
in turn, provides the Pentateuch with an explanation for the people’s inability to conform to the 
divine law. 


Critical Issues. Since Kuenen and Wellhausen’s Documentary Hypothesis, the book of Numbers 
has been explained as a compilation of the three major sources of the Pentateuch, “J,” “E,” and 
“P.” However, Noth has observed that, even if Numbers were taken on its own, “we would think 
not so much of ‘continuous sources’ as of an unsystematic collection of innumerable pieces of 
tradition of very varied content, age and character (‘Fragment hypothesis’)” (Noth 1968: 4). 
Indeed, the book’s complex literary design speaks against interpretative approaches commonly 
used for the books of Genesis or Exodus (Römer 2008). 

The title of the book shows that its editors wanted to make some distinction between the 
former laws of Exodus-Leviticus and those of Numbers. Leviticus 27:34 contains a conclusion to 
the revelation of the divine law on Mount Sina: “These are the commandments which YHWH 
commanded Moses for the Israelites on Mount Sinai.” Numbers 1:1 introduces the book as 
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follows: “YHWH spoke to Moses in the wilderness of Sinai, in the tent of meeting ... saying,” 
an emphasis found also in Numbers 5-10. For the editors of Numbers, its laws reflect later 
supplements to those given by God on Mount Sinai. Rather than interpolating these laws into the 
other books of the Pentateuch (Exodus, Leviticus, Deuteronomy), where they would then have 
been linked more directly to the Sinai revelation, the editors assembled them in Numbers as 
interpretations of the tradition (cf. Num 7:1 and Exod 40; Num 8:1—4 and Exod 25:31-40; Num 
8:5-19 and Lev 8-9). The revelation at Sinai is thus not deemed as complete or self-sufficient, 
and new cases, such as the claim of Zelophehad’s daughters to inherit their father’s land (Num 27), 
require Moses to consult YHWH in order to devise a new law that, however, is modified at the 
end of the book (ch. 36). Numbers thus reflects some early stages of legal innovation and 
interpretation of the Sinai revelation, a dynamic and process that is picked up and continued in 
many Second Temple writings (e.g. the Book oF JUBILEES, as well as 11 QTemple and 4QReworked 
Pentateuch among the DEAD SEA ScROLLs). 


Numbers among Pre-Hellenistic Second Temple Texts. The narratives of the book of Numbers 
reflect religious and political debates of nascent Judaism during the early Persian part of the 
Second Temple period. The narratives in Numbers 11—21 evoke conflicts about leadership and 
the proper locus of political or spiritual power. Numbers 11 contains a complex story where the 
elders receive some of the spirit given to Moses in order to prophesy for a limited time. It is one 
of the very few texts in the Pentateuch that allows for a charismatic understanding of PROPHECY, 
a prominent theme in prophetic literature from the 6" to the 4" centuries BcE (Isa 44:3; 46:3; 
63:11; Ezek 36:37; 37:1-5; Joel 3:1). 

In Numbers 11, Moses himself legitimates prophets who do not depend on him. This idea 
clearly contradicts Deuteronomy 18:15-20, according to which the only legitimate prophetic line 
starts with Moses, who is followed later, according to the redactors of this passage, by other 
prophets. Numbers 11 seems to reflect a struggle for the authority of prophetic groups located in 
Judah during the Persian period. Such advocacy for a “liberated” prophecy in Numbers 11 
triggered a corrective redaction in Numbers 12. In Numbers 12 the rebels criticizing Moses are 
represented by Miriam, who stands in for the prophets, and by Aaron, who stand for the priests. 
Here (Num 12:6-8), in contrast to the preceding story, YHWH distinguishes between “normal 
prophets” and Moses. Contrary to prophets, who receive their revelation in dreams and riddles, 
Moses has direct contact with YHWH, whose “form” he even sees. In addition, Moses’ privileged 
status is reinforced by the defense of mixed marriages added by a later redactor in Numbers 
12:1b, 10-15. Miriam and Aaron not only challenge Moses’ privileged status but also his 
marriage with a Cushite (Nubian) woman. YHWH punishes Miriam for opposing this marriage, 
so that this passage in Numbers 12 reflects the late segregationist ideology expressed in 
Deuteronomy 7 and Ezra 9 (cf. 1 En. 7 and 10). The Numbers 12 story may thus represent the 
ideology of a “liberal” Diaspora Judaism also found in the Pentateuch in the story of JosEPuH. 
Interestingly, Numbers 12 not only legitimates mixed marriage by appealing to the “founder” of 
Judaism, it also insists on Moses’ superiority over all other mediators. In Numbers 12:10-15, 
Aaron, the priests’ ancestor, though able to diagnose Miriam’s disease, is unable to supply a 
remedy, and so turns to Moses, who makes intercession and proclaims a quarantine that must be 
respected, a task normally reserved to the priest. Numbers 12, therefore, also reflects views of a 
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lay group that is superior to priestly and prophetic groups. At the same time, Numbers 16 insists 
that the Aaronide priestly line is the legitimate one (Achenbach 2003: 37-172). 

The rebellion narratives in Numbers 11-21 recall three late texts in the Deuteronomistic 
History which insist that Israel’s rebellious behavior did not begin after the conquest of the land, 
but dates to “the day your fathers came out of Egypt” (Deut 9:7; 1 Sam 8:8; 2 Kgs 21:15). The 
same idea occurs in two texts in Jeremiah often attributed to a redactor using the Deuteronomistic 
style (Jer 7:24—25; 11:7-8). These passages depict Israelite history as a whole, beginning with the 
exodus, from a negative perspective. The texts in Numbers | 1—21 can be understood as a narrative 
demonstration of the idea that the Israelites, from the very beginning of their relationship with 
YHWH, did not trust him or the leaders YHWH appointed. Ezekiel 20 goes even further by 
asserting that the people were already rebellious and idolatrous while still in Egypt. The negative 
view of the wilderness time found in Numbers 11-21 can be understood in two ways: At the level 
of narrated time, the stories contend that the people never respected YHWH’s will, so that all later 
catastrophes can be interpreted as divine punishment. At the level of the time of the addressees, 
the conflict stories mirror real conflicts in the Judean communities during the Persian period. 

The first chapters of Deuteronomy (Deut 1-3) allude to some of the stories about the conquest 
of Transjordan reported at the end of Numbers. Although conflicts about Ammonite and Moabite 
territories in Deuteronomy 2 and 3 may reflect older territorial disputes from the time of the 
Omrides, the text as it stands reflects a utopian wish regarding the Transjordan or a late claim 
based on what one could describe as an Israelite “accumulative memory” (Römer 2008). 


Second Temple Text Tradition and Reception. The very earliest attestation of text from Numbers 
is the so-called priestly blessing in 6:22—27 found on two small silver scrolls in the cemetery Ketef 
Hinnom (5" or 6" cent. Bce; cf. Na’aman 2011). This blessing was very popular in Second Temple 
times, as demonstrated by, for example, its partially negative reformulation in the Rule of the 
Community (1QS ii 2—9) and allusions in other texts (e.g. 11Q14 1 ii 7 par. 4Q485 7). Portions of 
Numbers are integrated into the Reworked Pentateuch manuscripts: Numbers chapters 14, 23, and 
33 in 4Q364; chapters 1, 3-4, 7-10, 13, 15, 17, 27, and 36 in 4Q365 and 4Q365a; and chapters 
29-30 in 4Q366 (Lange 2009: 37-43). A similar though less sequential and running use of 
Numbers is made in the Temple Scroll (1Q19). Beyond these texts among the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
the book is preserved in ten additional fragmentary Hebrew manuscripts (2Q6, 2Q7, 2Q8, 2Q9?; 
4Q23 [=4QLev-Num‘]; 5/6Hevla + Hev/Sel; XHev/Se2; 34Se2), ranging in paleographical date 
from the mid-2™ century Bce (4Q23) to the latter part of the 1* century gce (5/6Hev 1a) or perhaps 
even later (34Se2). There is also one Greek manuscript (4Q121), paleographically dateable to 
around the turn of the Common Era (Lange 2009: 79-85, 110-11, 133-34). 

A number of discrete quotations occur among the Dead Sea Scrolls that are of differing textual 
character. Among the some 14 extant quotations and clear allusions to Numbers, four are in the 
Damascus Document alone, with one (24:17) reflecting a “pre-Samaritan” tradition against the 
Masoretic Text and Septuagint (CD A vii 20; cf. 1QM xi 6 and 4Q175 13) and three (21:18; again 
24:17 twice) aligning with the Masoretic Text and the pre-Samaritan traditions against the 
Septuagint (respectively, CD A vi 4 par. 4Q267 2.10; CD A vii 19 pars. 4Q266 3 iii 20, 4Q269 
5.3—cf. 4Q175 12, 1QM xi 6; and CD A vii 20 par. 4Q266 3 iii 21; cf. 1QM xi 6, 4Q175 12; cf. 
Lange 2009: 159-63). Seen against the later text traditions that emerged, a certain textual fluidity 
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can be observed, though the extent to which the fluidity persisted among the manuscripts 
associated with Qumran is debated (Ulrich 1999: 35-147). 

Though Numbers is never formally quoted in New Testament writings, several parts of the 
book are featured therein. For example, PauL draws on the wilderness rebellion narrative in 1 
Corinthians 10 to warn readers of the consequences of idolatry. In the EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 
3:15-19, the author uses the mention of the wilderness rebellion in Psalm 95:7 to engage in a 
similar warning through a number of allusions to Numbers. Another notable example occurs in 
Revelation 2:14, in which “Balaam” (cf. Num 22-23) serves as a deprecatory label for what the 
writer regards as instruction leading to idolatry. 
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Obadiah, Book of 


At only 21 verses, the Book of Obadiah is the shortest of the Minor Propuets. The work can 
be classified as an example of scribal propHecy that deliberately uses and expands earlier 
oracles—in this case Jeremiah 49:7—22 (Jeremias 2007: 57). Overall, the book is an oracle 
against Edom (v. 1) which attempts to come to grips with the vexed relationship between Israel 
and its southern neighbor (Hagedorn 2011: 210-13). Apart from the name of the prophet, 
which is attested elsewhere in and outside the Hebrew Bible (e.g. Neh 10:6; 1 Chr 3:21; 4Q380 
1 ii 8; ostraca Arad 10:4), little else is known about the author. In the Hebrew Bible the Book 
of Obadiah—together with Joel—frames the Book of Amos, while in the Septuagint the book 
is grouped together with prophetic writings that refer to specific foreign nations (Jonah, 
Nahum, and Habakkuk). Among the Dean SEA ScrorLs parts of Obadiah 1—5, 8-12, 14-14 are 
preserved in 4Q82 (4QXII2). 

Scholarship generally divides the book into two main parts (Obad 1-14, 15b and 15a, 16-21; 
Barton 2001: 118) though it is more likely that Obadiah 19-21 is an even later appendix that 
specifies which geographical regions Israel will possess. 

The earliest part of the book (Obad 1b, 2-14, 15b) addresses Edom in the second-person 
singular and qualifies the nation as the brother of Jacos. The prophecy presupposes the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Babylonians in 587 Bce and accuses Edom of collaboration with the enemy. 
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Later tradition will develop this aspect, ascribing an increasingly active role to Edom (cf. 1 En. 
89:66; 1 Esd 4:45). These verses lack any distinct theological statements, but they use Jeremiah 
49:7-22 as an authoritative text (Köckert 2011: 256), reworking it. Obadiah seeks to provide 
answers to questions left open by Jeremiah 49 as well as to interpret the word against the 
background of the brotherly conflict. 

Obadiah 15a, 16—18 expands the supGMENT of Edom to a more universal one, which is now 
understood as the approaching day of Yahweh. The verses employ language known from other 
prophetic books (e.g. Zeph 1:7, 14 and Joel 1:15, 3:5). Here the judgment against Edom serves 
as an example for the fate of all the nations. 

Whether any actual conflicts between Israel and Edom are reflected in Obadiah is difficult to 
assess, though ostraca texts like Arad 40 and Arad 23 (rev.) mention Edomite raids on Judean 
territory. This antagonism and Edomite loyalty toward Babylon may have been the origin of the 
negative image of Edom found in Obadiah. 
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Ordinances (4QOrdinances) 


Introduction. 4QOrdinances refers to three manuscripts of the DEAD SEA ScrorLs which consist 
primarily of interpretations of biblical law: 4Q159 (4QOrd*), 4Q513 (4QOrd*), and 4Q514 
(4QOrd*). Originally these three texts, as well as fragments within 4Q159 itself, were thought to 
be the same document, hence the title, but that is no longer the common view (Bernstein 2011; 
cf. also Schiffman 1994: 156-57). 4Q159 and 4Q513 might be recensions of the same document 
since they treat some of the same laws but use different vocabulary. However, several of the laws 
also appear elsewhere among the Scrolls. 4Q514 has also been titled “Purification Rule” 
(Milgrom 1994). All three texts are fragments written in Hebrew and, on paleographical grounds, 
most likely date to the 1* century sce (Schiffman 1994: 145-46). 


Contents and Comparison with Second Temple Texts. The best preserved laws of 4Q159 
include the following (cf. Hempel 2013: 188-89): (1) The poor may eat freely at the threshing 
floor, winepress, or field but they may not take produce home (cf. Lev 23:22). (2) The half-shekel 
payment required by Exodus 30:13 is considered a one-time payment and not a yearly tax, as 
stipulated by the PHARISEES. This view is corroborated by the TEMPLE ScroLt (11Q19 xxxix 7—11) 
which prohibits young men under 20 years old, who have not yet paid the half-shekel, from 
entering the inner courts of the Tempte. 3) An Israelite may not be sold to a non-Jew (cf. Lev 
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25:42). (4) The council of twelve, two of which must be priests, has the power to sentence a 
person to death (cf. Deut 17:8—13). (5) Cross-dressing is prohibited (cf. Deut 22:5; 1 En. 98:1-3). 
(6) A bride convicted of non-virginity is put to death, but a false accusation of non-virginity 
results in a penalty of two minas (instead of 100 pieces of silver; Deut 22:13—21). The author 
replaces Deuteronomy’s procedure of supplying the sheet from the wedding night to display the 
virginal blood of the bride. Instead, “trustworthy [women] shall examine her” (4Q159 2—4.8-9; 
trans. Shemesh 1998), a process also mentioned in the Damascus DocuMENT: “examined by 
trustworthy [women] of repute selected by command of the supervisor over [the man]” (4Q271 
3.14—-15; trans. Shemesh 1998; Wassén 2005: 80-88). 

4Q513 treats more laws on topics of the sanctuary and purity but the details are not preserved 
in most cases. Fragment 4 deals with the waving of the Omer after Passover. The writer protests 
against the “error of blindness” and some procedure which is “not from the Torah of Moses.” 
This is probably a reference to the known debate between the Pharisees, who place the bringing 
of the Omer on the day after Passover no matter which day of the week that occurs, and the 
SADDUCEES, who always set this event on the Sunday after Passover. Fragment 13 makes a clear 
reference to the capacity of oil to transmit impurity. The author also interprets Leviticus to mean 
that a priest whose daughter has committed znzit (mit)—the term usually refers to “sexual 
wrongdoing,” but is here understood as sexual relations with gentiles—loses his sanctified status 
and is guilty of sin if he eats sancta (Lev 21:9; 22:12; cf. also Jub. 30:16), literally “angelic food” 
(4Q513 2.4). 

4Q5 14 stipulates that ritual impurities which last longer than a day require an immediate ablution 
even though the person remains impure to some degree until fully purified. This initial washing 
removes a layer of impurity allowing individuals access to the ordinary realm even though they must 
complete the full time and duties of purification before they may access sancta (Milgrom 1994). 
Even hopelessly impure persons were required to wash before eating their food (4Q514 1 i — ii 2-4; 
cf. 4Q274 1 i 3-9). Similarly, the Temple Scroll (11Q19) requires initial immersions for those 
purifying from corpse impurity even though further ablutions would be necessary later (11Q19 xlix 
17; cf. xlv 8-10 and Tob 2; contra, however, 4QMMT at 4Q394 3-7 i 16b—19a par. 4Q395 i 8-10a 
and at 4Q396 1-2 iv 1b-3 par. 4Q397 6—13.10b—12a; cf. Werrett 2007: 180-209). These texts give 
evidence of an early version of the rabbinic practice of Tebul Yom, “immersed of a day,” whereby all 
purifying persons are allowed access to the ordinary sphere immediately after immersion, although 
they are restricted from handling sancta until they are completely purified. 
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“Pseudo Orpheus” is a title assigned to a hymn in GREEK composed during the Hellenistic-Roman 
era prior to the mid-2™ century BcE by an unknown Jewish author who presents himself as the 
Orpheus of classical tradition (cf. Edmonds 2013: 21—22). Nevertheless, just what constitutes 
Pseudo Orpheus has been the subject of rigorous academic debate. This question arises largely 
because versions of the hymn itself have been transmitted by disparate authors dating from the 
mid-2™ century Bce to the 5" century ce. It is thus misleading to define the Pseudo Orpheus hymn 
as simply a collection of Jewish texts or to suggest that it was composed by a single Orphicist (cf. 
Riedweg 1993). Instead, it is more appropriate to regard it as a complex trans-historical hymn, 
steeped in classical mythology, which expounds Jewish apologetic wisdom that was principally 
preserved and transmitted by patristic authors. 

The fact that knowledge of Pseudo Orpheus is transmitted solely through early Christian 
writers complicates issues of interpretation (Walter 1983; Bernabé 2004; cf. Arcari 2017: 113— 
14), as they offer either only fragments of the hymn or expansions of an originally shorter text. 
These main sources include the text as redacted by Aristobulos (mid-2™ to early 3" cent. BCE) 
that appears in Eusebius of Caesarea’s Praeparatio evangelica 13.12.5 (A—4" cent. cE), plus 
further textual evidence preserved by Clement of Alexandria (C—in Stromateis 5.12.78.4—5 
and Protrepticos 7.74.3—-5, 3 cent.), Pseudo Justin (D—esp. de Monarchia 2.4, 4" cent.), 
Cyril of Alexandria (Contra Iulianum 1.35, 5“ cent.), Theodoret (Graecorum Affectionem 
Curatio 2.30, 5“ cent.) and, finally, in the anonymous Theosophia Tubingensis (B—6" cent.). 
On the basis of these sources, several scholars have argued for the existence of four recensions 
of the text (A through D), of which the Pseudo Justin source (D) preserves the most ancient 
form (Riedweg 1993; Holladay 1998; Bernabé 2004). Despite the stylistic, thematic, and 
linguistic variations among the traditions, a certain narrative integrity of the hymn with 
recurring motifs can be discerned, so that the differences attest a certain “fluidity” within a 
largely coherent textual tradition (Holladay 1998: 193). The features that are sustained within 
the text include dactylic hexameter and Homeric language, the notion of an omnipotent deity, 
exposition on good and evil, the formation of the cosmos, and the motif of a divinely appointed 
messenger. 

The sources, both singly and taken together, make it possible to discern emphases in the ancient 
work. Recension A refers to how Orpheus, a renowned mythological and religious figure embedded 
in polytheistic tradition, attempts to convert his patron Musaios to a belief in one god (cf. vv. 3 and 
8 in Holladay 1998). This recension is a firm blend of early GREEK PHILOSOPHY, archaic epic, and 
Hellenistic theology that provides the stable narrative found in the other recensions. It is not merely 
the form of the poem that suggests a reception of classical tradition; the text itself explicitly mentions 
Greek mystery religion (vv. 1-3) and cosmology (cf. v. 33 with Homer’s iad 17.425, while vv. 
10-11 stand in contrast to Hesiod’s Theogony 120-122 and Plato’s Timaeus 54). Arguably, the 
Hieros Logos or “sacred account” in A (v. 6) takes such tradition as its point of departure as it 
attempts to harmonize the ancient Greek concepts of an omnipotent “mover and shaker” known from 
archaic epic (cf. Hesiod, Theogony 883-886) and early Greek philosophy (cf. Xenophanes frags. 
B23, 24, 25, 26) with Jewish wisdom tradition that focuses on the activity of Israel’s God (cf. LXX 
Ps 71:8; Exod 20:3). At the same time, Pseudo Orpheus significantly digresses from the classical 
tradition. For example, unlike earlier Orphic tradition, the divine agency of Orpheus is played down: 
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for the Jewish author(s) of the hymn, Orpheus is unable to see (v. 12) the omnipotent god (Zeus; v. 
12), something that may be at odds with part of the biblical tradition (John 1:14—18, with Jesus the 
Son as the exception; contra Exod 33:17-23). 

Holladay’s schema of four recensions underscores the multifarious framework of the hymn. 
It blends esoteric philosophy and classical tradition with Jewish and Abrahamic traditions. The 
reference to Musaios in recension A draws not only on the Orphic epic author (cf. West 1983: 
39-69) but also on Moses (cf. Kern 1922: under 942 B). Recension B alludes to ABRAHAM (cf. 
Josephus, Ant. 1.7.2) in its mention of the Chaldean race (vv. 27—31), while avoiding any explicit 
mention of Zeus, a clear indication that, corresponding to Jewish ideology, Orpheus’ divine 
knowledge is usurped by that associated with Abraham, who is said to have believed in God “the 
master of the universe” who is “self-generated,” and thus is the creator of all things. Significantly, 
recension C refers to Mosaic law (vv. 41—42), a motif that in recension D is placed within a more 
avowedly Christian framework. 

Irrespective of any genetic links among the recensions, the hymn is consistent in underscoring 
the notions of one god as creator of all and the existence of good and evil in the world in 
combination with clear use of Abrahamic and Mosaic traditions. 
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Otot 


4Q319 (or 4QOtot) is a calendrical scroll from Qumran. To be precise, it is part of the scroll 
4QSerek ha-Yahad* (= 4Q259), constituting the end of the Serek according to that textual tradition 
(Ben-Dov 2001). The columns of 4Q319 are numbered in continuation with the column numbers 
of 4Q259. The calendrical information in 4Q319 begins with three well-preserved columns (IV- 
VI) containing a unique record of priestly courses (Mmnwa, mismarot) that serve at the beginning 
of each fourth year, i.e. three years apart. Each of these events is called a “sign” (MN, Of). 
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Following these columns, 4Q319 contains assorted calendrical rosters of the kind known from 
other calendar texts from Qumran. 

The main part of 4Q319 opens with a short fragmentary prologue (IV 9-11), which resembles 
the prologues of 4Q320 and 4Q321, depicting the astronomical situation at the time of creation. 
The list then continues with mathematical extrapolations on the theme of a “sign” at the beginning 
of each three-year cycle. On these occasions the astronomical constellation of the sun and moon 
at the moment of their CREATION is reenacted according to the (schematic but hardly realistic) 
guidelines of the Qumran calendar. Every such occurrence is designated “sign,” hence the plural 
Otot as a title for the work as a whole. The signs are enumerated sequentially, announcing a 
priestly family as heading each three-year cycle. Due to the special structure of the 364-day 
calendar, only two priestly families head the cycles alternately. 

The building block for the Otot list is a jubilee (i.e. a period of 49 years), with six such 
jubilees forming the overarching cycle typical of 4Q319. The list counts the signs in each jubilee 
(16 or 17) and gives a separate count for the signs out of those 16/17 which occur in a year of 
release (Tunw, smth). The overall timeframe of 294 years (= 6 x 49) is unique throughout the 
Qumran corpus, indeed throughout the calendrical practice of Jews, and even beyond, in antiquity. 
This unique cycle was designed in order to incorporate all the various lead numbers represented 
in the sectarian calendrical tradition: 3 (years in the lunar cycle), 4 (seasons per year), 6 (years in 
the mišmarôt cycle), 7 (days per week, and years per Semitah), 12 (months per year), 13 (weeks 
per season), 24 (mismarot), 49 (years per jubilee), and so forth. 4Q319 is thus an attempt to create 
an umbrella structure that encompasses all smaller cycles under one edifice. The motivation for 
this sort of sophistication—which is otherwise unattested in antiquity (Stern 2012: 196)—is 
never made explicit. It seems that the Otot roster was intended to depict the calendar as a reflection 
of all ideal numbers indicated in the PENTATEUCH and in previous calendrical texts, achieving 
harmony between both the divine numbers and the paths of the luminaries. Despite various 
scholarly attempts, no other objective can be discerned within the extant text of 4QOtot. 

One curiously unsolved matter is the numbering of jubilees. The six jubilees contained in 
4Q319 are oddly numbered 2-7 rather than 1—6 as one would expect, with creation occurring at 
the beginning of jubilee number 2. Does this numbering attest an additional jubilee before 
creation? The fragmentary state of the prologue does not allow for an answer to this question. 

As mentioned above, 4Q319 and in particular the Otot list reflect two separate literary corpora: 
the calendrical texts, on the one hand, and the Serek, on the other. The list works within the 
sectarian calendrical tradition, employing the guidelines of that tradition while extrapolating it to 
unprecedented dimensions. Ofot are also mentioned in a highly fragmentary context in 4Q320 
fragments 5 and 7, and a shemitah count is associated with the calendar in the equally fragmentary 
4Q330. Neither of these broken references is sufficient to assign Otot within the regular cycles of 
Qumran calendars. By contrast, following the Otot roster, 4Q319 reproduces other calendrical 
lists that involve annual festivals and cycles of priests, most of which are attested elsewhere in 
the calendrical corpus. 

4Q319 column iv preserves, albeit not completely, the transition from the unit on the “Laws 
for the Maskil” (= 1QS viti-ix) to the calendrical lists (Gayer 2015). All other copies of the Serek 
which preserve this section (1QS, 4QS°“) contain a different composition at the point where 
4QS* counts the Otot: the “Song of the Seasons” (1QS x 1-8) and the Maskil’ s Hymn (cols. x—xi). 
While both the Otot list and the Maskil’s Hymn share an interest in the calendar and time 
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reckoning, 4QS* focuses on a much more technical aspect than the liturgical piece contained in 
all other versions of the Serek (Hempel 2013: 326-27). 

It has been suggested that the count of jubilees in 4QOtot is connected to the otherwise well- 
attested tradition of eschatological counts of jubilees. This proposal would place Ofot in the same 
line as such documents as the APocALypsE OF WEEKS (1 En. 93:1-10 + 91:11—17) and 4Q390. 
However, such a connection would require reconciling the six jubilees of 4QOtot with the seven 
or ten jubilees of the above-mentioned apocalypses. Since such a move is neither mentioned nor 
easily achieved, it seems doubtful whether the Otot list was ever meant to carry an eschatological 
significance beyond its evident calendrical purpose (Berner 2006: 447-54; Ben-Dov 2007). 
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Papyri from Qumran Cave 7 


During the fourth season of excavations at the site of Khirbet Qumran (4 February—6 April 1955) 
archaeologists discovered Caves 7—10. These were man-made caves hewn into the marl terrace 
just to the south and down over the edge of the precipice from the site itself. The caves were all 
partially eroded and none but Cave 7 produced any notable textual finds. This cave held four jars 
and the fragmentary remains of twelve scrolls, plus seven additional small scraps of papyrus 
inscribed with a few legible letters each. Particularly notable was that all of these materials were 
GREEK texts, and that all were scribed on papyrus rather than on animal skins. In both regards 
these finds were anomalous when compared to the Qumran manuscript discoveries as a whole. 
7Q1 (see Figure 3.29) was recognized as a Septuagint manuscript of the Book or Exopus, and 
7Q2 as a copy of the EPISTLE OF JEREMIAH. These were the only texts that it proved possible to 
identify in the 1962 editio princeps. But a decade later the papyrologist José O’ Callaghan (1972) 
proposed identifying 7Q5 with Mark 6:52-53 and 7Q4 with 1 Timothy 3:16—4:3. These 
identifications, if correct, would entail that Christian texts (and possibly Christian believers) 
were somehow to be connected to the Qumran discoveries and hence, for many scholars, to the 
Qumran site; and they would require that portions of the New Testament antedate—in the case 
of 7Q4, by decades—the preferred dates assigned them by most experts. O’Callaghan’s claims 
were quickly and vigorously contested by leading specialists on New Testament textual criticism, 
the DEAD SEA Scro_ts and papyrology, and (despite the efforts of a few stout defenders) seemingly 
exiled to the well-populated realm of Qumran curiosities. In 1984, however, Carson Peter Thiede 
took up the defense of O’Callaghan’s identification of 7Q5 with Mark 6:52-53, and in 1992 
published a book-length treatment in which he offered new arguments, partially based on 
technological advances for reading the damaged and sometimes nearly illegible writing. 
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Figure 3.29 7Q1 excerpt from Exodus. 


The fragment designated 7Q5 retains portions of five lines on which only a single complete 
word survives, Kai (kai), “and,” in line 3. Identification of the literary work it represents therefore 
depends on accurate reading of the damaged letters and on a theory of spacing, that is, how many 
letters and spaces originally belonged to each line of the manuscript. This calculation enables the 
line wraps to be restored. Then it becomes a matter of searching extant Greek literature for a 
writing wherein some portion fits the surviving word and letters at the required distances from 
one another. Thiede claimed that only Mark 6:52-53 matched these criteria. To reach this 
conclusion, however, he had to embrace a series of critical assumptions that O’Callaghan had 
made before him. First, he had to assume that the elongated blank spaces separating kai from the 
preceding and succeeding letters in line 3 intended to mark a paragraph break. He also had to 
assume that the reading ti[, ti, at the beginning of the next word actually represented a rarely 
encountered misspelling for di[amepdoavtes (diaperasantes, “having crossed over”). He then 
had to assume that the words ¿mì ti yñv (epi tén gen, “to the land”) that normally follow in the 
text of Mark were omitted by parablepsis, although no other manuscript in the well-documented 
textual history of Mark attests that omission. Finally, he had to assume that the letters ]vvyc[, 
nnés, in line 4 belonged to the word Ts]vvnc[apét, Gennésaret, “Gennesaret,” although they 
might belong instead to other words, such as the common éyé]wvrc[Ev, egennésev, “begot.” These 
were four significant and questionable assumptions in just five lines, and there were other, less 
definitive assumptions involving the reading of individual letters. 

Subsequent research by other scholars disproved Thiede’s argument that only Mark 6:52-53 
could fit 7Q5; in fact, as many as 16 other matches could be suggested. Taken together with his 
other problematic assumptions (e.g. the extremely fragmentary character of the fragment, that 
certain individual letters might be read differently than Thiede’s theory required, and that the line 
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lengths were unknown), most scholars have branded the theory farfetched. Instead, 7Q5 is 
considered an unidentifiable fragment of what may well be a previously unknown Greek work. 
Likewise, no expert takes seriously the idea that 7Q4 is a portion of 1 Timothy, nor that any of 
the other fragments from Cave 7 represent New Testament or identifiable Christian writings. In 
fact, most of the Cave 7 materials are still unidentified 50 years after their publication (cf. Enste 
2000). Beyond the agreed connection of 7Q1 with Exodus and 7Q2 with the Epistle of Jeremiah, 
scholars have tentatively proposed that as many as five additional fragments (7Q8 11—14) may 
come from Greek manuscripts of 1 Enoch. But even these suggestions are generally loosely held. 
Accordingly, once the theories of O’Callaghan and Thiede are dismissed—and given these 
relatively few, fragmentary, and unidentifiable textual findings—Cave 7 often gets overlooked 
or even ignored. Yet, as noted above, the papyri from Cave 7 and the rest of that cave’s holdings 
are not without interest for other reasons. 

For Cave 7 and its texts are emblematic of the heterogeneity of the Qumran cave deposits, and 
that heterogeneity may be meaningful for interpreting the entirety of the Qumran phenomena. The 
long-held consensus is, of course, that the Qumran manuscripts represent a library removed from 
the site of Qumran and hidden during the First Revolt in order to save it from advancing Roman 
armies. This consensus would entail that the books from the site were originally held in common; 
ifso, then they should appear when dispersed within the separate caves as more or less homogeneous 
deposits. In fact, however, the differences are striking from cave to cave, and Cave 7 was especially 
distinctive: perhaps 19 manuscripts, all in Greek, all on papyrus. By contrast, out of the more than 
900 books found in the other caves, only six are written in Greek (all six from Cave 4). 

Further, in contrast to the papyrus texts of Cave 7, the vast majority of Dead Sea Scrolls are 
animal-skin products. Very few of the cave deposits included any works written on papyrus. 
Cave 4, the mother lode of the discoveries, was exceptional in that, among its roughly 680 scrolls, 
it did count 90 written on papyrus. But Cave | totaled just two of 80; Cave 2, none of 33; Cave 
3, none of 15; Cave 5, none of 25; and Cave 11, one of 31. Cave 6 then struck a discordant note 
in alliance with Cave 7, 64.5 percent of its contents being papyrus books (20 of 31). 

In recent analysis the paleographic data of the manuscripts further spotlight the conceptual 
issues with the scenario of a single, great Qumran library. In 2007, Daniel St6kl Ben Ezra 
subjected to statistical analysis the paleographic ages suggested by the various editors of the 
scrolls. His conclusion was that the average age of the dated scrolls from Cave 4 and from Cave 
1 so differs from that of the manuscripts of Caves 2, 3, 5, 6, and 11 that the possibility that they 
are all randomly chosen samples of the same “population,” the same library, is less than 1 percent. 
Moreover, Stephen Pfann (2007) argued in the same year that, judging by their paleography, the 
materials from Caves 3 and 11 also stand apart from those of the other caves. He observed that 
the scrolls from both caves 3Q and 11Q represent the remnants of relatively young libraries. 
According to Pfann, the scrolls of these two caves are among the latest from Qumran: 83 percent 
of the 11Q scrolls and 100 percent of the 3Q scrolls date to the 1* century cE. 

Further differences, these of script and format, also distinguished cave from cave. Books 
composed using previously unknown cryptic scripts (Cryptic A, B, and C) turned up in two 
caves—Cave 4, with 53 such writings (almost 8% of its total holdings), and Cave 11, with one. 
None of the other caves held any cryptic writings at all. Caves 1 and 4 included among their 
holdings opisthographs (one and 17, respectively), which were often a cheaper alternative for 
book owners in ancient Mediterranean book culture. None of the other caves held any opisthographs. 
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The Qumran cave deposits also differ in what they suggest about the processes behind the 
sequestration of the texts. In Cave 1, for example, ten scroll jars were discovered arrayed in 
orderly fashion lining one wall of the grotto. Seven well-preserved scrolls were found inside the 
jars (other caves contained similar jars—Cave 3 had 40—but none of those jars held any 
manuscripts; they were usually completely empty). The inference would be that the hiding of the 
texts in Cave | was a calm, well-considered process. By contrast, the hundreds of scrolls 
unearthed in Cave 4 were found strewn in disarray on the cave floor, worm-eaten, badly 
decomposed, and jarless. The manner of their hiding implies panicked stashing and flight. 
Similarly, Cave 3 was one whose ceiling collapsed many centuries before the scrolls were hidden 
there. What remained was an open recess, exposed to daylight, not a deep and dark cave. The 
impression this cave gives is of a temporary hiding place and a cache by people in a hurry to flee 
who intended to return fairly shortly for their valuables, but never did. 

The material culture associated with the various caves also differed notably at points—for 
example, with textiles. In sum, the physical phenomena connected with the scrolls, and the 
differences from cave to cave, seem to point to a number of individual deposits rather than a 
single panicked flight to the caves by scroll-salvaging Essenes, hiding books removed from a 
central library at the site of Qumran. This recent reassessment of the Qumran deposits has focused 
attention anew on Cave 7 and its papyri. 
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Paraleipomena Ieremiae—see Baruch, Fourth Book of (pt 3) 


Patriarchs, Testaments of the Twelve 


Content. The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs is a pseudepigraphical writing modeled on 
Jacos’s last words recorded in Genesis 49 (cf. Deut 33). It contains twelve self-contained units, 
each of which purports to relate the deathbed speech (“testament”) of one of Jacob’s twelve sons 
to his assembled descendants. It is a good representation of the “testament” or “farewell discourse” 
that amalgamates various genres, themes, sources and traditions, carefully weaving them together 
into a whole (Kugler 2001). 
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The extant, Christian form of this skillfully crafted document cleverly intertwines Jewish and 
Hellenistic traditions—written and oral—with its own unique material to create a new text set in 
a framework of relatively fixed patterns and consistent structure that emphasizes proper ethical 
behavior. Each testament contains the same basic structure: after calling his descendants together, 
the patriarch relates details of his birth and naming, exhorts his children to avoid his wickedness 
or to emulate his (or Joseph’s) virtuous behavior, and prophesies the descendants’ future sins, 
punishments, and ultimate salvation. After this he dies and is buried in Hebron. 

The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs weaves commands with biographical narrative and 
predictions, creating two parallel sections of exhortation and eschatological predictions in each 
testament. These exhortatory sections utilize themes, language, and forms typically found in 
wisdom literature such as the biblical Book oF PROvERBs and the Wisdom of BEN Sira, while the 
eschatological sections bear affinities with apocalyptic literature like 1 Enoch. Two recurring 
forms—S(in)-E(xile)-R(eturn) and Levi-Judah passages—are prominent in the eschatological 
sections. “S.E.R.” passages are eschatological variants of the Deuteronomistic view of history 
that announce the sins, EXILE, and (repentant) return of the patriarch’s descendants. “Levi-Judah” 
passages instruct the descendants to obey and be loyal to the progenitors of Israel’s PRIESTHOOD 
(Levi) and kingship (Judah). Most often, however, the passages bemoan the descendants’ 
rebellion against the houses of Levi and Jupan, and predict its consequences. The priesthood is 
superior to the kingship because it is concerned with heavenly things rather than earthly matters. 
Nonetheless, the work frequently juxtaposes the roles of Levi and Judah in order to predict the 
coming of a future messianic figure who will function as both priest and king. 

The ethics of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs are presented in broad moral terms that 
can be characterized as Hellenistic-Jewish. This didactic teaching (stemming explicitly from 
ABRAHAM, Isaac, and Jacob, and implicitly from ENocu, Noan, and Shem) is to be handed down 
as an inheritance from one generation to another. The terminology of the parenesis resembles 
Christian ethics more than the language of the moral philosophers, yet the influences of both are 
present in the text. The Twelve Patriarchs also tends to ignore distinctive Jewish elements like 
SABBATH, dietary laws, or CIRCUMCISION, and presents the double commandment to love God and 
one’s neighbor (Deut 6:5, Lev 19:18, Matt 22:37-40) as the standard both for God’s moral 
commandments and for one’s proper social behavior. Each testament addresses one or more 
virtue or vice, which advances the document’s main themes of simplicity, compassion, mercy, 
integrity, sexual restraint, and natural goodness, in contrast with arrogance, impurity, envy, 
drunkenness, greed, anger, and lying. Though each testament focuses on a specific vice or virtue, 
the exhortations are interpreted in the wider context of the double love command. 

Levi, along with Joseph and Judah, are central figures in the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs. Levi is exalted as a perfect servant of the Lord and ideal priest, and Judah represents 
the kingdom. Joseph is the ethical model, the “good man” par excellence whose behavior should 
be emulated. Naphtali is portrayed as a proto-Joseph. 


History of Research—Authorship, Language, and Provenance. The history of research on the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs is long and complex. Since 1698 when Johannes Grabe 
offered the first printed edition of the Greex text, the issues of the provenance, redaction history, 
and sources of the work have plagued scholars and given rise to many diverse opinions (cf. 
Slingerland 1977). The question of Jewish or Christian authorship dominated the discussion, and, 
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at times, diminished the value of the work for the study of the Second Temple period and early 
Christianity. The tide of scholarship has vacillated between two main views: (1) a Christian 
document written in Greek sometime around the 2" century cE and (2) a Jewish document written 
in HEBREW or Aramaic in the 2™ or 1‘ centuries Bce with various stages of both Jewish and 
Christian interpolations. Among those holding the latter view there is no consensus about the 
method for determining the extent of these interpolations or assigning compositional layers. The 
resolution to these issues determines the degree and type of relevance the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs wields for understanding Second Temple Judaism and the origins of Christianity. 

In 1908 Charles set forth the theory that the Twelve Patriarchs is a Jewish document 
written in Hebrew/Aramaic by a Pharisee, pro-Hasmonean supporter during the middle of the 
1“ century sce and later interpolated by both Jews and Christians. Charles’ theory prevailed 
through most of the 20" century and served as the authority and impetus for critical studies 
showing the Jewish origin of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. Attempts to elaborate 
Charles’ hypothesis led to diverse opinions regarding the reconstruction of the Jewish stages and 
the delineation of the Christian passages (e.g. the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs is an 
Essene writing with a minimal number of Christian interpolations). Yet, among holders of this 
view, no consensus as to the Christian interpolations and their extent, the compositional history, 
date, or purpose of the work has been reached. Proponents of this theory place the provenance of 
the document in the land of Israel. 

De Jonge challenged Charles’ interpolation theory, demonstrating that the Christian passages 
in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs are integral to their contexts (de Jonge 1953; also 
Hollander and de Jonge 1985). He resurrected the pre-Schnapp (1884) hypothesis that the work 
is a Christian document composed in Greek during the late 2™! to early 3™ centuries ce that 
incorporates a considerable amount of Jewish source material written in Hebrew or Aramaic. 
This theory views the composition as a whole and takes into account both Jewish and Christian 
parallel and related material. Those supporting a Christian origin favor an Egyptian or Syrian 
provenance. While de Jonge’s theory and methodology have dominated over the past 60 years or 
so and have contributed greatly to understanding the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, no 
scholarly consensus has yet been reached as to the document’s origins or language of composition 
(cf. deSilva 2012). Due in large to this impasse, scholarship has veered away from a direct search 
for origins and begun to analyze the work’s themes or motifs. 


Manuscripts and Sources. The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs survives in 14 Greek 
manuscripts dated from the 10" to the 18" centuries ce, of which Ms b is the oldest and most 
reliable. These manuscripts can be broadly divided into two families, family I (bx) and family II 
(all other manuscripts). The archetype of the surviving textual witnesses, based on the 
hypearchtypes of family I and family II, can be reconstructed to no earlier than the 9" century (de 
Jonge, Hollander, and de Jonge 1978). The Twelve Patriarchs also exists in ARMENIAN, LATIN, 
and Slavonic translations, as well as fragments in Aramaic (Testament of Levi only; ARAMAIC 
Levi Document 1Q21, 4Q213—14, 4Q540, and Cairo Geniza), Hebrew (Testament of Naphtali 
only; Medieval Hebrew Naphtali; Genealogy of Bilhah [4QTNaph]), Syriac (Testament of Levi 
only), and Serbian (Testament of Reuben 1-5 only). All but the Latin, which was translated from 
manuscript b, belong to family II. The Armenian translation is much earlier than any other, and 
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has been dated on stylistic grounds to the 6" or 7“ centuries ce. The Armenian translation is also 
the most significant for text-critical studies. 

Aramaic Levi Document and Hebrew Naphtali (preserved in the Chronicle of Jerahmeel) are 
two sources upon which the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs relied. The work also shows 
points of contact with Jubilees, Midrash Wayissa‘u, and numerous haggadic traditions. A 
comparison with these sources reveals either direct dependence or, at the very least, common 
ancestors and shared exegetical traditions. For example, the Twelve Patriarchs reworks biblical 
and traditional material to adapt Bilhah’s genealogy in order to legitimize and lend authority to 
Naphtali (cf. Jub. 34:20, Midrash Bereshit Rabbati and Medieval Hebrew Naphtali). The 
relationship between the Aramaic Levi Document and the Testament of Levi demonstrates some 
sort of literary dependence of the latter on the former. Moreover, the Testament of Levi and 
Jubilees used some form of the Aramaic Levi Document as a source, though they have no 
discernable direct literary interdependence. Each adopted and adapted concepts from the Aramaic 
Document according to its own ideology. Interestingly, no special shared material has been 
uncovered in Jubilees or the Testament of Levi that might have been drawn from a literary source 
other or older than the Aramaic Levi Document. 

The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs also relies on the “writings/book of Enoch” as an 
authority (at least eight times), yet the citations accredited to Enoch are not preserved in any 
extant Enochic writing. Despite this, the work’s reliance on an Enoch document or documents 
seems to be more than a simple literary device. It is likely that these references witness to a non- 
extant source, either written or oral, that was known to the author. The Twelve Patriarchs’ 
dependence on unknown Enoch traditions is not the only correspondence between it and Enochic 
traditions, however, for the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and 1 Enoch exhibit comparable 
authorial practices and ideology (Hillel 2010a). 


Significance. The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs is one of the most significant documents 
among pseudepigraphal writings emanating from the Second Temple period. It can be used 
circumspectly as a source for the study of Second Temple Judaism, as well as of Qumran literature 
and its doctrine of two messiahs. The document also contains remnants of ancient Jewish sources 
otherwise lost and bears witness to ancient exegetical techniques and biblical interpretation, 
providing an important resource for tracing biblical interpretation from the time when both 
rabbinic Judaism and Christianity were developing. The work is also highly significant for 
studying how early Christianity absorbed, adapted, and transformed Jewish traditions, often 
imitating their literary forms and structures. Additionally, it is a valuable tool for studying such 
topics as the double love command and universal salvation, the ethical teachings of Jesus, 
ESCHATOLOGY and MESSIANISM in late Judaism and early Christianity, and New Testament parallels. 

Moreover, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs preserves a considerable amount of 
valuable material for the historian of ancient religion. For example, the document sheds light on 
the study of ancient anthropology, and on both the Jewish and the Christian understandings of the 
struggle between good and evil. It presents both a cosmic struggle (i.e. spirits or Beliar), one 
outside the individual, and an inner struggle between good and evil urges, reinterpreting and 
reapplying a traditional cosmic dualism where the forces of darkness war with God into an 
internal struggle within each person, the outcome of which does not affect the cosmos (de Bruin 
2015; Hillel 2010b). Further study of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs can also provide 
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insight into authorial use and adaptation of sources, thereby throwing new light onto hitherto 
obscured aspects of literary activity in the Second Temple period. 
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Pauline Letters 


For roughly a decade in the middle of the 1* century ce, letters were authored by someone whose 
ethnic and religious identity was complicated. On the one hand, PauL claimed that his “own 
people,” his “kindred according to the flesh,” are the “Israelites”—those to whom belong “the 
covenants, the giving of the law, the worship, and the promises” (Rom 9:3—4). He also claimed 
that in his early life he “advanced in Judaism beyond many among my people of the same age, 
for I was far more zealous for the traditions of my ancestors” (Gal 1:14). 

On the other hand, he noted that in his later life he “became as one outside the law ... so that 
I might win those outside the law” (1 Cor 9:21). What he was “winning” gentiles to (“those 
outside the law”) was “the good news” of Jesus Christ. That good news was “the power of God 
unto salvation” —a power to those who have “faith, to the Jew first and also to the Greek” (Rom 
1:16). But he knew the good news was “a stumbling block to Jews” (1 Cor 1:23), not least 
because it had nothing to do with the Jewish practice of observing the Torah (e.g. Gal 2:15—16). 
Moreover, while he acknowledged that being Jewish was a valid form of identity within God’s 
people “in Christ” (Rom 14:1—15:6), he also depicted how God’s good law could be conscripted 
by the cosmic power of sın to work in ways that run contrary to God’s will apart from Jesus 
Christ (Rom 7:7-25). 
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These complexities, and more beyond them, were all authored by the apostle Paul in letters 
written to small groups comprised primarily of non-Jewish devotees of Jesus Christ. The 
discursive nuances and intricacies of his letters have been the subject of intense scrutiny almost 
from the moment they were written. As the author of 2 Peter says, “There are some things in them 
that are hard to understand” (2 Pet 3:16). 

One thing that is hard to understand is the number of letters written by Paul (see, for instance, 
Beker 1991). Scholars are agreed that at least seven texts of the New Testament were authored 
by him. In canonical order, these are Romans (probably written in 57 ce), 1 and 2 Corinthians 
(probably 54 and 55, respectively), Galatians (perhaps 50-51 or 54), Philippians (perhaps 54 or 
the early 60s), 1 Thessalonians (probably 50), and Philemon (perhaps 54 or the early 60s). After 
that, scholars diverge on the extent to which six other texts were authored by Paul. From most 
likely to least likely, these are 2 Thessalonians, Colossians, Ephesians, and the Pastoral Epistles 
(1 and 2 Timothy, and Titus). The authorship of these letters is debated because of differences 
noted between them and the seven undisputed texts. For some, these differences are simply 
situational adjustments within Paul’s discursive voice, or secretarial fingerprints left on letters 
authorized by Paul himself. For others, they suggest that someone is writing in Paul’s name in 
order to apply the Pauline voice to new situations—something evident in other texts beyond the 
New Testament (e.g. the apocryphal Epistle to the Laodiceans [2™ cent.]; 3 Corinthians [2™ 
cent.]; the Epistles of Paul and Seneca [4" cent.]). 

Although Paul’s undisputed letters reveal the complexities and complications of his theological 
discourse, when it comes to ethics, his discourse stands thoroughly within the mainstream of 
Jewish convictions (see e.g. Fredriksen 2017). For instance, in Romans 1:18—32, which seems 
conversant with the Jewish text Wispom oF SoLomon (esp. chs. 13—14), idolatry and sexual 
immorality are shown to be the primary characteristics of human sinfulness that provoke the 
wrath of the God who is sovereign over all CREATION. This is a thoroughly Jewish impulse against 
some of the most common phenomena of Greco-Roman world, with its polytheistic idolatry and 
sexual license. The denunciation of homosexual practice (Rom 1:26—27; 1 Cor 6:9) was also 
relatively common among ancient Jews but was barely audible in non-Jewish circles of the 1* 
century (see Sanders 2015: 727-47). Much the same was true for prostitution (1 Cor 6:12-20). 

Paul elaborates on the shunning of idolatry and sexual immorality in letters written specifically 
to Jesus-devotees who, probably recently, had been thoroughly immersed in such practices. We 
see this, for instance, in what is most likely his earliest letter, 1 Thessalonians (see e.g. for 
instance, Ascough 2017). In that letter, Paul called Jesus-groups to a high sexual standard (4:3— 
5), and praised them for shunning idolatry (1:9; cf. 1 Cor 10). Worship of the deities of the Greco- 
Roman world was expected of residents of urban centers (except for the Jewish people, who were 
exempted because sacrifices on behalf of the emperor were offered in the Jerusalem Temple on 
a daily basis). Worship of the deities in one form or another was thought to oil the machinery of 
social progress; to withdraw from that dimension of Greco-Roman culture was to hold back 
progress. Against this backdrop, the shunning of idolatry by Jesus-followers in Thessalonica 
might have facilitated the persecution that they were experiencing from their peers (1 Thess 1:6). 

Paul’s letters also contain exhortations about care for the poor (see further Longenecker 
2010). Economic support of “the poor” was deeply embedded in Jewish Scripture and tradition, 
but was only thinly present in non-Jewish practices of the Greco-Roman world. When analyzed 
in relation to this single issue, Paul’s letters depict an apostle who expects a traditionally Jewish 
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care for the poor to characterize communities whose constituents were predominately gentile 
(e.g. Rom 12:13, 16; 2 Cor 9:13; Gal 2:10, 6:9-10; 1 Thess 5:14—15; cf. Eph 4:28; 2 Thess 3:6— 
13; 1 Tim 5:3-16; Titus 3:14). 

If Paul was spreading a prominently Jewish ethic among urban centers of the Mediterranean 
basin, he also immersed groups of Jesus-followers in stories of the Jewish scriptures, which he 
called “the oracles of God” (Rom 3:2). Paul assumed that Jesus-followers previously immersed 
in the world of pagan polytheism should be cognizant of the stories of Scripture that were, in his 
view, “written for our instruction” (Rom 15:4) and “for our sake” (1 Cor 9:10). So, drawing on 
the Passover narrative of the “oracles of God,” Paul identified Christ as the “paschal lamb” of 
Jesus-followers (1 Cor 5:7). And drawing on the narrative of the wilderness wanderings of the 
Hebrew people, Paul identified Jesus Christ as the rock that refreshed the Hebrew people with 
water in the wilderness (1 Cor 10:4). Written for our sake, these “oracles of God” are also the 
stories of “our ancestors,” says Paul, suggestively linking the stories of the Jewish people to 
communities of Christ in which gentiles were predominant. So at times Paul’s discourse engages 
extensively with the Jewish scriptures in order to craft the Christian vision of his addressees 
(e.g. Wright 2013: 1449-72). This includes, most famously, his interpretation of the Abrahamic 
narratives of Genesis (Rom 4 [cf. 1:17]; Gal 3—4). Beyond that (but restricting the scope to the 
undisputed letters), Paul’s engagement with Scripture can come in concentrated form—such as 
when he links a series of scriptural passages together as part of his theological discourse (e.g. 
Rom 3:10-18; 15:9-12) or offers extended reflections on a combination of theologically related 
texts (e.g. Rom 9:6—11:36; 2 Cor 3). At times, scriptural passages appear as relatively unadorned 
single citations (e.g. Rom 8:36; 12:19; 15:3; 1 Cor 1:19, 31; 2:9, 16; 9:9; 14:21; 15:54-55; 2 Cor 
4:13; 6:2, 16-18; 8:15; 9:9; 13:1; Gal 5:14). At other times, explicit citations of Scripture are 
altogether absent from a Pauline letter (e.g. 1 Thessalonians and Philemon). 

One of the most significant uses of Scripture in Paul’s letters is his radical interpretation of 
passages that bolstered the monotheism of Early Judaism. This is evident, for instance, in Paul’s 
letter to Jesus-followers in Philippi. In a colorful recital of the christological story, Paul recounts 
how the one who was “in the form of God” and “emptied himself” to “the point of death, even 
death on a cross,” was now exalted to the position of monotheistic worship, with a name “above 
every name” (Phil 2:6—11). Supporting this theologically provocative and far-reaching assertion 
is a daring interpretation of Isaiah 45:23, where the only true God is cited as saying, “Before me 
every knee will bow; by me every tongue will swear.” In Paul’s letter to Jesus-devotees in 
Philippi, this morphs into an acclamation about the exalted Jesus Christ: “So that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bend, in heaven and on earth and under the earth, and every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord” (Phil 2:10-11). This would have been extremely 
problematical to most Jews, and is probably where their “stumbling block” lay. The fact that all 
this is said to be “to the glory of God the Father” would not have removed much offense. The 
theological vision of Isaiah imagines a day when the God of Israel will triumph over forces 
competing for control over God’s good creation—a day in which all the world will offer worship 
to the one true God. In Paul’s letter to Philippian Jesus-followers, the prophet’s vision is refracted 
so that it now incorporates Jesus Christ at the heart of the worshipful adoration properly offered 
to Israel’s God. 

Similar treatments of Jewish Scripture are evident elsewhere in Paul’s letters. If the “Lord” of 
Joel 3:5 is Yahweh, the God of Israel, Christians in Rome find Paul interpreting that verse so that 
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the monotheistic “Lord” is understood with reference to Jesus Christ (Rom 10:13). Similarly, in 
three places in his letters, Paul builds theological statements on the basis of the Shema, the single 
confession that lay at the very heart of Jewish monotheism. A prayer recited morning and evening 
by pious Jews, the Shema begins with the words of Deuteronomy 6:4: “Hear, Israel, the Lord, our 
God, the Lord is one.” While Paul builds his discourse on the oneness of God in Romans 3:29-30 
and Galatians 3:20, it is 1 Corinthians 8:4—6 that reveals the extent to which Jesus Christ has 
invaded and qualified Paul’s MonotHEIsM. Addressing the issue of idolatry (specifically, the issue 
of food sacrificed to idols), Paul first affirms (as Corinthian Jesus-followers seem to have 
accepted) that “there is no God but one”—echoing the Jewish Shema (1 Cor 8:4). But he redefines 
this affirmation christologically: “There is one God, the Father, from whom all things came and 
for whom we live; and there is but one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom all things came and 
through whom we live” (8:6). Here the traditional portrait of the one, sovereign, and COVENANT 
God is refashioned in the light of Christ, with “God” now referring to “the father” and “Lord” 
now referring to “Jesus Christ.” If the Shema had the practical effect of bolstering commitment 
to Israel’s sovereign and covenantal God, Paul dramatically revises it. Placing Jesus Christ at the 
heart of his understanding of that God, he articulates a striking modification of a cardinal tenet of 
the Jewish understanding of divine identity. The text of 1 Corinthians 8:4—6 demonstrates how 
an itinerant Galilean teacher of humble origins, who died a humiliating and disgraceful death, is 
referred to (within 25 years of his crucifixion) in a fashion that puts him at the center of traditional 
Jewish devotion to the sovereign God—albeit in a wholly “untraditional” fashion (see esp. 
Hurtado 2003). 

Since this sovereign God was the creator God, Paul challenges the pagan residue of Christian 
devotion when some Corinthian Jesus-followers imagined that their salvation had nothing to do 
with a future bodily RESURRECTION (see | Cor 15). They seem to have thought that the salvation of 
the soul was all that mattered. While this was a common conviction in certain sectors of the 
Greco-Roman world, Paul rejected it since, in his view, it threatened a deeply rooted Jewish 
sensitivity—that God is the sovereign creator who is concerned not only with souls but with the 
whole of the created person (and, in fact, the whole of the created order; Rom 8:19-21). Salvation 
did not involve an escape from a created world; instead, it involved the reclamation of the created 
world from all that threatens to strip it out of God’s sovereign hands (e.g. 1 Cor 15:20-26, 
54-56). This is one of the clearest examples of Paul’s attempt to reconfigure the thinking of 
former pagans in ways that align with deeply rooted Jewish traditions (see esp. Beker 1980: 
135-81). 

For Paul, the Jesus-devotion of former pagans was itself part of the worship of the God of the 
Jewish people (cf. Rom 15:7-13). New understandings of that God were part and parcel of the 
new initiative that God had taken in Jesus Christ. Those new understandings addressed both the 
Jewish world and the pagan world in challenging ways. In some ways, formerly pagan Jesus- 
followers were to adopt patterns of life and thought that had long been the preserve of the Jewish 
people. On the other hand, Jewish Jesus-followers were to see the world through lenses in which 
their relationships with other people groups were now to be positively configured in Christ. This 
is evident in Paul’s provocative claim that righteousness belongs to those in Christ, without 
regard for observance of the Torah (e.g. Rom 3:19-4:25; 9-10; Gal 2:1—5:1). In large measure, 
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Paul called both Jews and gentiles to a new kind of obedience to the God who is revealed in 
Israel’s history and who has worked in new ways in Jesus Christ. 
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Pentateuch 


Introduction. The earliest manuscript evidence for a combination of text traditions from the five 
books of the Pentateuch (Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy) is preserved 
among the Dean SEA Scro ts that date to the 3 century Bce through the 1* century ce. These 
discoveries from Qumran and other Judean Desert sites have provided critical new insights into 
the shape of the pentateuchal text in the Second Temple period and its growing conceptualization 
as a single work. From both a textual and a canon-historical perspective, the transmission of the 
Pentateuch was marked in this period by a high degree of fluidity. Despite this fluidity, there is 
considerable evidence that the Pentateuch, though often transmitted on five separate scrolls, was 
conceived of as a unified literary entity. 


Textual and Canonical Fluidity. Roughly 80 Qumran manuscripts have been identified as 
containing one or more books of the Pentateuch (Lange 2009). Among these are many whose 
preserved texts correspond very closely to the version of the Pentateuch known from the 
traditional, received text of the Hebrew Bible, the Masoretic Text (MT). Numerous other 
manuscripts, however, preserve readings that differ from the Masoretic Text, sometimes in minor 
ways and also sometimes involving entire new sentences or even paragraphs. Some of these 
variant readings were known prior to the Qumran discoveries from the GREEK translation of the 
Pentateuch (the Septuagint or LXX) or from the SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH (SP). Others are entirely 
new to scholarship, including several major additions and rearrangements attested in the five 
manuscripts labeled 4QREWoRKED PENTATEUCH (4QRP). All of this evidence indicates that the 
text of the Pentateuch remained fluid and circulated in multiple forms throughout the Second 
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Temple period, such that the process of the text’s composition was not yet complete (Zahn 2014; 
Ulrich 2015). 

If the precise textual form of the Pentateuch had not yet solidified, neither had its status as the 
uniquely authoritative Torah (teaching, instruction, law) of Moses. One can tell from citations 
and references in other texts that the Pentateuch (in whatever forms it was known) was certainly 
considered Torah during the Second Temple period (Najman 2009: 83). Nevertheless, the 
Pentateuch was not alone: other texts or traditions could also claim the status of Torah. These 
include works like Book or JuBILEES and the TEMPLE SCROLL, which cast themselves as divine 
revelation from Mount S1nalI, as well as the distinctive legal traditions of the Qumran community, 
which are identified with revealed Torah in the RULE oF THE Community and the Damascus 
Document. Thus, discussion of the transmission and development of the Pentateuch must remain 
cognizant of the fact that it constituted just one of numerous authoritative traditions regarding 
Israel’s early history and divinely revealed law that would have been available to Second Temple 
audiences. The history of the Pentateuch as a discrete literary work is related to, but not identical 
with, the history of the idea of “Torah.” 


Five Books or One? Narrative and stylistic considerations make clear that the five books of the 
Pentateuch were intended at least from the late stages of their redaction to be read as a unit, 
indeed as part of a larger narrative stretching from CREATION to the Babylonian EXILE (Blenkinsopp 
1992: 35). It is not known when the division into five individual books took place, nor whether 
any of the book divisions were original to the compositional or redactional process or were 
introduced later, reflecting a desire to transmit the text in scrolls of manageable size (Blenkinsopp 
1992: 45). Nonetheless it is apparent that the five-book division must go back at least as far as the 
translation of the Pentateuch into Greek (likely 3" cent. Bce), since it appears that each book was 
translated separately by a different individual (Tov 2012: 131). 

The manuscript evidence from Qumran and elsewhere offers some evidence for how the 
books of the Pentateuch were being read, both singly and in relation to one another, during the 
Second Temple period. The most direct evidence for this early reception, of course, comes from 
manuscripts containing the text of the Pentateuch itself. The vast majority of pentateuchal 
manuscripts from the Judean Desert preserve materials from only one book of the Pentateuch. 
The original scope of these mostly very fragmentary manuscripts cannot be determined, so it is 
possible that some also originally contained material from more than one book, but the extant 
evidence suggests that the Pentateuch was mostly transmitted as five individual scrolls. The 
presence of the title mw 12 (brsyt; “in the beginning,” the first word and HeBrew title of the book 
of Genesis) on a fragment apparently belonging to the handle sheet of a Genesis scroll (labeled 
4QGen""*) provides corroborating evidence for this practice (Tov 2004: 120-21). Such smaller 
scrolls would certainly have been easier to handle in private study or in liturgical use: a scroll 
containing the entire Pentateuch would have been 25-30 m long (Tov 2004: 76), a rather unwieldy 
length that is without parallel among the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Nevertheless, a number of scrolls do appear to have contained more than one book of the 
Pentateuch. 4QGen-Exod’, 4QpaleoGen-Exod', 4QExod-Lev', and 4QLev-Num? all preserve 
materials from two books. A manuscript from Wadi Murabba’ at (Mur 1) preserves material from 
three books (Genesis, Exodus, Numbers). Two of the 4QRP manuscripts contain text from four 
books (4Q364: Gen, Exod, Num, Deut; 4Q366: Exod—Deut), while one, 4Q365, preserves 
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portions of all five books (Tov 2004: 75; Lange 2009: 169). Tov also lists several other Pentateuch 
scrolls that he judges were likely to have contained more than one book, even though only one 
book is preserved in their extant fragments (Tov 2004: 76). This judgment is based on the 
reconstructed height of these scrolls: since scroll length correlates positively with column height, 
scrolls with a large number of lines per column were probably long enough to contain two or 
more pentateuchal books. These examples indicate that the Pentateuch was at least occasionally 
being transmitted as a unit during the late Second Temple period. Furthermore, even though 
scrolls containing all five books appear to have been the exception rather than the rule, the scrolls 
with differing groups of two books imply that the Pentateuch was conceptualized as a literary 
unit even in cases where its parts were transmitted separately. 

This conclusion can be corroborated by evidence of a more indirect sort, namely references to 
or scribal reuse of the Pentateuch in ways that imply the conceptualization of it as a unit. Already 
in Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, laws from both Deuteronomy and the priestly portions of the 
Pentateuch are referred to as written in the “Torah” or “Book of Moses” (e.g. 2 Chr 25:4; 31:3; 
Neh 8:14; 10:36; 13:2). This means of reference suggests that Mosaic provenance, and not the 
specific literary setting (i.e. which part of the Torah or Pentateuch), was of primary significance 
in the conceptualization of these laws (Najman 2009: 83). Later in the Second Temple period, the 
Book oF JuBILEES retells the pentateuchal narrative from creation to the arrival at Sinai (thus 
crossing the boundary between Genesis and Exodus) and integrates into its narrative a variety of 
legal materials from Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy (VanderKam 2001: 100-9). Insofar 
as one of its main goals is to demonstrate the obedience of Israel’s earliest ancestors to the laws 
that (according to the Pentateuch) were not revealed until Sinai, Jubilees may be regarded as an 
exercise in reading the Pentateuch as a single unit. At the same time, the self-presentation of 
Jubilees as the words of an angel reading to Moses the contents of preexistent heavenly tablets 
illustrates the ongoing fluidity of pentateuchal traditions. 

The Temple Scroll presents a similar case, cast as it is as the direct speech of God from Mount 
Sinai. It complements instructions for a massive new temple complex with a variety of cultic, 
purity, and civil laws that draw upon nearly all sections of the pentateuchal legal corpora. An 
illustrative example is the Scroll’s law for the feasts of Passover and Unleavened Bread (11Q19 
xvii), which weaves together materials from Leviticus 23, Numbers 28, and Deuteronomy 16. In 
its concern to group or integrate parallel laws, the Temple Scroll presents a different kind of 
response than does Jubilees to the “problem of the redacted Pentateuch” (Zahn 2005: 436). 
Again, regardless of whether the authors of the Temple Scroll encountered the Pentateuch 
physically as five separate scrolls or as one large one (or perhaps both), they clearly thought of 
the pentateuchal legal material as a unit. 

One final example comes from a version of the Pentateuch itself, the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
Despite its name, all but a few of the distinctive elements of this version of the Pentateuch 
originated, not in Samaritan circles, but in the broader context of Second Temple Judea, and are 
attested among Qumran manuscripts (usually labeled “pre-Samaritan”; see e.g. Zahn 2011: 5). 
One of the most characteristic features of this version is a series of additions that coordinate the 
events of the WILDERNESS wandering in Exodus and Numbers with Moses’ recollections of those 
same events in Deuteronomy. For example, in Deuteronomy 18:16-22, Moses reports that, at 
Mount Sinai (called Horeb in Deuteronomy), the people are so frightened by the power of 
YHWH’s theophany that they request that they no longer hear YHWH speak to them directly. 
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YHWH responds by promising to raise up a prophet like Moses to mediate between God and the 
people. In the account of the Sinai theophany in Exodus 20, however, there is no record of this 
exchange about the future prophet. The scribe responsible for the pre-Samaritan version of 
Exodus closes this gap between event and recollection by inserting the missing material from 
Deuteronomy 18 into Exodus 20, thus providing the necessary precedent for Moses’ later speech. 
Similar additions are found, for example, in Exodus 18, Exodus 32, and Numbers 10-14, 20-21, 
and 27 (Zahn 2011: 143-48). 

These kinds of coordinating additions do not prove that the Pentateuch was being transmitted 
as a unit—after all, the two major pre-Samaritan manuscripts from Qumran 4QpaleoExod™ and 
4QNum’, each contain material from only a single book. However, these additions do show that 
the narrative was being read as a unit, and as such was held to high expectations about its 
coherence, especially regarding the reliability of speech by major characters. The attempt to bind 
disparate parts of the Pentateuch closer together is based on the prior assumption that the different 
pieces of the pentateuchal narrative belong together and relate to one another, whether they were 
transmitted on one scroll or five. 
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Pesher of the Periods (4Q180-181) 


40180. 4Q180 is a badly damaged Qumran manuscript penned in a late Herodian hand. There 
are seven extant fragments, some of medium size, but only fragment 1 can be read with ease. The 
first line of this fragment offers a title, clearly the name of the entire work, “A Pesher of the 
Periods” (@°xpn YY AWD, psr ‘I hgsym), and therefore it should serve as the name (Dimant 2014: 
385—421) of this text rather than “Ages of Creations” proposed by Allegro, the first editor, and 
retained by most contemporary publications. The periods (a°x?, gsym) are the temporal segments 
of which human history is constituted, and therefore the term “pesher” in the titlh—meaning 
“interpretation” —suggests that the work copied in the scroll dealt with the periods of history, as 
is confirmed by the contents of the surviving pieces. Fragment 1, preserved nearly in its entirety, 
provides an introductory explanation of the periods as being the temporal sequence that was 
planned by God before creation. Their details, according to this section, are “engraved on the 
heavenly tablets” (frag. 1 2-3). The idea that historical events are unfolding according to a 
preordained divine blueprint is known from other works of the Qumran community (e.g. the 
RULE OF THE Community [1QS ii 15]; the Damascus Document [CD A ii 9-10]) as well as from 
contemporary apocalyptic literature (e.g. the ANIMAL ApocaLypsE [1 Enoch 85-—90]), as is the 
notion that such events are engraved on the heavenly tablets (e.g. 4Q177 1-4 12; 1 En. 81:1-2; 
93:2; Jub. 16:3). The pesher genre, as well as the affinities to the sectarian literature in style (e.g. 
4Q180 1 2 and CD A ii 7, 1QH* ix 9) and concepts (e.g. predestination expressed in 4Q180 2—4 
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ii 11), assigns the present work to this corpus. Unlike other sectarian PESHARIM, however, which 
offer actualized interpretations of various biblical prophetic passages, the work preserved in 
4Q180 is a unique example of a pesher on a theme, the periods. In detailing the periods, the 
document contains small pesher units (in 4Q180 2—4 ii 8). The original work may have contained 
information regarding all 20 early human generations from Adam to Isaac, as may be gathered 
from the introductory section in fragment 1 4—5. The extant pieces only provide descriptions of 
antediluvian events (frag. 1 7-10) and various episodes from the life of ABRAHAM, however. 
Those mentioned relate to Lot, the visit of the three ANGELS and Sodom and Gomorrah (4Q180 
2-4), and perhaps the sacrifice of Isaac (4Q180 5—6). In the description of the first period, 
fragment 1 (lines 7—10) refers to the biblical episode about the sons of God who father giants with 
women (Gen 6:1-4). In 4Q180 it is the angels and their leader, Azazel, who committed this 
crime, a version known from the Enochic Book or Watcuers (1 Enoch 1-36), especially 1 Enoch 
6-11, and other ancient sources, including the reference to this episode in the list of ancient 
sinners in the sectarian Damascus Document ii 17—20. Here Azazel is named as the head of the 
sinful angels rather than Shemihaza, who is assigned this role in 1 Enoch 6-7. 

The lines depicting these circumstances, 4Q180 5 7-9, are very similar to a passage in another 
manuscript, 4Q181 2 1-5. Given this close agreement, Milik concluded that the two manuscripts are 
copies of the same work and combined 4Q180 1 and 4Q181 2 into a single running text. This thesis 
is erroneous, though, for the following reasons: (1) the similar lines are not exactly identical and they 
cannot be combined easily; (2) the similar lines concern a well-known biblical episode appearing in 
Gen 6:1-4, a subject treated by other contemporary works. Therefore, the two texts may have drawn 
independently on a well-known piece of exegesis rather than being reflections of a common version; 
(3) the two manuscripts are distinct in character: while 4Q180 is a pesher of early historical periods, 
4Q181 is a didactic text concerning the reward awaiting the righteous and the punishment of the 
wicked. Whereas the passage on the rebellious angels fits well into the sequence of explained periods 
in 4Q180, it has a different role in 4Q181, representing the prototype of sinners. Therefore it is clear 
that the two manuscripts come from two distinct works, with 4Q181 citing 4Q180 or a similar text, 
or the two independently citing the same third source or familiar exegesis. 


4Q181. Written in a Herodian hand, the manuscript has survived in only two legible fragments 
of medium size and one tiny piece containing a single letter. Written in a style laced with the 
specific vocabulary and thought peculiar to the writings of the Qumran community, 4Q181 must 
belong to this literature. Allegro, the first editor, arranged the fragments in the sequence known 
today, but the unusual width of the right margin in fragment 2 suggests that it comes from the 
beginning of the work and thus should be placed before fragment 1. Conversely, fragment 1 must 
have been preceded by another column, as a letter is visible at the beginning of its first line. 
Therefore, the correct sequence is fragment 2 followed by fragment 1, a sequence that clarifies 
the character of the surviving text. Fragment 2 refers to antediluvian events, the primordial 
angelic sins, and the crimes of the angels’ giant offspring, whereas fragment | depicts sinners and 
the righteous with their respective final punishment and reward. The parallelism thus created 
between the circumstances of the FLoop and the final era is a notion widely disseminated in 
ancient Jewish writings, and 4Q181 attests to its antiquity. Thus the place of the antediluvian 
episode, so similar to 4Q180 1, finds in 4Q181 a different context and a different role. While 
4Q181 displays general sectarian themes and terminology, its particular affinity to certain 
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formulations and ideas in the Thanksgiving Hymn (e.g. 4Q181 1 3—4 and 1QH? xi 23) and the 
so-called SELF-GLORIFICATION HYMN (e.g. 4Q181 1 3—4 and 4Q491 11 i 14) is noteworthy. 
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Peshitta 


The Bible in Syriac. Syriac is an eastern ARAMAIC dialect attested from the very beginning of 
the Christian era to the late Middle Ages. Its epicenter is Edessa, modern-day Urfa in Turkey. 
Syriac is the language of a rich Christian literature, both original and translated. Bible translations 
form an important component of this literature. They furnish much of the basic theological 
vocabulary of the language. The history of Bible translations mirrors the ever-increasing influence 
of the Greek-speaking church. 

The oldest part of the Bible in Syriac is the core of the Old Testament Peshitta: the entire 
HEBREW canon was translated from Hebrew into Syriac over a period of 100 years or more, 
starting at some point in the first half of the 2" century ce. BEN SIRA, also translated from Hebrew, 
was added soon after. Other books were translated from Greek: Judith, Tobit, Wisdom, 1—4 
Maccabees, additions to Esther, Jeremiah and Daniel, as well as 4 Ezra and the Apocalypse of 
Baruch. Most of these books are already cited as scripture in Aphrahat and Ephrem in the 4" 
century. Later lists and pandect Bibles show much variation in the books included in the Old 
Testament. The PRAYER oF MANASSEH is present in a few manuscripts and lists (Haelewyck 2008). 
PsALMS OF SOLoMoN and the apocryphal Psatms 151-155, although attested in Syriac 
translation, were never considered to be part of the Syriac Bible. 

The first “translation” of any part of the New Testament was Tatian’s Diatessaron, around 170 
ce. Although the original text of the Diatessaron has not been preserved, several indications show 
that Old Testament quotations in this gospel harmony generally followed the Old Testament 
Peshitta (Joosten 2013: 247-75). This dependence helps to establish a relative date for the Old 
Testament Peshitta, and is important also for the question of its milieu. 

The Diatessaron was replaced with translations of the separate gospels from the 3" century 
onward, first the so-called “Old Syriac” gospels attested in two different versions (Curetonian 
and Sinaiticus) and then, a century later, the Peshitta gospels. All three of these texts depend upon 
the Diatessaron. For Acts and Epistles two early translations can also be distinguished, but the 
“Old Syriac” of these books is attested only in patristic citations. The New Testament Peshitta 
did not include 2 Peter, 2 John, 3 John, Jude, or Revelation. 
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From the 6" century onward, the need for more literal translations was felt. The Old Testament 
was translated in an ultra-literal way from the Septuagint in the beginning of the 7" century, the 
Syrohexapla. The translation of Jacob of Edessa of the early 8" century, attested for a few books 
only, is a form of compromise between the Syrohexapla and the Peshitta. In the New Testament, 
the 6"-century Philoxenian and 7"-century Harklean versions are successive efforts toward 
producing a Syriac calque of the Greek text. These later translations cover the entire New 
Testament canon including the books that remained lacking in the Peshitta. 


The Old Testament Peshitta. The only part of the Syriac Bible old enough to merit consideration 
in regard to Second Temple Judaism is the Old Testament Peshitta (OTP). 

Origin and Milieu. External testimony on the origin and early history of the OTP is exclusively 
late and tendentious (Weitzman 1999: 248-51). Philological evidence has allowed scholars to 
piece together a historical hypothesis. 

The date of the OTP can be established approximately on the basis of indirect evidence (see 
section 1): since Tatian, the author of the Diatesssaron, knew the OTP and used it in his rendering 
of Old Testament quotations, the Syriac version of the Old Testament must be earlier than 170 
cE. More precisely, this date would appear to be valid at least for the books quoted abundantly in 
the Gospels: the Pentateuch, Isaiah, Psalms. In fact, the Syriac translation of these books must 
have had a certain status among Syriac Christians for Tatian to bow to its authority in rendering 
the quotations. The earliest parts of the OTP must therefore be taken back to the first half of the 
2™ century ce. This date tallies with the language of the OTP, which exhibits several archaic 
features (Joosten 2013: 49-67). 

The date of the OTP strongly suggests that it is a Jewish work. It is difficult to imagine a 
Christian community in the 2 century ce translating all of the Pentateuch, Isaiah, and Psalms 
before beginning a translation of the Gospels. The Jewish identity of the translators is indicated 
also by the fact that the OTP was translated from the Hebrew with only sporadic influence from 
the Septuagint. The history of the OTP is analogous to that of the Septuagint: having started out 
as a purely Jewish writing, it came to be adopted by the early Syriac church, and consequently 
ceased being used by the Jewish community. Michael Weitzman (1999) has argued that the 
community producing the OTP passed from Judaism to Christianity over the period during which 
the different books were translated. This may well be true, although it is hard to prove from the 
extant sources. 

Textual History. The Peshitta Institute, formerly in Leiden and now located in Amsterdam, 
has presided over the gathering and cataloguing of all known manuscripts of the OTP. Most of 
the books have been edited in critical editions, and the textual history of several books has been 
described in detail in the monographs of the Peshitta Institute series. 

In his doctoral dissertation, Koster has worked out the main lines of the development of the 
OTP text on the basis of Exodus manuscripts (Koster 1977). His results have since been confirmed 
for several other books. Three successive phases can be distinguished. The oldest phase is found 
in manuscripts like 5b1 for Genesis and Exodus, and 9al for Kings. Unfortunately, this phase is 
not available for all books of the OTP. The next phase is that of the great pandects of the 6" to 8" 
century, and notably of the “Codex Ambrosianus,” 7al, the lead manuscript of the Peshitta 
Institue edition. Finally, the third phase is the textus receptus found in later manuscripts and 
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underlying the first editions of the OTP in the polyglots and in the Mosul, Urmia, and Lee 
editions. 

Before Koster’s in-depth research, many scholars suspected the presence of secondary 
corrections on the basis of Hebrew texts in 5b1 and similar manuscripts. However, as Weitzman 
was able to show conclusively, such re-adjustment is unlikely for the OTP, in contradistinction to 
the Septuagint where it is one of the major causes of textual divergence (Weitzman 1999: 272-80). 

A practical implication of these considerations is that the Peshitta Institute edition is to be 
used with circumspection. In many passages, the earliest readings are not to be found in the text 
but in the apparatus. 

The Hebrew Source Text. The Hebrew source text of the OTP is throughout very close to the 
Masoretic text. In a few passages, the Syriac version nevertheless contains readings diverging 
from the Masoretic Text, some of which are unique (Weitzman 1999: 15—67). 

Although all books of the Hebrew Bible have been translated from the Hebrew, a number of 
readings show clear influence from the Septuagint. In the Pentateuch this influence may be 
secondary, or mediated by exegetical tradition, but it becomes more prominent in the prophetic 
books and the writings. In Proverbs, the OTP can practically be regarded as a kind of harmony, 
weaving together the meaning of the Hebrew and the Greek. In Ben Sira little or no influence of 
the Septuagint can be detected. 

Exegetical Profile. On the whole the OTP can be qualified as a competent and faithful 
rendering of the Hebrew Bible. Telltale marks of Jewish origin are numerous. A small proportion 
of the religious vocabulary is not originally Syriac, but borrowed from targumic Aramaic: e.g. 
rhaiar, ‘Uraytd, “the law (of Moses),” wia , gidrd, “proselyte” (Joosten 2013: 64—67). One 
also finds typically targumic turns of phrase (Brock 1995). For instance, one finds “to be revealed” 
instead of “to be seen” (e.g. Gen 12:7), and “to speak before the Lord” instead of “to speak to the 
Lord” (e.g. Gen 18:27). 

In many passages involving an exegetical problem one observes that the translators knew 
Jewish midrashic traditions (Maori 1995). Thus instead of translating the Hebrew text which 
states that Joseph moved the Egyptians to the cities (Gen 47:21) the Peshitta translates: “he 
moved the people from city to city” in precise accordance with Targum Ongelos, and the Egyptian 
name of Joseph, Zaphenath-paneah, is explained as “the one to whom hidden things are revealed,” 
as in the targumim and in Flavius JosEpuus (Ant. 2.91). 

In spite of the occasional proximity to the targumim, the OTP differs typologically. The OTP 
rarely engages in periphrastic renderings. Nor does the OTP exhibit the typically targumic 
tendency to reflect every single element of the Hebrew text (Shepherd 2004). While the targumim 
were composed to be read alongside the Hebrew text, the Peshitta aligns with the Septuagint in 
proposing a translation that can be read instead of the Hebrew source. 

Jewish traditions are far more prominent in the Pentateuch than in the later parts of the canon. 
Some scholars have tried to find Christian interpretations in some of the later books, notably 
Psalms. These attempts are hardly successful. However, in the translation of Ben Sira 
incontrovertible traces of Christian interference can be found, notably allusions to New Testament 
passages (Owens 2011). 


Conclusion. In spite of occasional borrowings from the Septuagint, the Syriac version of 
the Bible depends to a large extent on local Jewish knowledge circulating in Mesopotamia 
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in the 2™ century ce. Where the OTP reflects non-Masoretic readings it points back to the 
Second Temple period, but this happens infrequently. Research on biblical interpretation in 
the Second Temple period will do well always to keep an eye on the Syriac—alongside the 
targumim and the Septuagint—even although it remains difficult in many cases to prove 
how old its traditions are. 
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1 Peter: Summary. First Peter presents itself as a circular letter written from Rome to Christian 
communities living in five provinces in Asia Minor which the author calls the “DIASPORA” 
(1 Pet 1:1). The epistle attempts to comfort, encourage, and give advice to churches who are 
undergoing some sort of marginalization from larger society. The readers, converts to 
Christianity, are facing abuse for their new way of life, a mistreatment that seems primarily to 
be verbal and local rather than owing to an organized state-sponsored persecution (2:22-23; 
3:9-12, 16). Thus, 1 Peter adopts a largely positive attitude toward Rome (2:13-17), though it 
remains that the readers, called “aliens and Exites” (1:1), were prone to be suspect as a 
superstitious and unpatriotic sect. 

A main theme throughout the letter is the nature and role of suffering in the lives of believers. 
The author presents the readers as suffering unjustly and attempts to give them hope by recasting 
their plight in a positive light (1:6; 2:12, 15—20; 3:9, 13-17; 4:1, 6, 12-19; 5:7, 9-12). The author 
does this by comparing the readers’ sufferings with the unjust sufferings of Christ (4:12—5:1) and 
by linking his readers to Jesus’ RESURRECTION, With the attendant hope that their suffering will end 
(1:5-9, 13, 20-21). This solidarity with Jesus’ suffering and vindication, in turn, is underscored 
by the conviction that Jesus’ suffering occurred once and for all (1:2, 8-13, 18-25; 2:2-10, 
18-25; 3:15-22; 4:1, 11-16; 5:1-10), a victory over cosmic and human evil that offers hope to 
believers (3:18-22). 
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First Peter, then, is written to offer encouragement and provide instruction on how to live 
faithfully in challenging circumstances. It exhorts the audience to live faithfully as strangers 
within their own communities in the tradition of the Jews, who were also an exiled people. 
Despite being regarded as resident aliens, the audience is reminded that they are children of God 
and an elect community (1:3; 2:9-10). By drawing on Hellenistic household codes, the epistle 
provides instructions for living well within a pagan society; advice is given regarding life within 
the Roman Empire (2:13—17), as well as on the relation between slaves and masters (2:18—25) 
and husbands and wives (3:1-7). 


1 Peter: Critical Issues. Author. First Peter was traditionally assumed to have been written by 
the apostle Peter (1 Pet 1:1). However, since the rise of modern critical scholarship, a number of 
other suggestions have been made (Elliott 2000: 118-30): a joint work of Peter and Sylvanus, 
Sylvanus writing as Peter’s representative, an anonymous member of the Petrine circle in Rome, 
an anonymous Roman Christian writing on the basis of Petrine tradition, or an anonymous 
Paulinist writing in Peter’s name. Given the level of literacy and rhetorical competence in GREEK, 
the lack of personal material or eyewitness accounts, and the relatively little importance placed 
on the teachings of Jesus, most scholars do not hold to Petrine authorship, but regard the author 
as having been an anonymous Roman Christ-follower who blended Petrine and Pauline traditions. 

Date. If the author was the apostle Peter, the dating of the epistle would be sometime during 
the reign of Nero in the 60s ce. However, the work is most often dated to the mid-90s ce. This 
theory is based upon evidence such as the use of Babylon for Rome (post 70 ce) (5:13), the fact 
that Cappadocia (1:1) became a province in 73 ce, the use of elder as a church office (5:1), the 
use of the Hebrew Bible as Christian Scripture, and the literary similarities between | Peter and 
1 Clement, another letter written to Rome in the mid-90s ce (Horrell 2013: 4—6). 

Audience. The epistle is written to Christians, called “aliens and exiles,” in the five Roman 
provinces of Pontus, Galatia, Bythinia, Asia, and Cappadocia in Asia Minor. These areas appear 
to combine both Petrine and Pauline missionary activity. The churches were made up of some 
Jewish Christians, given the generous use of the Hebrew Bible, but recipients appear to have also 
included gentiles. This is evidenced by the numerous references to the audience’s previous pagan 
lives (1:14, 18, 21; 2:1, 9-11, 25; 4:3; Achtemeier 1996: 50—51). 


1 Peter: Sources and Comparison with Other Early Jewish Literature. First Peter draws 
directly and indirectly from a number of sources and traditions. The Hebrew Bible plays a 
prominent role in the epistle. The short letter includes dozens of citations and allusions to the 
Hebrew Bible, primarily concentrated on Psalms, Proverbs, and Isaiah. The author uses these 
texts to focus on the elected status of the audience, who, as an eschatological community, are 
scripted into the sacred story of God’s covENANT people. The epistle is also concerned with 
themes related to the situation of and traditions held dear by the audience: marginalization, 
oppression, suffering, rejection, redemption, RESTORATION, EXODUS, and the blood of Jesus the 
lamb (1 Pet 1:2, 19). 

While there is debate about literary connections, there is little doubt about the theology and 
terminology the letter shares with other early Jewish and Christian literature. There is, for 
example, no direct dependence on the Qumran texts, and yet 1 Peter shares with them the themes 
of ELECTION, eschatological interpretation of Scripture, the identification of an audience as the 
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true people of God, and a call to holy living. Differences include ideas on the MEssIAH(s) as well 
as the place of the elect community within broader society. 

First Peter draws on a number of traditional themes including the Noachian FLoop and fall of 
the watchers found in 1 Enoch 6—36, 65—67, and 106-8. Specifically, 1 Peter 3:18—22 expands on 
the Shemihazah, Asael, and giant traditions found in 1 Enoch (cf. Pierce 2011). Furthermore, its 
cosmology bears affinities with the Enochic tradition (e.g. cf. 1 Pet 1:12; 1 En. 1:2; 16:3). 

The epistle also bears affinity with some of Philo’s works. In general, both engage the life of 
a covenant community within a broader secular society. More particularly, each author engages 
religious life in a diaspora setting within the Greco-Roman world, both draw on the covenant 
formula of Exodus 19:3—-6 (1 Pet 2:5, 9; Philo, Sobr. 66; Abr. 56), and both adapt Hellenistic 
household codes for their respective purposes (1 Pet 2:13—3:7; Philo, Decal. 165-157; Hypoth. 
7.14; Spec. 2.226-227). 

In addition to these Jewish traditions, 1 Peter is familiar with Greco-Roman thought. Social 
conventions of honor/shame, gender roles, and views of social order are present as are broader 
ideas of Hellenistic culture. Regarding traditions in the New Testament, scholars used to argue 
for a literary dependence on Pauline tradition, especially Romans and Ephesians (Horrell 2013: 
13-20). Today, however, most contend that 1 Peter does not rely on any work directly, but draws 
on tradition broadly shared within the Jesus movement. The epistle follows the traditional Pauline 
epistolary format (Doering 2012: 434-52). Although certain texts of the Hebrew Bible are cited 
together in both 1 Peter and Romans (Isa 8:14 and 28:16 with Hos 2:23 in | Pet 2:4-10 and Rom 
9:25-33), this can be explained by the widely shared traditions that had been collected in Rome 
by the end of the 1* century. 


2 Peter: Summary. The epistle of 2 Peter identifies itself as “a second letter” written by the 
apostle Peter to his audience (3:1). It presents itself as a final testament from Peter to Christian 
communities before his death. Though considered a “general” or “catholic” letter, 2 Peter was 
written to address a specific situation. Its aim is to combat what the author deems as “false 
teachers” who will arise and lead many astray (2:1—3; 3:3-4). These false teachers are apparently 
part the Christian community; they have knowledge of Jesus (2:20) and even participate in the 
recipients’ communal meals (2:13). However, they deny Christ (2:1), utter nonsense (2:18), 
slander the glorious ones (presumably angels; cf. 2:10-11), and deny the parousia, including the 
final judgment (3:4). They promote a “freedom” that in reality amounts to a freedom to engage 
in sIN and licentious living (2:3, 13, 19, 21; 3:2, 15-16). 

The epistle compares these false teachings to those of the false prophets of ancient Israel 
(2:1-3, 14-16). Instead of the “clever myths” devised by these teachers, 2 Peter claims to 
represent the correct teachings spoken not only by the apostles and Peter’s own eyewitness but 
also by Israel’s prophets (1:16—19; 3:2). Thus, the false teachers represent nothing more than a 
new manifestation of previous apostates from the Hebrew Bible including general false prophets 
(2:1), Balaam (2:15—16), dogs that return to vomit (2:22), fallen angels and others from the flood 
tradition (2:4-5), and the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah (2:6; 3:6). Each of these sinners’ 
punishments serves as a warning not to follow their teachings. These teachers and their adherents 
will be judged if they continue to sin (2:3, 4-10a; 3:4-7). Second Peter draws upon familiar 
motifs and stories to reaffirm the traditional beliefs of the community, who will be rewarded for 
being faithful to them (1:10-21; 3:1-2, 11-18). 
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2 Peter: Critical Issues. Author. Some scholars, who argue for the Petrine authorship of 1 Peter, 
also hold to apostolic authorship for 2 Peter (3:1). However, a majority contends that 2 Peter is a 
pseudonymous letter (Neyrey 1993: 120—22). This theory is based upon a lack of first-person 
accounts; the letter’s Hellenistic character; its potential dependence upon works such as Pauline 
literature, Jude, and the Apocalypse of Peter; and its interaction with developed theological 
issues that reflect matters that arose after the apostle Peter’s time. While no internal evidence 
hints at a place of origin for the letter, some suggest that it was written from Rome, given the role 
of and traditions around Peter in the city as well as similarities shared between 2 Peter and early 
Christian literature composed Rome (e.g. | and 2 Clement). Others argue that the gentile context 
of the letter as well as the use of Jewish Scriptures and other works suggest the author was a 
Greek-speaking Christian from a Jewish background. 

Date. Second Peter cannot be precisely dated since little is known about its author, 
provenance, and sociohistorical context. Yet several factors indicate that it was composed in the 
late 1* to early 2™ century cE. Its treatment of some Pauline tradition as authoritative, its mention 
of the transfiguration of Jesus, its use of Jude, and its interaction with later theological 
developments such as Christian divisions, delay of the parousia, and concern with the improper 
interpretation of the Hebrew Bible and Pauline literature point to such a date (Bauckham 1983: 
157-58). 

Audience. The text offers no overt statements about its recipients. It appears to have been 
written to Christian communities who live among pagan gentiles (1:4; 2:20). Yet the large 
number of allusions to the Hebrew Bible as well as Jewish apocalyptic traditions presupposes a 
familiarity that would find their witness persuasive in combating the false teachers. The 
geographical location of the recipients is not ascertainable. Some suggest Asia Minor, given the 
recipients’ knowledge of Paul and the letter’s mix of Jewish and Hellenistic ideas. However, 
others have suggested Rome or ALEXANDRIA. 


2 Peter: Sources and Comparison with Other Early Jewish Literature. Second Peter contains 
an interesting combination of Hellenistic and Jewish sources. First, 2 Peter portrays itself as a 
farewell testament, a widespread genre in ancient Jewish and Christian literature (Gen 47:29- 
49:22; Deut 1-3; 28-31; Josh 23-24; 1 Sam 12; Testament of Abraham; Testament of Moses; 
Testament of Job; Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs; Mark 13; John 13-17; Acts 20:17-35; 2 
Timothy). Such works often addressed circumstances of contemporary audiences by presenting 
themselves as the instruction of an ancient ideal figure to lend authority to the actual author’s 
argument. Most often, this genre functioned to correct reprehensible forms of behavior (Bauckham 
1983: 131-35). 

There are no direct quotes from the Hebrew Bible in 2 Peter. However, it is replete with 
allusions to parts of the Hebrew Bible, including Genesis, Numbers, Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiah, 
and Habakkuk. Following Jude, it specifically mentions the fallen angels’ rebellion and their 
punishment (Gen 6—7), Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen 18-19), and Balaam (Num 22). 

The epistle also appears to draw on other early Jewish works. Its treatment of the fallen angels 
in 2:4—5 draws on material in the Book oF THE WATCHERS (1 En. 1—36) that is elaborated in the 
rest of 1 Enoch. Additionally, 2 Peter shares affinities with Second Baruch in both style and its 
concern with themes such as a delayed parousia and divine JUDGMENT (2 Bar. 21:19-25; 85:8-15). 
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Finally, the letter’s content can be compared with 1 and 2 Clement (Bauckham 1983: 132-33, 
149-51). 

There are many affinities between 2 Peter and the New Testament writings, such as the 
Gospels, Paul, and the epistle of Jude. The similarities with the Gospels cannot, however, be 
explained as literary dependence. The epistle refers to a set of Pauline writings as “Scripture” 
(3:15-16) and argues against those who seem to misread PauL (though the letter does not quote 
any Pauline literature). Although 2 Peter claims to be a “second” letter to the audience (3:1), 
neither content nor style suggests any relationship to 1 Peter. Second Peter, in any case, is 
strikingly similar in detail with the EPISTLE oF Jupe, which it appears to have revised and 
transformed into a testament attributed to Peter (Bauckham 1983: 141-43). 
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Philo of Alexandria 


Philo of Alexandria (ca. 20 Bce—50 cE) was a Jewish biblical exegete whose literary corpus is an 
unparalleled testament to GrEEK-speaking Judaism at its height. He was born in ALEXANDRIA, 
Ecypt (see Map 1: GREATER MEDITERRANEAN REGION), when the city was experiencing a period of 
great intellectual innovation and also held one of the largest Jewish populations of the DIASPORA. 
His was a wealthy and influential Jewish family that held citizenship in that city. Philo’s brother, 
Alexander, was a prominent city administrator who contributed to the building of Herod’s 
Temple in Jerusalem. His nephew, TIBERIUS JULIUS ALEXANDER, abandoned Judaism to serve the 
Roman Empire in a series of positions with increasingly higher status. Philo himself was less 
politically involved than either, though he did participate in an embassy to Rome to plead the case 
of the Jews following the Alexandrian pogrom in 38 ce (cf. his Legatio ad Gaium). Well-educated 
by both Greek and Jewish standards, Philo focused on living the contemplative life through 
philosophical inquiry of the Torah. Given the pedagogical nature of many of his writings, he may 
have written for students in his or some other Jewish school. Regardless of setting, his literary 
work is a Herculean effort in demonstrating the meaning of Jewish life and thought in Hellenistic 
terms. 


Summary of Content. Fifty-two of Philo’s perhaps 75 treatises are extant. The majority of these 
are complete or mostly so, though some exist only in fragments. The writings fit into three 
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categories: exegetical, philosophical, and apologetic. Philo’s exegetical works, the most 
numerous, interpret Torah in different ways for different kinds of audiences and as such form 
three distinct groups (Royse 2009: 33-34). 

The eleven extant exegetical writings that make up Philo’s Exposition of the Laws provide 
an engaging and cohesive retelling of the PENTATEUCH in a manner that makes its key events, 
characters, and teachings accessible and meaningful in the broader Greco-Roman context. 
Whether written for non-Jewish readers or—more likely—Jews sympathetic to Hellenistic 
culture, these treatises demonstrate the coherence of the biblical law in Judaism’s broader 
social and intellectual context. The Exposition adopts the progression Moses took when 
writing the Pentateuch: CREATION, history, and laws. Its first treatise, On the Creation of the 
World, draws from Genesis |:1—2:4a in relating how the transcendent God created the world 
and humanity in a manner harmonious with the law. Next come treatises which illustrate how 
the law was embodied in history, namely through the patriarchs who were themselves “living 
laws.” On the Life of Abraham describes how ABRAHAM acquires virtue through instruction, 
and On the Life of Joseph describes the ideal statesperson; treatises on Isaac and Jacob, though 
mentioned by Philo, are missing. It is possible Philo’s two-volume On the Life of Moses 
belongs here. Since that work provides a more straightforward biography of Moses as well as 
a lengthy survey of his lawgiving, however, it may have been written as a stand-alone 
introduction to Moses’ works (Goodenough 1933). The Exposition then focuses on the written 
law. On the Decalogue lays out the main themes of the law, summarized as they are in the Ten 
Commandments, and highlights how observance of these differentiates the Jewish people 
from their pagan neighbors. In the next four treatises (On the Special Laws 1—4) Philo 
discusses the specific laws in the remainder of the Torah, grouping and analyzing them in the 
light of the DecaLocue. Philo then considers how the law relates to the virtues, looking at 
justice (at the end of On the Special Laws 4) and then courage, humanity, repentance, and 
nobility in On the Virtues. The Exposition concludes with On Rewards and Punishments, the 
former for the law-observant and the latter for the unrighteous (cf. the blessings and curses in 
Lev 26 and Deut 28). 

Extant portions of Questions and Answers commentaries on Genesis 2:4—28:9 and Exodus 
6:2—30:10 represent a second group of exegetical treatises. Unlike the Exposition, which does not 
explicitly quote the Torah but only “rewrites” it, the Questions and Answers highlight specific 
problems in the biblical text and then provide possible solutions for them. This zetematic format, 
which originated in Greek philosophical contexts, provides compendia of different exegetical 
approaches for interpreting the Bible. Because it explicitly exposes Philo’s readers to multiple 
literal and/or allegorical readings and traditions, it seems to function as an introduction to the 
possibilities of biblical inquiry (Niehoff 2011: 163). 

Philo’s Allegorical Interpretation represents his most complex investigation of Scripture and 
was probably not meant for beginning students, let alone general readers. This series of 20 extant 
treatises (originally there were more) provides a sophisticated interpretation of passages from 
Genesis 2:1-41:24. The Allegorical Interpretation adapts the zetematic approach but generally 
eschews literal readings in favor of allegorical ones and, in spite of many digressions, explores 
as an overarching theme the journey of the virtue-loving soul toward God. Philo moves through 
biblical passages line by line, developing his interpretations by means of verbally or conceptually 
linked secondary and tertiary citations from elsewhere in the Pentateuch as well as occasionally 
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from the Prophets and the Writings. Examples include Philo’s reading Genesis 2-3 to say that 
Adam is the earthly mind, his wife is sense perception, and the animals of the garden are the 
passions, and the sERPENT is pleasure. Another is when Abraham’s migration to Haran in Genesis 
11 reflects God’s aim to purify the soul by its leaving behind the body, sense perception, and 
uttered speech. 

Four extant works represent Philo’s apologetic efforts to present the Jewish people positively 
in the face of criticisms and attacks, especially the Alexandrian pogrom of 38 cE. On the 
Contemplative Life, the only existing treatise of an apparent five-part work On Virtue, describes 
an ascetic group of men and women Philo calls the Theraputae who live lives of moral excellence 
and philosophical contemplation near Alexandria. The Hypothetica, extant in three fragments, 
offers a defense of Moses and the Jewish life through recasting the exodus and occupation of the 
land, the law, and the Essenes in the light of Stoicism. Two treatises recount historical events. 
Against Flaccus describes the aforementioned Alexandrian pogrom and how one of its 
perpetrators, the prefect Flaccus, was subsequently executed. On the Embassy to Gaius describes 
the delegation to Rome to defend the Jewish people from opposition both in Alexandria and by 
the emperor Gaius himself. 

Though philosophical concerns permeate all of Philo’s treatises, six extant works specifically 
are written in the form of philosophical discourses, relying on Greek sources rather than the 
Bible. These include the “Numbers” fragment, a Neopythagorean arithmology; an inquiry into 
whether the cosmos is destructible (On the Eternity of the World); That Every Good Person Is 
Free, which argues the Stoic paradox that the morally good is the only good; two dialogues On 
Providence (1 and 2) which address the creation and ordering of the cosmos and the problem of 
evil, with Philo defending God’s providential role throughout; and Whether Animals Have 
Reason, a dialogue debating whether humans are uniquely rational creatures. In these last three, 
Philo spars with his apostate nephew, Tiberius Julius Alexander, arguing over the rationality of 
Jewish beliefs. 


Influences. Philo’s works embody the confluence of Greco-Roman and diaspora Jewish life and 
thought. His voluminous writings are a virtual source book of Hellenism, in particular of 
philosophical quotations and ideas, and he typifies the eclecticism of his time in preserving and 
using different traditions, namely Stoicism, Neopythagoreanism, and especially Middle 
Platonism. Philo’s allegorical exegesis appears to descend from allegorical readings meant to 
overcome literalistic understandings of Homer and Hesiod and his concern to interpret Torah 
philosophically parallels the relatively contemporary appropriations of non-Hellenic texts by 
PLutarcH and Numenius. Philo’s reliance upon the Timaeus in his readings of Genesis 1, 
especially in On the Creation of the World, reflects a vibrant Hellenistic fascination with Plato’s 
cosmogonic dialogue (Runia 2001: 32-33). 

In a similar fashion, Philo preserves a variety of Jewish exegetical traditions, whether 
explicitly or allusively. For instance, Philo’s presentation of the patriarchs as living laws in the 
Exposition parallels to some extent their treatment in the Book or JuBILEES (Borgen 1997: 69). 
Additionally, modest affinities exist between the Alexandrian’s exegetical motifs and the DEAD 
SEA Scro_ts (Runia and Sterling 2007: 81—142). But it is with respect to Greek-speaking Jewish 
biblical interpretation that Philo is the best witness. His own use of philosophy to interpret the 
Bible was anticipated by earlier Jewish thinkers. Aristobulus, writing in 2"-century Bce Egypt, 
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not only interpreted the works of Moses through a philosophical lens but claimed that Plato, 
Pythagoras, and others relied on Moses for their ideas, a view with which Philo himself is 
familiar. And the LETTER oF ArisTEAs (also probably from 2™-cent. Bce Egypt) anticipates Philo’s 
means of defending his ancestral religion through arguing for both its Hellenistic rationality and 
its inherent superiority. Further, Philo presupposes a Septuagint-type text and even provides an 
account of the translation of the Scriptures into Greek that is similar to Aristeas’ version, perhaps 
implying the latter was the former’s source. 

Wisdom of Solomon, which was composed either just prior to or at the start of Philo’s career 
and probably in the same region, has a number of aspects in common with the Alexandrian. 
Wisdom provides a sophisticated, if not as erudite, rendering of biblical material in Hellenistic 
terms and the two share similar critiques of pagan worship. Philo and Wisdom witness to a highly 
hellenized sapiential tradition when they cast personified Lady Wisdom of Proverbs 8 in a much 
more developed metaphysical role, employing Stoic and Platonic notions to describe her divine 
character, her function in creating and preserving the world, and her role in guiding the wise to 
God (Winston 1979: 59-63). 


Significance. Philo’s reliance on previous Hellenistic and Jewish traditions, often inheriting the 
two already interwoven, makes it difficult to state adequately his distinctive contribution. At least 
part of Philo’s value is his prolific output and that so much of it has survived. The Philonic corpus 
provides not only a record of the traditions he employs but insight into Jewish practices, 
synagogue services, Greco-Roman education, an acutely patriarchal depiction of women, and 
other aspects of daily life, admittedly from the rarified vantage point of considerable affluence 
and influence. He frequently corroborates what is known from other Jewish literature (e.g. that 
he knows of the Essenes and that he attests to a basic eschatological expectation for the ascendency 
of the nation of Israel). 

Philo’s numerous treatises demonstrate the consistency and depth of his sustained exegetical 
and apologetic enterprise. The heart of these is Philo’s conception of Moses, the ideal sage who 
mystically achieves entrance into the divine presence and from which standpoint relates the law. 
Philo’s elides Moses’ perceptions with those of Plato, so that for him they illuminate one another. 
This is why Philo reads Genesis through the Timaeus. This elision also informs Philo’s articulation 
of God’s absolute transcendence as well as his conviction that the heavenly “pattern of the 
tabernacle” in Exodus 25:9 refers to the Platonic forms. Philo’s previously noted philosophical 
eclecticism is consistent with early imperial (Middle) Platonism, which was rehabilitating the 
Athenian’s teachings by infusing them with aspects from later Hellenistic philosophies (Dillon 
1996: 139-44). Also like the Middle Platonists, Philo posited an intermediary between the 
transcendent God and the material world, an entity responsible for shaping both the world and 
humanity according to the divine image. Philo refers to this intermediary, adapted from the Stoic 
active principle but set beneath the supreme deity, as the Logos (Adyoc, “reason’’). Philo is not 
alone in this; Aristobulus attests to an earlier (pre-Middle Platonic) conception of the Logos 
which, like Philo’s, receives exegetical warrant from Genesis 1. Wispom oF SOLOMON attributes 
the intermediary role to Wisdom and even identifies the Logos with her. But Philo’s rendering of 
the Logos, which appears often in his writings and to which he ascribes several roles—notably as 
catalyst for the ascent of the soul—is arguably the most developed in either Middle Platonism or 
Judaism. 
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Reception. The earliest evidence of Philo’s reception is Josephus (ca. 37—100 cE), whose 
writings relate details of the Alexandrian’s family and who borrows from Philo’s exegesis for his 
own work. But while Philo represents the considerable intellectual achievement of Greek- 
speaking Judaism in turn-of-the-eras Alexandria and in the diaspora more generally, his writings 
were not of much use to rabbinic Judaism, which did not share his zeal for presenting Jewish 
beliefs and customs in Hellenistic terms. Philo’s corpus survived the calamitous outcome of the 
Jewish uprisings in Egypt and North Africa in 115-117 ce because of its value to that city’s 
Christian community, inspiring the exegetical method and theology of Clement of Alexandria 
(ca. 150-215 ce) and then of Origen (ca. 185—254) (Runia 1993: 132-83). These and other early 
Christian writers likely found a warrant for appropriating Philo’s writings from the New 
Testament documents which, though not aware of Philo themselves, share bits of similar 
traditions (e.g. the Temple as copy of a heavenly pattern in Hebrews 8-9, the Logos-centric 
interpretation of Gen 1 in John 1:1-5, and the role of God’s image in creation in Col 1:15-17). 
Especially through Origen, Philo’s theology, Locos doctrine, and exegesis came to have a 
substantive impact on the patristic and medieval worlds. 
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Philo, Pseudo- (LAB) 


Liber antiquitatum biblicarum (LAB; also often called The Book of Biblical Antiquities) is the 
name given to a text that manuscripts and early printed editions ascribe to PHILO oF ALEXANDRIA 
(Cohn 1898; James 1917; Feldman 1971). It survives only in a LATIN translation (Dietzfelbinger 
1975; Perrot, Bogaert, and Harrington 1976), created from a GREEK version of an originally 
HEBREW composition (Jacobson 1996). In contents, vocabulary, and style, LAB differs radically 
from Philo’s genuine writings; consequently, it is now customarily attributed to an unknown 
author. As the original title is obscure, LAB manuscripts and medieval references to it use many 
different designations. Since LAB is not cited by ancient authors, it must be dated by internal 
evidence, analysis of which has produced general agreement that it was written between 50 and 
150 ce, with arguments persisting with regard to a pre- (e.g. Bogaert in Perrot, Bogaert, and 
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Harrington 1976: 2.66—74) or post-70 ce date (Jacobson 1996: 1.199-210). Available evidence 
does not permit resolution of these arguments. Since it was composed in Hebrew, LAB almost 
certainly originated in Palestine, possibly close to centers of Greek culture about which it displays 
some detailed knowledge. Since LAB names no addressee, it is difficult to specify its audience; 
its readers must have been competent in Hebrew, keen students of scripture, and sufficiently 
well-educated to appreciate the text’s concerns. Locations named in the text suggest a familiarity 
with Jupea and the GALILEE, which are the most likely places for its composition. 

LAB is a narrative, retelling scriptural history from Adam to the death of King Saul. Its 
narrator is anonymous, speaking from the third-person perspective of someone living before the 
building of SoLtomon’s Temple (LAB 26:12). In vocabulary, morphology, and syntax, this 
narrative, even in Latin translation, betrays pervasive features of Biblical Hebrew. There are 
several lacunae in the text, which ends abruptly, prompting the suggestion that it is now 
incomplete. While generally LAB follows the narrative sequence of the scriptural tradition from 
Genesis to 1 Samuel, as regards chronology and physical setting of events, its choice of material 
is highly selective; in line with this, the source behind the narrative is often paraphrased. It is 
possible, though not certain, that the author used a non-Masoretic, local Palestinian form of the 
Hebrew scriptures. Sizeable amounts of information are omitted: these include the quest for 
Isaac’s wife (Gen 24:1—60); almost the entire JosEPpH story (Gen 37:39—50); the details of the 
Passover in Ecypt (Exod 12:1—51); the fall of JericHo (Josh 6); and the list of places captured 
from Canaanites by Israel (Judg 1). With the exception of the DEcALoGugE, which LAB 11:6-14; 
44:6-7 considerably amplifies, legal material receives scant attention. 

LAB assumes that its addressees share its knowledge of the sacred tradition on which it is 
based. This is evident from its persistent use of narrative material out of the sequence of the 
Hebrew Bible, as well from as its juxtaposition of events and statements that in scripture are far 
removed from each other (Murphy 1993: 29-222; Fisk 2001). Examples include mention of 
Isaac’s sacrifice (Gen 22:1-19) at LAB 18:5 while treating the Bala’am episode (Num 22; cf. 
Huizenga 2010), at LAB 32:24 in the course of Deborah’s story (Judg 5), and at LAB 40:2 when 
dealing with Jephthah’s daughter (Judg 11). Jacob’s breeding of Laban’s flocks (Gen 30:37-43) 
appears at LAB 17:3 in relation to Aarox’s election as priest (Num 17:6—13); and reference to 
the tower of Babel (Gen 11:6) features in LAB 12:3 while the text is relating the golden calf story 
(Exod 32). In addition, scriptural information from books outside Genesis—1 Samuel appears 
frequently: thus observance of the SABBATH (Exod 20:8) is ordered with reference to Psalm 
107:32 at LAB 11:8; JosHua’s final speech in LAB 23:4 alludes to Isaiah 51:1-2; segments of 
Isaiah 64:4; 65:16-17; and 60:19-20 occur in Kenaz’s speech at LAB 26:13; and LAB 51:6 
makes Samuel’s mother Hannah quote Psalm 99:6. There is explicit mention of the words of 
Jeremiah (LAB 56:6) and to the books of Judges (35:7; 43:4) and Kings (56:7; 63:5). Scriptural 
quotations are mostly unmarked, and may be lengthy (e.g. LAB 3:4-5 citing information on 
Noah from Gen 6 and 7), a single verse (e.g. LAB 11:1 quoting Exod 19:1 minus two words), or 
a verse-segment (e.g. LAB 35:6 citing ABRAHAM’s words from Gen 18:30 in the story of Gideon). 
Sometimes they are introduced by “saying” or “is it not the case?” (e.g. LAB 15:4; 21:5; 25:5; 
52:6). Additionally, generic biblical phrases or single words occur throughout the text. Scripture 
is thus a major unifying principle both in LAB’s textual architecture and in its hermeneutical 
agenda. 
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Alongside writings in the Hebrew Bible, LAB incorporates substantial amounts of other 
information, particularly in its treatment of the book of Judges. A prime example is LAB 25:1— 
28:10, describing the career of Kenaz, a mere name in Joshua (15:17) and Judges (1:13). LAB 29 
is devoted to Zebul as a judge, though he does not have this function in Judges 9; LAB 34 
describes machinations of the magician Aod, not mentioned in Scripture, as a prelude to Gideon’s 
exploits (Judg 6-8); and mention of Jair (Judg 10:3-5) is elaborated to depict an apostate ruler 
(LAB 38). The reader also meets accounts not found in the Hebrew Bible: Abraham’s rescue 
from a fiery furnace (LAB 6:3—18); Amram’s stance in the face of Egyptian oppression of Israel 
(LAB 9:2-9); Miriam’s prophecy of Moses’ birth (LAB 9:10); the ascension of PHINEHAS, 
identified as ELIJAH (LAB 48:1-2); events involving Samuel’s father Elkanah (LAB 49:1-8); and 
Davip’s psalm following his anointing (LAB 59:4). Some of these traditions, like the accounts of 
Kenaz, Zebul, and Aod, are unique to LAB. Some generally recall material in other Jewish texts: 
thus b. Sotah 11b, 12b—13a reports Miriam’s prophecy of Moses as future redeemer; and the 
identification of Phinehas with Elijah is noted at Pirqe de Rabbi Ishmael 29, 47 and Targum 
Pseudo-Jonathan to Exodus 6:18. Other information corresponds closely with Rabbinic haggadah, 
like the note in LAB 32:1 that the angels were jealous of Abraham (cf. Gen. Rab. 55:4); the 
impossibility of repentance after death (LAB 33:2, as at b. Sabb.153a); the comparison of Israel 
with a dove (LAB 39:5, as at b. Ber. 53b; Song Rab. 2:14; 4:1); a dispute about the law of fringes 
as sparking Korah’s rebellion (LAB 16:1; cf. b. Sanh. 110a; Tg. Ps.-J. Num 16:2); and the 
tradition that Moses was born circumcised (LAB 9:13; cf. b. Sotah 12a; Exod. Rab. 1:24). In such 
instances, LAB and the rabbis may be drawing on older, common sources; or perhaps LAB’s 
information represents an earlier “edition” of items found in rabbinic texts. Since LAB’s original 
Hebrew has to be inferred by retro-translation, however, precision in this matter is hard to attain. 
Around 30 non-scriptural traditions in LAB are paralleled in Josephus’ writings only. Thus God’s 
words to Amram before Moses’ birth in LAB 9:7 are similar to those reported by Josephus (Ant. 
2.215216); both LAB 36:2 and Jewish Antiquities 5.222 state that Gideon was “strengthened” 
before his battle; and Samson’s wife made him drunk to disclose his secrets, according to LAB 
43:6 and Jewish Antiquities 5.309. Some manuscripts of Jewish Antiquities 6.260 also note that 
Doeg killed 385 priests at Nob, corresponding to the number given by LAB 63:3. 

Other information in LAB displays striking affinities with 4 Ezra and Second Baruch. Thus 
LAB 7:10 and 12:4 compare the gentiles to spittle (see 4 Ezra 6:56); 23:10 resembles 4 Ezra 
3:18’s description of events at Sinai; 32:13 mentions the departed ancestors in the treasure- 
houses of their souls (see 4 Ezra 4:35); and 60:2 tells of darkness and silence before the creation 
(cf. 4 Ezra 6:38-39). The Latin style of LAB and 4 Ezra is markedly similar. LAB 13:8 and 26:6 
portray God showing paradise and its mysteries to Adam, as at Second Baruch 4:3; LAB 19:13 
mentions God’s shortening of the times before the end (see 2 Bar. 20:1); and 33:5 excludes the 
intercession of the departed for the living (so also 2 Bar. 85:12). Some phraseology recalls the 
language of 1 Enoch: for God’s intention to “visit the world” (LAB 19:12-13, cf. 26:3), see 1 
Enoch 25:2. Although sharing with LAB a concern with primeval conditions, the times of the 
end, life after death, the heavenly world, and the stability of the universe, these texts do not 
formally constitute re-presentations of scriptural history. With its sudden beginning and ending, 
frequent genealogies, numerous speeches and prayers, explicit references to other documents 
(26:1-3; 35:7; 43:4; 56:7; 63:5), psalmic passages (21:8-9; 59:4; 60:1-3), and wealth of 
quantifiable information, LAB recalls rather the Chronicler’s writing. Yet its closest family 
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resemblance is to the book of Jubilees: in both texts, narrative episodes display complex 
interlocking events involving characterization and extended descriptions, elaborating scripturally 
based data. Both seek to fill perceived gaps in the scriptural narrative, with the non-scriptural 
information promoting the text’s special interests. 

Paramount for LAB are the incomparability and fidelity of the God of Israel. The only God, 
he is the creator who lives before and after the world (21:4), which was created for the sake of his 
people Israel (39:7; cf. 4 Ezra 6:55; Gen. Rab. 1:4): they are depicted as a cosmic vine linking 
HEAVEN, earth, and the abyss (12:8—9; 28:4), and their putative uprooting would be more difficult 
to effect than the destruction of the universe (so Bala’am’s prophecy, 18:10—11). For Israel, God 
prepared the Torah, the “foundation of understanding from the birth of the world” (32:7), when 
paradise gave forth the scent of its fruit (32:8). Torah is light and illumination (9:8; 11:1, 2; 12:2; 
19:6; 23:10), and Israel must follow its commandments. LAB records her failures in this matter 
with scriptural and non-scriptural examples, albeit insisting that, however serious her sins, God 
will never abandon her. God knows in advance her failings and the punishments for them (9:4; 
12:4; 13:10; 19:7; 49:3). Crucial for LAB’s thought here is the COVENANT (testamentum): God 
“set the law of the eternal covenant for the children of Israel, and gave them everlasting 
commandments which may not pass away” (11:5). Thus at a moment of great physical danger for 
sinful Israel, Deborah declares that the Lord will have compassion on the people, not for their 
sake, “but for the sake of his covenant which he set for your fathers and for the oath which he 
swore that he would not abandon you for ever” (30:7). LAB’s depiction of Deborah reflects this 
text’s wider appreciation of the role of women in Israel’s history. 

The covenant may be compromised by Israel’s sins, the most dangerous of which is idolatry: 
LAB discusses this sin at length. Thus the tribes confess to Kenaz their involvement in different 
forms of it (25:9-13), the descriptions reflecting both the local paganism of PALESTINE (esp. the 
Galilee) in the 1* and 2™ centuries ce and wider Greco-Roman religious culture. Miraculous 
gemstones and mysterious writings play significant roles in this idolatry (25:10-12; 26:2-8). 
LAB’s version of the idolatrous shrine of Micah (44:5, 9) seemingly evokes the cult of Mithras. 
The single reference to demons (25:9) links them to idols. Intermarriage with idolatrous gentiles 
means separation from Israel (9:5; cf. 43:5). 

Leaders of Israel must deflect the people from these and other sins: the episode of Jair (28:1- 
29:1) graphically illustrates how an idolatrous leader brings disaster to Israel. Leaders disputing 
among themselves, as they did at the Exopus (10:3), are ineffective, Moses alone being divinely 
approved (10:4-5). Elkanah, chosen by lot to lead, refuses to do so, acknowledging his sins 
(49:5-8). Valid leadership is thus a central concern for LAB, and its relationship to legitimate 
priesthood and worship is underlined by the priest Phinehas (28:4; 46:4—47:8), commenting on 
leaders’ sins. God’s punishment of their sins is specifically noted (27:7; 38:4; 44:10; 49:5). 

While reporting the scriptural past, LAB also considers the end of things. The present world 
will last for a limited period (3:10; 19:4, 13; 23:13); when Moses asks to know how much time 
remains, he receives a cryptic answer (19:14-15). At the end, God will “visit” (19:12) and 
“remember” (48:1) the world; the dead, until then asleep, will be raised (3:10; 19:12—13), and 
there will be new heavens and earth (3:10; cf. 32:17). The wicked dead perish; but the just who 
have fallen asleep shall be delivered (51:5). Righteous Israelites, who enjoy rest when they die 
(28:10), will have eternal life, their souls being placed in peace until God restores them to the 
fathers, and the fathers to them (23:13). The text offers no systematic account of these matters, 
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nor of the fate of the wicked: Abraham is shown fire wherein the deeds of the iniquitous are 
expiated (23:6); otherwise, they dwell in darkness (16:3; cf. 51:5). That LAB hints at secret 
knowledge of the process of creation and its association with the end times is suggested by 
mysterious passages like 28:6—9; 60:2, which have affinities with early Jewish “mystical” texts; 
like the latter, LAB also reports angelic names. Thus 27:10 tells of Ingethel (over hidden things) 
and Zeruel (over strength); 38:3 of Nathanael (over fire); 42:10 of Fadahel; and 18:6 of an 
anonymous angel who presides over the heavenly liturgy (angels formerly in charge of magic 
have been judged, and their powers terminated, 34:2-3). Elements of messianism may be present 
(e.g. 60:3; 62:9), although this is strongly contested. 

The process of LAB’s engagement with the authoritative text, which provides its overall 
structure, may be termed “rewritten scripture.” This engagement is exegetical: scripture being 
employed to explicate scripture, to fill its gaps, amplify its sense, and to extend its remit. Inclusion 
of non-scriptural information assures the reader that there is more to scripture than meets the eye. 
With hindsight, the addressee recognizes that LAB speaks to a nation in crisis to reassure the 
people that as God acted to preserve Israel (whatever her failures) in the scriptural past, so he will 
continue to act. The difficulties the modern reader encounters in assigning a precise date to the 
text suggest that it was designed to comment on a variety of issues confronting the Jews in the 1* 
and 2" centuries ce. The use of Hebrew, especially long quotations of biblical (“classical”) 
Hebrew, as medium of communication suggests that the intended readers were of a scholarly 
character, concerned to apply scriptural teaching to the crises of their own days. While the text 
may have been used in synagogue instruction, a more likely setting is to be sought in learned 
circles searching for scripture’s meaning in troubled times. Even this, however, is to speculate: 
in such matters, LAB tends to keep its secrets to itself. 
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Philo the Epic Poet is a Jewish author who wrote in Greek, likely during the 2™ century BCE. 
Some have suggested he may be the Philo who was called “the Elder” by JosEPHus (Ag. Ap. 
1.218) or the Philo that Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 1.21.141) refers to between his discussions 
of Demetrius and Eupolemus (Schiirer 3.555—56). As Philo was not an uncommon name, neither 
of these references can be linked to this Philo with certainty. Scholars also debate the provenance 
of Philo’s work, although a majority opt for Jerusalem as the most likely place of origin, primarily 
due to the content of the work (Holladay 1989: 208-10). 

Twenty-four hexameter lines in Greek are all that remain of Philo’s literary legacy; they are 
preserved through Eusebius’ use of ALEXANDER PoLyuisTor (Praep. ev. 9.20.1; 9.24.1; 9.37. 1-3). 
Divided into six fragments, Eusebius writes that they are taken from books 1 and 14 of Philo’s 
On Jerusalem. Eusebius’ reference to book 14 is a source of substantial debate over the claimed 
length of the work, with many scholars emending the number 14 to read either “one” or “four” 
(Holladay 1989: 266-67). In fragments 1 and 2, Philo praises ABRAHAM and recounts elements of 
the AKEDAH in poetic imagery. Fragments 3—5 provide a description of Jerusalem, specifically its 
intricate pool system and water works (cf. parallel descriptions in Strabo, Geogr. 16.2.36; Tacitus, 
Hist. 5.12). The final fragment 6 opens with a reference to “a blessed dwelling place” but then 
transitions to a discussion of JosEPH, starting with a brief genealogy and concluding with 
declarations of his ability to interpret dreams and unravel time’s secrets. It is clear that at least 
some of the content of Philo’s poem is based on a prior, unknown source; his depictions of 
Jerusalem and Joseph’s knowledge of the future are not explicitly found in older texts, however, 
and so likely come from contemporary descriptions and/or traditions. For example, the depiction 
of the movement of water in Jerusalem through pipes has some parallels with the LETTER OF 
ARISTEAS 89-91, which has led scholars to suggest that both works were written around the same 
time (B. Wright 2015: 202). 

The text as it has been received in surviving manuscripts is stable, though the convoluted 
nature of the verses has led to a number of scholars positing various emendations to the text. 
Philo has a tendency toward extreme imagery that obscures the text from even the most 
dedicated reader. In fact, the difficulties of the Greek in Philo’s fragments (esp. fragment 1) 
have resulted in a number of scholars regarding the text as “unintelligible fragments” 
(Gifford 1903: 421). This obscurity may, however, be intentional, given the deliberate 
“sublimity” of Philo’s work in its attempt to exemplify a concept through grammar, structure, 
and literary form. 
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Pseudo-Phocylides is the name given to an anonymous Jewish author who composed Sentences, 
a didactic poem written in GREEK during the 1“ century sce or 1* century cE. Consistent with other 
collections of aphorisms, Sentences is a conglomeration of sayings/gnomes arranged (roughly) 
thematically in 230 lines. There is a general lack of thematic coherence in the work overall, 
though select topics are treated in specific groupings. This work is written in dactylic hexameter 
(the form associated with epic and didactic poetry) and employs Ionic dialectic morphology, 
signifying the author’s wish that his work be understood in the classical literary tradition. The 
work’s mimetic character and its consistent employment of style and meter, moreover, indicate 
that the author was well-versed in pre-Classical Greek literature (e.g. Homer, Hesiod, Theognis), 
which fits well with the adopted pseudonym of Phocylides (Wilson 2005: 14-17). 

The rationale for selecting Phocylides (6% cent. BCE) as a pseudonym is an important 
consideration for determining the purpose of the work. Some have argued that the choice was 
made because the author wished to employ a particular style (e.g. gnomic collection) and so 
adopted the persona of Phocylides because he was known for this method of writing. The 
preeminence of Phocylides among the ancients for giving wise advice for daily life would support 
this selection, and it is clear from the introduction and conclusion that the author presents himself 
(?) in a highly favorable light, calling himself the “wisest of men” (vv. 1-2) and blessed with 
dispensing “divine counsel” and the “mysteries of righteousness” (v. 229). Although these 
reasons may assist in understanding the poem’s format and the importance of Phocylides, they do 
not explain why a Jewish writer would employ a Greek pen name when a Jewish one (e.g. 
SoLomon), commonly used by other Jewish authors, would also have been readily available. The 
selection of Phocylides (rather than a Jewish author) offered a unique opportunity for a blending 
of Greek and Jewish cultures, so that, through mimesis, the work would have been able to engage 
a broad range of readers. 

It is widely accepted that a Septuagintal version (specifically of the Pentateuch and wisdom 
literature) provided a primary source for Pseudo-Phocylides’ Sentences. The author of the poem 
selected his content from the Septuagint passages that expressed widely held ethical perspectives 
rather than those that emphasize identifiable Jewish concerns (e.g. SABBATH, CIRCUMCISION, idolatry). 
A good example of this is vv. 3—8, a selected paraphrase of the ethical commands of the DECALOGUE 
that omits the Jewish introductory formula “I am the Lord, your God...” along with the commandments 
on the prohibition of idolatry and observance of the Sabbath. The following section (vv. 9-41) 
appears to draw from themes found primarily in Leviticus 19, though the author is careful to select 
ordinances applicable to both Jews and Gentiles. One passage that supports Pseudo-Phocylides’ use 
of a Greek translation instead of a HEBREW text is the discussion of the industry of ants and bees in 
vv. 164-74, which parallels LXX Proverss 6:6—-8c, a passage not extant in any Hebrew text. The 
language and phrasing do not exactly match those of Proverbs, but are consistent with the author’s 
rewriting of source material to fit his model’s diction and style. Although a majority of the poem 
proclaims a universal ethic that would be accepted in both Jewish and Greek communities, a few 
passages strongly imply a Jewish origin of the work. For example, in v. 54, “Phocylides” claims that 
“there is only one God,” although this is not an exclusively Jewish claim (Peterson 1926). 

In addition to the use of the Septuagint, there is good evidence of Greek philosophical (esp. 
Stoic, Pythagorean) and gnomological traditions. The use of gnomologies and similar collections 
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of aphorisms was common in Greek literary education and would have been known to the author. 
Some have posited that Pseudo-Phocylides, recognizing the importance of gnomai in Greek 
literary education, offered equivalent gnomai of Jewish origin that could be used by Jewish 
schoolboys (van der Horst 1978: 72). That Sentences was thought to be inherently didactic is 
supported by its inclusion in many later manuscripts used for the educational curriculum. This 
function fits with the adopted persona of Phocylides, as some of his texts were addressed to 
adolescent boys (e.g. frag. 6, West 1978). 

No evidence indicates that any New Testament author made use of Sentences. The author’s 
imitation of Phocylides was sophisticated enough, however, that Stobaeus (Flor. 3.3.7; 3.3.28) 
and the compiler of the second Sibylline Oracle cite parts of the Sentences (vv. 5—79 in Sib. Or. 
2.55—-149; cf. Suda ® 643) as though it had been written by Phocylides. 
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Pirge Aboth 


Literary Location and Title. Pirge Aboth is a tractate of the MIsHNAH that lies at the center of 
debates regarding its placement within that rabbinic corpus as well as its relation to Second 
Temple Judaism. It occupies the ninth position, after “Abodah Zarah and before Horayot, in 
Seder Neziqin of the Mishnah manuscripts Codex Kaufmann (A 50) and Codex Cambridge 
(Univ. Bibl. Add. 470.1). The tractate is placed after Seder Tohorot in the Munich Talmud 
manuscript (Cod. Hebr. 95), however, showing its dubious placement in the Mishnah or perhaps 
its function as the terminus of Mishnah study in a time when Neziqin concluded Mishnah study 
or when only Neziqin was studied (Herford 1945: 10-12; b. Ta‘an. 24a-b; b. Meg. 28b). If Aboth 
belongs in the concluding position as attested by Neziqin and Maimonides’ ArABic commentary, 
it served as an “Epilogue to the Mishnah.” But its placement before Horayot in Neziqin in the 
major Mishnah manuscripts shows that such a role was not universally recognized (Marti and 
Beer 1927: XIV; Herford 1945: 11). 

The title “Pirqe Aboth” is first attested in the Machzor Vitry (ca. 1100 ce). It spread from the 
Pugio fidei by Raimundus Martin (ca. 1278) to Petrus Galatinus, who used it for his De Arcanis 
Catholicae Veritatis (1516 or 1518). Here Galatinus translates Pirqe Aboth as capitula partum 
(“articles of the fathers”) from which a further mistranslation emerged through Paulus Fagius’ 
1541 edition, which bears the designation Apophtegmata Patrum (“The Sayings of the Fathers”; 
Marti and Beer 1927: X-XI; Herford 1945: 4—6). The simple designation “Aboth” may be found 
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at b. Baba Qamma 30a in a teaching attributed to Raba or Rabina (Cod. Hebr. 95): “He who 
wishes to be pious must fulfill ... the matters (in tractate) Aboth.” Raba flourished in the first part 
of the 4" century (Babylonian Amora of the fourth generation). If Rabina I is meant, the saying 
can be dated to the beginning of the 5" century (Babylonian Amora of the sixth generation), but 
if the attribution instead belongs to Rabina II then it dates from the late 5“ century (Babylonian 
Amora of the seventh generation; Stemberger 2011: 112, 114). A more general understanding of 
this saying as “the words of the sages” is also possible (Guttmann 1950: 192) as is the meaning 
“fundamental principles” (Lerner 1987: 264). If the reference in b. Baba Qamma 30a is generic, 
then the first unequivocal reference to the tractate as Aboth is found in the Siddur of R. Saadia 
Gaon (10% cent.; Guttmann 1950: 192). 


Content. The tractate Aboth can be divided into four sections: (1) 1:1—2:16 contains a unbroken 
passing down of tradition from Moses to Jochanon ben Zakkai and his five pupils (with the 
addition of Rabbi Tarphon 2:15—16), with an incursion into the chronological list to refocus the 
tradition on the Hillelites until Gamaliel ben Jehuda, son of Jehuda ha-Nasi, redactor of the 
Mishnah (1:16—2:4a) and sayings of Hillel (2:4b—7). (2) Chapters 3—4 are a collection of sayings 
from the whole of the tannaitic period, which seem to have been topically arranged (Albeck 
1959: 347-48). But as Tropper points out, they are, with few exceptions, arranged according to 
a generational schema that, therefore, is also chronological (Tropper 2003: 163). (3) Chapter 5 
contains anonymous sayings revolving around a numerical principle, except for 5:20—23, which 
consists of sayings attributed to Jehuda ben Tema, Ben Bag-Bag, and Ben He-He, respectively. 
(4) Chapter 6 is a later appendix, as implied by the Gaonim (Albeck 1953: 351). It is missing 
from Codices Kaufmann and Cambridge and contains a preamble, “the Sages taught in the 
language of the Mishnah,” which sets it apart from the rest of Aboth. This section, called 
“Kinyan Torah” or “the chapter of Rabbi Meir,” was added to Aboth by the 9" century to 
complete the number of chapters for the study of the tractate on the Sabbaths between Passover 
(Pesach) and the Festival of Weeks (Schavuot), attested by Seder Rav Amram in the 9" century 
(Strack 1915: 4). 

The tractate is unusual within the Mishnah in that it contains no halakah. It is also unique in 
its abundant attribution of sayings, for which 63 sages are named. Aboth is most famous for the 
transmission list in 1:1: “Moses received the Law from Sinai and committed it to Joshua, and 
Joshua to the elders, and the elders to the prophets; and the prophets committed it to the men of 
the Great Synagogue” (trans. Danby). The doctrine of the Oral Torah is often presupposed in 
Moses’ reception of the Law from Sinai and his transmission thereof to Joshua and so forth (m. 
Aboth 1:1), though it is not explicit (Tropper 2003: 165 n. 14). 


Date. Guttmann and Stemberger have questioned the traditional dating of Aboth to the time of 
the redaction of the Mishnah (apart from the later appendix of ch. 6). The radical opinion of 
Finkelstein, that Aboth 1:1—15 is an ancient authentic collection edited in the early 1* century by 
a Shammaite, is no longer tenable (Finkelstein 1938: 14, 17). Finkelstein posits an early collection 
(before Gamaliel II became Nasi) of the sayings of JoHANAN BEN ZAKKAI’s students and argues 
that Aboth 5:1-18 was “probably formulated” by Rabbi Akiva (Finkelstein 1938: 15). The 
strongest arguments of Guttmann against such an early date are the following: (1) The Talmudim 
cite only a minority of Aboth sayings as Mishnah and those that unequivocally cite Aboth as 
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Mishnah are the 4"-century Amoraim (Guttmann 1950: 187-88). (2) Furthermore, Aboth was 
copied after a colophon in Cod. Hebr. 95 that reads, “I wrote all six orders” (Guttmann 1950: 
138). Guttmann thus concluded that Aboth was added to the Mishnah circa 300 cE in response to 
a Christian charge that the rabbinic movement was purely nomistic for its lack of ethical teaching 
and theological acumen (Guttmann 1950: 189). The citations or allusions are confined to the non- 
historical part, meaning for Guttmann that the succession list of chapter | is a post-Talmudic 
addition to the tractate in the midst of its conflict with Islam; as a counterpart to Islamic Hadith, 
an “historical account of the transmission of a tradition of Mohamed,” the historical part of 
Aboth was added to the tractate (Guttmann 1950: 190). In p. Sanhedrin 10,1, 28a, Aboth 1:1 is 
found but not marked as a quotation; thus the age of the claim of transmission from Moses to the 
men of the great synagogue is confirmed. Nevertheless, the absence of the rest of the historical 
section in Talmudic literature is striking. Stemberger adds a further argument for the later date, 
but posits a different milieu for the rise in importance of the historical section. According to him, 
since the thoughts and language of Aboth are conspicuously absent in the tannaitic literature 
(Stemberger 2010: 319-24), the tractate grew only gradually and reached its zenith of development 
around 800 ce when the Gaonim were challenged by Karaism, which rejected the authority of 
rabbinic tradition (Stemberger 2010: 327). Shortly thereafter it was incorporated into Siddurim 
for the same reason. 
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Prophets, Lives of the 


Lives of the Prophets (Liv. Pro.) is a collection of hagiographic short biographies of 23 prophets 
of the Hebrew Bible. It contains, as, the title of the work reads “The Names of the Prophets, 
Where They Are from, Where and How They Died, and Where They Lie Buried” (Schwemer 
1995, 1996, 1997; Mittmann-Richert 2000: 156-71). 
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Lives of the Prophets was composed in Greek probably in Jerusalem during the first half of 
the 1* century ce. In places, however, the work contains remarkably older traditions that can also 
be traced to the Egyptian and Babylonian piAspora. Because evidence for the Lives of the 
Prophets is only preserved in Christian manuscripts and contains Christian interpolations, it is 
often regarded as a Christian work and, therefore, dated to a later time (Satran 1995). In its 
original form, Lives of the Prophets treats the lives of the four great prophets (Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel), the twelve MINOR PROPHETS, and the seven prophets mentioned in 1—2 Samuel 
and 1-2 Kings (from Nathan to Zechariah ben Jehoida). 

Formally, Lives of the Prophets is patterned after Hellenistic-Roman collections of lives that 
one finds, for example, in P.Oxy. 1800, a compendium of “cultural knowledge” (Gérgemanns 
1997: col. 684) regarding philosophical and literary figures that shows particular interest in 
unusual modes of death. Thus, Aesop is said to have been thrown off a cliff by the inhabitants of 
Delphi because he had accused them of making wrongful sacrifices. Afterwards, a pestilence 
afflicted Delphi and would not go away until the Delphinians brought him a sacrifices to atone 
for what they had done, built a wall to mark out the place of his death, and erected an altar to the 
hero (P.Oxy. 1800 f 2 ii 33—63; cf. Schwemer 1997: 544-45). One may assume that there had 
been a similar veneration of the dead in ancient Israel that, although rejected as a Canaanite 
custom, nevertheless continued to be practiced (van der Toorn 1996; van der Horst 2001: 6-7). 
Such a practice would have taken the form of visits to the tombs by those hoping for intercession 
of the dead on their behalf, a scenario that can be inferred from the Lives of the Prophets. 

Further, P.Oxy. 1800 presents a combination of longer and much shorter biographies (“bios” 
or “genos,” respectively) similar to what is found in Lives of the Prophets. In addition, Lives of 
the Prophets and the Greek collections of lives share the following elements: (1) chronological 
arrangement; (2) sequence according to groupings composed in a similar literary form; (3) 
placement of the prophet’s name at the beginning; (4) reference to the prophet’s originmeter (5) 
manner of deathmeter (6) place of death; (7) place of the grave (and honors performed there); and 
(8) characteristic events in that prophet’s life. 

This pattern explains why some prophets receive scanty descriptions (e.g. Joel in 8:1-2), 
while the lives of others, though containing more detail (e.g. Isaiah in 1:1—6), nevertheless focus 
on proper names, place of origin, death, and burial, and recount noteworthy episodes in their lives 
along with prophecies about the end time. In its presently available form, Lives of the Prophets 
offers a pattern for Christian accounts of the apostles and disciples. 

The biographical interest in prophets in Lives of the Prophets expands on the scribal studies 
of traditions associated with persons and places begun in 1—2 Chronicles. For example, the author 
of Chronicles already identifies the minor prophet Micah with Micaiah ben Imla, as does the later 
Lives of the Prophets (2 Chr 18:27; cf. Schwemer 1996: 24-25). A similar interest occurs in the 
Psalms in relation to Davin, as is shown by the secondary headings of the Psalms and by the 
addition of Psalm 151 with David as author in the Septuagint. In addition to the Hebrew Bible, 
apocryphal stories of prophets were used as sources, for example, in Bel and the Dragon for 
Habakkuk or among the Dead Sea texts for Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel (4QPrNab). Lives of 
the Prophets was written for those who wished to inform themselves about the Hebrew Bible 
prophets in the style of Hellenistic collections of lives (e.g. as in PLUTARCH’s Lives; cf. Schwemer 
1997: 545). Both the style and form of such collections remain much the same, although Lives of 
the Prophets lays more stress on exemplary piety and never serves an interest in gossip. 
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The hagiographical and topographical traditions in the Lives of the Prophets are especially 
important for ascertaining the perception of prophets during the Second Temple period. In 
particular, the prophets’ priestly origins are underscored, and in the case of seven of them, violent 
deaths are reported: Isaiah was sawn, Jeremiah was stoned, Ezekiel was killed by the sword (cf. 
Heb 11:37), Amos was beaten to death by a club, Micah was thrown from a precipice, Joad was 
slain by a lion (cf. 1 Kgs 13), and Zechariah ben Jehoiada (2 Chr 24) was stoned. Almost all of 
these prophets died at the command of an Israelite ruler. In this way the Deuteronomistic teaching 
regarding the violent fate of the prophets and Israel as perpetrator was retained in a modified 
form, though the former are not presented as martyrs in the later Jewish and Christian form. In 
the case of 16 prophets, the text expressly mentions that they died in peace. 

Legends about the prophets’ activities recount miracles through prayer as well as the wondrous 
effects of petitions attributed to the prophets after their death (1:2, 3—5; 2:2—6; 22:20; cf. 4:4). It 
is for this reason that their graves were considered important. Birth stories function to underscore 
the importance of Elijah and Elisha (21:2-3; 22:2-3); also, the stories about Jonah, Habakkuk, 
and Zechariah ben Jehoiada are more elaborate. 

The topographical details reflect conditions in PALESTINE during the early Hasmonean period. 
Jerusalem aside, burial places of the prophets are found more in (Mittmann-Richert 2000: IbuMEa, 
i.e. in the tribal region of Simeon, rather than in GALILEE. Thus Jonah is buried in the tomb of the 
Edomite Kenaz (10:7; cf. Gen 36:11, 15, 42; Judg 3:9-11; Josephus, Ant. 5.182—184; LAB 25:2; 
Schwemer 1997: 620-21). As the protector of the Jews in the Babylonian diaspora, Ezekiel lies 
in the tomb of Shem and Arpachshad, after which Abraham patterned the patriarchal graves of 
Hebron. The sand of Jeremiah’s grave in Taphnah, the last place where he lived (Jer 50 LXX), is 
so potent against snakes and crocodiles that ALEXANDER THE GREAT made use of it to protect the 
newly founded ALEXANDRIA (2:4—6). 

A special feature of Lives of the Prophets is its numerous oracles concerning omens and 
catastrophies leading up to the end time and often described in terms of “wonders and signs” 
associated with the Exodus. The future events announced have to do with the return from the 
diaspora, but also the destruction of Jerusalem (so also 10:8; cf. Luke 11:29-32 par; Mark 8:11- 
13) and of the TEMPLE, whose divinatory function ended because of the blood guilt of the house 
of David due to the murder of Zechariah ben Jehoiada (Mittmann-Richert 2000: 164-68). 
Eschatological salvation is expected in the Sinai wilderness, to which Israel shall flee from her 
final enemy. The ark of the law had been hidden by Jeremiah in the cliffs of Sinai. It will be the 
first item to appear in the RESURRECTION, at which time Moses, “the Elect One of God” (2:11), will 
read out the law anew. 

The importance of Jeremiah is stressed in relation to Ecypt, where he is regarded as a 
benefactor (ewergetes) for both its pagan and Jewish inhabitants. Jeremiah is also “an associate 
of Moses” on the basis of the role he is expected to play during the end time (2:15). Such an 
eschatological expectation demonstrates the text’s proximity to several “sign prophets” active 
during the 1* century cE: especially Theudas (Josephus, Ant. 20.97—98; Acts 5:36), the Egyptian 
(Josephus, J.W. 2.261—263; Ant. 20.169-271; Acts 21:38), and Jesus ben Hananiah (Josephus, 
J.W. 6.300-306). The earliest Christian additions to the text probably go back to the Jewish 
Christians of Egypt (Elgvin 2007: 278-304). 

The popularity of Lives of the Prophets is attested by its various recensions in all major 
languages from the time of the early church until the modern era. The text, which sometimes 
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circulated under the name of Epiphanius or Dorotheus, was most often used in prefaces to the 
prophetic books in biblical manuscripts. There is also a medieval Jewish translation into Hebrew 
of the section on Daniel in the Chronicle of Yerachmiel (Schwemer 1995: 326-28). 
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Proverbs, Book of 


The book of Proverbs is one of three wisdom books of the Hebrew Bible. The English title 
“Proverbs” stems from Proverbia, the LATIN title that Jerome gave the book in the Vulgate. In 
Hesrew, the book is known by its first word, ww» (mšlym), which refers to poetic and complex 
sayings. 


Content. According to its subtitles, the book of Proverbs can be divided into seven parts (1—9; 
10:1—22:16; 22:17—24:22; 24:23-34; 25-29; 30; and 31) that, in turn, can be subsumed under 
three overarching sections: (1) Proverbs 1—9. The first part of Proverbs contains ten lectures and 
four poems. The ten lectures in Proverbs 1:8—19; 2:1-22; 3:1-12; 21-35; 4:1-9; 10-19; 20-27; 
5:1-23; 6:20-35; 7:1-27 share topics such as the relationship of God and humans and warnings 
about wicked men and the “strange woman.” Among the four poems, three deal with PERSONIFIED 
wispoM (1:20-33; 3:13—20; 8:1-36) and one with the contrast between “Lady Wisdom” and 
“Dame Folly” (9:1—18). (2) Proverbs 10-29 (with subsections 10:1—22; 22:17-24:22; 24:23-34; 
and 25-29). This part of the book mainly contains wisdom sayings and admonitions. Although 
the word w^ (msl, “proverb”) can be connected with simple proverbs (Ezek 16:44), within the 
book of Proverbs the term refers to masterfully crafted sayings with a parallel structure. Antithetic 
parallelisms appear mainly in chapters 10-15, synonymous and synthetic parallelisms in 16:1— 
22:16, and synthetic parallelisms in 25—27. Other literary forms are “like-sayings” (19:26; 11:22; 
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24:13-14; 26:1); comparative sayings (“better—than”’; see 15:17; 16:32; 17:1); and admonitions, 
the latter of which are characteristic of Proverbs 22:17—24:22. (3) Proverbs 30 and 31. The two 
final parts of the book of Proverbs are linked to chapters 1—9. Proverbs 30 expresses a skeptical 
view of wisdom (30:2-3) that echoes the concept of “the fear of God” (mm NX, yr t yhwh) in 
the opening “motto” of the book (Prov 1:7, cf. the prayer in 30:7—9). Proverbs 31:1—9 presents an 
example of foreign wisdom, while 31:10—31 describes a wise (31:26), YHWH-fearing (31:30), 
and exemplary woman who is “more valuable than pearls” (cf. 3:15; 8:11). 


Origin. Like other ancient writings in the Hebrew Bible and beyond, Proverbs is ascribed to 
SoLomon as Israel’s paradigmatic wise king. Even though some single sayings and admonitions 
might go back to the monarchic period, the book of Proverbs in its present form emerged during 
the Second Temple period. Its final editor must be sought among the scribal elite (Jiterati) of the 
(early) Hellenistic period. 

Proverbs and Ancient Near Eastern Wisdom. Although individual wisdom sayings can be 
found in the Sumerian Instructions of Shuruppak (ca. 1800-1600 sce) and the Akkadian Counsels 
of Wisdom (ca. 1500-1200 sce; cf. Alster 2008), the closest parallel is Egyptian literature from 
the first millennium sce. Most important is the Instruction of Amenemope (cf. Prov 22:17-23:11), 
which was popular in the Egyptian Late Period (7"-5" centuries BcE; Schipper 2018: 17-39). 
Common motifs can also be found in the wisdom teaching from Papyrus Brooklyn 47.218.135 
(7"°/6" cent. Bce) and in Demotic wisdom instructions (Onchsheshonqy/ Kasheshonqy and 
Papyrus Insinger from the 5"/4™ cent. Bce). The latter share major motifs with the book of 
Proverbs (e.g. the antithesis between the wise and the wicked and the warning against dealings 
with certain women) and present similar clusters of individual wisdom sayings. These sayings 
are connected to a line of thought that spans different chapters (cf. e.g. Prov 10:1-5; 11:28-30; 
14:31; 17:5; 20:4; 22:1-2 [on wealth and poverty]). Similarities with the Aramaic Wisdom 
sayings of Ahiqar can be found at the level of both the Hebrew (Masoretic) text of Proverbs and 
its GREEK translation, the Septuagint. 

Proverbs and Hebrew Bible Literature. The book of Proverbs shares similarities with other 
literature from the Hebrew Bible, including the Psalms (cf. Prov 30:5 with Ps 12:7; 18:31; 
119:140; Prov 6:23 with Ps 119:105; and Prov 2 with Ps 37) and late prophetic texts (cf. Prov 
1:16 with Isa 59:7 and Prov 2:5 with Isa 11:2). A number of passages draw on the Book oF 
DEUTERONOMY: Proverbs 3, 6 and 7 allude to the Shema Israel (Deut 6:4—9 / 11:18-21), while 
Proverbs 6 and 30 refer to the DECALOGUE (Deut 5). Similarities in form and content can be found 
in Proverbs 10—29: (1) apodictic clauses (e.g. Prov 19:18; 20:13, 22 and 22:22, 24, 26, 28), (2) 
casuistic sayings (Prov 15:10; 19:17; cf. Deut 24:7), and (3) particular subjects (e.g. “bribery”— 
Prov 6:35; 13:8; 17:8, cf. Deut 27:15; “false weights and measures”—Prov 11:1; 16:11; 20:23, 
cf. Deut 25:13-16; or “removing landmarks”—Prov 22:28; 23:10, cf. Deut 19:14). 


Versions and Reception. The Leningrad Codex (M') from 1008/1009 cz represents the oldest 
complete Hebrew text of the book of Proverbs. In the Deap SEA Scro.ts only fragments of 
Proverbs have been preserved: 4QProv' (=4Q102) with parts of 1:27—2:1 and 4QProv? (=4Q103) 
with parts of 13:6b—9b; 14:6-10; 14:31—15:8; and 15:19b—31. Among the ancient versions (cf. 
Fox 2015: 35-76), the Septuagint (LXX) is the most valuable for textual criticism as well as for 
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the history of interpretation and the transmission history of the book of Proverbs. The Septuagint 
contains numerous pluses (130 stichs and 30 partial sentences), which in some cases reflect 
Hellenistic thought (e.g. 6:8a—c). Differences between the Septuagint and the Masoretic Text 
include minor variations as well as major changes, such as the different order of parts of the 
book: 24:22a—e is followed by 30:1-14; 24:23-34; 30:15-33; 31:1-9; 25:1—29:27 and 31:10- 
31). The Syriac translation (PEsHiTTA) from the late 3" or 4" century ce depends on the Septuagint, 
whereas the Latin version of Proverbs (Vulgate, 398 cE) is based mainly on the consonantal 
Masoretic Text. 

Proverbs is unambiguously cited in the Carro Geniza A manuscript that corresponds to much 
of the Damascus Document among the Dead Sea Scrolls (CD A xi 21-22 and xiv 1-2; cf. Prov 
15:8; 22:3; 27:12). The quotations, which are not formally introduced, reinforce God’s favor for 
the righteous in contrast to the liability of the wicked. Among writings of the New Testament, the 
book is formally quoted in Hebrews 12:5—6 (Prov 3:11—12) and James 4:6 (Prov 3:34; cf. 1 Pet 
5:5), while there is evidence that PauL drew on the book in Romans for ethical instruction in 
12:20 (Prov 25:21-22) and, though less certain, in 2:6 to emphasize human accountability before 
God (Prov 24:12 par. Ps 62:12), and in 3:16, in describing the undaunted propensity of sinners to 
“shed blood” (Prov 1:16). 


Theology. Proverbs, in its final form, must be seen within a theological discourse in Second 
Temple Judaism on subjects such as the relationship between God and humanity, the importance 
of divine law (the “Torah”) as a norm of life, and the benefits of a sapiential education for 
shaping the moral “self.” 

Concepts of Wisdom. Based on the main principles of the world of wisdom, such as the 
connection between an act and its consequence as well as the integral relationship between 
the life of the individual and the life of the community, Proverbs presents several different 
concepts of “wisdom.” First, it is understood as something given by God (Prov 2:6-8). This 
view is widely shared among Second Temple texts (e.g. 2 Chr 1:10, 12; Qoh 2:26; Dan 
2:21, 23; 1QS ii 3; iv 22; 4Q185 1-2 ii 10; 1 En. 93:10 = 4Q212 1 iv 13; Wis 8:21; 9:17; Sir 
6:37, 45:26; cf. Eph 1:17; Jas 1:5) and, as such, bound up with covenant obedience or 
faithfulness to God. Second, wisdom is seen as a competence that can be studied by the 
wisdom student (Prov 4:1-9). This seeking or learning of wisdom is paralleled in 
Ecclesiastes 7:25, Wisdom 6:12, BEN SirA 51:13, Testament of Levi (cf. 4Q213 1110, 13), 
and | Baruch 3:9. Third, Proverbs can refer to wisdom as a divine person that speaks to the 
student (“Lady Wisdom” 8:1—36; cf. Wis 7:22; Sir 4:11; 4Q381 1.1). The latter seems to be 
influenced by Egyptian Isis-aretalogies from the early Hellenistic period. Within Proverbs 
10-29 these different conceptions of wisdom are connected to the term 71039 (musar, 
“discipline”) and are illustrated by the wisdom student’s antitypes: the “wicked” (Ywa, 
resa‘), the “fool” (3°05, késil), the “scoffer” (7, /és), and the “sluggard” (9xy, ‘ése/). 

Theology. The final (redactional) composition of the book of Proverbs is shaped by a particular 
theology. According to the prologue to the book (Prov 1:1-7), the “fear of YHWH” (MT nx, 
yr 't yhwh) is the foundation of all teaching and learning (see also 9:10; 15:33 and 30-31; cf. Job 
28:28). This idea includes both the shaping of the inner self and the concept of “lifelong learning” 
(18:15b). With both the unexperienced novice (1:4) and the experienced wise person in mind 
(1:5), Proverbs presents both the foundations of sapiential thought and a critique of the latter, 
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which connects it to the two other wisdom books in the Hebrew Bible, Ecclesiastes (cf. 2:19, 21) 
and Job (e.g. 32:13; cf. further Brown 2014: 67—183). 
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Psalms 151-155 


Six ancient psalms beyond the 150 collected in the text of Masoretic Psalter date from the Second 
Temple period (Psalms 151A, 151B, 152, 153, 154, 155). The earliest of these psalms are 
incompletely preserved among fragmentary Dead Sea texts, and their content is sometimes 
supplemented by extant GREEK and Syriac translations. The HEBRrew is partially extant in 11 QPs? 
(11Q5), which is “the largest and best preserved of all Psalms manuscripts” from Qumran (Flint 
1997: 39). 11Q5 contains all of Psalm 151A (11Q5 xxviii 4-13) and the first two lines of Psalm 
151B (11Q5 xxviii 14—15); the rest is lost (cf. Flint 1997: 40-41). The manuscript was copied 
between 30 and 50 ce (Sanders 1965: 6—9, 1967: 6; Cross 1978). Though attested at QUMRAN, 
these psalms’ affiliation with sectarian interests of the Yahad is uncertain. Their genre resonates 
with the Psalter of the Hebrew Bible as well as with works like the PRAYER oF MANASSEH (esp. Pss 
154-155) and the PsALMs OF SOLOMON. 

Psalm 151 is known from the Greek psalter preserved in several Greek codices (A B N). 
A Hebrew antecedent bearing the superscription “A Hallelujah of Davin the Son of Jesse” 
Cue PIT? mn, Allwyh Idwyd bn-ysy) was found at Qumran (11QPs* [= 11Q5 xxviii 4]). 
Alongside Psalm 151 (11Q5 xxviii 4-13) this manuscript preserves a fragmentary 
narrative of David’s encounter with Goliath (11Q5 xxviii 14-15; cf. 1 Sam 16-17). The 
former is typically designated Psalm 151A and the latter Psalm 151B. Psalm 151B has its own 
superscript: “The beginning of David’s po[w]er, after God’s prophet had anointed him” 
(MTX WA INWawA PT? WIp]aa non, thlt gb/w]rh ldwyd msmshw nby’ ‘Iwhym; 11Q5 xxviii 14; 
see Figure 3.30). In the Greek version of Psalm 151 both these texts have been conflated and 
truncated. 

The Psalm was originally composed in Hebrew (Sanders 1974), and from this the Syriac was 
translated (Goshen-Gottstein 1966). The origins of the Greek version are unknown, though from 
it versions in Ethiopic (Strelcyn 1978) and Old Latin (Weber 1953) are derived. 
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Figure 3.30 11Q5 col. 28 line 14 (early 1* cent. CE) superscript for Psalm 151B. 
Courtesy Israel Antiquities Authority (Photographer: Shai Halevi). 


The Psalm is a narrative of David who recounts his upbringing as the youngest among brothers 
in a shepherding family (v. 1). From there he launches into praise, first with his flute (v. 2), then 
from the hills, mountains, and flocks about him (v. 3). Here the Hebrew and Syriac diverge: the 
former narrates David’s anointing by Samuel and being chosen by God to lead his people (vv. 
4-7), whereas the Greek and Syriac (vv. 4—5) state that God’s angel took David, rather than his 
brothers, from his father’s sheep. Whereas the Hebrew of Psalm 151A finishes there, the Greek 
and Syriac continue by joining what in Hebrew is Psalm 151B. David confronts “the Philistine” 
who curses him (151B v. 1 = Greek 151 v. 6), after which David slays Goliath and removes the 
shame from Israel (151B v. 2 = Greek 151 v. 7). The presence of Psalm 151 in the Greek Psalter 
suggests a date prior to the 2" century Bce. Cross (1978: 70) argues no later than the 3" century 
BCE. 

Psalms 152 and 153 are extant only in Syriac, which may be translated from a Hebrew original 
(Strugnell 1966: 259), though no evidence for them is extant in the DEAD SEa ScrorLs (Sanders 
1967: 141). The Syriac of both psalms betrays cumbersome transliterations of some Hebrew 
words taken from the Hebrew psalter. They may originate as early as the 2" or 3"! century BCE, 
though it is impossible to be certain. Psalm 152 may depict David (“your holy one”; wams», Asiq) 
appealing to God to be “saved” from killers, the lion and beasts. This petition is complemented 
by Psalm 153, in which the psalmist praises God for delivering him from a lion and wolf, both of 
which he has killed with his own hands. 

Psalms 154 and 155 were originally composed in Hebrew, from which the extant Syriac is 
likely translated. Nothing in either psalm suggests Davidic affiliation. Instead, the superscriptions 
identify them as prayers of Hezekiah, though nothing in the texts correspond to known events 
from his reign. Since the Dead Sea manuscripts in which both Psalms are found (11Q5) dates 
from the 1* century cE, some think that they originate in the 2™ or 3™ centuries Bce (Sanders, 
Charlesworth, and Rietz 1997: 171). 
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The Hebrew of Psalm 154 (11Q5 xviii 1-16) is followed closely by the Syriac and may 
provide evidence for its Vorlage (Sanders, Charlesworth, and Rietz 1997: 171). Its exhortation to 
form a community (7m Wann, Ahbyrw yhd; 11Q5 xviii 1) may connote the distinct community 
interests attested elsewhere at Qumran (1QH? xix 10-14; xi 19-21). Similar points of 
correspondence with interests of the Qumran Yahad are found in references to “simple ones” 
(ANN, pwt ym—154:3, 16; 11Q5 xviii 3, 4; cf. 1QS iv 22), “the poor ones” (19, ‘ny—11Q5 
xviii 15), and the identification of one who glorifies the Most High as accepted as one bringing 
an offering (11Q5 xviii 7-8). 

Though the first two lines of the Hebrew of Psalm 154 are absent, the Syriac begins with an 
exhortation to the multitude to extol God (154:1—2). In both versions the psalm then exhorts 
people to associate with the righteous in order to make known God’s power (154:3-4), i.e. to 
make known God’s deeds among the community and beyond (154:5—9). Those who praise 
God are depicted as those who offer sacrifices (154:10—12). God’s law is the subject of fixed 
attention by the righteous (154:13-14; in contrast to the wicked, v. 15), who receive God’s 
compassion and care (154:16—17). God is blessed for his care for the righteous among Israel 
(154:18-20). 

Although the Hebrew of Psalm 155 from 11Q5 (xxiv 3-17) likely furnished a Vorlage behind 
the Syriac, the translator exhibits considerable skill. While not reflecting any distinct Qumran 
sectarian vocabulary found in Psalm 154, this work does resemble Psalms 22 and 51, and its 
confession of sin may be compared with the Prayer of Manasseh. The Hebrew is a “broken 
acrostic” (Sanders, Charlesworth, and Rietz 1997: 179). The psalmist cries out to God for 
deliverance (vv. 1—4) and protection from the wicked (vv. 5—6). He expresses trust in God as 
judge, and appeals to him for forgiveness and instruction (vv. 7-18; the Hebrew is missing for 
vv. 19-21). 

Psalms 151—155 raise important questions about the development and composition of the 
Psalter of the Hebrew Bible. Flint (1997: 204-27) argues that 11QPs* is not a “secondary 
liturgical compilation” of Psalms (Talmon 1966) but rather a “true scriptural Psalter” (Flint 
1997: 204-5, 227). Taken together these psalms demonstrate that into the Second Temple 
period poetic traditions from the Hebrew Bible continued to influence later poetic compositions 
and that David continued to be celebrated as a poet and composer of psalms. Finally, they 
attest the preservation, transmission, and translation of texts found near Khirbet Qumran in the 
collection of text translations later collected in the Septuagint and adopted by Syriac-speaking 
Christianity. 
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Psalms, Book of 


The Title. The book of Psalms is a compilation of 150 poetic texts from the Second Temple 
period. Texts from Qumran (4QM? [=4Q491] 17.4) refer to the book of Psalms by its HEBREW 
name o°7An 50 (sefer thillim) “Book of Praises”. The superscription shows that the book of 
Psalms as a whole was understood as a praise of God. This corresponds in fact to the book’s inner 
dynamics; it progresses from psalms of lament (primary in the first parts of the book) to psalms 
of praise (primary in the final parts of the book). 

The Septuagint (LXX) of Codex Vaticanus gives the book of Psalms the name wodpoi 
(psalmoi), meaning “songs sung to a string instrument”; as such, it adopts the frequent 
superscription 1191” (mizmor) used for many of the psalms. The English title “Psalms” follows 
this tradition, which understands the psalms according to their superscriptions as songs or musical 
performances (cf. e.g. Pss 4:1; 22:1). The designation “Psalter”, yaAtnptov (psaltérion), which 
refers to “a collection of songs sung to a string instrument”, is based on the superscription found 
in Codex Alexandrinus. 


Composition and Structure. The book of Psalms is, in its macro-structure, divided into five main 
sections. Each of the first four sections closes with a final doxology (Pss 41:14; 72:18-19; 89:53; 
106:48). A later Jewish tradition understands these divisions as an analogy to the five parts of the 
Torah: “Moses gave Israel the five books of the Torah and Davin gave Israel the five books of the 
Psalms” (Midrash Tehillim to Pss 1:1). But since the final doxologies are not actually part of the 
psalms, some argue that they were later added by editors and that the first two doxologies were the 
closing parts of earlier collections (Leuenberger 2004). Others think that the final editors of the book 
introduced the doxologies, thus giving the collection its five-part structure (Kratz 1996). 

In addition to the five-part division, there are other ways to structure or classify different 
sections of the book. These classifications are based on the superscriptions, which for the most 
part were also added by later editors. The first classification is made by designating collections 
of psalms written for Levitical musicians (cf. e.g. 1 Chr 6:16-32) such as “the sons of Korah” 
(Pss 42-49; 84-85; 87-88) and “the sons of Asaph” (Pss 50; 73—83; Gillingham 2008). The 
second classification is made by the superscription 7177 11717) (mzmôr Idwd) “a song of/for David” 
(Pss 3-41; 51-52; 108—110; 138-145), which attribute these psalms to David and relates them to 
incidents in his life (e.g. Pss 3; 18; 51; 142). A third classification consists of “Songs of Ascent” 
(Pss 120-134). Their identical superscriptions nyan VW (šyr hm ‘lét), “Song of the Ascents,” 
indicate that these psalms were part of an early collection. 

Another kind of classification on the macro-structural level involves those psalms that refer 
to God by using “Elohim” instead of “YHWH.” These psalms were compiled in another 
collection, the Elohistic Psalter (Pss 42-83). 
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Genres. The discovery of genres (Gattungen) and with it the form-critical method by Gunkel 
and Begrich (1966) functions as “a heuristic means to interpret individual texts that, if its 
limitations are recognized, can still be the basis for Psalms research” (cf. Hartenstein and 
Janowski 2003: 1763). With reference to ancient Near Eastern sources, psalms are classified 
according to different genres determined by formal and linguistic characteristics. One then aims 
to determine an institutional classification of the genre according to its setting in life (“Sitz im 
Leben”). Gunkel identified three primary types of psalms: (1) hymns, (2) laments, and (3) psalms 
of gratitude and praise, which are acknowledged genres to this day. 

The genre “hymn” (cf. e.g. Pss 8; 19; 33; 100; 105; 117; 146-150) was the center of debate. 
There is consensus, at least, on Gunkel’s minimalist definition: a hymn is composed of an 
introduction (a call to praise) and the main body, which often opens with the emphatic particle 
`) (ky; “yes, for”), which describes the object of praise. 

The genre “individual laments” (cf. e.g. Pss 3—7; 13; 54—57; 88; 109; 140—143) represents the 
largest group within the book of Psalms. This genre includes three elements: (1) an invocation 
(invocatio), mostly with usage of the name of God; (2) the lament itself that refers to the situation 
of distress of the praying person (e.g. maY [/mh] “why/what for” or `na [ ‘d mty] “how long”) 
and can focus on different aspects of that situation (cf. Ps 13; Janowski 2003); and (3) a petition 
that asks God to intervene. The lament can be followed by a statement, which proclaims the 
conviction of being heard by God or a vow to praise God (e.g. Pss 13:6; 22:23). In this context 
the sudden change of mood (“Stimmungsumschwung”) from lament to the praise of God— 
presupposing confidence that God will act on behalf of the praying person—is a peculiarity that 
has always drawn the attention of biblical scholarship. Recent scholarship no longer assumes that 
this “sudden change of mood” was the result of an oracle of salvation spoken by a priest. Instead, 
recent scholarship follows a linguistic-pragmatic approach and assumes that the lament is a series 
of speech acts. These speech acts are based upon the confidence that God will answer the prayer. 

The communal lament (cf. Pss 44; 74; 79; 85) largely corresponds to the elements of the 
individual lament mentioned above. As literary pieces, they are influenced by the canonical 
lament literature of Mesopotamia (Emmendorffer 1998); and, as laments of destruction, they 
focus on collective experiences of crisis like the loss of TEMPLE, JERUSALEM, city, and monarchy. 
The supporting texts in the Hebrew Bible are probably from the exilic and postexilic period. 

The individual thanksgiving psalms (e.g. Pss 18; 30; 116; 138) can be viewed as the counterpart 
to the individual laments. The praying person gives thanks to God for answering the lament. This 
is followed by a narration of the trouble to the congregation in which the praying person celebrates 
being reintegrated into the community. Since the word n71n (t6dh) not only means “(song of) 
thanksgiving” but also “thank offering”; this twofold speech direction is indicative of (some 
unknown) cultic setting. The individual thanksgiving psalm consists of two main parts: first, an 
introduction or speech, in which the psalmist calls upon YHWH; and second, the narration in front 
of witnesses, which is addressed to the congregation and speaks about YHWH in the third person. 

The psalms of trust reformulate declarations of trust taken from the individual lament psalms 
and elements taken from the thanksgiving psalms, combining them into a new literary genre (e.g. 
Pss 23; 27). 

In addition to those psalms that can be categorized by genre, there are other groups of psalms 
that can be categorized according to subject matter. They can be grouped as follows: psalms of 
Zion (Pss 46; 48; 76), psalms of YHWH’s enthronement (Pss 29; 93; 95—99), wisdom psalms 
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(e.g. Pss 1; 112; 128) with the subcategory of Torah psalms (Pss 1; 19; 119), and historical 
psalms (Pss 78; 105; 106; 135; 136). 


Theology. In the book of Psalms the main theological lines of the Hebrew Bible’s concept of God, 
humanity, and the world come together in all their complexity. Janowski (Hartenstein and Janowski 
2003: 1763) understands the book of Psalms as Israel’s answer not only to the deeds and words of 
God but also to God’s silence. The psalms confront audiences with fundamental questions of human 
existence regarding life and death, guilt and righteousness. Other main topics covered are Temple 
and cult, cosmos and chaos, and creation and history. As a paradigmatic individual, the one praying 
brings these fundamental questions before God. This shows that the psalms focus less on specific 
experiences than on those that are widely shared and constitutional for all human beings. 

The book of Psalms’ concept of God is shaped by the idea of a God as king (cf. Pss 29; 46; 
48; 93-100; Müller 2015). This royal God is praised as the lord of the whole world (Ps 97:5); as 
such, God, who now resides in Zion (Ps 48), built the world above the chaotic waters that he 
domesticated (Ps 104:6—-9). God’s glory fills all of creation (8:2) and manifests in his justice and 
mercy (Ps 103) so that the inhabitants of the entire cosmos are called upon to praise God (Ps 
98:4—9). The praying person participates in the praise of God by describing personal experiences. 
Some psalms connect such experiences with the idea of God as king by transforming royal 
metaphors to envision the psalmist praying in God’s royal presence (cf. Ps 27:9; Hartenstein 
2008). Being close to God means sharing in God’s kindness and solidarity (70n, Asd). For this 
reason, the psalms of lament are concerned with the averted face of YHWH (Ps 13:2), which for 
the psalmist poses a risk of crossing from life to death. In this way, humans are defined in relation 
to God and to corporeal and social spheres of existence (Janowski 2003). If one of these spheres 
is no longer intact, then access to God is under threat. Therefore, the aim of the lament is liberation 
from the dimension of death and the restoration of closeness to God. 


From the Single Psalm to the Book of Psalms. During the Second Temple period, editors gradually 
compiled smaller existing collections of psalms and gave shape to the book of Psalms in its present 
form (MT). Clear signs of this editorial work are duplicates (Ps 14 = Ps 53; Ps 40:14-18 = Ps 70; Ps 
57:8-12 + Ps 60:7-14 = 108:2-14). The perspective of the reader is no longer shaped by a single 
psalm, but rather by a collection. By means of continuous reading (lectio continua), praying readers 
are led to new and broader perspectives (deClaissé-Walford 2014). These perspectives, by which 
psalms of originally different collections are connected and arranged, are reinforced through 
editorially linked keywords and motifs (concatenatio) or adjacent thematic concepts (iuxtapositio; 
Zenger 2010). Examples for such linking can be seen between Psalms 111 and 112 as well as 105 
and 106. The construction of guiding links within a single collection of psalms is already discernible 
within Psalms 3—14 (Hossfeld and Zenger 1993). In the midst of this collection Psalm 8 offers hope 
for lamenting individuals (Pss 3—7) and for the “poor” (Pss 9—14) through an anthropological 
reflection on the care God, as creator, has for creation (8:5). 

The different larger collections were linked together by composite psalms. Psalm 135, for 
example, reiterates the content of adjacent collections of psalms (Ps 135:15—18 = 115:4-8; 
135:8-12 = 136:10, 17-22; 135:1-3 = 113:1; 134:1; 136:1; 135:9-21 = 115:9-11, 12; 118:2-4); 
by embedding the Psalms of Ascents (Pss 120-134), it constructs a way to read the larger 
section of Psalms 113—136. The construction of an overarching reading perspective is also 
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recognizable in relation to the book as a whole. Psalms 1—2 correlate with the final Hallel in Pss 
146-150 and offer the reader a framework for interpretation based on a theology of Torah, king, 
and creation. 


History of Reception. The textual tradition of the psalms in the period of the Second Temple is 
multidimensional and complex. The Septuagint-psalter, as well as the texts found in Qumran, 
demonstrates this point. In the Septuagint-psalter, there is a noticeable difference in numeration 
when compared to the Masoretic Text. The Hebrew Psalms 9 and 10 as well as Psalms 114 and 
115 are in each case counted in the Septuagint, while the Septuagint makes two psalms out of the 
Masoretic Psalms 116 and 147. Moreover, the Septuagint includes a Psalm 151, though it is 
marked as “out of the numeration.” 

No manuscript of the whole book of Psalms was found in Qumran (Flint 1997). However, 
psalm texts from the 1* and 2™ centuries BCE preserve a sequence that neither corresponds to that 
of the Masoretic Text nor can be viewed as a preliminary stage of the Masoretic Text. Beyond 
the sequence, the Qumran manuscripts show a flexible text tradition as well (e.g. Brodersen 
2017), and many texts offer contemporizing explanations of Psalm quotations that locate the 
texts’ true meaning in the interpreting community’s circumstances. 

In the New Testament, the book of Psalms is the most frequently quoted book. Especially prominent 
are the quotation of Psalm 22 and Psalm motifs in the account of Jesus’ passion (cf. Mark 15:24, 
29-34) and the very widespread use of Psalm 110 to support the claim of Jesus’ exaltation to the right 
hand of God (e.g. Acts 2:33; Rom 8:34; Eph 1:20; Col 3:1; Heb 1:3; 1 Pet 3:22) and the expectation 
that he would defeat God’s enemies (Mark 12:36 par. Matt 22:44, Luke 20:42; Heb 1:13). 

The popularity of the Psalms is evident in its influence on a variety of writings, as scholars have 
argued: for example, the Book or Tosit (ch. 13; cf. Henderson 2017), BEN Sra (cf. chs. 36, 51—52; 
cf. Marttila 2017), 1 Maccabees (an allusion to Pss 25:3 and 37 in 1 Macc 2:61-63), LAB (Ps 
107:32 and 99:6; cf. respectively LAB 11:8 and 51:6), and portions of 1 Enoch (e.g. Ps 45:2 and 
LXX 44:12 with 1 En. 46:1, 62:9; Ps 146 with 1 En. 101:8; Ps 79:3 with 1 En. 100:1; Bertalotto 
2010 and Stuckenbruck 2017). The different combinations of psalms in the DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
leaves unclear, however, whether in each possible case authors had access to the book in its entirety 
(e.g. as in MT or LXX), to a different form of the work, or to excerpts thereof (Brooke 2004). 
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Content. 4QPsalms Pesher* (4QpPs', 4Q171) is the largest pesher on Psalms from Qumran, 
preserving fragments from five or more columns. It quotes and interprets Psalm 37 in a 
“continuous” and systematic manner (Horgan 1979: 2-3; Lim 2002: 14-15); parts of Psalms 45 
and 60/108 are preserved as well. Other manuscripts, 4QpPs° (4Q173) and 1QpPs (1Q16), 
preserve less material; 4QpPs° quotes Psalm 129 and 1QpPs quotes Psalm 68 (on these see Milik 
1955; Allegro 1968; Strugnell 1970: 211-20; Horgan 1979: 65-70, 192-228). 

In the alphabetically structured poem of Psalm 37, the wisdom student is exhorted to be 
patient by drawing an antithesis between the righteous who will be vindicated and the wicked 
who will be destroyed. The interpretation of this Psalm in 4QpPs? similarly looks to the future 
resolution (within the stereotypical time of “forty years”) between the Yahad and its opponents. 
The righteous and the wicked are occasionally identified with individual figures, the “priest,” the 
“righteous teacher,” the “wicked priest,” and the “liar,” but mostly the pesher is about collectives, 
“the congregation of the poor /his chosen ones,” “doers of the Torah,” the “ruthless of the 
covenant,” “wicked princes.” Also, sobriquets “Judah,” “Ephraim,” and “Manasseh” are used 
(M. Collins 2009). The pesher encourages its recipients to endure through the present distress 
and wait for their delivery from BELIAL’s traps and from the Evit plans of their adversaries. 


Comparison with Other Second Temple Texts. Psalms PESHARIM belong to the pesher literature 
distinct to Qumran finds, known from their interpretative formula “(its) pesher.” The other pesharim 
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interpret prophetic texts (Isa, Hos, Mic, Nah, Hab, Zeph, Mal)—Psalms too were considered to be 
prophetic (11QPs? 27). The larger framework is dream interpretation and divination, where hidden 
truths were revealed to an inspired interpreter (cf. Gen 40-41; Dan). Selected verses from other 
Psalms (Pss 1, 2, 6, 7, 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 82) are quoted and commented with pesher terminology 
in other Qumran manuscripts as well (4Q174, 4Q177, 11Q13). No overlaps with 4QpPs’ are extant. 

4QpPs' twice preserves the self-designation “the poor” (ii 10; iii 10, on which see Katzin 
2004), which is used in other Jewish and Christian texts, as well. In HABAKKUK PEsHER, the 
wicked priest is accused of robbing and oppressing the poor (xii 3; 6, 10). In many other contexts, 
the designation expresses the humble nature of the protagonists (IQM xi 13; xiii 14; 1QH? xiii 
22; cf. Luke 6:20). Nowhere else is the collective formulation “the congregation of the poor” 
found (but cf. 4Q491 11111). The Hopayor often speak of the poor in the singular and associate 
the speaker with the period of distress (e.g. 1QH* x 32; xi 25; cf. Pss. Sol. 15:1). By contrast, 
many texts of this period consider the poor more generally as those to be cared for (e.g. Tob 4:7; 
Sib. Or. 2.88-104; T. Zeb. 7; T. Job 6-14). Church fathers refer to a group of heretics by the 
name of Ebionites, “poor” (e.g. Irenaeus, Haer. 1.26.2). 

Besides 4QpPs°, the title “righteous teacher” is known primarily from three other texts: the 
Damascus DocuMENT (see CD), Habakkuk Pesher (1QpHab), Mıcan PEsHER (1QpMic), and, in 
partly reconstructed form, from few other manuscripts (4QpIsa° [4Q163]; 4QpHos? [4Q167]; 
4Q172; cf. Stuckenbruck 2010). The plural “teachers” also occurs (11QMelch [11Q13]). The 
“wicked priest” is known from 1QpHab, 4QpPs', and 4QpIsa‘*. 


Critical Issues. The manuscript 4QpPs? dates paleographically to the early Herodian period, while 
radiocarbon testing yields a slightly later date (1“ cent. ce). The work, written in HEBREW, was 
probably composed during the 1* century sce. The pesher has its origin in the Qumran movement, 
based on its use of designations (e.g. Yahad) and ideology, but was not necessarily composed at 
Qumran. Little exact historical information can be derived: the pesher uses the vocabulary of its 
source text as well as highly stereotypical language. The pesher interpretations are applicable to 
several settings (Lange and Plese 2012). Yet scholars have been keen on identifying the individual 
figures in history (often to the mid-2™ cent. gce but also to the 1‘ cent. Bce; see M. Collins 2009) 
and often refer to two details in the Psalms Pesher: the righteous teacher was a priest and the builder 
of the congregation (4QpPs' iii 14-17), and the wicked priest persecuted the teacher because of (?) 
the law that he sent to him (iv 7-10). Some interpret this law as a reference to the document 
4QMMT. Scholars have also noted the famine in iii 2-5; however, this theme too derives from the 
source text. The relationship between the teacher and his adversary is modeled after Psalm 37: the 
wicked are seen as such primarily because they persecute the righteous. 


Reception. No quotations of the Psalms pesharim are known (but see comment on the “poor” 
above). Instead, 4QpPs* may depend on some of the Hodayot for its terminology (cf. Jokiranta 
2013: 140-46). 
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Psalms Scrolls 


The many psalms scrolls discovered in the Judean desert in the 1940s and 1950s have yielded 
significant surprises: rather than confirming the biblical Book or PsALs, the manuscripts display 
significant variation in terms of size, arrangement, and contents, and they show that psalms now 
considered “biblical” were collected together with other, “non-biblical” compositions, with no 
differentiation between them. Thus the psalms scrolls have not only introduced a number of 
previously unknown HEBREW texts from the Second Temple period but have also forced scholars 
to reconsider the history of the book of Psalms and the biblical canon. 

Most of the psalms scrolls were found at Qumran in Caves 1, 4, and 11, with four fragments 
from the minor caves (3QPs, 5QPs, 6QpapPs, and 8QPs). Three were discovered in other 
locations: one at NAHAL HEVER (CAVE OF Horrors AND CAVE OF LETTERS) and two at Masada. The 
dates of the psalms scrolls range from the 2™ century sce through the 1* century ce. Among those 
manuscripts that are preserved well enough to tell, both stichometric (poetic) and prose layout are 
attested; the longest scroll, 11QPs’, is mixed, with stichometric format for the acrostic Psalm 119 
and prose for the other compositions. 

Conventionally, the number of “psalms scrolls” at Qumran is given as 36 or 39, making the 
Psalms the most highly attested biblical book at Qumran (followed by Deuteronomy and Isaiah). 
But this number is misleading. The manuscripts typically included in the list of 36 are not copies 
of the same text but fragments—some containing only a few letters—with various scopes and 
contents. These manuscripts are not copies of the book of Psalms as found in the Masoretic Text 
but are diverse fragments and collections that contain material from different parts of what is now 
the Psalter, arranged together with non-biblical compositions. It is more accurate to say that 
psalms were a popular genre that appeared in compilations of various orders and sizes, often in 
collections where they are not differentiated from non-biblical texts, and that the book of Psalms 
as such is not attested at Qumran (Mroczek 2015: 26-33). 

Indeed, none of the Qumran psalms scrolls contain all, or even most, of the psalms that are now 
found in the biblical book of Psalms. Only six manuscripts preserve ten or more psalms (4QPs°*, 
4QPs?, 4QPs°, 4QPs°, 11QPs*, and 11QPs‘), and those have significant differences in order and 
inventory from the Masoretic book of Psalms; this includes a total of 16 non-biblical compositions 
that are collected together with biblical psalms, without differentiation. Only five manuscripts 
contain compositions that now appear in both Psalms 1-89 and Psalms 90-150 (1QPs°, 4QPs°, 
4QPs*‘, 11QPs°, 11QPs*). The longest psalms scroll—and one of the longest Qumran scrolls of any 
genre—is |1QPs?, at 5 m long, with a total of 50 compositions. As Pajunen (2014) argues, in order 
for a scroll to approximate the length of the Masoretic Psalter (150 compositions), it would have to 
contain wide and tall columns (30 lines or more) in prose format; such a scroll would be close to 10 
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m long, i.e. about as long as the TEMPLE ScroLL 11Q19, the longest Qumran Scroll. It is not clear 
that any psalms fragment originally belonged to a scroll with columns of these dimensions. 

Some of the other texts commonly listed as “psalms scrolls” contain psalms collected for 
specific purposes, such as 11QApPs, where Psalm 91 is the last and only biblical composition in 
a collection of four exorcistic songs. Another psalms scroll, 4QPs*, among the oldest Qumran 
psalms manuscripts, contains only part of a version of Psalm 89 in a significantly different text 
form from that of the Masoretic Text, including verses in a different order. The amateur 
handwriting on the fragment—such as inconsistent spacing and letter size—suggests it may have 
been a practice text. Three manuscripts contain only portions of Psalm 119 (4QPs®, 4QPs", 5QPs); 
presumably this text circulated alone, not always part of a larger collection. 4QPs°, an extensive 
manuscript with 15 compositions, likely ended with Psalm 118, while 1QPs° preserves Psalms 
126, 127, and 128, and may have been a collection of only Psalms of Ascent. 

These examples illustrate the diversity of texts—genre, order, contents, and scope—that have 
been counted as “psalms scrolls” (Pajunen 2013: 27—90). Thus, while the large number of scrolls 
that contain psalms have often been used to make claims about the prominence of the Psalter at 
Qumran and in early Judaism, this is a “statistical illusion” (Pajunen 2014) created by many non- 
overlapping manuscripts that preserve some psalms in various scopes and arrangements. Indeed, 
there is little evidence that there was a particular “book of Psalms,” collected or conceptualized 
as a specific unit (Pajunen 2014; Mroczek 2015). Instead, the genre of psalms was popular, but 
psalms existed in diverse collections of various sizes, orders, and inventories. 


11QPsalms‘ and the Development of the Book of Psalms. The longest (5 m) and most famous 
psalms scroll is 11QPs*. It preserves parts of 39 canonical psalms, which are now roughly in the 
final third of the canonical book of Psalms. But the order is radically different from the Masoretic 
Text: only one grouping matches the Masoretic Text, the Psalms of Ascent (120-132; 133 and 
134 appear separately). No other sequence of more than three psalms matches the Masoretic 
order. The scroll also contains ten more compositions that are not found in the Hebrew Psalter. 
These include a prose piece scholars have entitled “David’s Compositions” (col. xxvii), which 
calls Davin a scribe and sage and credits him with the composition of 4,050 songs; “David’s Last 
Words,” known from 2 Samuel 23:1-7; the hymn to personified Wisdom known also from Sirach 
51:13-30; Psalms 154 and 155, previously known only in Syriac translation; and three other 
previously unknown poems, Apostrophe to Zion (also found in 11QPs° and 4QPs'), Plea for 
Deliverance (also found in 11QPs°), Catena, and Hymn to the Creator. The final composition in 
the collection—followed by a blank column at the end of the scroll—is a Hebrew version of 
Psalm 151 (col. xxviii), which was apparently originally two separate compositions. Psalm 150, 
the final psalm in the canonical Psalter, appears earlier, followed by several more compositions. 
None of the non-biblical texts display signs of specifically sectarian provenance, and they are not 
distinguished in any way from the compositions now called biblical. 

The discovery of 11QPs* spurred an extensive debate about what the surprising order and non- 
biblical contents meant for the status of the scroll and the development of the book of Psalms. Its 
editor, Sanders (1965, 1997, 2006), argued that the scroll was a scriptural collection, and that its 
divergence from the Masoretic Text indicated that the Psalter was not yet fixed but still in flux. 
Initially, most other scholars disagreed, arguing that the scroll was not scriptural but represented a 
secondary liturgical collection. Over time, Sanders’ position has been vindicated: scholars recognize 
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that what counts as “scriptural” for early Jewish communities often differs from the Masoretic Text, 
and that the Qumran evidence indicates the diversity and fluidity of psalm collections, rather than the 
presence of a specific authorized version from which all others derive and deviate. Flint refined and 
developed this position by showing that the Qumran evidence illustrates a two-stage process of 
stabilization for the book of Psalms (Flint 1997). What is now the first half or two-thirds of the Psalter 
is more uniform in terms of order and inventory than the last third (now books IV and V), which 
displays considerable variation. Flint categorizes the more substantial psalms collections into distinct 
“literary editions,” noting that distinct features of the 11QPs* arrangement and inventory are also 
attested in 11QPs° and perhaps 4QPs°. None of the Qumran scrolls unambiguously reflect the 
Masoretic arrangement over the one in 11QPs* (Flint 2014: 236, 240), although the evidence is so 
fragmentary that one cannot draw firm conclusions about what the scrolls looked like when they were 
intact. Even 4QPs’, oldest of the psalms scrolls and the one that most clearly illustrates the stabilization 
of what is now the first part of the Psalter, is not identical to the Masoretic Text: Psalm 33 follows 
Psalm 31, and Psalm 71 follows Psalm 38. The NAHAL HEVER (CAVE OF Horrors AND CAVE OF LETTERS) 
scroll (with material from Ps 7 to 31) and the first Masada scroll (MasPs’, preserving text from Pss 
81-85) do not show deviations from the Masoretic order. The MasPs? fragment preserves only Psalm 
150 and a blank column; it is the only example of a psalms scroll that concludes with Psalm 150, like 
the Masoretic Text. Most recently, Willgren (2016) has argued that the Qumran psalms scrolls are best 
approached from the perspective of anthological processes, and read as evidence for the development 
of a canon of psalms rather than a “book” of psalms. 


New Fragments. Finally, it is necessary to mention three additional small fragments that have 
surfaced since 2000, purchased, together with other fragments, by collector Martin Schøyen (text 
from Ps 9:10, 12—13), the Green Collection (text from Ps 11:14), and the Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary (text from Ps 22:4, 6—9, 11-13). Each contains only a few words of text. 
These fragments cannot be shown to have originally been part of any previously known 
manuscripts from Qumran, and their provenance remains unknown. 
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The work called Testament of Qahat (or Kohath) is found in one fragmentary Aramaic scroll 
from QumRAN (4Q542). Its one major fragment preserves most of one column and part of the 
next, while two minor fragments contain too little to be of use. Although Qahat is not mentioned 
by name in surviving portions of the scroll, the references to Amram his son (frag. 1 ii 11) and 
Levt his father (frag. 1 11 9) indicate that the speaker is Qahat, who is mentioned in Genesis 46:11 
as one of Levi’s sons and who, in Exodus 6:16-20, is placed in the lineage between Levi and the 
first HIGH PRIEST AARON. 

At least one sheet at the beginning of the work is missing; the major fragment then records 
blessing, warnings, and instructions. The blessing (4Q542 1 i 1-4), directed to Qahat’s children, 
asks God to make his great name (presumably the Tetragrammaton) known to them, along with 
his power and goodness. It is reminiscent of the “priestly” blessing in Numbers 6:24—26. The 
warnings to his children emphasize that they are to protect their heritage from “mingling” (1 i 9) 
between half-breeds and strangers, probably through INTERMARRIAGE (1 i 4—7), and that they 
preserve their patriarchal teaching (1 i 7-11 1). The instruction first addresses Qahat’s sons about 
their future role in judging sinners (1 ii 1—8) and then enjoins Amram in particular to transmit the 
sacred writings passed down from Levi (1 ii 9-13). 

Milik (1972) regarded Testament of Qahat as the source for the tradition in Jubilees 45:15-16 
that the books of the patriarchs were transmitted to Levi and his descendants (so also ALD 13:4), 
perhaps a development of the idea that priests were to transmit the law (Lev 10:11; Deut 17:18). 
He further suggested that the three Qumran Aramaic documents linked, respectively, to Levi, 
Qahat, and Amram were a trilogy. Because the extant text in all three of these works presents 
first-person admonitions to one’s sons, a form typically found in the genre of final words from a 
dying leader to his posterity, these documents have each been designated “testament” (Frey 
2010: 361). Milik considered these three documents to be the testaments of the three patriarchs 
mentioned in the Apostolic Constitutions and Canons 6.16.3, a proposal that, in turn, imagines 
that they circulated in Greek translation among Christian circles. However, Drawnel (2006) notes 
that, given the absence of a narrative framework for the “Testament” of Qahat, it is better 
characterized as priestly school literature. In this case, a more appropriate name would be the 
Admonitions of Qahat. 

Although the priestly lineage in the Hebrew Bible actually begins with Qahat’s grandson 
Aaron (Exod 6:18, 20), ARamaAic Levi DocuMENT (5:8—7:2) has Qahat’s father Levi taking on the 
priesthood (instructed by ABRAHAM and Isaac), which he passes on to Qahat. The same holds for 
Testament of Qahat (4Q542 1 ii 11). 

The overriding concern of the author is the question of gentile influence on the priestly line. 
Falk (2010) relates this concern to the fact that gentile rulers had been appointing the high priest 
from non-traditional lineages, beginning with Onias (2 Macc 4:13-16). Loader (2009: 324), 
however, suggests the text responds to the problem of intermarriage between priests and gentiles. 
Although the biblical restrictions on priestly marriage (Lev 21:7) do not prohibit marriage with 
gentiles, this issue is highlighted in other compositions such as Testament of Levi 9:9-10 and 
4QMMT B 75-82. 

The priestly judgment of the wicked compares to 1 Enoch 91, Daniel 7, Matthew 19:28, and 
Revelation 20:4, according to which the righteous are eschatological judges, as well as to Aramaic 
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Levi Document 11:5—6, which combines royal and priestly roles in applying the blessing of 
Judah to Qahat. The judgment is also similar to 1 Enoch 22:8—11 in that it involves abysses and 
caves; however, whereas the reward for the righteous seems eternal in Enoch, Qahat does not 
specify that the punishment is either postmortem or eternal (unlike Dan 12:2). 

Like the other works in the trilogy of priestly patriarchs, Levi (4Q213-4Q214) and Amram 
(4Q543-4Q548), 4Q542 was written in what Cook (1993) calls “Jewish Palestinian Aramaic 
of the Hellenistic Roman Period.” The physical scroll originated as early as 388-353 BCE 
according to carbon-14 testing (Bonani et al. 1991), although its paleography points to 125- 
100 sce (Puech 2001: 262-64). The work’s concern with the priesthood and the use of it in 
Jubilees suggests it was composed in JupEA before the mid-2™ century, most probably after 
Jason was appointed high priest in the place of the Zadokite Onias II] by Antiocuus IV 
EPIPHANES in 174 BCE. 
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Qoheleth 


Summary of Contents. Ecclesiastes is typically set among wisdom writings designated 
“existential” for their challenge or complaint against the more hopeful philosophies of traditional 
(or “recipe”) wisdom. Topics for Qoheleth (the author) include toil, pleasure, wisdom, the good, 
tragedy, suffering, human frailty, the deity, governing, chance, aging, and death. Qoheleth’s 
God is active, distant, a giver of good gifts, and inscrutable. Qoheleth has confidence in God’s 
judgment, yet refuses to overlook injustice and tragedy. The book’s negativity is complemented 
by optimistic statements; some conclude that the book was later edited by a corrective writer. 
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Five approaches have been taken to the book, considering the author, respectively, as repentant, 
ascetic, cynical, joyful (though in an absurd world), and realistic about life’s complexities. Most 
discern pedagogical motives in the book, including advice for making the most of life. 


Critical Issues. Authorship traditionally has been ascribed to SoLomon (note 1:1, 12, and 2:9), 
but most believe language and internal elements point to an unknown Israelite sage in postexilic 
PALESTINE, possibly with later editorial crafting (1:1; 7:27; 12:9-14). Evidence suits the 5" 
through 3" centuries BCE. 


Similarities to and Distinctions from Other Second Temple Texts. Ecclesiastes has 
existential wisdom analogs in ancient Near Eastern writings from Mesopotamia and especially 
Ecypt, including texts from within the Second Temple period. Proposed forms within 
Ecclesiastes include sayings (of various kinds), reflection, instruction, autobiography, 
example story, poetry, and diatribe. Qoheleth uses several repeated phrases, key terms (esp. 
v27, hbl), and paronomasia. In a parody of kingship, he employs the royal testament genre 
(but only for 1:12—2:11 or to 2:26). Another tactic is to list proverbs that prove to be in 
tension with one another (7:1-14). Thus Qoheleth employs forms and genre for his own 
creative purposes (Murphy 1981: 127-31). The book’s rhetoric is essentially epideictic, with 
deliberative elements: he establishes credibility, critiques poor solutions to life’s challenges, 
and offers counsel for a better lifestyle. 

The connections between WIsDoM OF SOLOMON (ca. 30 Bce in Egypt) and Ecclesiastes concern 
topics more than literary form, e.g. death, chance, and human frailty. Sirach (ca. 175 Bce in 
Jerusalem), like the biblical Book or PRovERBS, is recipe wisdom. Its outlook aligns with that of 
Proverbs, yet it also takes on issues raised by Ecclesiastes, e.g. the status of the sage, relationship 
with the deity and God’s nature, pleasure, anxiety, and death. Wisdom narratives include Tobit 
(Jewish, ca. 225-175 Bce), the story of a pious Jewish uncle of Ahigar living as an exile in 
Nineveh. The Mesopotamian book of Ahiqar (7 or 6" cent. BcE), though a wisdom novel, also 
includes proverbs. It was employed by Jews and Christians despite its polytheism; some similar 
phrases and images are found in Ecclesiastes. The Gilgamesh Epic (3" millennium sce) is also 
notable as a wisdom tale with echoes in Ecclesiastes. Among the DEAD SEA ScroL_Ls are perhaps 
a dozen fragmentary Hebrew wisdom texts, mostly of the recipe type (including portions of 
Sirach) but also some with existential concerns. 


Reception and Early Textual History. Only two Hebrew fragments of Ecclesiastes have been 
found at Qumran, the larger (4€QQoh* [5:13-17; 6:1?, 3—8; 6:12—7:6; 7:7-10, 19-20]) dated 
between 175 and 150 gce and the smaller (4QQoh? [1:10—14]) to the 1* cent. Bce or possibly cE 
(Ulrich 1992). Among the readings distinct from the Masoretic Text and the Septuagint, a few are 
of text-critical interest. The Masoretic Text is well-preserved, notably in Leningrad B 19^ (early 
11" cent. ce). A few differences among manuscripts involve word division. There are ketiv-gere 
readings wherein the gere is sometimes questionable, though with little interpretive significance 
among variants. 

Septuagint manuscripts of Ecclesiastes consist of 15 minuscules and six uncials, the latter 
ranging with one exception from the 3" to the 6" centuries cE: Codex Vaticanus, Codex Sinaiticus, 
Codex Alexandrinus, Hamburg Papyrus Codex, Codex Ephraemi, and Codex Venetus (8" or 9" 
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cent. cE). The Septuagint of Ecclesiastes stays extremely close to the Hebrew, often translating 
word for word. A few manuscripts have additions that correct perceived theological tensions. 

The Syriac PesHITTA (5" cent. ce but probably originating one or two centuries earlier) shows 
dependency upon both the Hebrew and the Greek. It carefully follows its source(s) and is rarely 
interpretive or expansive (Lane 1979). Manuscripts of Origen’s Hexapla (mid-3" cent. cE) 
include work by Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. Jerome (Vulgate, late 4 cent. cE) draws 
upon both Hebrew and Greek manuscripts as well as Origen’s Hexapla. He carefully follows his 
sources and is rarely interpretive. Daughter translations of the Septuagint are available in Latin, 
Syriac, and Coptic. The oldest Eruioric manuscripts are no earlier than the 5" century ce (Seow 
1997: 6-12). 


Other Writings. The first responses to Qoheleth are likely found within the received form 
of the book itself. This reflects efforts of disciple(s) who (most believe) edited and formatted 
the work (Fox 1999: 363-77). Such is evident in the framing statements of 1:1 and 12:9-14 
(cf. 1:2; 7:27; 12:8). The epilogue (12:9-14) has been variously understood to contain one or 
two additional voices. Most understand the proposed subsequent voices to support Qoheleth’s 
work, though some discern a critical note in v. 12. Sirach possibly alludes to Ecclesiastes in 
such matters as death, prophecy, wisdom, and fear of God. Sirach agrees with Ecclesiastes 
in certain areas, then appears to engage it on its less orthodox statements, though with no 
serious concern. Rather than direct refutation, he offers additional considerations to resolve 
theological tensions. 

The arguable interpretation of Qoheleth that the same fate in the afterlife awaits both righteous 
and wicked (cf. 2:14-16; 3:19-20; 11:7—12:7) is stringently rejected in the Epistle of Enoch (ca. 
170 sce; see 1 En. 102). Most scholars now hold that Wisdom of Solomon (notably ch. 2) was 
not a direct response to Ecclesiastes. Wisdom disagrees with Ecclesiastes in a number of areas, 
e.g. the value of wisdom and whether humans transcend death. 

New Testament authors (ca. 50—100 ce) possibly allude positively to Ecclesiastes and/or its 
concepts: Matthew 2:18—20; 6:7; 11:16-19; Mark 2:18-20; Luke 5:33-35; 6:38; 12:13-21; 
John 3:8; 7:6-8; 13:27; 21:24-25; Romans 3:10; 8:20; 2 Corinthians 4:17—18; 5:10; 1 Timothy 
6:6-10, 17-19; James 1:19; 4:13-14. Some fragmentary Qumran texts identified as “wisdom” 
feature several possible allusions by means of topics or phrases similar to those found in 
Ecclesiastes 1:2; 2:8; 3:2, 11; 6:12; 7:25-29; 11:5, 9; 12:7 (Kampen 2011). For similarity and 
diversity among rabbinic writings, e.g. MISHNAH, TALMUD, ARAMAIC Targums, Pesiqta de Rab 
Kahana, and Midrash Qoheleth Rabbah, most of which harmonize Ecclesiastes with the rest of 
the canon, see esp. Sandberg 1999. Such later writings may in some cases include Second 
Temple perspectives. 
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Revelation, Book of 


Summary of Contents. Compared with the final form of the ETHIOPIC APOCALYPSE OF ENOCH 
(1 Enocn), the book of Revelation has a fairly consistent, almost narrative form, though with 
occasional interruptions. It is narrative in the sense that it starts with the revelation of the exaltation 
of the slaughtered lamb who unlocks the seals which unleash the eschatological events that include 
seven trumpet blasts and seven bowls of wrath and climaxes in the judgment of the beast and the 
whore, the last judgment, and the descent of the new Jerusalem from heaven to earth. 

The APOCALYPSE opens with John introducing his book, the apocalypse of Jesus Christ (Rev 
1:1—1:8). This leads to a commission to John to write what he sees and send it to the angels of the 
churches in Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea (Rev 
2:1-3:22). Another dimension of John’s vision then begins, this time of God’s throne in heaven 
(Rev 4:1-11) and of the divine permission to open the scroll given to the lamb (Rev 5:1-14). 
John watches seals being opened and the eschatological events that they unleash (Rev 6:1-17), 
including a vision of slain souls pleading for divine justice to redress their suffering (Rev 6:9-11; 
cf. 1 En. 8:4-9:3; 4 Ezra 4:35; 6:59; 7:74; 2 Bar. 81:3). There is then an interruption of the 
sequence of seals with an audition concerning those sealed and a vision of the great multitude 
(Rev 7:1-17). Revelation 8:1—9:21 sees the completion of the sequence of seals and the 
inauguration of the seven angelic trumpet blasts. 

Revelation 10:1—11 offers another interruption in the sequence of seals, trumpets, and bowls 
with the vision of the strong angel and the command to propHesy, followed by the vision of the 
two witnesses (Rev 11:1—19), visions of a woman and the dragon (Rev 12:1—17), followed by a 
vision of two beasts (Rev 13:1—18). By contrast, the following vision of the lamb standing on 
Mount Zion with 144,000 is one of vindication of the martyrs in the proclamation of the eternal 
gospel and the great harvest (Rev 14:1—20). John then sees another sign in heaven: the sea of 
glass and the song of those who conquered (Rev 15:1-8). 

The final sequence begins with the seven ANGELS who pour out seven bowls of wrath that 
follow in quick succession (Rev 16:1—21) followed by the focus on the vision of Babylon (Rev 
17:1-18) and its judgment (Rev 18:1—19:10). The appearance of the rider on the white horse 
heralds the consummation of the vision (Rev 19:11—21), which leads to the binding of Satan and 
the messianic reign on earth for a thousand years (Rev 20:1—6), followed by his release for the 
last battle (Rev 20:7—10) and the last judgment (Rev 20:12-14). This leaves the way open for the 
coming of a new HEAVEN and new earth, and the New JERUSALEM which descends from heaven, 
with its character briefly described (Rev 21:1—22:5). The apocalypse concludes with a variety of 
hortatory sayings (Rev 22:6-21). 
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Similarities with Other Second Temple Texts. For all the book’s claims about Jesus as the exalted 
lamb, in socioreligious terms it presents itself as advocating a true form of Jewish identity. 
Contemporary Jews not part of John’s community, whom he accuses of slandering the faithful, 
are those “who say they are Jews but are not” and participate in a “synagogue of Satan” (Rev. 
2:9; 3:9). Rather than agitating for the founding of a separate, explicitly non-Jewish community, 
the author stays within Jewish discourse and tradition to reconfigure how the world looks on the 
basis of divine revelation and, on this basis, to redraw the lines of faithful worsuip to God. 

Like some earlier apocalyptic-oriented Second Temple writings (e.g. the works comprising 
1 Enoch), Revelation draws heavily on and, indeed, is a patchwork of many recognizable sacred 
traditions without formally citing any of them. Thus, abundant allusions to the books of Daniel 
(Beale 2010), Exodus (Sommer 2015), Numbers (Balaam, Rev 2:14), 1 Kings (Jezebel, Rev 
2:20), Isaiah (Fekkes 1994), Zechariah (Allen 2017), Jeremiah (cf. Rev 18:4), Ezekiel (Ruiz 
1989), and even parts of 1 Enoch (Stuckenbruck 2017: 281-326) can be discerned. This way of 
engaging received tradition reflects the author’s intense creative interpretations of Jewish 
traditions being circulated in his faith communities, as well as his self-perception as an 
authoritative interpreter in line with prophetic tradition—indeed, the author understands himself 
as a prophet (Rev 22:6, 9), and the term “prophecy” is applied six times to describe the book’s 
character (Rev 1:3; 19:10; 22:7, 10, 18-19; Prigent 2004: 86-87). 

Revelation’s imagery and hope in the messianic vindication and defeat of Rome parallels in 
many ways the roughly contemporary 4 Ezra (2 Esdras 3—14). Fourth Ezra is an apocalypse 
which emerged after the fall of the Second Temple in 70 ce. The occurrence of terrible calamities 
on earth before the coming of the messianic kingdom was a widely held belief (e.g. Jub. 23:13— 
31; 2 Esdras [4 Ezra] 5:1-13; 6:13-28; 7:226—-44; 2 Bar. 25-27). Of the many parallels to 
Revelation, Second Baruch has the added similarity of the clear periodization of the messianic 
woes. The beasts from the sea and land in Revelation 12 and 13 are dependent on the opening 
verses of Daniel 7 and, like 4 Ezra 11, the focus ultimately centers on one beast, which is an 
epitome of the awfulness and oppression of tyranny. In both Revelation and 4 Ezra there is a 
concentration on the fourth beast of Daniel 7:8—9, a preoccupation which was to feature in a 
wide range of apocalyptic scenarios down the centuries. In both texts the eschatological 
messianic figure ushers in a reign in two stages. This twofold scheme involving a messianic 
reign and a subsequent new age is presented here, possibly for the first time. In Jewish 
apocalypses, this motif underscores hope for a new age that is going to be transcendent. At the 
same time, however, it appears alongside the conventional hope for a this-worldly reign of God 
(Dan 7:28-29; cf. 1 En. 10:17—11:2). 

Revelation at least in general terms parallels other works that offer revelations of divine 
secrets (e.g. Dan 2:18-19; 2:27, 30, 47; 4:9; 1 En. 52:2-5; 59:1-3; 63:3; 65:6, 14, 17; 103:2; 
104:10-12; 107:3; 4 Ezra 12:36-37; 14:6; 2 Bar. 81:4). There is variety of material in the 
apocalypses. They are not merely eschatological tracts about the future, but are also an unveiling 
of divine secrets, which will enable readers and hearers to view their present situation from a 
different perspective. So, in Revelation, the seven messages to the churches (Rev 2-3) offer an 
assessment of their churches’ worth from a heavenly perspective; the vision of the divine throne 
room in Revelation 4 enables the churches to recognize the dominion of their God; in Revelation 
5, the death and exaltation of Jesus the lamb is shown to mark the inauguration of the new age; 
and in chapters 13 and 17 the true identities of the beast and Babylon are divulged. 
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Distinctions from Other Second Temple Texts. For all the similarities Revelation shares with 
received and contemporary Jewish literature, its imagery is much more vivid as compared with 
the prosaic predictions found in the contemporary apocalypses of 4 Ezra and Second Baruch. 
Fourth Ezra has little of the arresting symbolism which permeates the whole of the book of 
Revelation, though it does begin to emerge in the later chapters (chs. 9-13), in which 4 Ezra 
adopts a more clearly visionary temper. 

A comparison with the other biblical apocalypse, Daniel, reveals differences as well as 
similarities (Kovacs and Rowland 2004: 3-4). In certain visions Revelation is clearly indebted to 
Daniel (e.g. Dan 10 in Rev 1:13—16; Dan 7 in Rev 1, 13, 14 and 17). Both are eschatologically 
oriented. Unlike Revelation, however, Daniel is pseudonymous (as are all other apocalyptic 
texts, and indeed other early Christian apocalyptic texts also), whereas John’s authority resides 
primarily in his own prophetic call (Rev 1:9-17) rather than in any claim to antiquity or 
apostolicity. The form of the visions also differs. The pattern of a dream vision followed by 
interpretation (found through much of Dan 2-12) is almost completely lacking in Revelation, 
with Revelation 17 being a solitary exception, as in that passage of the book contemporary 
historical connections are most explicitly made. 

A significant part of Daniel has to do with narrative of young Jews coming to terms with 
life in the Babylonian court (Dan 1-3). By contrast, there is in Revelation a more distanced 
and antagonistic attitude to empire. Although Revelation 18 reflects on Babylon’s fall from 
the perspective of the kings, the mighty, and the merchants, the position is one of vigorous 
rejection of all that is made of power and of satisfaction at the ultimate triumph of God’s 
righteousness (Rev 14:11; 19:3). In Revelation, the emphasis is countercultural, on resistance 
and withdrawal (Rev 18:4). A persecution of prophets is expected (Rev 2:11; 6:9; 7:14; 11:7; 
13:10; 12:11). 

Probably during the Second Temple period and immediately thereafter, there existed a 
growing mystical tradition. It was understood by the rabbinic tradition (cf. m. Hag. 2:1) to be 
based on the Ezekiel’s vision (Ezekiel 1) and the account of the creation in Genesis 1, although 
there was considerable suspicion, and restriction, of it. Such a tradition may be alluded to in a 
passage like 4 Ezra 4:8, where God suggests that Ezra never ascended to heaven. By contrast, 
Revelation 4 depicts John’s ecstatic ascent to behold the throne of God. Indeed, this offers an 
example of a seer describing his ecstatic visionary experience in language which owes much to 
Ezekiel 1. It is possible that other Second Temple apocalypses may contain records of similar 
visionary experiences (e.g. 1 En. 14; Apoc. Ab. 17—18; 2 Cor 12:1-3; Rowland 1996). 


Date and Context. Interpretation of the book of Revelation has been dominated by its 
contextualization in terms of genre, date of writing, and social situation. 

The internal evidence for the date of Revelation in the late 60s cE suggests that Revelation just 
qualifies as a Second Temple Jewish text in a strict sense. Traditionally, the date of Revelation 
has been put toward the end of the reign of the emperor Domitian (who ruled 81—96) on the basis 
of a statement by Irenaeus in the late 2" century: “For that was seen no very long time since, but 
almost in our day, toward the end of Domitian’s reign” (Yarbro Collins 1984: 54-83). Domitian 
took action against some members of the imperial household for their “atheism,” which may be 
a reference to Christianity but equally one to Judaism (cf. Dio Cassius, Hist. bib. 67; Eusebius, 
Hist. eccl. 111.13—20). This reported action may have been part of a much wider attempt to extract 
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a tax from Jews and their sympathizers (a category that might have included Christ believers). In 
such a situation, there may have been a wave of sporadic persecution. 

However, evidence from Revelation itself suggests that an earlier date is equally likely 
(Rowland 1982: 403). This derives from the most obvious reading of Revelation 17:9-11. If one 
identifies the kings in this passage with the first five Roman emperors (Augustus, Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, Nero), it is possible to suppose that Nero is the last of the five whose return 
from death may be hinted at in Revelation 17:11 (a widespread rumor at the end of the 1* century; 
cf. Suetonius, Nero 57). After Nero’s death in 68 there were four claimants to the office in a 
single year (Galba, Otho, Vitellius, and Vespasian, who finally became Emperor). So, it could 
have been during the period of great upheaval in the empire, with this power struggle going on 
and with the Jewish War against Rome, that John saw his vision. The connection with Nero 
would be supported if the cryptic reference to the number of the beast in Revelation 13:18 is the 
numerical value of Nero Caesar in Hebrew: n = 50, r = 200, w = 6, q = 100, s = 60, so 107 7171 
(nrwn qsr) = 666. The equation of letters with numbers to produce a meaning (GEMATRIA) was a 
known practice at the time (cf. Sib. Or. 1.324). Chapter 13 is unusual in Revelation because the 
deliberate historical allusions actually are found in the other, related passage of Revelation 17:8— 
12. The allusions to persecution in the book would fit the latter period of Nero’s rule, as the 
Roman historian Tacitus reports that Nero persecuted Christians in Rome, laying responsibility 
for the fire in 64 on their shoulders. 

While the earlier date could be seen to reflect the book’s chronological proximity to the 
catastrophic events arising from the Jewish war against Rome in 66-73 ce, opting for a date 
during the latter part of Domitian’s reign should not be taken to imply a distancing of the book’s 
ideological stance from its interaction with Jewish tradition. 
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Reworked Pentateuch (4QRP) 


4QReworked Pentateuch (4QRP) is the name assigned to five fragmentary manuscripts from 
QumRAN Cave 4: 4Q158 and 4Q364—367. All of these manuscripts contain text found in known 
versions of the PENTATEUCH but also supplement, rearrange, or paraphrase the pentateuchal text as 
known from elsewhere. They have each been subject to critical analysis with regard to 
paleographical date, basic scope, and characteristic elements (Zahn 2011). 

40158, which can be dated by means of its handwriting to the second half of the 1 century 
BCE, is made up of 15 fragments that contain material from Genesis and Exodus. Fragment 1 
juxtaposes the story of Jacob’s wrestling match with a divine being at the Wadi Jabbok (Genesis 
32) with Moses’ return from Midian to Ecypt (Exodus 4). Fragments 6 and 7 present a version of 
the Sinai theophany of Exodus 20 close to that found in the SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH, with further 
additions and modifications. 

40364, dating to the middle of the 1* century Bce, consists of 32 fragments preserving text 
from Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. Its most notable departure from the text of 
the PENTATEUCH as commonly known is the addition of six lines of new material pertaining to 
JAcos’s departure to Paddan-Aram (cf. Gen 27:41—28:5). In several other cases where 4Q364 
must have departed substantially from other versions of the Pentateuch the manuscript is so 
poorly preserved that little can be said about the nature of the variant. 

40365, also dating to the mid-1* century Bce, comprises 38 fragments with material from all 
five books of the Pentateuch (see Figure 3.31). The five fragments labeled 4Q365a by their official 
editors (Tov and White 1994: 319-20) should also be regarded as belonging to this manuscript, 
although they do not contain any pentateuchal material (Zahn 2011: 98). One of these fragments 
preserves substantial verbatim parallels to the TEMPLE ScROLL’s instructions for building the outer 
courtyard of the temple. Besides the new material in the 4Q365a fragments, 4Q365 contains two 
other large additions, one apparently containing a song sung by Miriam after the Exopus from 


Figure 3.31 4Q365 frag. 23 (mid-1* cent. BCE). 
Courtesy Israel Antiquities Authority (Photographer: Shai Halevi). 
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Egypt (cf. Exod 15:20-21) and the other giving instructions for an annual wood offering, inserted 
after Leviticus 24:1. While no known version of the Pentateuch contains a wood offering, 
Nehemiah 10:35 refers to the obligation to bring wood for the Temple “year by year ... as is 
written in the Torah,” and the wood offering appears as an annual festival in the Temple Scroll. 
4Q365 also contains some notable rearrangements, including the placement of Numbers 7 directly 
after Numbers 4 as well as the joining of the two pericopae concerning the daughters of Zelophehad, 
Numbers 27:1-11 and 36:1-12. In both of these cases it is not clear what happened to the 
intervening material. 

40366, likewise dating to the mid-1* century Bce, contains only five fragments but preserves 
materials from Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. Its most notable feature is its 
insertion of the Deuteronomic law for the festival of Sukkot (Deut 16:13—14) after the end of the 
festival legislation of Numbers 28-29. 

40367 dates from the first half of the 1* century Bce and comprises just three legible fragments, 
all with text from Leviticus. Two of its fragments combine elements from Leviticus in an 
unfamiliar sequence, juxtaposing material from chapter 15 with text from chapter 19 and 
Leviticus 20:13 with 27:30-34. The reasoning behind this presentation is not clear. 


Nomenclature and Categorization. Although the five 4QRP manuscripts were officially labeled 
4QReworked Pentateuch**, this nomenclature has been recognized by most as problematic. 
The most serious issue is the labeling of the 4QRP manuscripts as Reworked Pentateuch; i.e. 
as something other than the Pentateuch. As the name suggests, the manuscripts were originally 
classified as representing five copies of an extrabiblical interpretive composition of the sort often 
called “Rewritten Scripture” (Tov and White 1994: 191; Tov 1998: 337; on this category, see 
Zahn 2010). This classification derives from the large amounts of new material that the 4QRP 
manuscripts insert into the pentateuchal text; the scale of these interpretive additions precludes 
(according to the argument) regarding them as actual copies of books of the Bible (Tov 1998: 339). 
In the last two decades, however, scholars have become increasingly aware that this argument is 
based more on assumptions about how sacred texts must have been treated in antiquity than on 
the evidence for how they really were treated (Ulrich 2002). Biblical manuscripts from Qumran 
witness to a great deal of variation, including at times major expansions on par with those found in 
the 4QRP manuscripts. Interpretive changes and insertions, small and large, are now recognized 
as expected in copies of biblical books from Qumran, not as “features that would disqualify [a 
manuscript] from scriptural status” (Ulrich 2002: 103). Therefore, many scholars, including the 
original editors of 4Q364—367, now regard the 4QRP manuscripts as copies of the Pentateuch 
(e.g. Ulrich 2002; Tov 2010). To be sure, there is not universal agreement on this position. Some 
(Segal 2000: 396-97; Lange 2009: 37) argue that 4Q364—367 are likely copies of the Pentateuch 
but that 4Q158, with its allegedly more “exegetical” approach to the text, is something different. 
Others (White Crawford 2012: 93) have suggested that, if the 4Q365a fragments are indeed 
part of the larger manuscript 4Q365, they bring so much new material that it would be hard to 
consider 4Q365 a copy of the Pentateuch. Still others (Bernstein 2008: 48—49) argue that there 
are too many unknowns about these fragmentary manuscripts to allow for the conclusion that 
they were copies of the Pentateuch rather than extrabiblical, interpretive compositions. Most 
recently, Werman (2015) has argued that none of the 4QRP manuscripts represents a copy of the 
Pentateuch. 
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It is true that much remains that can never be known for certain about the 4QRP manuscripts— 
in particular, it is impossible to determine whether they did indeed cover the whole of the 
Pentateuch or of its individual books. The same, however, can be said of nearly all the biblical 
manuscripts found at Qumran, which tend to be fragmentary and incomplete. The more salient 
point is that the texts themselves give no indication that they are meant to be taken as anything 
other than copies of the Pentateuch. Given the pervasiveness of small and large scribal 
interventions in the biblical texts found at Qumran, it seems most reasonable to treat the 4QRP 
manuscripts as copies of the Pentateuch, though always recognizing that certainty may be 
impossible to achieve. Thus a more appropriate designation would be “4QPentateuch® ©.” 

It must be emphasized that these five manuscripts likely represent five different versions of the 
Pentateuch, not five copies of the same edition or reworking (just as 4QDeut** would not be 
assumed to contain the same text of Deuteronomy). It is difficult to be certain about this because 
there are few physical overlaps between the manuscripts, and with two very minor exceptions they 
all occur in places where the manuscripts closely follow the pentateuchal text (Brooke 2001: 221, 
237; Zahn 2011: 4). Nevertheless, multiple factors indicate that the manuscripts likely originated 
independently of one another and are not especially closely related. First, the manuscripts differ in 
terms of the pentateuchal text traditions upon which they are based—4Q158 and 4Q364 rework 
texts that stand in the pre-Samaritan tradition, while 4Q365 lacks any of the characteristic features 
of pre-Samaritan (4Q366 and 367 are too fragmentary to say much about their textual affiliations). 
Second, there are differences in the ways each manuscript reworks the Pentateuch. For instance, 
4Q158 shows repeated concern to coordinate parallel passages through major additions of material 
from elsewhere, while 4Q365 is characterized by numerous major additions of new material, and 
4Q364 seems to represent a slightly more conservative reworking (Zahn 2011: 130-32). Finally, 
the scope of the manuscripts may differ. While 4Q364, 365, and 366 may well have contained the 
entire Pentateuch, 4Q367 should probably be considered a copy of Leviticus, since it only attests 
material from that book. Similarly, 4Q158 may have originally contained only Genesis and 
Exodus, or Exodus with some inserted material from Genesis (Zahn 2011: 25). 


Significance. In a general sense, the 4QRP manuscripts enrich scholarly understanding of the 
ways in which the pentateuchal text was read and interpreted in the late Second Temple period. 
The manuscripts provide rich new examples of scribes’ interpretive engagement with the text, 
such as the added “Song of Miriam” in 4Q365 or the addition of the words with which Jacob’s 
divine opponent blesses him in 4Q158 (cf. Gen 32:30). At other points, the manuscripts reveal 
connections to other texts that hint at broader literary relationships or exegetical interests. For 
instance, 4Q158 shows an interest in coordinating parallel passages that in many ways resembles 
that of the Samaritan Pentateuch, but applies this interest in a broader range of contexts than the 
scribes of the pre-Samaritan version, and at times responds to issues created by the Samaritan 
Pentateuch’s changes themselves (Zahn 2011: 37-57). The join of the two passages about the 
daughters of Zelophehad in 4Q365 resembles a different attempt in 4QNum? to address the same 
issue. The plus pertaining to Jacob’s departure for Paddan-Aram in 4Q364 seems to be related to 
similar material in Jubilees (Tervanotko 2012; Zahn 2011: 81). Finally, parallels between 4Q365 
and the Temple Scroll in the commands for the wood offering and in the instructions for an outer 
court for the Temple tantalizingly indicate some kind of close relationship between these two 
texts. In this sense, the 4QRP manuscripts do much to illuminate the thought-world of the Second 
Temple scribes who were reading and rewriting their scripture. 
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From a more methodological perspective, the 4QRP manuscripts have played a key role in 
the formation of a new picture of the development and transmission of authoritative texts in the 
late Second Temple period. Before their publication, even as the fluid nature of other scriptural 
traditions was being recognized, scholars were often too quick to assume that the Torah, as the 
holiest and ostensibly first-canonized section of the Hebrew Scriptures, was not subject to the 
same types of revisions as prophetic and other texts. The 4QRP manuscripts forced a recognition 
of the possibility that the whole of what later became the Jewish canon was still open to change 
throughout the Second Temple period (Ulrich 2015: 201). On another level, their apparent 
position on the margins between “Bible” and “Rewritten Scripture” has helped scholars see the 
deep interconnections between the interpretive interventions of scribes making new copies of 
biblical books and the types of reworking involved in the production of new rewritten 
compositions like Jubilees and the Temple Scroll (Zahn 2014: 300). As such, the impact of the 
4QRP manuscripts on understanding scripture in early Judaism far outstrips their fragmentary 
remains. 
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Rule of Blessings (1QSb) 


The Rule of Blessings, or 1QSb, is a collection of benedictions to be recited by the Maskil, a 
leading functionary of the QuMRAN community responsible for an array of religious and 
instructional duties. It is the second of two appendices appearing on the copy of the Rule of the 
Community from Cave | at Qumran (1QS; Milik 1955: 107-8). The composition, which follows 
the initial appendix known as the RULE OF THE CONGREGATION (1QSa), consists of five very 
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fragmentary columns of HEBREw writing. All three works on this scroll (1QS, 1QSa, and 1QSb) 
are written in the same hand, and the manuscript is commonly dated to ca. 100-75 Bce. 

While much of the Rule of Blessings, including the ending, is lost, it is clear that it consists 
of a series of benedictions for various groups and individuals, most likely to be understood as 
the constituents of the restored Israel of the messianic age (Schiffman 1989: 73—75). Such an 
eschatological framework is suggested by a number of considerations. First is the composition’s 
place on the scroll itself. While the Rule of the Community describes communal rules and 
regulations for the current age prior to the messianic redemption, the Rule of the Congregation 
depicts the life and conduct of the community envisioned after that redemption has occurred 
(Stegemann 1996). The Rule of Blessings that follows may thus be considered a collection of 
benedictions to be performed in the idyllic future, although it may have been recited 
proleptically in anticipation of that era. Second, whereas the Rule of the Community includes 
both blessings and curses against the enemies of God in its annual covenant renewal ceremony 
(1QS ii 2-18), the Rule of Benedictions lacks curses. This may indicate that God’s enemies 
have perished already in the eschatological battle between the forces of light and darkness 
(cf. the War ScroLL). Third, the text includes a blessing for the “Prince of the Congregation” 
(v 20), one of the future eschatological leaders of the community (cf. CD Avii 20-21; 4QpIsa* 
5-6.3; 1QM v 1). 

It cannot be determined exactly how many blessings were included originally and the identity 
of the intended recipient is not always clear. It seems, however, that the benedictions were 
arranged according to ascending order of the prestige of the ones being blessed. An introductory 
formula identifying the party to whom an individual blessing is addressed (“Words of blessing 
for the Maskil, to bless...”) is preserved in three different places (i 1; 111 22; v 20). It may be the 
case that this formula preceded each of the benedictions. 

The first blessing is directed toward lay community members (those who “fear [God]”; i 1), 
who are praised for their adherence to the divine commandments and blessed with heavenly gifts 
and protection. This is followed by a number of blessings for unidentifiable figures, perhaps 
Levites, priests, and others, which appear to expand upon the priestly blessing of Numbers 6:22— 
27 (Licht 1965: 275-76). Next is a blessing for the Zadokite priests (iii 22), who are portrayed as 
the divinely chosen guardians of the covENANT (cf. 1QS v 2) and supremely authoritative teachers 
and judges of the divine law. Their blessing also alludes to Numbers 6 and includes reference to 
their priestly service in the heavenly sanctuary “in the midst of the holy ones” (iii 25-26), a 
notion with links to texts such as the SONGS OF THE SABBATH SACRIFICE, ARAMAIC LEVI DOCUMENT, 
and Jubilees 31:14—20. This blessing is followed by another addressed to an individual who, 
based on the reference to “the holy of holies” and possible allusions to high priestly garb (iv 
26-28), is most probably to be identified as the high priest (e.g. Charlesworth and Stuckenbruck 
1994: 120). This passage suggests an extremely exalted status for this figure; he is compared to 
an angel of the presence serving in the celestial temple and represented as a link between the 
heavenly and earthly realms tasked with “casting the lot with the ANGELS of the presence and the 
council of the community” and “illuminating the face of the many” (iv 26—27). Here are reflected 
the core sectarian religious principles of human alignment and cooperation with the angels and 
participation in divine knowledge. The following text at the beginning of column v is a benediction 
for an exalted individual of great glory and splendor (v 18—19). This may represent a continuation 
of the blessing of the high priest. Alternatively, it could refer to another figure, most likely the 
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eschatological prophet like Moses (cf. Deut 18:18-19). The final extant blessing addresses the 
“Prince of the Congregation” (v 20), who is probably to be identified as the Davidic messiah (cf. 
e.g. 4Q285 5). This figure is portrayed as “raising up the kingdom of his people eternally” (v 21). 
Drawing upon the scriptural imagery of the ideal Davidic king in Isaiah 11:1—5 and the blessing 
of Judah in Genesis 49:9—10, the benediction depicts him as a paragon of righteousness, wisdom, 
and strength, a just ruler who walks on the divine path and violently strikes down the wicked. 
Since the referent of the material in between this blessing and that of the HIGH PRIEST is ambiguous, 
the composition’s vision of eschatological leadership remains unclear. If this material refers to 
the high priest, then an eschatological diarchy (priest and king) similar to the one reflected in 
1QSa is envisioned. However, if it refers to an eschatological prophet, the text would presuppose 
a triarchic model (priest, prophet, and king), similar to that expressed in other Qumran texts (1QS 
ix 11; 4QTestimonia [4Q175]). 
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Rule of the Community 


Manuscripts and Contents. The composition that scholars call “RULE oF THE COMMUNITY” was 
among the first scrolls to be discovered at QuMRAN. The text describes itself as “sefer serek 
ha-yahad” (777 70 150), “The book of the order of the Yahad” (4QS*i 1). Other designations 
for this text are “Manual of Discipline” (in the early years of Qumran scholarship), “RULE OF THE 
Community,” “Serek ha-Yahad,” or simply the abbreviation “S.” 

The Serek was found in multiple copies in Qumran Caves 1, 4, and possibly 5. On the basis of 
paleographical analysis, it appears that these manuscripts were penned between the late 2! 
century BCE and mid-1* century ce. The copy from Cave 1 (1QS) has been neatly preserved with 
only minor damage at the edges. It was copied on a scroll that contained two further compositions: 
Rule of the Congregation (1QSa) and Rule of Blessings (1QSb). Scholars have reconstructed ten 
copies of the Serek on the basis of fragments from Cave 4 (4QS™; Alexander and Vermes 1998). 
Two of these were written on papyrus (4QS***), with the rest written on skin. Whereas some of 
the 4QS manuscripts preserve a substantial amount of text, others are extremely fragmentary. A 
small fragment from Cave 5 (5Q11) may have pertained to a copy of the Serek, but due to the 
minimal amount of textual evidence this cannot be claimed with certainty (Qimron and 
Charlesworth 1994: 105). 

The Serek is a composite text consisting of various kinds of material. The different copies do 
not contain exactly the same sections. Thus, the COVENANT ceremony and the treatise in 1QS i-iv 
have no parallel in 4QS‘. The hymns in 1QS x-xi were certainly absent from 4QS°, which has a 
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calendrical text (Oror) instead. 4QS° likewise lacks the passages in 1QS viii 15-ix 11, which 
appear to be later expansions. On the other hand, the fragments of 4QS° parallel most of the text 
in 1QS and in addition add more material where the final blessing of 1QS ends. 

There are also striking textual variants between 1QS and 4QS°*4, as well as minor variants in 
other copies. 4QS‘ not only lacks the material in 1QS i~iv but also introduces the work with a 
different title: “midrash for the maskil concerning the men of the Torah.” All in all, these features 
attest to significant literary development, and scholars distinguish between at least three different 
recensions of the Serek (Metso 2007: 15-20). The relationship between these recensions is a 
matter of debate (see below). 

The Serek contains teachings, regulations, and liturgy of a community that is called the 
“Yahad.” The content of the long 1QS recension can be described as follows: an introduction 
describing the general purpose of the work (11-15); a description of the annual ceremony of the 
covenant (i 16—iii 12); a theoretical treatise on the two spirits of truth and iniquity that rule over 
humanity (iii 13—iv 26); an introduction to the rules and procedures of the Yahad (v 1-7); a 
description of the oath that is to be taken by members (v 7—20); a procedure of admission (v 
20—vi 1); rules for life in common and for sessions of communal study, prayer, and discussion (vi 
1-13); a second description of an admission procedure (vi 13—23); a list of transgressions related 
to community life and their penalties (vi 24—vii 25); a programmatic description of a holy and 
perfect community (viii 1—ix 11); rules for the maskil, who is a leader and teacher within the 
community (ix 12-25); and finally, a series of hymns on the times of prayer, revelation of 
heavenly knowledge, and the lowliness of humankind (ix 26—xi 22). 

According to both the 1QS and the 4QS° versions the Serek is intended “for the maskil.” 
Apparently, it is the purpose of the composition to instruct the present or future leaders in the 
basic principles of the Yahad. The structure of the work reflects a progression from entrance into 
the community, through regulation of community life, and culminates in a description of the 
exemplary sage who represents the ideal of the Yahad. 


Similarities to and Distinctions from Other Texts. There are many similarities and parallels 
between the Serek and the Damascus Document. Both texts contain rules for a specific 
community and there are many verbal correspondences, especially between the two penal codes. 
However, there are also significant differences. The Damascus Document opens with four lengthy 
admonitions that present the prehistory of and justification for the covenant community. The 
Serek, on the other hand, does not provide any historical context. Moreover, the catalogue of laws 
based on the Pentateuch, which is perhaps the essence of the Damascus Document, is entirely 
absent from the Serek. There are also dissimilarities in the organization of the communities 
and in the terminology used to describe them. Most importantly, the term “camps” (mahanot), 
which plays a central role in the Damascus Document, is absent from the Serek. The relationship 
between these two texts and the communities that stand behind them is a key question in Qumran 
scholarship (see below). 

The extremely fragmentary text Berakot contains remains of blessings and curses that were 
apparently to be spoken during an annual covenant ceremony. The text has many parallels in the 
covenant ceremony in 1QS iii, but is far more elaborate. 

The hymns in 1QS x-xi are similar in form and content to the Hopayor. Nevertheless, they are 
well integrated into the Serek as a whole and allude to various themes in the composition. The 
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Hodayot may have served as a model for these hymns that were added to the Serek at a late stage 
of its literary development. 

Several sections of the Serek feature a high concentration of sapiential terms and concepts. 
Many of these have correspondences in the fragmentary wisdom text 4QINsTRUCTION (Musar 
le-Mevin). The phrase raz nihyeh occurs in both texts and the way in which 4QInstruction 
develops this enigmatic concept is similar to the teachings of the Two Spirits Treatise (1QS iii— 
iv). Even so, in terms of literary form the Serek is not a wisdom text. 

As a whole the composite text of the Serek represents a rather unique literary phenomenon. 
However, scholars have pointed to a number of similarities to the early Christian text Didache 
(Del Verme 2004: 123-41). Both are concerned with community order and are composed of 
various materials, among which ethical instructions and liturgy. Moreover, the Didache contains 
a tractate on the “Two Ways,” which has often been compared with 1QS iii-iv. It should be noted 
that these similarities are of a very general nature. 


Critical Issues. The Serek manuscripts are all in Hebrew, which is no doubt the original language 
of composition. A Judean provenance seems likely. Depending on hypotheses concerning the 
history of the community, scholars generally date the early versions of the Serek in the second 
half of the 2"¢ century BCE. 

The literary history of the Serek is complex. It is evident that certain sections were added at a 
later stage, especially those in 1QS i—v and x-, but the prehistory of these sections is unclear. A 
number of scholars claim that the Two Spirits Treatise (1QS iii-iv) was composed prior to the 
foundation of the Yahad. Others argue that the Treatise was composed within the community, 
because of terminological connections with other sections of the Serek. 

A different issue is the relationship between the various recensions. Some argue that the 1QS 
version is earlier than 4QS*‘, on the basis of the paleographical dating of the manuscripts 
(Alexander 1996), but others claim that priority should be assigned to the version of 4QS*4, 
since it has a shorter text than 1QS (Metso 2007: 17). An alternative approach is offered by 
Hempel, who attempts to trace early traditions in the Serek by examining discrepancies within 
individual manuscripts, as well as continuity between the different versions (Hempel 2013: 
109-19). 

The many correspondences between the Serek and the Damascus Document have raised the 
question of the relationship between these two texts and the communities that they describe. In 
earlier years there was a tendency to regard the Serek as earlier and the Damascus Document as 
a later development within the same community. In the 1990s the opposite view became more 
widespread, especially under the influence of the so-called “Groningen hypothesis.” This view 
regards the community of the Damascus Document as a broader “parent movement,” from which 
the Yahad was born as a splinter group. Recently, the Göttingen school (Kratz 2011; Steudel 
2012) has launched a critique of this approach, advocating the priority of literary over 
sociohistorical analysis, and claiming the literary dependence of the Damascus Document on the 
Serek (most notably with respect to the penal code). The issue of the relationship between the two 
texts and their respective communities is far from resolved. It seems clear, though, that both 
compositions have influenced each other at various points. 

The question of the relationship between the Serek and the settlement that was unearthed at 
Khirbet Qumran is likewise in dispute. For several decades scholars identified Qumran as the 
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whereabouts of the Yahad, which was often referred to simply as the “Qumran community.” One 
of the main arguments for this identification is a passage in 1QS viii according to which members 
of the community will go to the desert in order to “make straight the way of the Lord.” However, 
the interpretation of the archaeological data has raised considerable discussion, and so has the 
passage in 1QS viii. (J. Collins 2009; cf. Schofield 2009: 42—62) argues that the Yahad indeed 
had a settlement at Qumran, but also at other locations in Judea. The latter can be inferred from 
the reference to “all their dwelling places” (1QS vi 2) and from the rules that are to be observed 
“at every place where ten men of the council of the community are together” (1QS vi 3-7). 

A final question is whether there is a connection between the Yahad and the Essenes (J. Collins 
2009: 122-65). Soon after the discovery of the Serek scholars noted many correspondences 
between elements of the Yahad’s organization and Josephus’ description of the Essenes. The 
most striking similarities include communal possession, extensive procedures of admission, and 
the swearing of oaths when entering the community. Scholars also compared the deterministic 
believes of the Essenes to the teachings of the Two Spirits Treatise. However, there are some 
clear differences between the Yahad and the Essenes, or at least the descriptions of the latter by 
Josephus and other classical authors. Moreover, the reliability of JosEpHus’ account has been 
contested from various perspectives. Like the relationship with the Damascus Document and the 
archaeological site of Qumran, the Serekh’s connection with the Essenes is disputed and awaits 
further discussion. 
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Rule of the Congregation (1QSa) 


The RULE OF THE CONGREGATION (1QSa) from Cave 1 is written on the same scroll as the RULE OF 
THE COMMUNITY (1QS) and Blessings (1QSb). This short document consists of two columns 
dated to 100-75 bce, based on palaeography (Figure 3.32). The suggestion that nine documents 
written in cryptic script (4Q249*); cf. Pfann 2000) are copies of the same document is highly 
uncertain due to their fragmentary nature. The document derives its name from the term “the 
congregation,” h-‘dh (n7¥7), which appears several times as a self-designation (e.g. 1QSa i 9, 
17, 20) and is also a popular label in the Damascus DocuMENT (CD). Nevertheless, the term 
ha-Yahad, “the community,” which is the common label in the RULE oF THE Community (1QS), 
is employed as well (e.g. 1QSa i 26; ii 2, 17). 1QSa belongs to the corpus of sectarian rules that 
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Figure 3.32 1QSa col 1 (early 1* cent. Bce). 
Courtesy Israel Antiquities Authority (Photographer: Shai Halevi). 
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provide regulations for the Qumran movement. Parallel to the rules found in the Damascus 
Document and the Miscellaneous Rules (4Q265), marriage is presupposed as the common way 
of life. 

The introduction states the purpose of the document: “This is the rule for all the 
congregation of Israel in the end of days” (i 1). Yet, since the community believed it was 
living in the end time, the regulations also pertain to the present age (Metso 2007: 51). 
Reminiscent of the renewal of COVENANT ritual in Deuteronomy 31:9-13, the whole 
congregation, including women and children, are to receive instructions in the statutes of the 
covenant (1QSa i 4—5). The next heading, “rule for all the hosts of the congregation for all 
born in Israel” (1QSa i 6), introduces responsibilities for the members according to age (1:6— 
19), which includes EDUCATION of children in the laws (i 6-8; cf. m. ’Abot 5:21; T. Levi 
13:2-3). Twenty is the age for full membership and for marriage (i 8—11), although the marital 
age for women is not specified. Further responsibilities are outlined for the man at the ages of 
25 and 30, such as serving as judge at 30 (Schiffman 1989: 20-25). A wife, on the other hand, 
is responsible to witness about her husband and “to take a firm stand at the hearing of the 
judgments” (i 11). Although translations typically provide the wording in the masculine, 
which requires two emendations, these regulations for women are not incredible. Like men, 
women had to be informed about binding legal decisions. That a wife was encouraged to 
testify about the law observance of her husband fits well in a sectarian setting where loyalty 
to the group took precedence over loyalty to the FAMILY. 

According to 1QSa, the members of the congregation are hierarchically ranked, with 
priestly leaders at the top (i 22—25; ii 14-15, 21). Similar to CD A xiii 1, members are divided 
into units of 1000, 100, 50, and 10 (i 14-15) based on the organization of the congregation in 
the WILDERNESS (e.g. Exod 18:21—25). The same division is also anticipated for the military in 
the War ScroLL (1QM iv 1-5). Indeed, an expectation of a final war is apparent in purity 
regulations in preparation for special meetings for judgment, the council of the community, 
or war (1QS? i 25-27). 

There are laws that prohibit impure people and members with physical defects—e.g. the lame, 
the blind, and deaf—from entering “into the assembly of God,” which demonstrate that life was 
not yet a messianic paradise (1QSa ii 3—10). The exclusion of these people is due to the holiness 
of the gathering, which is marked by the presence of angels: “for holy angels are in their council” 
(1QSa ii 8-9). Similar laws of exclusion are known from D (4QD* 8 i 6-9) and M (1QM vii 4-6), 
which also refer to the holy ANGELS. These laws demonstrate the belief in the actual presence of 
angels at the meetings. The same perspective underlies Paur’s instruction to the Corinthian 
women to cover their hair, “because of the angels” (1 Cor 11:10; Wassén 2011). 

An apocalyptic perspective is evident throughout 1QSa. Particularly noticeable is the 
description of a feast in the presence of the messiah (ii 11—21). The wording concerning the 
appearance of the MEssIAH is heavily disputed since the text is damaged. God either “begets” or 
“leads forth the messiah (to be) with them” (ii 11-12; Charlesworth and Stuckenbruck 1994: 
109). If the former reading is correct the idea may be based on royal imagery in Psalm 2. The 
feast includes a messianic meal, presided over by “the priest,” possibly a priestly messiah, and 
the messiah of Israel (ii 17—21). It is noteworthy that the priest ranks higher than the royal 
messiah. The instruction ends with the line, “And they shall act according to this statute whenever 
(the meal) is arranged when as many as ten men meet together” (ii 21—22). Accordingly, each 
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communal meal was supposed to be celebrated in anticipation of the messianic age (Schiffman 
1989: 68). 
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Ruth, Book of 


Set in the period of the judges, the book of Ruth tells of a family of Bethlehemites (Elimelech, 
Naomi, and their sons Mahlon and Chilion) who relocate to Moab due to a famine. Elimelech 
dies and the sons marry Moabitesses (Orpah and Ruth), but they too die over the course of a ten- 
year sojourn. Naomi sets out for Bethlehem, and while Orpah remains in Moab, Ruth swears her 
loyalty to Naomi and insists on returning with her. Ruth takes up gleaning to provide for them 
both and happens upon the field of Boaz, a man of some means and a kinsman of Elimelech, who 
generously extends protection to her. At Naomi’s instigation, Ruth makes a nocturnal visit to 
Boaz at the threshing floor and proposes that he marry her to fulfill the duties of a “kinsman- 
redeemer” (283, gô EN, which he does after a closer relative forfeits his right to do so. Their union 
produces a child, Obed, the grandfather of King Davin. Major points of scholarly discussion 
pertain to whether Ruth’s visit with Boaz is sexually suggestive in nature, and how their marriage 
relates to the levirate laws (Deut 25:5—10), familial inheritance, and the redemption of a relative’s 
property (Lev 25:25-34). 

Little insight into Second Temple reception of Ruth is gained from the Septuagint or the DEAD 
SEA SCROLLS manuscripts (2QRuth*”, 4QRuth**), which align with the Masoretic Text for the 
most part. The New Testament makes no substantive use of the story’s details, although Ruth and 
Boaz are mentioned in the genealogies of Jesus Christ (Matt 1:5; Luke 3:32) and the tradition of 
Bethlehem as the birthplace of David is acknowledged (Matt 2:1-16; Luke 2:4, 15; John 7:42, 
[though these are influenced in part by Mic 5:2]). PHiLo oF ALEXANDRIA does not cite the book. 

In his Jewish Antiquities Josephus sought to demonstrate that God is “the Father and Lord of 
all things” who “bestows a happy life upon those who follow him, but plunges such as do not 
walk in the paths of virtue into inevitable miseries” (Ant. 1.20). This finds expression in Josephus’ 
treatment of the story of Ruth (Ant. 5.318—337), which seeks to display “the power of God, who 
... can raise those who are of ordinary parentage to dignity and splendor” (Ant. 5.337). Josephus 
abbreviates the story considerably and greatly simplifies its vexing legal issues, and his alterations 
make it difficult to determine what Vorlage(n) he used. Perhaps in response to charges of Jewish 
misanthropy (Levison 1991: 36), Josephus highlights the characters’ virtuous natures, including 
minor ones such as Naomi’s neighbors, who provided plentiful food for her even before Ruth 
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returned from her gleaning (Ant. 5.326). Josephus’ editorial concern is further displayed in his 
presentation of the threshing floor incident as an entirely innocent conversation (Ant. 5.328, 330). 
The propagation of the Davidic line is mentioned (Ant. 5.336—7), though not as emphatically as 
in the Masoretic Text’s concluding genealogy, possibly due to the potential offense it could cause 
to a Roman readership (Feldman 1991: 46-47). 

In contrast to Josephus’ concise treatment, the Targum of Ruth presents an expansive reading of 
the Hebrew text, more than doubling the length of the Masoretic Text version. Scholars dispute both 
the dating of the Targum vis-a-vis other early rabbinic exegesis in the Talmud and miprasH as well 
as the question of literary dependence or independence, as the work attests pre-Mishnaic elements 
alongside possible signs of a later provenance (cf. Beattie). The Targum of Ruth shares some of the 
features of Josephus’ presentation, such as an emphasis on the virtuous behavior of the characters (e.g. 
the threshing floor scene is similarly modest: Tg. Ruth 3:4, 8, 10). The Targum contrasts with the 
HEBREW and Greek versions of Ruth, as well as Josephus’ treatment, in noteworthy ways: 


Divine Retribution. The Targum of Ruth not only presents divine blessing in response to 
human faithfulness but also makes its logical counterpart explicit: human misdeeds elicit divine 
punishment. The Targum begins by enumerating ten major famines of world history sent to 
“reprove the inhabitants of the earth” (1:1), and the deaths of Mahlon and Chilion are attributed to 
their sin of marrying foreign wives (1:4). None of this is indicated in the Hebrew or Greek versions 
or in Josephus’ treatment, all of which highlights the characters’ virtues and minimize their vices. 


The Socio-Political Status of the Book’s Characters. The Targum of Ruth adds significant 
information about characters which is not present in the biblical account: Boaz is identified in 
1:1 as the judge Ibzan from Bethlehem (cf. Judg 12:8, 10), whose prayers bring Israel’s famine 
to an end (Tg. Ruth 1:6; 3:7; 4:21) and who can speak prophetically (2:11; 3:15-16). Elimelech 
and his sons are “lords” of Bethlehem who become “military tribunes” (ropilin; cf. Latin rufuli) 
in Moab (1:2), and Ruth is identified in 1:4 as the daughter of Eglon, King of Moab (cf. Judg 
3:12). In contrast to Josephus’ treatment, then, the Ruth Targum does not show the exaltation of 
people from humble origins. 


Ruth the Moabite Proselyte. The Targum of Ruth emphasizes Ruth’s status as a proselyte (Tg. 
Ruth 1:10; 2:5-6, 8, 10, 12-13; 3:10), a point that is only implicit in the Hebrew and Greek 
versions. Via numerous expansions to 1:16—17, Naomi seeks to dissuade Ruth from a potentially 
hasty decision to convert. Her conversion creates a possible tension with Deuteronomy’s 
prohibition of Moabites from entering Israel’s assembly (Deut 23:4), to which Boaz makes a 
twofold reply (2:10-11): first, he refers to rabbinic explanations (cf. infra) that the prohibition 
only applies to males, not females; second, by prophetic revelation he declares that Ruth will be 
the bearer of kings and prophets, providing a divinely ordained justification for her inclusion 
among the people of Israel. The subject of conversion is entirely avoided by Josephus due to the 
potential offense it could have caused to his Roman audience (Feldman 1991: 49-52). 


Eschatology and Messiah. The general themes of blessing and retribution are further extended 
in the Targum of Ruth to include recompense in the next world and salvation from Gehenna (1:9; 
2:12-13; 3:10-11). The final famine of 1:1 is eschatological, referring to a future “famine of the 
word of the Lord” (cf. Amos 8:11) which forms a precursor to the messianic age. Arguably, the 
Targum views its readership as enduring that final famine, thereby implying that the messiah 
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can be expected soon (Brady 2009: 508). Boaz’s oracle to Ruth (Tg. Ruth 2:10-11) is further 
confirmed in 3:15 by a miraculous sign and accompanying prophecy that her descendants will 
include David and the messiah. While the Davidic house is a concern of the Hebrew and Greek 
versions, the Ruth Targum differs in its eschatological and messianic emphases, which are entirely 
neglected in Josephus’ purely historical reading. 

Early rabbinic exegesis of Ruth in the Talmud and the midrash is frequently summarized by 
R. Zeira’s comment in Ruth Rabbah 2.14: “And why was [Ruth] written? To teach you how good 
the reward is for those who deal out acts of kindness (gôməlê hasadim).” This focus on virtuous 
behavior is similar to that of Josephus and the Targum of Ruth; accordingly, Ruth Rabbah 7.1 
presents a chaste threshing floor scene. Likewise, the Talmud and midrash display the themes 
highlighted above in the Targum (e.g. the characters’ exalted the sociopolitical roles: Ruth Rab. 1.4, 
2.9, and b. B. Bat. 91a; Ruth as ancestor of the Messiah: b. Sanh. 93b; the exclusion of Moabites 
from Israel: Ruth Rab. 4.1 and b. Yebam. 76b—77a). Where Talmudic and midrashic exegesis of 
Ruth varies from that of the Ruth Targum it involves relatively minor issues such as the frequent 
addition of etymological explanations of names and words (an infrequent phenomenon in the 
Targum) and different interpretations of details such as Ruth’s “washing” in Ruth 3:3 (cf. Ruth Rab. 
5.12) and of the “six seahs” in Ruth 3:15 (Ruth Rab. 7.2; b. Sanh. 93a—b). Rabbinic exegesis itself 
was undecided about some of the issues raised in the Targum of Ruth such as the particular sin for 
which Elimelech and his sons were judged (Ruth Rab. 1.4; 2.9-10; b. B. Bat. 91a). A major 
difference in perspective involves the understanding of Ruth’s marriage to Boaz: the Targum of 
Ruth views this as an instance of levirate marriage (3:9-10; 4:5—6), whereas levirate terminology is 
avoided in the Talmud and midrash, according to which the near kinsman refuses to marry Ruth due 
to his assumption that Deuteronomy prohibited such a union (Ruth Rab. 7.9-10). 
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Samaritan Pentateuch 


SAMARITANS and Jews represent parallel developments of the Yahwistic faith, though the two 
groups maintained almost exclusively separate identities and scribal traditions. Their separation, 
bound up with their respective distinctive readings in the Torah, was rooted in two primary 
factors: their geographical distinctiveness (SAMARIA verses Judea) and the Samaritan affirmation 
of Mount GeriziM rather than Jerusalem as the central place of worship. That distinctive identity 
evolved dramatically during the Second Temple period, particularly as most Jews added two 
sections of scripture, the “Prophets” and the “Writings,” to their canon and the Samaritans, like 
the Sadducees and other Jewish groups, declined to recognize any books beyond the Torah. 
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The Samaritan Pentateuch (SP), in its received form, has its textual roots in the Second 
Temple period. This is demonstrated by the proto-Samaritan text type found at QUMRAN, as 
exemplified in the manuscripts 4QpaleoExod™ and 4QNum? (editions, respectively, in Skehan, 
Ulrich, and Sanderson 1992: 53-130 and Jastram 1994: 205-67). The tradition found in these 
manuscripts reflects an intentional smoothing out of the text and the editing of parallel texts (e.g. 
to avoid apparent contradictions) within the Pentateuch akin to that which emerged in the later 
Samaritan Pentateuch (Kartveit 2005; cf. Anderson and Giles 2012: 43—58). 4QpaleoExod™ 
(Figure 3.33), copied in the late 2™ or early 1* century BCE, offers several clear examples: the 
substitution in Exodus 18:25 with the parallel and longer content in Deuteronomy 1:9-18, the 
parallelization of wording in the Ten Commandments in Exodus 2:2—17 and Deuteronomy 5:6— 
21, the introduction of Deuteronomy 5:24-27 into the text at Exodus 20:19, and the assimilation 
of Exodus 32:11 to the text of Deuteronomy 9:20. Moreover, the proto-Samarian text contains 
some material that amplifies or elaborates, much in the manner found in Samaritan Pentateuch; 
for this a good example occurs in 4QpaleoExod™ to Exodus 7:16—18, in which the words YHWH 
commands Moses to speak to Pharaoh are repeated in narrative form at v. 18 as Moses and Aaron 
then speak these words to Pharaoh (cf. further the expansions in 4QpaleoExod™ at Exod 8:4 to 
8:1-3, 9:5 to 9:3—5 [as SP], 9:19 to 9:13-19 [SP], 10:2 [SP]). Finally, similar to the later Samaritan 
Pentateuch, there are some relocations of material (Exod 30:1—10 is inserted between 26:35 and 
36) and occasional omissions (Exod 29:21). 4QNum, which likewise often shares many textual 
features with the Samaritan Pentateuch over against the other existing versions, also imports 


Figure 3.33 4QpaleoExod™ (4Q22) col. 1: proto-Samaritan text for Exodus 6:25-7:19. 
Courtesy Israel Antiquities Authority (Photographer: Shai Halevi). 
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material from Deuteronomy into the text of Numbers. In most of these cases it is a matter of 
transferring speech by God or Moses into parallel portions of Numbers where no speech is given 
(so e.g. Deut 3:24—28 into Num 20:13; Deut 2:9 into Num 21:12; Deut 3:21—22 into Num 27:23). 
Despite these significant similarities, the proto-Samaritan texts do not spell out either the 
distinctive ideas or pronunciations of the subsequent Samaritan text. The “pre-Samaritan” texts 
include all of the major textual expansions found in the Samaritan Pentateuch that, at the same 
time, are shared with the Septuagint (LXX), with the Samaritan tenth commandment being the 
exception. These text types were a product of both Judea and Samaria. 

Given some of the commonalities of pre-Samaritan texts with other traditions, one may ask 
what factors shaped the formation of the text that would lead to the distinctive Samaritan 
Pentateuch. Initially, it is best to begin with two historical events, prior to the development of a 
distinctive text type, which facilitated the split within the Moses-based Hebraic faiths of the north 
and south, a split that inevitably led to the separate development of their respective Torahs 
(Anderson and Giles 2012: 11-20, 106-7). First, the Northern Kingdom, Israel, was destroyed and 
the Southern Kingdom, Judah, became a vassal of Assyria during the Assyrian invasions in the 9" 
century BCE. Despite the account of the Jewish Scripture (2 Kgs 17:24-41), Yahwism was not 
radically modified and certainly did not disappear from the north with that Assyrian conquest. The 
Samaritans should thus not be considered a schismatic group that separated from a mainstream 
Hebrew faith, but rather a parallel development of Yahwistic Israel in the same sense as the Jews. 
The second event occurred after the Babylonian EXILE when returning Jews began rebuilding 
Jerusalem under NEHEMIAH’s leadership. These Jews rejected assistance offered by a coalition of 
Israelites (remnants of the Northern Kingdom). Though the latter had not been part of the exile, 
some were at least willing to join the returning Judeans in the rebuilding of the Jerusalem Temple. 
The spurned Samarians (a geographic rather than a religious designation) under the leadership of 
their governor, SANBALLAT, tried to deter Nehemiah, but their plan was thwarted as recorded in the 
book of Nehemiah (2:1—6:19). The frustrated Northerners withdrew and established their central 
holy place at Mount Gerizim about 60 miles north of Jerusalem opposite Mount Ebal near ancient 
Shechem. This difference of holy place established the first distinction between Samaritans and 
Jews, and this difference came to be reflected in the different traditions’ authoritative texts. 
Shechem is the holy place that the Samaritans understood to have been chosen by God (Gen 12:6; 
33:18-20), and the Samaritan Pentateuch at Deuteronomy 27:4 reads that Mount Gerizim, rather 
than Mount Ebal (as in the Masoretic Tradition and Septuagint), is where the Israelites were told 
to build an altar. Further, though both the Samaritan Pentateuch and the Masoretic Text refer to a 
holy place revealed by God, the Samaritans and Jews disagree whether the site had been or will be 
revealed. Samaritans use a past tense to say that God has already chosen Shechem; Jews use a 
future tense to suggest that God will choose Jerusalem. This is most dramatically presented in 
comparing the Samaritan Pentateuch and Masoretic Text at Deuteronomy 12:5 (Anderson and 
Giles 2012: 90-91). The split inaugurated in the time of Nehemiah likely was not finalized until 
the end of the Second Temple period, and even then, not all peoples in the northern territory 
participated in the evolving Samaritan religious sect. The designation of the broader heterogeneous 
fluctuating population in the north was essentially geographical (““Samarians”), while the religious 
group whose cult was centered on Mount Gerizim were “Samaritans.” 

Once it was clear that the Greeks were taking power in Palestine in the 4" century Bce, both 
Samaritans and Jews sought Greek endorsement of their respective holy places and implicitly the 
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version of Scripture that supported each (Josephus, Ant. 11.321—345). Neither was successful in 
winning Greek empathy. Governor Sanballat’s family was deposed from leadership in Samaria, 
leading to a Samaritan revolt that compromised their standing with the Greeks. Thus the much 
more tolerable reign of the Persians yielded to the oppressive reign of the Greeks. In their 
polemics both Samaritans and Jews sought to portray each other as allied with the despised 
Greeks in their respective chronicles. 

There were degrees of acceptance of Hellenism among Samaritans, Jews, and Christians 
resulting in both strong “Hebrew” and strong “Hellenistic” parties within each group. The 
Hellenists of both Jewish and Samaritan communities and their respective diaspora communities 
were disposed to read the Hebrew Scriptures in Greek translation rather than in Hebrew. While the 
3"-century BCE Septuagint was the standard Jewish translation into Greek, other Greek versions 
are preserved by some Greek sections in Origen’s Hexapla. The Hexapla also hints at a likely 
Greek Samaritan Pentateuch further evidenced by earlier Samaritan Greek biblical inscriptions 
found principally at Delos, Syracuse, Thessalonica and Ostia (Anderson and Giles 2012: 174-80). 

Many variables defined the developing Palestinian heterodoxies that included Samaritanism 
and Judaism. There was not only the controversy over the holy places (Mount Gerizim or 
Jerusalem) supported by their respective and Scriptures (e.g. SP Deut 27:4, 12), but also, for 
example, emphases on having a Temple or local synagogues, the distribution of authority among 
priests and the laity, the limits of Scripture (fewer books or more), emphases on Moses and/or 
David, and definitions of ritual and food cleanliness. 

That the Samaritan Scripture contained only the Pentateuch was a particularly radical departure 
from the direction taken by many Jews and later rabbinic Judaism. The latter effectively included the 
Prophets and the Writings in their canon (as did Christian groups), while the Samaritans did not 
expand beyond the Pentateuch, the law of Moses. Modifications in the Hebrew Bible were at least in 
part a response to the claims of the Samaritans: again Mount “Gerizim’’/“Ebal” (Deut 27:4), the 
addition of the Prophets and Writings along with possible polemics like “the crime of Gibeah” of 
Judges 19 in which a Levite’s concubine is repeatedly raped in the town of Gibeah in Ephraim (the 
north), an anonymous taunting of idolatrous practices of agricultural people seen in Amos’ diatribe 
against the north (Amos 3:9-4:5), and Isaiah’s taunts against idolatry (esp. Isa 65:1—7). 

The largest of the Samaritan splinter groups, the Dositheans (which continued to splinter even 
more), added many texts that, in some of their circles, took on canonical status. Described in 
some of those texts was an account of Moses’ ascension after death, a doctrine that eventually 
gained currency among most Samaritans and added emphasis to the “Moses Layer,” that is, 
Moses stories that would become a standard for judging subsequent prophets. On the basis of this 
ascension story, some sectarian Samaritan groups came to affirm a general resurrection of the 
dead (Anderson and Giles 2012: 109). 

The split between the Samaritan Pentateuch and the Masoretic Text was prolonged and 
uneven through the Second Temple period. The pre-Samaritan text traditions were gradually 
edited into a version of the Pentateuch that would remain inflexibly distinct from the better- 
known Masoretic Text and the Septuagint (Septuagint). This distinctiveness in content is 
evidenced primarily in a number of scattered readings that support the Samaritan insistence that 
Mount Gerizim, rather than Jerusalem, was the proper place of worship. Mount Gerizim’s 
veneration is supported by the unique Samaritan rendition of the Decalogue. Less noticeably, the 
Samaritan Pentateuch departs from the Masoretic Text and Septuagint by resisting an 
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anthropomorphic representation of God; for example, an angel, rather than God, meets Balaam 
(Num 23:4), and Yahweh is presented as “a hero of war,” rather than as “a man of war” (Exod 
15:3). Further emphasis on the role of Moses occurs, as expected, and the Samaritan Pentateuch 
preserves many pre-Samaritan harmonistic editorial practices that, thanks to the Dead Sea 
manuscripts, are now known to have been commonplace in the Second Temple period. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch assumes a central role in the critical examination of the textual history 
of the Bible. The growing awareness of the fluidity of the Torah texts in the Second Temple period 
has shifted entire paradigms of scholarly investigation and has placed the Samaritan Pentateuch at 
the heart of text criticism and canon studies. The Samaritan biblical text known today is an important 
text type that, along with the Septuagint and Masoretic Text, emerged in a variety of early forms 
that survived through the dynamic flux of the Second Temple period. 
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The books of Samuel as found in the Masoretic Text span the events from the birth of Samuel to 
the census undertaken by Davin. The division of Samuel into two books can be traced back to the 
Septuagintal manuscript tradition splitting Samuel—Kings into 1—4 Kingdoms/Reigns. The 
Antiochene (or proto-Lucianic) manuscripts of 2 Kingdoms/Reigns include also the account of 
David’s demise found in 1 Kings 1:1—2:11 (Masoretic Text). In a similar fashion JOSEPHUS 
concludes Book 7 of his Jewish Antiquities with David’s passing. 

Prior to the discovery of the DEAD SEA Scro_Ls the attempts to uncover Samuel’s early textual 
history focused on a comparison between the Masoretic Text of Samuel and ancient translations 
of the book. This comparison reveals that the Hebrew texts underlying Tarcum, Vulgate, and 
PEsHITTA versions of Samuel are close to the Masoretic Text. The same is true for the Septuagint 
version of 2 Samuel 11:2—24:25, which contains a Kaige revision of the Old Greek toward a 
Hebrew text akin to the Masoretic Text. At the same time, the extant Old Greek sections of 
Samuel, limited as they are, at times differ considerably from the Masoretic Text (e.g. 1 Sam 2, 
16-18). Since these divergences seem to originate with the translator’s Hebrew text, the putative 
Vorlage of the Old Greek Samuel is considered to be a different, earlier (in comparison to the 
Masoretic Text) edition of this book. Further evidence supporting the existence of several editions 
of Samuel emerges from the Dead Sea Scrolls. Four manuscripts containing portions of Samuel 
were found at QumRAN. 1QSam (1Q7), preserving 1 Samuel 18:17-18; 2 Samuel 20:6-10; 
21:16-18; 23:9-12, appears to be closest, though not identical, to the Masoretic Text of Samuel. 
4QSam> (4Q52), containing 1 Samuel 12:3, 5-6; 14:41-42; 15:16-18; 16:1-11; 19:10-13, 
15-17; 20:26—21:3, 5-10; 22:8—-9; 23:8-23, shares several readings with the putative Hebrew 
Vorlage of the Old Greek, yet also contains multiple unique readings (Hugo 2010). 4QSam* 
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(4Q53), containing 1 Samuel 25:30-32; 2 Samuel 14:7-21, 14:22—15:15, features an array of 
variants, some supported by the Old Greek and some unique to this scroll. The largest manuscript, 
4QSam* (4Q51), preserving substantial portions of Samuel, yields a significant number of variant 
readings, some of which are quite extensive (Feldman 2015: 5—7). Since its publication, several 
approaches to this scroll have emerged, ranging from placing it in the same textual tradition with 
the presumed Vorlage of the Old Greek to viewing it as an early commentary on this book. While 
there are also several middle-course opinions, all in all, the prevalent view takes this manuscript 
to be a third edition of Samuel, along with the Hebrew Vorlage of the Old Greek and the Masoretic 
Text. Finally, there are fragments of Samuel of uncertain provenance authenticity (Schøyen 
collection) containing 1 Samuel 2:11—14 (DSS F.112, DSS F.Sam1), 1 Samuel 5:10-11 (DSS 
F.109, DSS F.Sam2), and 2 Samuel 20:22-24 (DSS F.110, DSS F.Sam3). 

Further data regarding the book of Samuel emerges from multiple Second Temple writings 
making use of the book. These appropriations of Samuel can be divided into two categories: 
expositional and compositional (Dimant 2004). With the former belongs 4Q174 1—2+21 i 1-13, 
a sectarian work that quotes from and expounds on Nathan’s oracle to David in 2 Samuel 7:10- 
14 // 1 Chronicles 17:9-12, utilizing, among other exegetical techniques, an actualizing (or 
pesher-type) interpretation. Further instances of expositional use of Samuel are found in the 
allegorical works of Philo, who expounds on Hannah’s vow (1 Sam 1:11; Somn. 1.254), her 
prayer (1 Sam 2:5; Deus 10-15; Mut. 143-144), Samuel’s lifelong abstention from wine (deduced 
from 1 Sam 1:11 [LXX]; Ebr. 143-152), and Saul’s hiding in the baggage (1 Sam 10:22; Migr. 
196-197; Cohen 2007). 

Compositional uses of Samuel include literary model, allusion and quotation, reference to a 
figure or an event, historical summary, PSEUDEPIGRAPHY, and rewriting. Thus, Hannah’s song 
(1 Sam 2:1—10) might have served as a literary model for the Magnificat (Luke 1:46-55), whereas 
the descriptions of the Maccabean battles in 1 Maccabees appear to emulate Samuel’s accounts 
of military campaigns. 

The legal section of Damascus DocuMEnT at CD A ix 8-10 (= 4Q267 9 i 4-5) utilizes an 
explicit quotation from 1 Samuel 25:26 as a proof text supporting its prohibition of taking an oath 
in the absence of judges. Implicit quotations from and allusions to Samuel are more frequent in 
Second Temple writings. 4Q252 iv 4 interpreting Genesis 49:10 alludes to the promise to David 
from 2 Samuel 7:12-13. The description of David as “wise” in 11QPs* xxvii 2 may point to 2 
Samuel 14:20, while his capacity of “understanding” alludes to 1 Samuel 16:18. An allusion to 
David’s combat with Goliath is found in 4Q373 1 iii 6—7 (with parallels in 2Q22 i and 4Q372 19 
4). The “Law of the King” embedded in 11QT* Iviii 20-21; lix 16-18 alludes to Samuel’s 
warnings regarding royal power (1 Sam 8:14). Luke’s description of the young Jesus (Luke 2:52) 
borrows the language of 1 Samuel 2:26 and the scribe’s reply to Jesus in Mark 12:33 is reminiscent 
of 1 Samuel 15:22. In several cases there is a generic correlation between the alluding text and its 
scriptural antecedent. Allusions to prayers and psalms found in Samuel often occur in liturgical 
contexts (1QH* xvii 28-29 [2 Sam 22:2-3 // Ps 18:3]; 4Q379 22 i 5—6 [1 Sam 2:2-3]; 4Q437 21 
14-15 [1 Sam 2:1]; XHev/Se 6 i 3-4 [2 Sam 22:2-3 // Ps 18:3]; Tob 13:2 [1 Sam 2:6]). In a 
similar fashion, allusions to passages perceived as rulings tend to appear in legal contexts (1QM 
vii 4-5, 1QSa ii 3-11, 11QT* xlv 12-14 [2 Sam 5:8]; 11QT® Iviii 11-15 [1 Sam 8:15, 17; 30:24]). 
The Dead Sea Scrolls also yield allusions to Samuel that incorporate an actualizing exegesis (CD 
A iii 19-20 [1 Sam 2:35; 2 Sam 7:16]; 4Q386 1 ii 3 [2 Sam 7:10]). 
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References to figures and events from Samuel occur in a variety of contexts. Some are found 
in liturgy. The prayers of Judas in 1-2 Maccabees evoke God’s deliverance of David in the 
combat with Goliath and Jonathan’s overpowering the Philistine camp (1 Macc 4:30). A prayer 
embedded in the Rule of War at 1QM xi 1-3 recalls David’s trust in God’s name when he fought 
Goliath, as well as his victories over the Philistines, also by God’s holy name. A liturgy included 
in the Words of the Luminaries (4Q504 17.8) refers to God’s establishing a covenant with David, 
whereas 4Q457b 2 seems to refer to David’s bringing of the ark to Jerusalem. Figures and events 
from Samuel are utilized in legal argumentation as well. The Damascus Document at CD A iv 
20-v 6 (= 4Q269 3.2; 6Q15 1.1-3), arguing against polygamy, asserts that the exemplary King 
David took several wives as a result of an ignorance of the Torah regulations on this matter (Deut 
17:17). This action is then contrasted to David’s scheme to kill Uriah, a willful transgression of 
the divine prohibition in Genesis 9:5—6, which did not require knowledge of the Mosaic law. In 
the Gospels, when the Puariszes find fault with the hungry disciples’ plucking heads of grain on 
the SaBBaTH (Matt 12:1-4; Mark 2:25-26; Luke 6:3-4), Jesus is reported to cite the story of 
David and his men eating the sacred bread permitted to the priests alone (1 Sam 21:6). Perhaps 
one should also mention here 4QMMT referring to the kings of Israel, particularly to David, not 
so much in order to support its halakic views, but rather to motivate the addressee(s) to accept 
them (C 23-25 [= 4Q398 11—-13.6-7; 14-17 ii 1-2]). Events and figures from Samuel are also 
employed in a pseudo-prophecy (4Q522 9 ii), an exposition on scriptural chronology (4Q559 
6.2), lists of high priests and kings (4Q245 1 i), a pesher-title (1 QpHab v 9), and more (4Q252 iv 
1-3; Acts 2:29-30, 34; Josephus, J.W. 6.439; Ag. Ap. 2.132). In addition to isolated references, 
there are also catalogues of scriptural examples utilizing figures and events from the book of 
Samuel. These tend to occur in exhortations (CD A iii 8—10 [= 4Q266 2 iii 5; 4Q269 2.3-41]; 1 
Macc 2:51; Heb 11:32-39) and prayers (Apos. Con. 7.37.1—5; 7.38.1—8; 8.5.14, 10-16; see also 
Ezra’s exchange with an angel in 4 Ezra 7:108). Resisting a clear-cut classification are two texts 
treating an array of biblical figures in far greater detail than do the aforementioned catalogues. 
The first one is 4 Maccabees 3:16—18 reading 2 Samuel 23:13-17 (// 1 Chr 11:15-19) as an 
example of David’s exemplary ability to rule over his passions. The second text is Ben Sira’s 
Praise of the Fathers, evoking, with a varying degree of detail, the deeds of Samuel, Nathan, and 
David (Sir 46:13-47:11). 

Historical summaries referring to the book of Samuel occur in exhortations (Acts 7:45—46; 
13:20-22, 36; Josephus, J.W. 5.384—387) and historical apocalypses (1 En. 89:41-49; 93:7 [cf. 
also 4Q247]; 4Q385a la-b ii 1-4; 4Q389 5.2-3; As. Mos. 2:3—4; 2 Bar. 61:1). 

Of the Second Temple pseudepigraphic writings ascribed to figures from the book of Samuel, 
some employ internal pseudonymity, as is the case with Psalm 151, conceived as David’s 
autobiographic recollection of his youth, election by God, anointing by Samuel, and victory over 
Goliath. Until recently, this psalm was known in Greek, Latin, and Syriac translations. Yet the 
Dead Sea Scrolls brought to light a Hebrew version of this psalm, in fact, two psalms, 151A and 
151B, diverging significantly from the previously known ones (11QPs? xxviii 3-14). Among the 
pseudepigraphic texts utilizing external pseudonymity are an exorcistic psalm ascribed to David 
from 11Q11 5 and a psalm attributed to “the Man of G[o]d,” understood by some as referring to 
David, from 4Q381 24. Finally, several features of 1 1QPs° suggest that its compiler perceived all 
the compositions included in it, Masoretic and non-Masoretic, explicitly ascribed to David and 
anonymous, as Davidic (Pomykala 2004). 
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The earliest of the extant Second Temple rewritings of Samuel is, apparently, 1—2 
Chronicles. Its recasting of Samuel begins with a reworked citation from 1 Samuel 31:1—13 (1 
Chr 10), spans 2 Samuel 5:1—12:31; 21:18-22; 23:8-39; 24, yet refrains from dealing with 2 
Samuel 1—4, the “succession narrative” (2 Sam 9; 12:2—25; 13:1—20:23), and 2 Samuel 20:23-— 
26; 21:1-17; 22:1-23:7. Among the many notable features of the Chronicler’s rewriting is the 
penchant for rhetoric, exhibited in multiple speeches, prayers, and dialogues. The extant 
fragments of Eupotemus’ Concerning the Kings in Judea, retelling the events of Israelite 
history up to the times of Solomon, deal briefly with Saul, specifying the duration of his rule, 
and David, aggrandizing the latter’s conquests. The literary work preserved in 4Q160 and 
perhaps 4Q382 recasts the account of Samuel’s prophetic call (1 Sam 3) and his farewell 
address (1 Sam 12). The fragmentary scroll 6Q9 deals with 1 Samuel 4 (frag. 32) and 17 (frags. 
26, 30). As a part of its reworking of the scriptural account from creation to the death of Saul, 
Pseudo-Philo’s Liber antiquitatum biblicarum offers an extensive, though highly selective, 
recasting of Samuel. As with Chronicles and Eupolemus, Pseupo-PuHiLo exhibits familiar 
rewriting techniques, yet his elaborations of the scriptural text are particularly rich. For 
instance, the text’s version of Samuel’s call reveals God’s reasons for addressing Samuel as a 
man, and not as God, and Eli’s explanation on how to distinguish between God’s voice and that 
of an impure spirit (ch. 53). In Pseudo-Philo 58 Saul takes pity on Agag because the latter 
promised to show him hidden treasures. Anointed by Samuel, David sings an autobiographical 
song, and then another one to make the evil spirit depart from Saul (chs. 59-60). Josephus’ 
Jewish Antiquities 5.338-7.394 also offer a detailed rewriting of Samuel (Avioz 2015). 
Utilizing parallel materials from Chronicles, he amplifies, omits, summarizes, and rearranges 
Samuel. Among his many additions are the names of David’s brothers, Samuel’s private talk 
to David as he anoints him (6.157—168), and Saul’s preservation of Agag due to the former’s 
admiration of the latter’s beauty and body size (6.131). Expanding on the scriptural account, 
Josephus fleshes out characterizations of biblical figures. Thus, Hofni and Phineas are accused 
of rape, seduction, violence, and tyranny (6.32—34). Samuel is a warrior (6.30), a capable 
organizer (6.31), and a staunch supporter of aristocratic rule (6.36—37). Yet perhaps the most 
striking feature of his work, in comparison to other rewritings surveyed here, is that Josephus 
lets his own voice be heard by the readers, making the audience privy to his thoughts. He 
shares his views on human nature, kingship (6.59), aristocracy (6.84—85, 268), generosity 
(6.340—342), and the corrupting influence of power (7.35; Feldman 2015: 12-32). 
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Manuscript Evidence. The Self-Glorification Hymn is a hodayah (“Thanksgiving Hymn”) 
known principally from two Cave 4 Hopayor manuscripts, 4Q427 (4QH’) and 4Q431 (4QH°), 
and reconstructed at 1QH?* xxv 34—xxvii 3 on the basis of the scant evidence in the Cave 1 scroll. 
This fascinating text did not enter into scholarly discussions of the Hodayot during the first two 
generations of Scrolls scholarship because it was preserved only in the Cave 4 manuscripts, 
which, due to their fragmentary state, took the longest time to edit. 

The best preserved copy of the Self-Glorification Hymn is found in one of the largest of the 
Cave 4 Hodayot fragments (4Q427 7 i and ii), copied during the 1“ century sce (Eshel 1999: 
96-108, Plate V; PAM 43.530, 43.532). Strugnell dated 4Q427 on palaeographical grounds to 
about 75-50 Bce, while Cross dated it to about 25 Bce (cf. Schuller 1999: 85, n. 14). A second 
manuscript of the Self-Glorification Hymn is known as 4Q431 (=4QH*). According to Eshel 
(1999), this scroll was originally grouped together on the basis of the scribal hand, but one set of 
fragments of 4Q431 was eventually separated out because their leather was so dissimilar. This 
contrasting texture and coloring of the leather eventually led to the renumbering of the fragments 
as 4Q471, later designated 4Q471b by Eshel (1999). Schuller has, however, reasoned that the 
material differences in the color, texture, and appearance of fragment 1 of 4Q431 (=4Q471b) 
could be explained by the idea that there was a seam in the same scroll that separated two different 
skins (Schuller 1999: 201). Accordingly, the “round or rustic semiformal” style of 4Q431 belongs 
to the early Herodian period of around 30-1 Bce (Schuller 1999: 201-2). Scant evidence for the 
Self-Glorification Hymn is also present in the large scroll known as 1QH®, which is also dated to 
the early Herodian period. 

In addition to the three aforementioned scrolls of the Hodayot, discussions of the Self-Glorification 
Hymn sometimes include yet another scroll, 4Q491, which is a copy of the War Scroll. This scroll 
evokes some similar imagery, but preserves distinct language, which leads scholars like Schuller 
(1993, 1999) and Dimant (1994) to conclude that this is not a copy of the Self-Glorification Hymn. 
This scroll is dated to the early Herodian period. In some scholarship on the Self-Glorification Hymn, 
“Recension A” is the name used for the primary witness of the Self-Glorification Hymn in the 
Hodayot scrolls (4Q427, 4Q431 [=4Q47 1b], and 1QH?), while “Recension B” designates the version 
preserved in 4Q491 (Schuller 1993; Dimant 1994). While these hymns have been associated with 
one another in the scholarship, it is not at all clear that 4Q491 is a copy of the Self-Glorification 
Hymn. Some of the entanglement of what is known as Recension A (= Self-Glorification Hymn) and 
Recension B arose early on when Baillet used 4Q431 (Recension A) to fill in the lacunae in 4Q491 
(Recension B) in 1972 and 1978 (Garcia Martinez 2007). Abegg has proposed that parts of 4Q491 
(what he calls 4Q491b) is a recension of the Self-Glorification Hymn, but that the remainder of that 
scroll belongs to a different text (4Q491c; Abegg 1997). 


Distinctive Content. The speaker of the Self-Glorification Hymn describes his position among 
the heavenly ANGELS. Several literary features suggest a performative context (for a discussion of 
these liturgical features, see Schuller 1999: 101). Using the overlapping passages from 4Q431 
and 1QH®, one can reconstruct a clustering of invocations in 4Q427 7 i 13-18: “Sing praise, 
O beloved ones, sing to the king of [glory, rejoice in the congre]gation of God, ring out joy in 
the tents of salvation, give praise in the [holy] habitation, [ex]tol together among the eternal 
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hosts, ascribe greatness to our God and glory to our king. [Sanc]tify his name with strong 
lips and mighty tongue, raise up together your voice [at a]ll times, sound aloud joyful music, 
rejoice with everlasting joy [un]ceasingly, worship in the common assembly. Bless the one who 
wonderfully does majestic deeds, and makes known his strong hand.” Elsewhere the composition 
unambiguously and frequently uses the first-person plural (4Q427 ii 14—21), which is otherwise 
uncommon for the Hodayot hymns. These distinctive literary features suggest a liturgical context 
and use for the Self-Glorification Hymn. 

In general, the Self-Glorification Hymn was not available to most scholars until well after 
Sukenik’s early publications of the Cave 1 Hodayot. Further, the Self-Glorification Hymn has 
been segregated from other Hodayot in major critical editions and scholarly translations. In DJD 
20 (1999), the Self-Glorification Hymn is discussed twice: once within the Cave 4 Hodayot by 
Schuller, and again as an additional entry of 4Q471b (=4QH°) edited by Eshel. In the more recent 
anthology (Eshel 2013), it is published apart from the Cave 1 scroll altogether. Such arrangements 
perpetuate the early but unfounded notion that the Self-Glorification Hymn is completely unique 
when compared to the other Hodayot. As a result of the peculiarities of its publishing history, the 
text of the Self-Glorification Hymn and its remarkable theology have not impacted how scholars 
have thought about the collection of Hodayot in which it is materially associated. Instead, the 
Self-Glorification Hymn is usually discussed independently from the other Hodayot, or in 
comparison with other DEAD SEA SCROLLS (e.g. SONGS OF SABBATH SACRIFICE [Alexander 2006]), 
though this situation is beginning to change (cf. Harkins 2012). 
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Shem, Treatise of 


The Treatise of Shem is an astrological text attributed to Noan’s son Shem (Gen 5:32) that 
predicts political events, economical developments, health, climate, and natural phenomena 
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based on the house of the zodiac in which the year begins (Mengozzi 1997: 36—40). The 
document is similar to the Latin Revelation of Ezra (prior to the 9" cent. cE), whose author also 
believes the beginning of the year determines its nature (Mengozzi 1997: 97-99). The QuMRAN 
text 4Q318 2 ii 6-8 contains a similar prediction for the astrological sign of Taurus, while 
4Q186 2 i 8-9 connects physiognomic traits with the sign of the zodiac visible at birth 
(Atkinson 2006: 47-54). The author of Jubilees 12:6—18 rejected the belief that the zodiac 
determined the events of the year and shows that some Second Temple period Jews did not 
accept the astrological claims found in texts like the Treatise of Shem. Because of the Treatise 
of Shem’s enigmatic content, it is difficult to determine its calendrical system. Nothing is 
known about the sectarian background of the work or where it was written (Atkinson 2006: 
42-47; Mengozzi 1997: 55—60). 

The earliest version of the Treatise of Shem is likely the edition preserved in a 15"*-century cE 
SyrRIAc manuscript (Rylands Syriac MS 44) of miscellaneous astrological texts (Atkinson 2006: 
44-47). The Caro Geriza contains seven medieval copies of the work: two in ARAmaic (T.-S. 
NS 309.51; T.-S. K1.149) and five in Judeo-Arabic (T.-S. 12.219; T.-S. Ar. 36.49; T.-S. K 1.133; 
T.-S. 1.50; T.-S. Misc. 28.158). The Syriac and Aramaic versions preserve the oldest editions of 
the text. The manuscripts show that the Treatise of Shem was revised, expanded, and adapted to 
reflect different historical events (Atkinson 2006: 44—47). The composition is similar to the genre 
of astrological almanac known as Dodekaeteris Chaldaica, of which numerous examples survive 
in GREEK, LATIN, Syriac, Coptic, and ArABic (Mengozzi 1997: 16-29). It is uncertain why the 
Treatise of Shem was associated with Shem, who produced its differing versions, or how the text 
was used. The Syriac and Aramaic versions contain ambiguous references to events in SYRIA (MS 
44: 1:11; 6:7; 7:20; 10:14), Palestine (MS 44: 1:11, 7:19, 11:11; T.-S. NS 309.51: 2a line 11, 2b 
line 29), Asia Minor (MS 44: 6:7), and possibly Parthia (MS 44: 3:6). It is probable that one or 
more of the extant editions was written in PALESTINE or EGYPT (Atkinson 2006: 42—43). Although 
it is possible that the two references to Passover (1:8; 6:12) in the Syriac edition could refer to 
Easter, the placement of an Aramaic version within a Jewish Shimmush Tehillim, and the 
similarities between the extant versions of the Treatise of Shem and other Jewish astrological 
works make it more probable that it is a Jewish composition (Atkinson 2006: 53—54). Although 
the Treatise of Shem has been dated as early as the 1“ century cE, most experts place its 
composition sometime after the 3" century ce (Atkinson 2006: 38-40). 
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Sibylline Oracles 1-2 


Books 1 and 2 of the Sibylline Oracles form part of a collection of works of Jewish and Christian 
origin that are attributed to “Sibyl,” a pagan prophetess. The extant version of Sibylline Oracles 
1-2 is a Christian work. Since the 19" century many scholars have postulated that it was originally 
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a Jewish document (cf. Collins 1983, Watley 2010, Wassmuth 2011), though some e.g. Lightfoot 
(2007) claim a Christian composition and reject the reconstruction of earlier versions. Manuscripts 
of the Sibylline Oracles exist only in Greek (Geffcken 1902: XXI-XXV), which is also the 
language of composition, as they are written in dactylic hexameters imitating the style of classical 
poetry. Despite their separation in modern editions, these two books are a single continuous work 
(Wassmuth 2011: 15), which recounts the history of the world in ten generations from the 
CREATION to the last JUDGMENT and, as such, may be compared with historical APOCALYPSES. 


Outline. The Sibyl identifies herself in the middle of the ten-generation scheme as Noan’s 
daughter-in-law. For the first five generations, she looks back: After a short introduction, she 
recounts Genesis 1—3 in epic language (5—64). The second to fifth generations (1.65—124) are 
roughly based on Hesiod’s myth of the world ages. An epic version of the Noah story follows 
in 1.125—282. The sixth generation, to which the Sibyl belongs, is the “first” golden generation 
(1.283-306). Here the narration switches from past to future tense. The seventh generation 
combines the Titans with an allusion to Genesis 11 (1.207—323). In 1.324400 the story abruptly 
introduces Jesus and gives an account of his life and the emergence of the church. Book 2 
begins with the tenth generation, which appears amid eschatological signs. From 2.34 on, a 
“contest for the entry to the Holy City” is described, which serves as a narrative framework for 
a lengthy quotation from the sentences of PsEUDO-PHOcYLIDEs (2.56—148). 2.154—-195 depict a 
time of eschatological turmoil. In 2.196—338 judgment and salvation are outlined in five stages: 
(1) destruction of the cosmos by fire (conflagration); (2) RESURRECTION and judgment in a trial 
before God (and Christ); (3) fiery punishments for the sinners; (4) salvation of the just in the 
eschatological “Golden Age”; (5) a secondary salvation at the Acherusian Lake for some sinners, 
thanks to the intercession of the just. The book concludes in 2:339-347 with the Sibyl herself 
repenting. 


Structure and Unity. The structure of the work is symmetric: two cycles of five generations 
(probably both based on Hesiod), each culminating in judgment and salvation. The Deluge 
parallels the fiery judgment; the “first” golden age prefigures eschatological bliss. In contrast to 
other Sibylline books, the construction has an agenda; as a result, two major disruptions cannot 
be original: First, the abstract of the Gospel destroys the periodization scheme; the eighth and 
ninth generations are lost. Second, the quote from Pseudo-Phocylides breaks the mold in terms of 
quality and quantity. Therefore, it is necessary to distinguish at least two literary stages. 


The Original Document. A Jewish origin is likely due to several factors: “Christian signature 
features” (Davila 2005: 10-119) are prominent mainly in discontinuous contexts and absent from 
the account concerned with the first seven generations. The insertion of the Gospel epitome 
suggests that Jesus was not mentioned before. Parallels between the eschatological passages and 
the Apocalypse of Peter (Wassmuth 2011: 397-438) do not necessarily imply dependence (as 
Lightfoot 2007 and others claim), but may result from common sources. The odd concept of 
history, with the FLoop at the center, draws on a local tradition from Phrygia: According to 1.265, 
the ark goes ashore close to Apamea Kibotos, a city with a large Jewish population. It was named 
“the ark” in the 1* century and coins were minted depicting Noah starting in the 3" century ce. 
The original version of Sibylline Oracles 1—2 could well have been written in Asia Minor in the 
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1* or 2™ century cE. It presupposes only SipyLLINE ORACLEs 3, the oldest Sibylline book. Its non- 
polemical blend of biblical and pagan mythology would reflect the Jewish-pagan symbiosis in 
Asia Minor much better than the apologetic fervor of the early church. 


The Extant Version. The Christian version does not merely concern itself with putting a Christ 
prophecy into the mouth of the Sibyl. The Jesus passage focuses on his fulfillment of the law 
with a strong anti-Jewish emphasis. By integrating the Pseudo-Phocylides sentences (Wassmuth 
2011: 515), the paraenetical intention of the original document is enhanced. The eschatological 
passages are reworked to a hardly definable extent. The date is connected to its similarities 
with the Christian book 8: Because Sibylline Oracles 8 shows emendations in style and a more 
elaborate theology, it seems probable that Sibylline Oracles 1-2 is earlier. Since Lactantius quotes 
extensively from Sibylline Oracles 8, Sibylline Oracles 1-2 must have been reworked before the 
middle of the 3" century ce. 
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Sibylline Oracles 3 


Summary of Contents. Sibylline Oracles book 3 is an oracular pRopHEcyY of Jewish origin, 
allegedly uttered by the GREEK prophetess Sibyl in the 5 century Bce and collected with other 
such Jewish and Christian oracles, with a prologue at the beginning (cf. Geffcken 1902: XLVIII- 
LIII). Although it presents itself as a literary unit with a relatively clear line of content, the book 
is in itself a collection of oracles stemming from various settings. 

The third Sibylline book formally consists of five parts: 3.93-161 (episodes from primeval 
history), 3.162—195 (an overview of world history starting with the reign of SoLomon), 
3.196—294 (history of the Jewish people), 3.295—488 (a compilation of various prophecies), 
and 3.489-829 (four passages containing admonitions and predictions of God’s future 
interventions). 

According to most scholars, the original beginning is lost; 3.1—-92 originally did not form part 
of the book. Some scholars consider fragments i and iii, together with 3.93—161, the first part of 
the book (Buitenwerf 2003: 61—64). 

The author/compiler of the book has a rather particular perception of the Sibyl’s provenance 
and place in history. In 3.809-829, the Sibyl presents herself as the Erythraean Sibyl, who 
came from Babylon to Asia Minor as one of NoAn’s relatives, to prophesy to the Greeks. In 
an inventive way, the famous Greek prophetess is directly connected to the forefather of 
humanity and Judaism, Noah. The Sibyl predicts in her book how the Romans will rule and 
be beaten (Sib. Or. 3.175—195), how the Greeks will refuse to listen to her admonitions (e.g. 
3.568—-570), and how God eventually will transform the world and make the Jews rulers (e.g. 
3.767-784). 
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Comparison with Other Second Temple Texts. The third Sibylline book is the oldest of the 
collection of twelve Sibylline books, most of which have a Christian origin. The book is composed 
in Greek Homeric hexameters, and borrows many words and phrases from Homer (Parke 1988; 
cf. Buitenwerf 2003: 332). The eschatological terminology and imagery bears a resemblance to 
that in, for example, the DEAD SEA Scro ts, Trito-Isaiah, PsALMs oF SOLoMoN, and Revelation. 
The book sheds light on Jewish identity in Asia Minor during the 1“ century Bce, and therefore 
adds valuable information to that found in Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities. 


Critical Issues. The provenance of the third Sibylline book is debated. From the 19" 
century onwards, literary critics tried to discern various layers in the text, in order to find 
the core part of the book. The most well-known representative of this method is Collins, who 
considers Sibylline Oracles 3.97-349 and 489-829 the oldest segments of the book. This 
original corpus can be dated by references to the Egyptian “seventh king” who, according 
to Collins, is to be identified with Ptolemy VI or VIL, who reigned in the 2™ century BCE. 
Therefore, the main body of the third book should be dated to 2™-century Jewish EGYPT 
(contra Nikiprowetsky 1970: 195-225, who argues for the second half of the 1“ cent. BCE). 
Collins considers 3.350—488 a secondary stratum, added to the corpus not earlier than the 1* 
century BCE (Collins 1974). 

If one first tries to identify the provenance of the book as a whole, however, historical 
references (esp. in 3.350-488) strongly suggest that the work was written or compiled after 80 
BCE. Since the existence of the Ptolemaic kingdom is presupposed (cf. e.g. Sib. Or. 3.193), the 
book must have been written before 31 Bce. The specific topographical references suggest that 
the author was living in Asia Minor. If the references to the seventh king are taken to refer to the 
author’s future, it is not necessary to presuppose an older, Egyptian layer. In this interpretation, 
seven is to be taken as a symbolic number: an exact moment is not given, but the victory of God’s 
people is predetermined and foreseen. This view is sustained by the popularity of the prophetess 
Sibyl in Roman Asia Minor in the 1* century Bce, whereas no reference to Sibylline prophecy has 
been attested in pre-Roman Egypt. 
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Sibylline Oracles 4-5 


Among the wide-ranging collection of Jewish and Christian oracles attributed to a pagan 
prophetess (a Sibyl), Sibylline Oracles 4 and 5 can be taken together with Sibylline Oracles 1-3 
as likely having Jewish origins. The two books probably date from the first and second centuries 
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CE, but most likely from different locations. The two books share a central prophetic figure, a 
Sibyl, and both demonstrate interest in divine judgment against Rome. They differ, however, in 
their views on the temple and in their responses to Egypt. 


Sibylline Oracles 4. Content. Sibylline Oracles 4 begins with a proud declaration from the Sibyl 
that she does not utter the oracles of “false Phoebus” (wevdiyo Doifocg pseudés Phoibos, i.e. 
Apollo [4.4]), but rather of the “great God” (Osòs Léyac theos megas [4.6]). This God does not 
have a temple (4.8—11), and those who love God will reject temples and sacrifices (4.27—30). The 
Sibyl’s subsequent predictions of divine judgment in book 4 utilize a pre-Roman oracle, listing a 
succession of ten generations across four kingdoms: the Assyrians, the Medes, the Persians, and the 
Macedonians (4.49—101; Flusser 1972: 148-75; Collins 1974a: 365-80). The 1*-century ce Jewish 
author has added to this earlier oracle, so that the Romans succeed the Macedonians (4.102-51). The 
fourth Sibyl discusses Rome’s destruction of the JERUSALEM TEMPLE (4.115-29) and the eruption of 
Vesuvius (4.130—134). She describes the flight of Nero to the PARTHIANS (4.1 19-24) and predicts his 
return to Rome (4.137-39). Her prophecy culminates in the threat of a final conflagration (4.161, 
171-178). The Sibyl, however, holds out some hope for her audience: she calls them to baptism, 
REPENTANCE, and praise, promising that if they do these things, God will not destroy them (4.162-— 
70); she also predicts a RESURRECTION of the pious dead after the final suDGMENT (4.17992). 

Date, Provenance, and Relation to Other Sibylline Oracles. The earliest layer of this book is 
a pre-Roman oracle, containing the succession of four kingdoms. The eruption of Vesuvius in 79 
cE is the latest datable event in the book, and therefore scholars date the redaction of Sibylline 
Oracles 4 at approximately 80 ce (e.g. Collins 1974a: 367; Flusser, 148; Schiirer 1986: 3.1.641). 
Sibylline Oracles 4 does not display a marked interest in Egyptian political affairs, and its anti- 
temple polemic stands in sharp contrast to the pro-temple material of books 3 and 5. It is most 
likely, therefore, that Sibylline Oracles 4 does not derive from the Egyptian Jewish context that 
produced Sibylline Oracles 3 and 5 (Collins 1974a). 

Like the other books in the Jewish/Christian collection, Sibylline Oracles 4 mixes the 
traditional trope of sibylline prophecies as proclamations of doom with the Jewish innovation of 
sibylline ethical and theological instruction (Collins 1997: 189; Collins 2015b: 252-53; Parke 
1988: 7, 10-11, 12-13; Lightfoot 2007: 8, 16-17, 136). In Sibylline Oracles 4, the ethics include 
resisting idolatry, adultery, murder, and dishonest gain (4.2434; see Collins 1983: 383). Two of 
the more striking features of this book within the context of the larger collection are its anti- 
temple statements (Collins 1974a) and the hope that divine judgment can be avoided with 
repentance and baptism (Collins 2015a: 122). 


Sibylline Oracles 5. Content. Sibylline Oracles 5 displays a concern for Egyptian affairs and a 
level of continuity with book 3 that suggests the two books emerge from related communities 
within Egyptian Judaism (Collins 1974b). Collins posits that the community behind book 3 may 
have been associated with the temple at Leontopolis, and the producers of book 5 may have been 
their descendants (Collins 1974b: 112). In contrast to book 3, however, its anti-Roman and anti- 
Egyptian sentiments are much more severe (Collins 1974b: 76-77). 

Book 5 begins with a riddling account of Roman history, using gematria to describe major 
political figures, beginning with ALEXANDER THE Great and extending until Marcus Aurelius (5.1— 
51). The fifth Sibyl then proclaims judgment against various nations, including Ecypr (5.52—110; 
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179-199); nations of the east, such as the Persians, Iberians, Babylonians, and many others (5.11 1— 
136); Rome (5.162-178; 386-396); the Gauls (5.200—205); the Ethiopians (5.206—213); Asia 
(5.286-327); and Babylon (5.434446). Nero receives particular attention from this Sibyl. 
Throughout the book, she describes his life and predicts his return with vitriol, blaming him for the 
destruction of the Jerusalem Temple and accusing him of murdering his mother (5.28—34; 93—110; 
137-154; 214-227; 361-385). This Sibyl expresses love for the Jews, praising them in a lengthy 
speech (5.238—285) and praying to God on their behalf (5.328—332). She also promises that a 
heavenly savior will come and build a temple for God’s holy people (5.414433). The Sibyl weaves 
these predictions of judgment and passages of praise and hope together throughout the book. 

Sibylline Oracles 5 finishes with two accounts of destruction. In 5.484—511, the Sibyl predicts 
the conversion of the Egyptians to the true God, including their construction of a temple. This is 
immediately followed, however, by the destruction of their new temple and their land at the hand 
of the Ethiopians, and the Sibyl attributes this devastation to the wrath of God. The final section 
of the book describes a battle among the stars (5.512—531). God commands them to fight, and, 
ultimately, HEAVEN casts the stars down, so that they ignite the whole earth. 

Date and Provenance. Sibylline Oracles 5 speaks about Hadrian in positive terms (5.46-50), 
which suggests that it was composed before the Jewish revolt of 132 ce (Collins 1974b: 94-95; 
Momigliano 1988: 8). A later Christian interpolation occurs at 5.257, and Momigliano also 
argues for viewing 5.51 as an interpolation (Momigliano 1988: 8). Indications that the book was 
written by Jews in Egypt include the Sibyl’s self-description as the friend of Isis (5.53), multiple 
oracles directed at Egypt (5.52—110; 179-199), and placing a temple of the true God in Egypt 
(5.294503; Collins 1974b: 75). The judgments against Egypt, however, indicate a deterioration 
of the relationships between Egyptian Jews and their Egyptian neighbors between the writing of 
Sibylline Oracles 3 and Sibylline Oracles 5 (Collins 1974b: 112). 
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The Odes of Solomon, a collection of poetic songs that draw heavily on Second Temple Jewish, 
early Christian, and gnostic traditions, are known principally from two Syriac manuscripts: MS 
H, discovered by James Rendell Harris in 1909, containing Odes 3 (the beginning missing) to 42 
(dated 13-15" cent. cE; see Figure 3.34); and MS N discovered in 1912, containing Odes 17:7b 
to 42 (dated 9-10" cent. cE). Prior to these discoveries quotations from the Odes had been 
identified in the Pistis Sophia (among them the only extant source for Ode 1) and Lactantius’ 
Divine Institutes. These two works, dated 4-5" century ce and early 4" century ce, respectively, 
are the earliest sources for the Odes of Solomon and clearly identify them as a collection. A GREEK 
version of Ode 11 was found in Papyrus Bodmer XI (dated 3-4" cent. cE), discovered in 1952. 
In his most recent commentary, Lattke (2009) infers the existence of three further manuscripts 
based on clues such as the presence of marginalia in MS H. 

The Odes of Solomon are grouped with the PsALMs or SoLomon in MSS H and N, and in the 
latter the numbering of the Psalms of Solomon continues from Ode 42 as if to form one continuous 
work. The two texts are also grouped together in early lists of apocryphal works, in Pseudo- 
Athanasius’ Synopsis Scripturae Sacrae and Nicephorus’ Quae Scripturae Canonicae. 

The Pistis Sophia refers to each of its five quotations from the Odes as words that have been 
prophesied. If the characterization is taken in the first instance to mean speech that is inspired, it 
comports with the text’s image of the Spirit of the Lord speaking through the odist (e.g. Ode 
16:5) and frequent interweaving of the odist’s speech with that of the messiah. This idea is 
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Figure 3.34 A page from MS H, now kept in the John Rylands Library, Special Collections. 
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strengthened by the frequent motif of the odist who has become a new person, united with the 
Beloved so that he has become the Son (most esp. in Ode 3). The Odes are also prophetic in the 
sense that the odist calls the community to right action, as the prophets of the Hebrew Scriptures 
do (Odes 3, 7, 8, 9, 13, 20, 23, 30, 33, 34, and 41). Even though the odist speaks of difficulties 
faced by himself and the community, the overwhelming impression of the Odes is joyful and 
enthusiastic, typified in images of abundance and overflowing praise, love, and joy: “Open, open 
your hearts to the Lord’s exultation, and let your love increase from the heart to the lips” (Ode 
8:1); “Like a spring belching up its waters, so my heart belches up the Lord’s hymn, and my lips 
bring forth a hymn to him” (40:2). 

Linking the Odes with the Psalms of Solomon might suggest that the Odes like the Psalms are 
of Jewish provenance, the Odes representing a later flowering of the prophetic tradition. Other 
features of the work also suggest familiarity with the Hebrew Scriptures and early Jewish 
writings, although there are no direct quotations from either source. One does not need to look 
further than Ode 16:10—12 where Genesis | is a clear influence: “He himself spread the land out 
widely and placed the waters in the sea; he stretched out the heaven and fixed the stars; and fixed 
the creation and set it up. And he was at rest from his works.” The theme of a heavenly journey 
and/or heavenly visions, especially in Odes 21 and 36 (e.g. “And I was lifted up by the light, and 
passed before his face,” 21:6), are similar to material in the LiFe oF ADAM AND Eve 25-29 and 
1 Enoch (passim, but see e.g. 1 En. 52). Many images/themes in the latter text, such as drinking 
water and gaining wisdom (48:1), strengthen the possible link with the Odes where the motif of 
water in particular is pervasive—drinking water that brings healing, strength, light, knowledge, 
union with the Lord, rest, and life (Odes 6, 11, 19, 30, 35). 

There are also images in the Odes that appear to indicate an early Christian provenance, most 
especially in Ode 27: “I extended my hands and hallowed my Lord; because the stretching out of 
my hands is his sign, and my extension the wood which (is) upright” (see also Ode 42:1—2). Some 
scholars have also pointed to motifs like the virgin birth, baptism, and walking on water to stress 
that the community of the Odes was Christian (cf. the general discussion of possible Christian 
influence in Charlesworth 1985: 726-32; Lattke 2009: 7-14). However, the use of images of 
water and possible rituals with water are not exclusive to early Christian communities, as 
mentioned above with | Enoch, and images of the virgin who conceives can be found in multiple 
writings including the Hebrew Scriptures and gnostic writings. Moreover, possible rituals in the 
Odes are not restricted to actions with water. There is also reference to drinking the milk of the 
Father, milk which comes from his breasts and which impregnates the womb of the virgin through 
the agency of the spirit of holiness (Ode 19:1—7; see also Ode 8:16: “And my breasts I prepared 
for them, that they might drink my holy milk, and might live by it’). 

As new texts came to light over the course of the 20" century—from Qumran, Nag Hammadi 
Codices, and Manichaean texts from various locations—more and more possible connections 
with the Odes were advanced by scholars, e.g. to 1QH* and 1QS and the Manichaean psalms. 
Significant research was undertaken on links with the Qumran and Johannine communities, and 
most recently Lattke (2009: 13—14) has proposed the Odes are strongly linked with most of the 
writings of the New Testament, albeit with Jewish influence and a “Gnostic tinge.” 

The question of the provenance of the Odes and its originating community remains difficult 
to answer definitively. Where the Odes provide little by way of clear doctrinal statements, the 
scholar is forced back to the imagery. Apart from a few publications which have attempted to 
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deal with the significant images, the imagery of the Odes has generally been used as little more 
than footnote material to other works. The questions will remain unanswered at least until a 
comprehensive work on the imagery of the Odes is completed. 

The Odes are generally dated to the second half of the 2™ century ce. Early on the majority of 
scholars opted for Syria as the place of origin, based on their view that Syriac was the original 
language of composition, with some early suggestions for Bardaisan as a possible author. 
However, with the shift in thinking to Greek as the original language (with some notable 
exceptions remaining for Syriac—e.g. Charlesworth, Drijvers, and Abramowski; cf. Lattke 2009: 
10), Syria as the place of origin becomes uncertain. The current tendency is to leave the questions 
of original language and provenance open and to speak of the Odes as a text that brings together 
influences from three often-interwoven and engaged communities of the early centuries ce— 
Judaism, Christianity and Gnosticism (Franzmann 1991). 
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Content. Psalms of Solomon is a collection of 18 psalms framed by two short psalms: Psalm 
1, which depicts a national crisis for the Jewish people—‘the clamor of war” (1:2)—and Psalm 
18, which affirms God’s “goodness to Israel” (18:1) and anticipates “the appointed day when 
his Messan will reign” (18:5). Within this frame there is a second frame that consists of the two 
longest psalms: Psalm 2, which tells the story of the “trampling” and “defilement’” of Jerusalem 
by gentiles, and Psalm 17, which revisits the calamities that had befallen the people and sets forth 
the hope that God will raise up “their king, the son of Davin, to rule over your servant Israel” 
(17:21). Within this double frame are 14 more psalms, some of which deal with similar themes 
(esp. Psalms 4 and 8, but also Psalms 7, 9, 11, 14, and 15), and others that are more personal 
(Psalms 3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 13, and 16). 

Psalms of Solomon not only alludes to historical events but also reflects how the author(s) of 
the collection came to terms with them. Historically, the problem is that a gentile ruler has 
invaded and laid waste to Jerusalem (e.g. 1:1—2; 2:1-2, 19-24; 8:18-21; 17:7-14). The responses 
to this problem are fourfold. First, this national catastrophe is God’s judgment upon Jerusalem 
because of those (e.g. Temple priests, Jewish “rulers,” and “sinners”) who sinned against God in 
various ways (e.g. 1:4-8; 2:3-14; 8:8-15; 17:5-6). Second, God did not let the tool that he used 
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to enact this JuoGMENT—the arrogant “dragon’”—go free; he too received his just punishment 
(2:25-31). Third, the work anticipates that God will eventually raise up his messiah to make 
everything right (17:21—46; 18:1—9). Finally, in the meantime faithful Jews (“the righteous”—e.g. 
2:35; 3:3-7; 4:8; 9:7) should praise and trust in God (cf. 2:33-37; 4:23-25; 5:1-2, 18-19), 
“justify” God and his judgments (2:15-18; 3:3; 4:8; 8:7, 26), embrace God’s “discipline” and 
avoid sIN (3:4-8; 7; 10:1-3; 13:8-12; 14:1-5)—and presumably meet together and use these 
psalms in a corporate setting, perhaps in syNAGoGUES (cf. 10:7). 


Comparison with Other Second Temple Texts. Psalms of Solomon is one of seven books—three 
in the Hebrew Bible (Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Sonc oF SOLOMON), one in the “Apocrypha” (WIsDoM 
oF SoLomon), and two further writings (ODEs oF SOLOMON and TESTAMENT OF SOLOMON)—that are 
attributed in some way to SoLomon. Only in the Psalms of Solomon and the Odes of Solomon is 
the link to Solomon found solely in the title; internally, however, there is nothing “Solomonic” 
about them. 

That Psalms of Solomon is a collection of psalms naturally connects it with other psalms and 
hymns—e.g. the Hopayot or Thanksgiving Scroll (1QH?’) and other psalms and hymns found 
among the DEAD SEA Scro_ts (e.g. 11QPs* = 11Q5), Tobit 13, Judith 16, The Prayer of Azariah 
and the Song of the Three Jews, the Hellenistic Synagogal Prayers, and the Odes of Solomon. 
The historical allusions in the Psalms of Solomon are reminiscent of similar poetic passages in 1 
Maccabees (e.g. 1:7-13; 3:3—9; 14:4-15) and have led scholars to seek other genres as better 
parallels to the Psalms of Solomon—e.g. the PESHARIM from QuMRAN (esp. the Commentary on 
Nahum [4QpNah] and the Commentary on Habakkuk [1QpHab]), the testament or apocalyptic 
tradition as exemplified in the Assumption oF Moses (esp. ch. 6), and the classical prophetic 
works (Bons and Pouchelle 2015). 

Scholars have long noted the strong similarities between Psalms of Solomon 11:2-5 and 1 
Baruch 5:5—9. The question of which book is dependent on the other, or whether they used a 
common source, has defied scholarly consensus (Wright 1985: 647-48). 

The harsh inner-Jewish polemic that characterizes Psalms of Solomon is reminiscent of 
Jubilees, the ANIMAL ApocaLypsE (1 En. 85-90), and the sectarian Dead Sea Scrolls. Such 
polemic forms the sociohistorical setting for similar comments found on the lips of Jesus in the 
New Testament Gospels (e.g. Matt 21:12-13; 23; Mark 7:1-13; 11:15-17; Luke 13:10-17; 
19:45—46; John 2:13-16; 8:54-55; 9:40-41). 

The expectation in the Psalms of Solomon of a Davidic messiah, rooted in the Hebrew Bible 
(e.g. 2 Sam 7:12-16; Isa 9:7), is also found among the Dead Sea Scrolls (e.g. Commentary on 
Genesis A [4Q252]; cf. Book of War [4Q285], Florilegium [4Q174]), in 4 Ezra 12:32, and 
throughout the New Testament (e.g. Matt 1:1-17; Luke 1:32-33; Rom 1:3; Rev 5:5). 

Many more similarities could be provided, such as “KINGDOM (oF Gop)” terminology (Pss. Sol. 
17:3; 5:18; cf. the New Testament [esp. the Gospels]); “justification” language (Pss. Sol. 2:15— 
18; cf. Paul, esp. Romans and Galatians); and RESURRECTION imagery (Pss. Sol. 3:12; cf. Dan 12:2; 
2 Macc 7:9; 12:42; Luke 14:14; John 11:24; 1 Cor 15:50-53; 1 Thess 4:13-17). 

Since Psalms of Solomon does not come from any identifiable Jewish group, to point out 
similarities with other Second Temple texts necessarily requires the qualification that there are 
differences as well, be they poetic style, polemical details, or even how a view of the messiah (or 
messiahs) is constructed from specific passages in the Hebrew Bible. 
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Critical Issues. Psalms of Solomon is extant in GREEK (Wright 2007) and in Syriac (Baars 
1972). Most scholars believe that they were composed in HEBREw, though a few scholars 
have revived an older proposal that the original language was Greek. A strong case can 
be made that the Syriac version reflects primarily a Hebrew, rather than a Greek, Vorlage 
(Trafton 1985). 

Given that Jerusalem stands at the center of the concerns of the Psalms of Solomon, most 
scholars believe that the work was written and collected in Jerusalem or its vicinity. 

The historical events underlying the Psalms of Solomon best align with Pompey’s entry 
into Jerusalem and successful siege of the Temple Mount in 63 Bce. The judgment of the 
“dragon” in 2:26—27 best fits Pompey’s death in 48 Bce. Most scholars agree that the individual 
psalms need not have been written by a single author; thus, their composition and collection 
into a single book might have taken a couple of decades. A few scholars argue for an early 
Herodian dating for some passages. Allowing for differences of interpretation and the 
possibility of redaction of individual psalms, a date for the composition and collection of the 
Psalms of Solomon between 63 Bce and the turn of the era seems quite secure (Wright 1985: 
640-41). 

The historical allusions, unusual in a book of poetry, have long fascinated scholars. Some 
have claimed to find allusions to virtually every Hasmonean ruler from Aristobulus II and 
Hyrcanus II on; others have cautioned that one should not press historical allusions too far in a 
collection of psalms. Closely related to this question is the extent to which individual psalms 
have been redacted during the process of their collection, with many scholars arguing for such 
redaction in Psalms 2 and 17, where historical questions abound. 

Early researchers viewed the Psalms of Solomon as a Pharisaic document, with the Jewish 
opponents being the SAppucees. Given that there is no other Second Temple writing that can be 
attributed to a Pharisee prior to Paul, they reasoned that the work takes pride of place among 
Jewish works for understanding the apostle. The discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, along with 
increasing recognition of the importance of pseudepigraphal literature, has led recent scholars to 
realize that diversity within Second Temple Judaism moved well beyond these two parties 
described by Josephus. Hence, virtually all specialists reject this position today. The issue 
remains, nevertheless, whom the work represents and whom it criticizes. The answer to the latter 
matter seems reasonably clear. Criticisms of the Temple priests (e.g. 1:8; 2:3; 8:11-12, 22), 
combined with allusions to political rulers (e.g. 8:16-17), and particularly the claim that these 
rulers improperly replaced the Davidic monarchy (17:4—6, 11—14) all point to the Hasmoneans. 
As for the authorship behind Psalms of Solomon, proposals have included the Hasipi, the 
EssENES, an unknown synagogue-based sect, and a group of dissident scribes, just to name a few. 
There is no consensus (Wright 1985: 641-42; Atkinson 2004: 211-22; Bons and Pouchelle 
2015). 

The Psalms of Solomon contains the longest continuous extant description of the messiah 
prior to the coming of Jesus (17:21—46). Central is that the messiah will come from the line of 
David. Noteworthy is that the description of the messiah contains both Davidic elements (e.g. the 
messiah will defeat enemies, rule and judge his people like a shepherd, be taught by God, and be 
characterized by such things as the fear of the Lord, wisdom, righteousness, and faithfulness) and 
non-Davidic elements (e.g. the messiah will cleanse Jerusalem, gather a holy people, distribute 
the people upon the land according to their tribes, discipline the house of Israel [while at the same 
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time destroying Jewish rulers and sinners], and show mercy upon all the nations; Bons and 
Pouchelle 2015: 155-74). 


Reception. In the Greek tradition the Psalms of Solomon was preserved in several medieval 
manuscripts of the Septuagint, typically in close association with other wisdom books, 
including the “Odes” (not the Odes of Solomon), a collection of hymns and prayers based 
upon certain passages in the Hebrew Bible, the “Apocrypha,” and the New Testament. The 
beginning of Codex Alexandrinus (5" cent. cE) mentions “Psalms of Solomon 18” as its last 
entry, following the Old Testament Greek books, the New Testament writings, and 2 Clement. 
The final leaves of the Codex are missing. Some scholars have also suggested that Psalms of 
Solomon would have fit into some of the missing leaves of Codex Sinaiticus (4" cent. cE). 
Psalms of Solomon also appears in a number of Christian book lists from the 6" through the 
14" centuries. 

The earliest more or less complete copies of the work in Syriac treat the Odes of Solomon and 
Psalms of Solomon as a single book, with Psalm 1 following directly upon the final Ode (42) and 
being designated “Ode 43.” This combination is unique to the Syriac tradition; how and when it 
came to be is not known. 
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The Testament of Solomon is a Late Roman pseudepigraphon attested in various forms by 
18 GREEK manuscripts (Klutz 2005: 19-34) in which interactions between King Solomon 
and numerous representatives of the demonic realm are integrated into a retelling of the 
king’s life. 

Near the beginning of Testament of Solomon the king is portrayed as gaining supramundane 
power from a special ring provided by the ARCHANGEL MICHAEL, in response to his prayer for 
authority over a demon who has been afflicting a youth employed in the construction of the 
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JERUSALEM TEMPLE (1:2—7). In accordance with Michael’s instructions SOLOMON uses the ring 
to subdue the spirit and to coerce several demons into assisting in the TEMPLE’s construction 
and disclosing secrets about themselves (1:8—18:42). After using the ring wisely for those 
purposes, however, Solomon entangles himself in a web of sins that ruin his reputation and 
demonstrate his inferiority to one who will come later and “be crucified by the Jews on a 
cross” (22:20). 

As Testament of Solomon’s main narrator, Solomon presents the achievements of his earlier 
years (“the first things,” T. Sol. 26:8) as less important than the failures of his final days (“the last 
things,” 26:8). Those two periods in Testament of Solomon’s life of Solomon correspond closely 
to the main sections of the text’s structure (Klutz 2005: 10-14): namely, the broadly magico- 
religious handbook constituted by the text’s first 18 chapters, and the rewriting in chapters 19-26 
of the biblical narrative concerning Solomon’s decline (1 Kgs 10:1—11:40). Those sections differ 
considerably, with the salient interest in astrology and healing in Testament of Solomon 1-18, 
for instance, being unmatched by anything in the remainder of the text 19-26. 

As a whole, Testament of Solomon diverges at many points from the Solomonic traditions in 
the respective Jewish and Christian canons of Scripture. Perhaps, most notably, at no point in the 
biblical traditions is Solomon characterized as possessing a “magic” ring, as experiencing 
revelations of demonic beings, or as employing demons in the construction of the Jerusalem 
Temple. At the same time, Testament of Solomon instantiates a larger development of traditions 
whereby the biblical summary of Solomon’s wisdom in | Kings 4:29-34 (esp. in the Septuagint), 
came to be read as entailing that the king had indeed both acquired and transmitted vast knowledge 
of demonology and related types of discourses (McCown 1922: 90-104). Wispom oF SOLOMON 
7:15-22, for instance, revises 1 Kings 4:29-34 by explicitly defining Solomon’s knowledge as 
including astrological phenomena, the “powers of spirits,” and the properties of roots; while the 
1s-century cE Jewish historian JosepHus rewrites the same biblical summary in a manner that 
allows a contemporary Jewish exorcist named Eleazar to be portrayed as an example of the 
enduring efficacy of the religio-medical tradition of health care associated with the name of 
Solomon in JosEpHus’ own time (Josephus, Ant. 8.42—49). Broadly comparable assumptions are 
discernible in a range of other Second Temple and Late Antique sources, ranging from the 
sayings source in the Synoptic Gospels (Matt 12:42; Luke 11:31) to b. Git. 68a—c. 

In terms of literary genre, the first 18 chapters of Testament of Solomon are comparable to 
ancient handbooks of magico-religious ritual such as Sefer ha-Razim and the Mithras Liturgy. In 
its long forms, however, Testament of Solomon makes heavier use of narrative material than 
those texts do, with both the frame of the work as a whole and most of its last eight chapters being 
comparable to examples of rewritten Bible (Busch 2006: 243, 255-56). By far the earliest 
manuscript of any portion of Testament of Solomon is Papyrus Vindobonesis G 330 + 29 436 + 
35 939 (5" or 6" cent. cE, according to Preisendanz 1956: 163) consisting of four Greek fragments 
of the Testament’s chapter 18, which is structured around a sequence of 36 demonic decans 
apportioned to the signs of the zodiac. One scholarly hypothesis about that material (T. Sol. 
18:4b—40) is that originally it circulated independently in the form of a rotulus, a type of scroll 
used for official wills, prior to the composition of the rest of the work (Daniel 1983: 295); other 
authorities, however, maintain that the copyist responsible for the text of the Vienna Papyrus 
(above) extracted his material from an earlier document resembling the full Testament (Duling 
1983: 941-42). 
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The hundreds of differences between the manuscripts of the long text, none of which has been 
dated to earlier than the 15" century, pose a serious challenge to any effort to situate Testament 
of Solomon as a unitary piece of religious discourse (Schwarz 2007: 214). Still, a combination of 
ancient comparative materials point to a broadly specifiable context of production. In the 
Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila (ca. 6" cent. cE), for example, knowledge of Testament of 
Solomon is assumed by both the Christian and the Jewish disputants, who understand that text as: 
(1) including a story about either the intentional sacrifice or the accidental killing of locusts by 
Solomon (known elsewhere only in T. Sol. 26:4-5), (2) having Solomon himself as its narrator, 
and (3) possessing authority greater than the biblical story of Solomon in 1 Kings 1—11. Since the 
account of Solomon’s sacrifice of the locusts in Testament of Solomon (26:4-5) was probably 
not composed until the work’s final stage of editing, and the debate concerning Jesus and 
Solomon in the Dialogue is most likely part of an earlier source, the Dialogue’s use of Testament 
of Solomon suggests that the latter almost certainly circulated in its long forms prior to the 6" 
century CE. 

Precisely how much earlier those forms circulated before the composition of the Dialogue 
is a question perhaps illuminated by certain features of the iconographic tradition of Solomon 
as horseman, a popular form of Syro-Palestinian art attested by a number of apotropaic 
amulets, some of which have been dated to the 3™ century ce; for the depiction in that 
tradition of Solomon on horseback triumphing over a demonic figure helps to create a 
context in which Testament Solomon’s portrayal of the demon Ephippas (“on horseback,” 
chs. 6, 12, 22—26) as facilitating Solomon’s demise would have served well as a critique of 
the whole Solomonic tradition of health care, and thus also as an assertion of the superiority 
of Jesus vis-a-vis other agents of cosmic power in the same religious economy (Klutz 2005: 
83-104). 
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The Wisdom of Solomon (or Book of Wisdom, as the Vulgate calls it) is a sapiential work written 
in Greek around the turn of the eras that advocates the pursuit of wisdom. The author assumes the 
identity of Israel’s wise King SoLomon but was actually a much later Jew steeped in GREEK 
language, philosophy, and rhetoric as well as Israel’s biblical heritage. Appropriating wisdom, 
the book argues, leads to righteousness and immortality; forsaking wisdom dooms one to 
destruction. 


Contents and Structure. The book has three overlapping sections. The first (1:1-6:21), often 
designated the “Book of Eschatology,” contrasts the postmortem destinies of the righteous 
and the ungodly and admonishes readers to seek wisdom, live righteously, and thereby gain 
immortality. Those who think this life is the whole of reality and thus live as they please are 
gravely mistaken. In the JUDGMENT they will realize that they are the ones who face annihilation, 
whereas the righteous whom they have disparaged are immortal. 

The second section, the “Book of Wisdom” proper (6:22-9:18), describes wisdom and 
Solomon’s quest for her. Speaking in the persona of Israel’s celebrated king, the author extols 
wisdom and enumerates both her transcendent and immanent qualities; she is the fashioner of all 
things but also fills the cosmos and binds it together, indwelling individuals and enabling them 
to know the workings of the universe. “Solomon” recounts his quest for wisdom as the courting 
of a bride and prays that the wisdom present at creation be his guardian and guide. 

The third section, the “Book of History” (chs. 10-19), features wisdom’s role in Israel’s 
ancestral history. Chapter 10 reviews wisdom’s activity in the stories of seven righteous persons 
from Adam to Moses and their wicked counterparts. In each case it was wisdom who delivered 
the righteous and thwarted their adversaries. Chapter 11 begins a lengthy meditation on the 
exodus and desert wanderings in the form of seven incidents wherein God blessed the righteous 
with the very things he used to punish the ungodly, as, for example, when he provided Israel 
water in the desert but polluted the Egyptians’ water. An excursus on God’s mercy (11:15-12:27) 
shows the proportionality and harmony even in God’s punitive acts, and another long excursus 
(chs. 13—15) exposes the folly of idolatry, especially in its Egyptian forms. 16:1—19:17 completes 
the series of contrasts which show that God delivered Israel by the same means that he punished 
Ecyrt. The book ends by reiterating the principle of cosmic harmony according to which the just 
are helped and the unjust are thwarted (19:18—21) and by praising God for his constant provision 
for his people (19:22). 


Provenance. The character of the Greek and the stylistic and thematic cohesion attest that the 
work was composed in Greek by a single author. Less certain are exactly when and where it 
was written. ALEXANDRIA affords the most viable setting for the Jewish tensions with Greeks 
and Egyptians reflected in the book and the work’s blending of Jewish tradition with Hellenistic 
philosophy. The focus on the Exopus, contempt for Egyptians, sharp polemic against Egyptian 
forms of idolatry, and affinities with the thought of PHtLo oF ALEXANDRIA support an Alexandrian 
provenance (Collins 1997: 178). 

Dependence on the Septuagint and the assumption that the JERUSALEM TEMPLE still stands fix 
a date somewhere between ca. 200 Bce and 70 ce. Reference to rulers of the ends of the earth 
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(6:1-2) and to the cult of monarchs who rule from a distance (14:16—20) more aptly describes the 
early ROMAN EMPERORS than the Ptolemaic kings who preceded them. Linguistic evidence favors 
the same time frame: several words and phrases are not attested elsewhere before the 1“ century 
cE (Winston 1979: 20-25). The condemnation of oppressive rulers and the intense anti-Egyptian 
sentiments may point to the reign of the Emperor Caligula (37—41 ce) and the prefecture of 
Flaccus in Egypt (32-38 ce). In 38 ce Flaccus revoked Jewish civic rights, and smoldering 
tensions erupted into a bloody pogrom against Alexandrian Jews by Greek nationalists and native 
Egyptians (Philo, Against Flaccus; On the Embassy to Gaius). The aftermath of these well- 
documented hostilities provides a plausible setting for the book, but not the only one; Jews in 
Roman Egypt lived in constant tension with their neighbors. Such a climate transcends any 
particular disturbances and allows no more precise dating than sometime in the early Roman 
period, between ca. 30 gce and the mid-1“ century CE. 


Genre and Purpose. Beyond its broad classification within the Jewish wisdom tradition, 
the work as a whole fits no single literary genre. Two Greek rhetorical models are most often 
proposed, the protreptic discourse, or exhortation to pursue a certain course of action (Reese 
1970: 117-21; Winston 1979: 18—20), and the encomium, an epideictic form of rhetoric designed 
to demonstrate and praise the glories of some figure or virtue rather than to exhort or persuade 
(Gilbert 1984: 306-9). Features of both are in fact present: the “Book of Eschatology” is hortatory 
and resembles the protreptic model, while the rest of the book is more epideictic, with the “Book 
of Wisdom” praising wisdom as in an encomium and the “Book of History” providing a sustained 
case for wisdom’s ordering role in history (Collins 1997: 181-82). Within the larger generic 
patterns, standard rhetorical devices such as the diatribe (quotation of a hypothetical speaker 
followed by a refutation), synkrisis (comparison of two things in order to show the superiority of 
one), and sorités (a chain of propositions in which the predicate of one becomes the subject of 
the next) are also utilized. 

Although ostensibly addressed to “rulers of the earth” (1:1; cf. 6:1, 9, 21), the work is ill- 
suited for Gentile rulers. Just rulers, who govern by personified wisdom according to Proverbs 
8:15-16, may be named only because they provide an apt model for others to follow in pursuing 
wisdom. The address to rulers also reflects a kind of democratization of kingship, found elsewhere 
in the book and in other wisdom writings, in which all who live in keeping with wisdom “will 
govern nations and rule over peoples” (3:8; 9:2—3; Sir 4:15). That the target audience is primarily 
Jewish is clear from the extensive knowledge of biblical narratives presupposed. Even the sharp 
polemic against idolatry need not suggest Gentile recipients but could serve to fortify Jews in 
their own heritage and dissuade them from assimilating to the surrounding culture. The wisdom 
that was present at CREATION and that afforded the only path to immortality operated precisely in 
Israel’s own story to save the just and hinder the wicked. Jews enamored with Hellenistic culture 
could take pride in a tradition that represented the highest philosophical ideals of the day and was 
superior to the idolatry and immorality of their neighbors. 


Influences. The book draws extensively on Israel’s wisdom traditions, both the narrative 
accounts of Solomon’s wisdom (1 Kings 3; 2 Chronicles 1) and the wisdom literature itself. The 
personification of wisdom builds on that in Proverbs 8 and Sirach 24. Characters and events from 
the PenTATEUCH are deployed freely (although never actually named) to demonstrate wisdom’s 
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workings in history. In contrasting the postmortem fates of the righteous and wicked the author 
appropriates Israel’s apocalyptic tradition as well as the language of persecution and vindication 
in Isaiah 40-55. 

Most distinctive of the Wisdom of Solomon is the fusion of these Jewish traditions with 
Hellenistic philosophy, especially Middle Platonism with its synthesis of Stoic and Platonic 
ideas. The development of the cosmic dimension of wisdom is heavily indebted to Stoicism. 
Wisdom, like the Stoic /ogos/pneuma, is the all-pervasive principle of order in the universe. As 
in Stoicism, the ideal is to live in harmony with this cosmic principle of order. The pursuit of 
wisdom leads to the four cardinal virtues of Stoic and Platonic thought (8:7). Platonic influence 
is evident in the ideas of the immortality of the soul, the preexistence of souls (8:19-20), wisdom 
as an emanation from the transcendent creator (7:25—26), and God’s creation of the cosmos out 
of “formless matter” (11:17). The presentation of the materialist’s perspective in chapter 2 may 
be indebted to Epicureanism, and certain epithets ascribed to wisdom may be modeled on 
language used to praise Isis in the cult of that Egyptian goddess. 


Significance. The Wisdom of Solomon stands out among the Jewish wisdom writings for its 
extensive retelling of biblical narratives to illustrate a cosmic principle of order that human 
beings must recognize and appropriate. Half the book is taken up with rehearsing characters 
and incidents from Israel’s past to demonstrate the corresponding means that wisdom (or God) 
employed to reward the just and defeat their adversaries, as well as the punishment of the latter by 
the very instruments of their sin. Permeated by the same benevolent spirit by which the world was 
created, nature and history cooperate to bring about the most fitting justice by rewarding those 
who align themselves with this cosmic principle and punishing those who do not. 

The work’s unique blending of Jewish tradition with Hellenistic philosophical thought and 
rhetorical technique marks an important development in Jewish thought. Under Stoic influence, 
the figure of wisdom takes on cosmic dimensions that are not found in the Hebrew wisdom 
tradition but that facilitate a bridging of Israel’s exclusive nationalist tradition and the universalistic 
impulses of Hellenistic metaphysics; human beings gain immortality by living in harmony with 
the cosmic principle of order that is accessible to all, even if the only examples mentioned are 
from Israel’s history. In defending God’s justice and insisting that righteous sufferers are 
ultimately vindicated, the book also presents one of the earliest Jewish affirmations of the 
Platonic concept of the immortality of the soul. However, here the soul’s immortality is not 
inherent as most Platonists assumed, but conditional: a life of justice leads to immortality, 
whereas a life of wickedness ends in death. In the Wisdom of Solomon the Platonic doctrine of 
the preexistence of souls has its first known attestation in a Jewish text. 


Reception. The book had no discernible impact on subsequent Jewish thought but has been used 
widely in Christian tradition. New Testament representations of Jesus as the “image of God” 
(Col 1:15-20), the “Word” (John 1:1-18), and the “reflection of God’s glory” (Heb 1:3) are 
reminiscent of and perhaps dependent upon the portrayal of wisdom in Wisdom of Solomon. Other 
New Testament passages possibly influenced by the book include Paul’s “natural theology” and 
critique of human depravity in Romans 1:18-27 (cf. Wis 13:1-9; 14:22-31) and the description 
of the armor of God in Ephesians 6:11—17 (cf. Wis 5:17—20). Patristic writers drew heavily and 
explicitly from the book’s portrayal of wisdom in formulating christological doctrine. 
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The Greek text survives in the Septuagint, for which the earliest manuscripts date to the 4" 
century cE. Early ver sions in Latin, Coptic, SYRIAC, ETHIOPIC, ARABIC, and ARMENIAN attest to the 
work’s wide circulation. It ranks among the Apocrypha in Protestant tradition but is included in 
the Roman Catholic and Orthodox canons of the Old Testament. 
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Song of Songs 


The Song of Songs (also Canticles) is a carefully crafted anthology of secular love poems 
celebrating the sensual, sexual, and erotic love between man and woman. The collection is 
attributed in Canticles 1:1 to King Sotomon, who was known for his 1005 songs (1 Kgs 5:12), 
though this should be regarded as a secondary attribution. In the Hebrew Bible Canticles is one 
of five books of the Hebrew Bible called Megilloth (along with Ruth, Lamentations, Esther, and 
QOHELETH) and, as such, is read in Jewish tradition as part of the Passover liturgy. The earliest 
evidence for the book consists of four manuscripts among the DEAD SEA ScroLLs (4Q106, 4Q107, 
4Q108, and 6Q6), of which 4Q106 and 4Q107 are copied in early Herodian hands from the 
second half of the 1“ century sce (Puech 2016). Taken together, these manuscripts, with some 
important variants, preserve portions from seven chapters, e.g. with 4:8—6:11 absent in 4Q106 
and 3:5-9 absent in 4Q107. 


Date. Canticles is notoriously difficult to date. Some poems (e.g. 1:9-11; 6:4-7) may stem from 
the pre-exilic period, though a detailed linguistic analysis shows that the HEBREw belongs to a late 
stage of linguistic development that is already on the path toward the MisHnau. Indicative of the 
relatively late Hebrew relating to the Hellenistic period (3" cent. BCE) are the possible GREEK and 
Persian loan words in 3:9 (38N, prywn) and 4:13 (0775, prds), as well as the text’s familiarity 
with Greek (pastoral) lyric and the frequent use of luxury vocabulary. 


Themes and Genre. The absence of any mention of God in Song of Songs (@nan%w Wx, ’s 
slhbtyh, in Cant 8:6 is a superlative [“great flame”] rather than a circuitous reference to Yahweh; 
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Nissinen 2011) and its celebration of several practices that are criticized elsewhere in the Hebrew 
Bible (cf. Cant 1:16-17 with Hos 4:13; Cant 4:9 with Isa 3:16; Cant 1:13 and 4:14 with Prov 
7:17) have puzzled interpreters and prompted the rise of allegorical interpretation. The absence 
of God, however, does not mean that the divine (and magic) sphere is absent. The lovers describe 
each other using theomorphisms, and love itself seems to have magic qualities. 

Love in Canticles celebrates the body as both the object of desire and the source of delight. It 
is presented as a love undisturbed by rivalry and jealousy. According to Exum (2005: 6), “The 
lovers are always present for each other because they are always speaking or being spoken about; 
in other words, they are continually desiring and desired.” It has to be noted that each protagonist 
speaks differently about “the beloved”—the woman tends to tell stories while the man describes 
what he sees metaphorically. The motifs and metaphors employed to describe the other are more 
than simple descriptions of outer appearances. For instance, it becomes apparent, especially in 
the comparisons of body parts with animals, that the dynamic aspect connected to the animal is 
important. 

Ever since Horst’s (1961) influential study, the different literary genres in Song of Songs have 
been much discussed. Among the genres used in the work are the following distinguishable 
forms (e.g. Keel 1994: 18-25): (a) description of physical charms (ARaBic wasf), which can be 
used for both the woman (Cant 2:2; 4:1-7, 12-15) and the man (Cant 2:3, 8—19; 5:10-16; see also 
3:9-11); (b) a song of admiration (of the woman: Cant 1:9-11, 15; 3:6-8; 4:1-7, 9-11; 6:4-7, 10; 
7:1-7, 8-10; of the man 1:16-17 and 2:1-3); (c) a song of yearning (of the woman: Cant 1:2—4; 
2:4-16; 7:12-13; 8:1-2, 6-7; of the man Cant 8:13—14); and (d) self-description (Cant 1:5-6; 
2:1; 8:10). 


Setting. The Sitz im Leben of Canticles is difficult to determine. The often-proposed context 
of a (sacred) marriage ritual cannot be sustained. Rather, the lovers in Song of Songs function 
as archetypes for all lovers. Love poetry is a well-known phenomenon in the ancient world; 
expressions of the genre are known from Ecypt, MEsopoTaMIA, and GREECE and, as such, they help 
to illuminate the biblical text. Canticles seems to imitate a literary form that is similar to Greek 
bucolic poetry. Due to the manifold allusions therein to other literary texts from the ancient Near 
East and the Greek world, it is unlikely that the poems originated in a rural setting. 

Song of Songs was transformed by later Jewish and Christian tradition into a sublime document 
of religious belief (see Fishbane 2015). Given the lack of reference to the divine in the book, its 
inclusion in the canon was much discussed. In Jewish tradition the rabbis silenced this discussion 
by affirming that “Song of Songs is holy because it was said [under the influence] of the Hoty 
Spirit” (t. Yad. 2:14). Such affirmation of the book’s holiness, in turn, allowed for its interpretation 
as a deeply theological document. Therefore, much of the interpretation of Song of Songs has 
moved in the direction of an ALLEGORY that (in Jewish tradition) regarded the male and female 
characters as symbols of God and Israel (Kaplan 2015), while Christian interpretation would 
decode them as Christ and either the Church or the individual believer. Despite the prevalence of 
the allegorical interpretation up to the 19" century, there had always been some dissenting voices. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (ca. 350-428 ce) anticipates later secular interpretations and interprets 
Song of Songs as a wedding song, while Martin Luther (1483—1546) favored a decidedly political 
interpretation (Pelikan 1972: 191). The advent of historical-critical study and J. G. Herder’s 
forceful argument for Song of Songs as a collection of love songs in the 18" century (Baildam 1999) 
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led to the rediscovery of the likely original secular character of the text and to widespread 
acceptance of its literal interpretation as poems about human sexual love (Hagedorn 2014). 
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Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice 


Content. The Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice is a liturgical composition preserved in ten fragmentary 
copies among the Dean SEA ScrorLs (4Q400-4Q407, 11Q17, Maslk). After the publication of a 
preliminary edition (Strugnell 1960; Newsom 1985), Newsom produced the standard editio princeps 
(Newsom 1998; for 11Q17 see Tigchelaar 1999). Subsequent reevaluations (Davila 2000: 83—167; 
Alexander 2006) were followed by a new composite edition by Qimron (2013). The production of 
such an edition is complicated by the condition of the work as a whole: only a third survives in a 
generally coherent state, a third is represented by scattered small fragments, and approximately a 
third is completely lost. 

Originally, the work consisted of 13 literary units entitled “songs” that each open with a 
formulaic superscription: “A song for the first (second, third...) SABBATH.” This is followed by a 
date corresponding to one of the consecutive Sabbaths of the first quarter of the year according 
to the 364-day calendar, known from other Second Temple sources (e.g. Jubilees). It seems 
likely, however, that these songs were liturgically performed throughout the year (Eshel 2006). 
Each superscription is followed by a call to praise God, phrased as an imperative addressed to 
angelic hosts. The songs then continue with a series of poems or passages in dense, elevated 
prose, the nature, number, and structure of which vary from one song to another. 

On the basis of better-preserved portions, the work as a whole can be said to describe aspects 
of the heavenly JERUSALEM TEMPLE and its angelic PRIESTHOOD. Songs I-II recount the establishment 
and roles of the heavenly counterpart of the priesthood. Song V mentions a cosmic, possibly 
eschatological war. Songs VI-VIII elaborate on praises and blessings uttered by the ANGELS in the 
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celestial shrine. They focus especially on the leaders of the angelic hosts—the “chief princes” 
(Song VI) and “deputy princes” (Song VIII)—as well as on the architectural elements of the 
heavenly temple, which are conceived as living entities that partake in the ceaseless praise of 
God (Song VII). The theme of the living, praise-uttering sanctuary is developed in the following 
songs, which offer a “virtual tour” through it, from the external perimeters inwards. First one 
passes through the entrance vestibules (Song IX) where the veils are seen (Song X); then one 
enters the inner sanctum where animated shapes are carved on its bricks and walls (Song XI). 
Here there are also divine chariots that serve as God’s throne (Song XII), and there are ministering 
angels who don high priestly garments (Song XIII). The composition concludes with a summary 
of this virtual tour in reverse direction, from the inner to outer precincts (Alexander 2006: 15—44). 
Unlike other major works found in Qumran (e.g. the Hodayot and Serek texts), whose 
manuscripts greatly diverge from one another, the Songs reflect a surprising degree of textual 
stability. This feature may be explained by the liturgical and formulaic nature of the work. 


Comparison with Other Second Temple Texts. Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice represents a 
literary type first produced during the late Second Temple period: function-oriented anthologies 
of prayers composed in relation to specific times. Other examples include the Daily Prayers 
(4Q503, 4Q408; cf. 1QS x 10-14), Words of the Luminaries, and Festival Prayers (1Q34— 
34bis, 4Q507—-509; cf. 4Q409). Such liturgical collections testify to the growing importance of 
institutionalized prayer in the religious experience of the period. 

The detailed depiction of the heavenly temple in the Songs brings it thematically close to other 
Second Temple visionary descriptions of the future temple and of Jerusalem. In this respect the 
Songs compare with texts that depict the centrality of Jerusalem, such as the TEMPLE SCROLL 
(11Q19-20, esp. xxx—xliv) and New JerusaLem (1Q32, 2Q24, 4Q554-555, 5Q15, 11Q18; cf. 
Ezek 40-48). In addition, specific passages in the Songs sometimes resemble other works from the 
same period, suggesting either direct influence or dependence on a common source of tradition. 
For instance, Song V concludes with a passage expressing a theological stance of predestination 
(Mas i 1-6 // 4Q402 4 11-15), akin to the Treatise of the Two Spirits (cf. 1QS iii 13—iv 26). 

While individual themes and passages of the Songs often can be profitably compared to other 
Second Temple texts, this composition remains unique in key respects. Descriptions of the 
heavenly temple, for instance, can be traced in other works from antiquity (e.g. Exod 24—40; Rev 
8:1—6; Davila 2002; cf. Boustan 2004), but there is no complete parallel for the extensive, poetic, 
and richly symbolic degree to which this image is elaborated in the Songs. The poetic artistry of 
the Songs also stands out (Nitzan 1994) in its attempt to exhaust expressive modes inherited from 
biblical literature and to explore new literary grounds. For instance, the Cycle of Summons in 
Song VII shares formal features with the traditional genre of biblical hymns, but extends them to 
a multi-strophic poem that is more ambitious and structurally sophisticated than any other known 
specimen of biblical or contemporaneous hymnody. It is also exceptional in its pervasive use of 
rhetorical devices, such as repeated keywords and alliteration, as well as for its delineation of 
strophic boundaries and tendency to embellish the stylistic texture of the poem (Mizrahi 201 5a). 


Critical Issues. Date. The oldest copy of the Songs is 4Q400, dated paleographically to ca. 75—50 


BCE, demonstrating that it was in existence by the early 1* century ce. The composition contains 
no clear allusions to dateable historical events or figures, and its depiction of the heavenly temple 
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owes more to literary dependence on biblical descriptions of the tabernacle and the First Temple 
than to an actual plan of the Second Temple in any phase of its existence. The language of the 
Songs is essentially Qumran HEBREW, as known especially from the sectarian works found in 
Qumran; its general chronological timeframe is thus the Greco-Roman period. 

Provenance. Whether the work originates in sectarian circles has been much discussed in 
scholarship; the view taken ultimately depends on one’s understanding of the notion of “sectarianism” 
and the sociological construal of the Qumran community—aspects that should not be oversimplified 
(Newsom 1990). To be sure, it exhibits numerous affinities to works traditionally classified as 
“sectarian” (e.g. the WAR ScroLL, Hodayot, Damascus DocuMENT, the Rule of the Community). But 
literary-historical analysis of the compositional histories of these works and the complex 
interrelationship between them suggest that they cannot be ascribed or traced to a single, clearly 
defined group. Historical sources demonstrate that Jewish society of the late Second Temple period 
was highly factious. Many distinctions of crucial importance to contemporaries are no longer clear 
to later readers. The schismatic nature of Jewish society of the time may be indirectly reflected in 
the Songs, for instance, in its conception of the senior angelic priests as a distinct elite group, 
defined by terms that connote the strict observance of purity laws (Mizrahi 2015b). Several groups 
during this period, however, shared such concerns, so that it is difficult to infer a particular affiliation. 

While it is difficult to pinpoint the precise provenance of the Songs, this composition was 
evidently cherished among—and liturgically performed by—members of the Qumran community. 
The Songs would have profoundly resonated among adherents of the religious worldview(s) 
expressed in sectarian literature as well as other, apocalyptically and inspired works of the late 
Second Temple period (Dimant 1996). 

Language and interpretation. It is difficult to infer from the fragmentary evidence the connection 
in the Songs between diverse themes and individual songs. Moreover, the work displays a peculiar 
and often perplexing syntax, which renders the interpretation of many passages tentative at best. It 
is occasionally unclear how to break its text into clauses, or how to make syntactic sense of long 
chains of nominal, often synonymous expressions, which sometimes give the impression of mere 
verbosity. It is not impossible that such a repetitive style served as a meditative or trance-inducing 
technique, but such a conclusion should be balanced by further close reading and linguistic analysis. 


Influence. Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice was unknown from Jewish or Christian traditions 
prior to the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, but the sheer number of copies of the Songs 
testifies to its relative popularity in antiquity, at least among the circles responsible for depositing 
the scrolls in the Qumran caves. Moreover, one copy was also unearthed at Masada, suggesting 
that the work circulated beyond Qumran, at least during the 1* century cE. 

The lexical and phraseological similarities between the Songs and other compositions among 
the Dead Sea Scrolls do not allow one to determine whether the latter attest any direct knowledge 
of the Songs as a discrete literary work. The most plausible case of allusion to the Songs may be 
found in 4Q286 (frag. 1 ii), a copy of the sectarian work of Blessings. It describes the divine 
chariots (in the plural), employing a language reminiscent of the Songs, though the text nowhere 
quotes any known passage of the Songs. 

There is no evidence for the continued use of—or even awareness of—the Songs beyond the 
1* century ce. Nevertheless, some features of the Songs are comparable to what one finds in later 
corpora of Jewish and Christian writings. For instance, certain aspects of the language of the 
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work and its poetic structuring (especially the complex strophic constructions of Song VI) find 
intriguing parallels in Piyyut, a form of Jewish liturgical poetry that developed in Byzantine 
Palestine (van Bekkum 2008; Mizrahi 2013). Also noteworthy is the prayer known as Qedushah 
(lit. “holiness”), which highlights a mystical-like correspondence between human and angelic 
praise of God on the Sabbath (Chazon 2003). 

Other aspects of the Songs may be compared to corpora of ancient mystical writings, such as 
Jewish Hekhalot literature, which comprises a variety of works, generally stemming from the 
5/6" through 10" centuries ce. There are also parallels in the Christian works of Pseudo- 
Dionysius the Areopagite (6" cent. ce). No literary dependence of these corpora on the Songs can 
be demonstrated, but they do exhibit many typological similarities on a number of levels, 
suggesting that both Jewish and Christian mystical traditions have some roots that go deep into 
Second Temple Judaism (Alexander 2010). 
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Talmud, Babylonian 


Introduction. The Babylonian Talmud or Bavli is the great compilation of rabbinic traditions 
from the Sasanian Persian Empire dating from the 2"! through the 7" centuries ce. Though 
primarily a book of law or legal discussions (halakah), the Bavli also contains a considerable 
amount of lore or non-legal material (aggadah), including narratives, biblical exegesis (MIDRASH), 
liturgy, apothegms, astrology, magic, folklore, dream-interpretations, and other literary genres. 
For this reason the Bavli can also be characterized as an anthology or encyclopedia of Babylonian 
rabbinic tradition. 

The Bavli is structured as a commentary to the MIsHNAH, and divided into the same tractates, 
though it was composed and organized around only 37 of the Mishnah’s 63 tractates (Strack- 
Stemberger and Bockmuel 1996: 191-94). The date of the Bavli’s redaction and the identity of 
its editors or redactors have long been contested. Contemporary scholarship attributes the 
redactional process to a group of anonymous sages, also known as “Stammaim” (from the 
Hebrew word for “anonymous,” setam), who flourished in the 6" and 7" centuries ce. They 
gathered, organized, commented upon, and reworked the traditions of their predecessors, the 
sages named in the Talmud, known as Amoraim (“Speakers”), who lived between 200 and 500 
CE, forming larger literary units (sugyot) and then assembling these literary units into tractates 
(Halivni 2013: 4-62). As part of the rabbinic “oral Torah,” talmudic traditions were transmitted 
and even redacted orally, and according to best available knowledge the Talmud was written 
down only in the 9" century ce. These issues regarding the Bavli are treated in a number of 
comprehensive and detailed discussions (Goodblatt 1981; Goldberg 1987; Strack-Stemberger 
and Bockmuehl 1996; Fonrobert and Jaffee 2007; Halivni 2013). 

The standard editions of the Talmud available today are based on the Vilna printing of 1880— 
1886. There is no comprehensive critical edition, though critical texts with commentaries to 
individual chapters of various tractates have been produced. The text of this standard edition is 
unreliable for scholarly purposes, due to corruptions, accretions, and censoring, such that earlier 
printings and the talmudic manuscripts themselves should always be consulted in serious studies. 
Almost all manuscripts now have been transcribed and digitized and can be accessed online (as, 
e.g., through the Friedberg Geniza Project and the Saul Lieberman Institute of Talmudic 
Research). The most reliable English translation is that of Epstein produced in 1935-1948, while 
further useful translations of all or part have been published by Neusner (1984-1994), Steinsaltz 
(beginning 2012), Schottenstein (1990-2015), and the online Artscroll Digital Library (including 
Modern Hebrew and French translations). 
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The Talmud’s primary language is Jewish Babylonian Aramaic, although it contains numerous 
HEBREW sources and hundreds of transliterated words of GREEK, Latin, and middle-Persian 
provenance. 


Narrative Traditions (Aggadah). The Babylonian Talmud contains hundreds of historiographic 
traditions relating to the Second Temple period. The vast majority of these are brief biographical 
anecdotes about rabbis who lived prior to the destruction of the JERUSALEM TEMPLE, though some 
of the stories feature members of the HASMONEAN DYNASTY, priests, and ROMAN EMPERORS, with 
others involving groups such as SADDUCEES and SAMARITANS. The most comprehensive collection 
of these traditions is that of Neusner (1971). 

Most of these traditions cannot be relied on for historical purposes and should be understood 
rather as a type of didactic fiction. Storytellers throughout the centuries retold the traditions they 
received in light of later concerns and for their own educative purposes. Many of the stories 
include miracles and other supernatural phenomena. The editors of the Babylonian Talmud 
subjected almost all of the sources they received to an intense and heavy-handed redaction, 
reworking and integrating them into larger units of talmudic discourse (e.g. Neusner 1965— 
1970). In this vein, such reworking would have changed the versions they received. Comparison 
of parallel versions of sources found in the Babylonian Talmud with those in the JERUSALEM 
TALMUD or in Palestinian rabbinic compilations shows that the versions of the Bavli are almost 
always later and more literarily developed. To the extent that rabbinic traditions contain any 
reliable historical information of earlier eras, it should be sought in the earlier parallel versions, 
and not in those of the Bavli, while the problem remains whether the earlier rabbinic stories in 
the Mishnah and the other rabbinic compilations can themselves be used for historical purposes. 
Even when a tradition is found exclusively in the Bavli such that comparative analysis is not 
possible, one should suspect that it was changed over the centuries of transmission and redaction, 
and therefore colored by later, Babylonian rabbinic concerns (Rubenstein 1999). 

Some of these stories are later adaptations of traditions found in JosepHus, though perhaps 
having reached the Bavli storytellers not directly from Josephus’ writings but from popular oral 
legends that ultimately derived from Josephus. For example, the Bavli relates that Rabbi YOHANAN 
B. ZAKKAI abandoned Jerusalem when it was besieged by the Romans, made his way to Vespasian, 
and hailed the general as emperor. This story is clearly a “rabbinized” version of Josephus’ account 
of his own encounter with Vespasian (Josephus, J. W. 3.399403). It is characteristic of the stories 
of the Bavli, which generally replace non-rabbi protagonists with rabbis and depict the rabbis 
anachronistically as the leaders of the Jewish people throughout the Second Temple period. 

Thus the narrative traditions relating to the Second Temple period in the Bavli represent a 
later, rabbinic historiography. They express the collective memory of the Babylonian rabbis 
many centuries later, and for the most part provide little reliable information about the Second 
Temple period itself. 


Legal Traditions (Halakah). The Bavli contains a great many legal traditions attributed to sages 
who lived in the Second Temple period, as well as traditions attributed to discrete groups or schools, 
including the PHARISEES, Sadducees, and the Houses of HILLEL and SHAMMal (e.g. Schiffman 1997; 
Shemesh 2009). Other sources make general assertions regarding laws, rituals, and practices of 
Temple times. Legal traditions tend to be more reliable than narrative traditions in that greater 
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efforts were made to preserve the ipsissima verba of those who speak in the texts. Nevertheless, 
the same fundamental problems of transmission and reworking noted above also apply to legal 
traditions. Thus the Babylonian versions of legal traditions tend to differ from more original 
versions found in earlier rabbinic texts. Some traditions were attributed pseudepigraphically to 
earlier sages of the Second Temple period to grant them more authority. Among many examples, it 
suffices to note two that are concerned with the return of lost objects during Temple times: 


(1) Our Rabbis taught: In former times, whoever found a lost object would proclaim it for 
three pilgrimage festivals, and after the final festival for seven days. After the Temple was 
destroyed it was enacted that they proclaim in synagogues and houses of study. 

(2) Our Rabbis taught: A “Stone of Claims” (others translate: “Stone of Strayers”) was located 
in Jerusalem. Whoever lost something would go there, and whoever found something 
would go there. This one (who found it) would stand and proclaim (what he found), and 
that one (who lost it) would supply its identifying signs and take it (b. Baba Metsia 28b). 


These traditions are not attested elsewhere. They ostensibly provide valuable information 
concerning practices in Jerusalem during the time of the Second Temple (Gilat 1984) and 
regarding the historical geography of Jerusalem (to the extent that the location of the “Stone of 
Claims” can be identified). However, whether these traditions are historically accurate or simply 
imaginative retrojections of a later practice to Temple times is hard to determine. 

Some legal traditions of the Bavli attributed to sages and groups of the Second Temple period 
parallel legal rulings found in the DEAD SEA SCROLLS or in APOcRYPHA, PSEUDEPIGRAPHA, and other 
early Jewish writings, or correspond to the polemical denunciations of incorrect law found in 
these texts. In such cases one has greater confidence that the Talmud accurately preserves a 
tradition from the Second Temple period. Scholars have often employed talmudic traditions to 
provide general context and other legal possibilities for understanding laws in Second Temple 
texts, even if the talmudic traditions cannot be dated with certainty. 


Megillat Ta‘anit (The Scroll of Fasting) and Its “Scholion.” Some twelve traditions from and 
relating to Meciar Taanit are scattered throughout the Bavli. Megillat Ta‘anit is an Aramaic 
text from the Second Temple period containing a list of 35 days on which fasting was prohibited, 
with extremely brief references to the joyous event that occurred on that day (Noam 2006). 
The scholion, composed in Hebrew at a later time, and extant in two distinct versions, offers 
lengthier historical accounts of these events. Some of the explanations of the scholion appear to 
be historically accurate, while others are patently fictional. Although through Megillat Ta ‘anit 
the Bavli preserves information about the Second Temple period, its versions frequently differ 
from manuscripts of the work itself, so that tradition in the Bavli reflects the reworking of later 
transmitters and editors. Hence these talmudic traditions should only be used with caution in 
order to elucidate the history of the Second Temple period. 


Conclusion. In sum, the vast size of the Bavli and the hundreds of earlier sources it transmitted 
therein make it a valuable resource for the study of the Second Temple period. Indeed, for reasons 
that are not entirely clear, the Bavli contains more stories about the Second Temple period than 
the Jerusalem Talmud and other rabbinic compilations from the land of Israel. However, for 
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the most part the Talmud offers much later and “rabbinized” versions of the laws, events, and 
institutions of the Temple era. The late and intensive editing process of the Bavli demands that 
each source be evaluated individually before reconstructing with any confidence the history and 
traditions of the Second Temple period. 
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RELATED ENTRIES: Josephus, Writings of; Megillat Ta‘ anit (The Scroll of Fasting); Pseudepigraphy; Revolt, 
First Jewish; Sages; Tosefta. 


Talmud, Jerusalem 


Content. The Jerusalem or Palestinian Talmud, also called Yerushalmi, is the Palestinian 
commentary (gemarah, “completion” or “traditional teaching”) on the major part of the MIsHNAH, 
i.e. the first four of the six orders (except Pirge ’Abot) and the first part of tractate Niddah of 
the sixth order (cf. Hengel, Schafer, and Riiger 1975-2011; Neusner 1982-1994; Guggenheimer 
2000-2015). Although structured as a “commentary,” it contains much more: It also includes 
diverse haggadic materials, stories about rabbis, anecdotes about ROMAN EMPERORS and officials, 
and biblical expositions. The fifth order (QodaSim) on sacrifices was left without commentary 
because without the JERUSALEM TEMPLE it was no longer relevant. The same can be said of the sixth 
(Teharot) on laws of ritual purity: to a large extent, they had to be observed only when entering 
the Temple or when touching consecrated food such as parts of sacrifices and terumot (“heave 
offerings”—corn, wine, oil), which had to be given to priests and had to be consumed in a state 
of purity. Without the Temple many rituals of purification became impossible. Only the laws of 
Niddah (menstrual purity), which served as a basis for family purity, were still widely observed. 
Many of these laws are also found scattered throughout the first four orders and were thus also 
studied to a certain extent. The alternative explanation that originally there was a commentary 
on these orders, but that it was lost in the course of textual transmission, has been abandoned, 
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especially as no traces of them were ever found either in medieval quotations or in fragments of 
the Genizah in Cairo. 


Date and Provenance. The Palestinian origin of the work is evident from place names 
mentioned as the sites of rabbinic centers and of most episodes, the concentration on Roman 
rule and administration, and from the great majority of the rabbis quoted in the text, all of them 
known for their Palestinian origin. As to Babylonian rabbis, who become protagonists of stories 
or personal encounters, they are explicitly said to have “come up” to PALESTINE permanently 
or for shorter periods of study; Babylonian traditions mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud may 
have been brought there by them. The language of the work is a mixture of Amoraic HEBREW and 
Palestinian ARAMAIC with a large number of Greek and Latin loanwords. 

The latest rabbis mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud are fifth-generation Amoraim, notably 
R. Mana II bar Yona and R. Yose bar Abin, who were active in the latter half of the 4" century. 
The last identifiable historical event noted is the unrest under Gallus ca. 351 cE; j. Nedarim 3.2, 
37d even mentions Julian’s Persian campaign of 363, but this remains uncertain since the parallel 
j. Sebu ‘ot 2.9, 34 names Diocletian. The time of redaction can thus be set in the late 4" or in the 
early 5* century. The earlier date is the earliest possible in view of the names of the rabbis and 
the historical persons mentioned. Those who prefer the later date frequently connect the work 
with the end of the Jewish patriarchate before 429, as documented in the Theodosian Code 
16:8:29 (cf. discussion by Neusner 1983: 14—15; Heszer 1998). This serious intervention in the 
organization of Palestinian Judaism may have deprived the rabbis of important material support 
and thus sped up the completion of their central collective work. The “unfinished” appearance of 
the Talmud—not only the missing two orders of the Mishnah, but many contradictions within the 
Talmud and the frequent repetition of long passages in different tractates—may be due to the 
hasty collection of blocks of material without a real final redaction. Unclear, however, is why the 
rabbis did not resume the enterprise once the situation had passed; the 5“ and 6" centuries were, 
after all, a period in which midrash and piyyut flourished. Many authors have therefore abandoned 
the once popular “theory of catastrophe” without giving up the 5"-century date of redaction. 

Another problem concerns the first part of order Neziqin, the three Bavot-tractates (the 
“Gates” into which the opening tractate of this order was subdivided). The different and very 
terse style of these tractates on civil law, the higher frequency of Greek and Latin loanwords, and 
the prominence of rabbis known to have lived in Caesarea led Lieberman (1968) to the assumption 
that, different from the rest of the Jerusalem Talmud (which was redacted in Tiberias, the seat of 
the Patriarch and the main center of the rabbis in the early 5" cent.), the three Bavot were redacted 
a few decades earlier in Caesarea for the use of Jewish lawyers in the provincial capital. Other 
scholars, such as Sussmann, consider the differences between the Bavot and the rest of the 
Yerushalmi to be only relative and place the redaction of the whole Talmud in Tiberias in the 
370s (Sussmann 1990). Some deny the very existence of a real “redaction” of the Yerushalmi and 
consider it rather as an unfinished collection of traditional materials. Some of the phenomena in 
the work may be due to the hazards of transmission. If not measured by modern criteria, the 
Jerusalem Talmud certainly shows signs of a real and systematic redaction. 

As a commentary on the Mishnah, the Jerusalem Talmud is quite different from Second 
Temple texts, although it has a number of literary forms in common with them—sayings such as 
parables, proverbs, wisdom sayings, and narratives as pronouncement stories, miracle stories or 
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biographical stories, and so on. More important are traditions from the Second Temple period 
contained in the Yerushalmi. Several texts about high priests have parallels in Josephus; e.g. 
traditions about the succession of Shimon the Righteous, the quarrel between his sons, and the 
subsequent foundation of the rival temple in Ecypt (Leontopolis: j. Yoma 6.3,43c-d; cf. Josephus, 
J. W., 7.420-436); the high priest Joseph ben Elem who was replaced before Yom Kippur 
(j. Yoma 1.1,38d; cf. Josephus, Ant. 17.165—166); or the conversion of the royal family from 
ADIABENE and their gifts to the Temple of Jerusalem (j. Yoma 1.8,41a; Ant. 20.53,96). Other 
parallels with JosepHus concern the history of the religious parties in the Second Temple period. 
Qumran texts such as 4QMMT can also illustrate religious disputes about purity regulations 
between these parties (Schiffman 2008: 124-26, 145-46), known also from the Yerushalmi. The 
only mention of the Maccabees in the Yerushalmi occurs in the explanation of the Nicanor day 
(j. Ta‘an. 2:13,66a; cf. 2 Mace 14-15; Ant. 12.406—-412). The rabbis certainly had no direct 
knowledge of Josephus’ writings or of the books of the Maccabees; some traditions may have 
been handed on in priestly families, others may have become known to the rabbis only later on 
through contacts with Christians. Each case has to be judged on its own; a comprehensive study 
of the parallels has been achieved only recently (Noam 2018). 
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GÜNTER STEMBERGER 


RELATED ENTRIES: Cairo Geniza; Festivals and Holy Days; Holiness; Purification and Purity; Sacrifices and 
Offerings; Sages; Talmud, Babylonian; Tosefta. 


Tanhumim (4Q176) 


Introduction. 4Q176 or 4QTanhumim is a QuMRAN manuscript from Cave 4, originally published 
by J. Allegro (1968: 60-67). The title tanhumim (“consolations”) is taken from 4Q176 1-2 i 4, 
8-11.13. The text, which appears to be a liturgical composition including extensive quotations 
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from Second Isaiah, survives in a single manuscript consisting of some 50 fragments—Allegro 
had identified 54 fragments, but 4Q176 19-21 (now 4Q176a) probably belong to a HEBREW copy 
of Jubilees, while the identification of a couple of other fragments remains uncertain. Two scribal 
hands are present in 4Q176; the first is found only in the first column, the second in the rest of 
the manuscript. Both hands belong to the Hasmonean “semiformal” tradition with a number of 
“semicursive” and cursive elements, so that the script can be dated to the first half or possibly the 
middle of the 1* century BCE. 

The two largest fragments (1—2) preserve substantial remains of two consecutive columns; a 
large portion of a third column is present on fragment 10; and a fourth and a fifth column can be 
tentatively reconstructed from smaller fragments. Allegro’s publication of 4Q176 did not attempt 
to reconstruct the original scroll apart from the combination of fragments 1-2 into two consecutive 
columns. More extensive material reconstruction was undertaken subsequently by J. Strugnell 
(1970) and C. D. Stanley (1991-1992). 4Q176 has been re-edited by Garcia Martinez and 
Tigchelaar (1998—1999) and by Lichtenberger (2002). 


Content and Genre. 4Q176 is a liturgical composition. At least two entire columns consist 
of passages from Isaiah chapters 43, 44, 49, 51, 52, and 54. These quotations are framed by 
non-biblical liturgical passages in which a collective “we” (a congregation) addresses God in a 
lament-like style. The main themes include the desolate state of the priests, the sanctuary, and 
the holy city, and, on the other hand, the “great glory” which is said to be “written” (presumably 
in the scriptural passages quoted). The chain of quotations is explicitly introduced with the 
words: “And from the Book oF Isaran consolations...” (4Q176 1-2 i 4). The text also includes 
a quotation from (or allusion to) Zechariah 13:9 and an extensive non-scriptural section, which 
speaks of God’s CREATION and his governing of the destinies of men, and of his justice to the 
obedient as well to as the ungodly. Common to the parts of 4Q176 that are not in the Hebrew 
Bible is the use of liturgical language, which expresses the lamenting and appealing voice of the 
congregation. In the passage on creation and JUDGMENT (the reconstructed col. v), the text takes 
on a more theoretical or “treatise-like” style, speaking of God in the third person and explaining 
the order of divine dispensations in a way similar to passages from Qumran WISDOM LITERATURE 
such as 4QINsTRUCTION (4Q415—418) or 4QWays of Righteousness (4Q420). The liturgical style, 
however, seems to control the composition as a whole (Hogenhaven 2007). 

4Q176, while closely and explicitly related to scriptural texts, and to Isaiah in particular, is not 
an “exegetical” document and so is not counted, for example, among the PESHARM of the DEAD SEA 
Scro ts. No interpretative additions, comments, or explanations to the Isaiah texts are offered, and 
no interpretative expressions or formulae occur in the non-scriptural passages. 4Q176 seems to be 
most closely related to 4QApocryphal Lamentations (4Q179), which preserves a similar description 
of the desolation and oppression of God’s people. The combination of the motifs of creation and 
of the divinely determined destinies of humanity resembles the Treatise on Two Spirits found in 
the RULE oF THE Community (1QS iii 13—iv 26). 4Q176 does not contain specific “Qumranic” 
terms or language, and there are no direct indications that the text originated within the Qumran 
community (Yahad), but it could very well at some point have been imported into the community 
and interpreted in the light of its theological ideas. The theme of the text seems to be the future 
transition from a state of humiliation for God’s righteous people to a new state in which God’s 
glory is revealed and judgment is passed on humankind (Hegenhaven 2011). 
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The quotations from Second Isaiah all occur in the commonly transmitted sequence within 
Isaiah. Thematically, the passages selected focus on God’s love and faithfulness and promises of 
a future RESTORATION; in addition, the passages seem to reflect the same notion of a “salvation 
history” (transition from punishment and affliction to glory) as the non-scriptural sections of 
4Q176. The textual tradition attested in the quotations bears affinity to the textual tradition 
behind the Isaran Scro tt (1 QIsa*) and the manuscript 4QIsa‘, against the more uniformly “proto- 
Masoretic” tradition attested by most Qumran Isaiah manuscripts. 
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JESPER HOGENHAVEN 


RELATED ENTRIES: Dead Sea Scrolls; Determinism; Eschatology; Palaeography, Hebrew and Aramaic; Rule 
of the Community (1QS+4QS +5QS). 


Targumim 


Genre. The term “targum” (pl. “targumim’”) is derived from the Semitic root DNN (trgm; Akk. 
turgumannu, “translator’) used in HEBREW in Ezra 4:7 to refer to translation of an ARAMAIC text 
into (presumably) Persian. While the later rabbinic use of the term includes references to the 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into Aramaic, the term may also refer in rabbinic literature 
to translation of writings in the Hebrew Bible into any language (including GREEK) as well as to 
explanation of a biblical passage. If this variety limits the extent to which rabbinic usage may 
serve to define “targum,” the association of particular translations with the rabbinic tradition and 
especially the distinctive character of these translations serve as a more useful means of classifying 
these texts (Flesher and Chilton 2011: 19-38). 

While the rabbinic targumim are perhaps best known for the often extensive interpretive 
material incorporated into them, more recent work on the targumim has clarified that their 
distinctiveness over against other ancient versions lies, in fact, in their free interpolation of such 
material (often at length) into a translation which scrupulously renders into Aramaic each element 
of the Hebrew in the order in which it appears. This seemingly paradoxical combination of 
interpolative freedom and translational literalness is reflected in the targumim in various ways 
with some (e.g. Ongelos) relatively sparing in their interpolation of material and others (esp. 
Targum Sheni to Esther or Canticles) so expansive and interpretive that while equivalents of the 
Hebrew elements never fail to be presented in their order, they do appear almost to dissolve into 
the expanded Aramaic translation. The targum’s distinctive combination of freedom and 
literalness serves to differentiate it from other Aramaic interpretations of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
including the Syriac PEsuiTTA (with the exception of Chronicles) and the so-called Samaritan 
“Targum,” which displays the literalness of the targumim but resolutely resists interpolating 
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material (esp. in its oldest manuscripts). Thus, as a rule, insofar as the targumim depart from the 
Hebrew textual traditions they translate, they do so by means of addition and substitution, rather 
than omission and transposition. This sui generis approach also differentiates the targumim from 
the Aramaic translational interpretations of the Second Temple period. For example, while 
1QapGen, like Targum Sheni to Esther, includes significant amounts of interpretive material, it 
fails to display the scrupulous formal literalism of the targumim and is happy to omit or transpose 
elements of the Hebrew in its Aramaic translation. That this latter tendency is also found in the 
QumRAN Aramaic versions of Job and Leviticus (11Q10, 4Q156, 4Q157) confirms their 
developmental distinctiveness from even those targumim which fail to include large interpretive 
interpolations (e.g. Ongelos), let alone those of a more expansive variety. 


Language. Just as the various targumim reflect a diversity of approaches to combining 
interpolative freedom with translational literalness, so too do they offer an array of witnesses to 
the history and evolution of the Aramaic language. 

Targum Ongelos to the Pentateuch and Targum Jonathan to the Prophets. While regional dialects 
began to emerge as Imperial Aramaic’s influence waned in the final centuries before the Common 
Era, certain aspects of the old standard were preserved in Jewish Literary Aramaic, in which the 
Qumran translations (see above) were composed along with other Aramaic literature. The Aramaic 
of Targum Ongelos and Targum Jonathan in contrast reflects elements found in both Eastern and 
Western dialects as they would later develop. While some maintain that these Western elements 
suggest the composition of Ongelos and Jonathan in PALEsTINE between 50 and 150 ce, others see in 
them the linguistic inheritance of Western immigrants to Babylonia, where these targumim are then 
assumed to have been written several centuries later. Finally, a recent very plausible suggestion 
argues instead that the language of Ongelos and Jonathan reflects a Central Aramaic dialect in use 
sometime before 200 ce. While it is widely agreed that Ongelos and Jonathan are, in linguistic terms, 
the earliest of the targumim and most see them as having been written prior to 200 ce (Flesher and 
Chilton 2011: 151-66, 199-228), linguistic evidence alone can hardly be pressed much beyond this. 

Other Targumim. In addition to the so-called official targumim above, other pentateuchal 
targumim of a more clearly Palestinian provenance are also known, including Targum Neofiti, the 
Fragmentary Targum, the Targum Fragments from the Cairo Geniza, and Targum Pseudo-Jonathan. 
Of these, all but the last are written in so-called Jewish Palestinian (or Galilean) Aramaic, a dialect 
which emerged no earlier than the late 2™ or early 3" century and is attested in inscriptions in 
Northern Palestine and in local rabbinic literature of the period. Scholarly analysis of the language of 
Pseudo-Jonathan (so-called because of its erroneous association with Tg. Jon.) has classified it as 
Late Jewish Literary Aramaic—a mixture of elements from a variety of dialects—which cannot date 
before the 4" century and may well be considerably later (Flesher and Chilton 2011: 158-66). Apart 
from Targum Proverbs—which seems to be related to the Syriac Peshitta of that book—and Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Daniel which lack targumim altogether, the targumim to the Writings are similarly 
composed in Late Jewish Literary Aramaic and are of a similar vintage or, in some cases, later. 

The mixed nature of much of the Aramaic in which the targumim are written complicates 
efforts to provide a clear picture of their linguistic evolution, but it will be clear from the above 
that most of the targumim received their final form after the Second Temple period. Moreover, if 
the earliest among them, Onqelos and Jonathan, were written during this era, it was at the very 
end of the period. 
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Interpretation. While the particular interpretive interests of the targumim do vary, the following 
examples drawn from the Targum of Job offer a fairly representative flavor of its general character 
(Mangan, Healey, and Knobel 1991). In many cases, substitutions and interpolations arise from 
Targum Job’s explication of the often-difficult text of Job—with its rare references to Israel’s 
sacred history—in light of traditions gleaned from elsewhere in the Hebrew scriptures and the 
ancient Jewish traditions which received them. Given the later association of Job with the period 
of the patriarchs, it is not surprising that Targum Job references especially Abraham, but also 
Isaac and Jacob (see, e.g. 3:19, 4:7). By contrast, the generation of the flood is invoked repeatedly 
as a cipher for wickedness (4:8, 6:17, 24:2) while Jacob’s daughter Dinah is associated with Job’s 
recalcitrant wife (2:9; cf. also b. B. Bat. 15a) and Esau (4:10), Ishmael (4:10, 11; 12:6), and Lot 
(4:11 and 14:18) are mentioned in association with waywardness. Exemplars of ungodliness from 
beyond the patriarchal narratives are also reflected in the translation, including Balaam (5:21), 
Sihon and Og (5:22), the Canaanites (5:23), the eponymous Edom (4:10) and Amalek (5:20), and 
Pharaoh and the Egyptians (5:12, 7:12). Targum Job’s interest in angelic beings—first visible 
in 1:6 where “sons of God” becomes “sons of angels”—leads to the introduction of Michael, 
Gabriel (in 25:2), and Sammael (28:7) as well as unnamed others both at birth (3:3) and death 
(18:13, 28:22). Whereas the Hebrew of Job refers largely to Sheol, Targum Job introduces the 
notion of the world/life to come (e.g. 5:4, 15:21), referencing the prospect of RESURRECTION (e.g. 
11:17, 14:14) as well as Gehenna, with its fuller association of punitive JUDGMENT (e.g. 2:11, 3:17, 
etc.). So too, Targum Job’s interest in the ultimate fate of the righteous and the wicked encourages 
an eschatological elaboration of a decisive judgment to come (see 1:6, 21, 10:16). Yet, unlike the 
Hebrew of Job, the Targum insists that one’s fate in such a time of judgment depends on one’s 
faithful keeping and study of Torah (cf. 3:17, 5:7, 11:8, 22:22, 24:13, 30:4, 36:33, 37:21). 

Along with Targum Job’s reverence for Torah, it sometimes appears reticent to represent God 
anthropomorphically, with “blow” being added to (1:11; 2:5; 12:9) or replacing the divine “hand” 
(19:21, 30:24) and “Shekinah” substituted for the divine “face” (13:24). Nevertheless, such a practice 
is far from consistent, with the divine “lips” (11:5), “nostrils” (4:9), “heart” (36:5), and even “hand” 
sometimes retained in Targum Job’s translation. Indeed, while the divine “breath” is replaced with 
Aramaic “Memra” (e.g. 4:9, 32:8, 33:4, 37:10), the extensive use of the latter in Targum Job may 
reflect an evolutionary development, with its initial pronominal usage for humans (e.g. 7:8, 19:18) 
being eventually extended to include God himself (e.g. 1:10,11, etc.) before being used as a divine 
title (e.g. 1:21, 2:9) and eventually replacing some anthropomorphic terms in relation to the deity. 

Unsurprisingly, the rich interpretive trove of the Targumim offers abundant resonances with 
both the halakic and haggadic literature of rabbinic Judaism (including the Talmudim and the 
midrashim), even if the difficulty of dating both sets of texts makes it difficult to determine 
whether one has influenced the other or both have drawn upon shared traditions inherited from 
the Judaisms of the Second Temple period. These difficulties become more acute and the 
resonances more difficult to discern when one considers the relationship between the targumim 
and the literature of this earlier period. 


Targumim and the Second Temple Period. While earlier suggestions of a 1*-century date for 
the Palestinian Targumim offered considerable encouragement to scholars to explicate the New 
Testament in light of the targumim, such attempts to demonstrate the targumic “influence” on 
the New Testament have been complicated by linguistic analysis which suggests a much later 
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date for these Palestinian targumim in their current form (see above). Despite this, it has been 
suggested that, for instance, Jesus’ otherwise unparalleled encouragement in Luke 6:36 to “be 
merciful, just as your Father is merciful” is resonant with “since our Father in heaven is merciful, 
so should you be merciful on the earth” found in Pseudo-Jonathan’s interpolation at Leviticus 
22:28 (Chilton and Flesh: 386-388). This type of “common wording” is for some the first and 
strongest of four types of analogies between the targumim and the New Testament; the other 
types include comparable interpretations without shared wording, common theological concepts 
such as “the KINGDOM oF Gop” (Tg. Isa. 31:4), and finally common themes more broadly. While 
the example from Leviticus/Luke is striking, the presumption that this reflects the influence of 
the targumic tradition on Jesus and his followers is problematic for a variety of related reasons. 
Given Pseudo-Jonathan’s late date in its current form, if this tradition was circulating in GALILEE 
in the 1* century, it must have done so in a much earlier (and now lost) form of the Palestinian 
Targum. Moreover, while it is clear that the targumim were eventually read in the synagogue 
alongside the Hebrew text within the rabbinic tradition, Pseudo-Jonathan never appears to have 
been employed in this way, nor is it clear whether any targumim were used in this way in the 1* 
century. Some insist on a 1“-century date for the composition of a proto-version of Ongelos, 
with others remaining unconvinced. Similarly, while it has been argued that Isaiah and the rest 
of Targum Jonathan offer evidence of its initial composition between 70 and 135 ce, it may only 
have emerged in its earliest form by the end of the 2™ century (Smelik 1995: 41-75). 

In addition to resonances with the New Testament, some scholars have marshaled other 
evidence for the targumim’s inclusion of early Jewish exegesis. For example, it has been 
suggested that Ps-Jonathan’s reading of the “sons of God” and “Nephilim” (Gen 6: 1-4) as angelic 
beings reflects the exegesis found in Second Temple period traditions (cf. 1 Enoch) and contrasts 
with their interpretation as mere mortals in later texts (Ber. R. 26:5, 2). While this is not 
impossible, it is difficult to be certain that Pseudo-Jonathan is not dependent here instead on the 
reemergence of this interpretive tradition in a 3"-century text like Pirqe de Rabbi Eliezer (22), 
whose non-authoritative status on the fringes of Judaism is a fair description of Pseudo-Jonathan’s 
own relationship to the rabbinic tradition. While efforts to discern resonances between the 
targumim and traditions of the Second Temple period continue, the cautiousness of recent 
conclusions (Legrand and Joosten 2014: 1—13) reflects the methodological challenges of 
discerning how and to what extent the traditions of this period were eventually incorporated into 
texts finally formed at a considerably later date. 
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Summary of Contents. The Temple Scroll (11QT*) is the longest and most complete of the 
manuscripts found among the DEAD SEA ScroL ts, 20 percent longer in size than the Great ISAIAH 
ScroLL (1QIsa*) from Cave 1 (Yadin 1983: I, 10). Found in Cave 11 in 1956, the text is closely 
related to, perhaps even a product of, the community that inhabited the Qumran site at the turn 
of the Common Era. Named from the subject matter of the first two-thirds of the manuscript, this 
document contains commands from God for the construction of a Jewish TEMPLE, JERUSALEM. 
The scroll is a reworking—or, rewriting—of large portions of Exodus—Deuteronomy, with other 
thematically related biblical texts woven in. 

The narrative setting for the text is Moses’ second ascent to the mountain to meet the Lord, as 
found in Exodus 34. Woven together with this are prohibitions against idolatry taken from 
Deuteronomy 7. In this text the Lord (though not explicitly named) speaks directly to Moses. The 
contents can be described under five headings, thought by some to contain previously independent 
works: 


(1) The Scroll begins with commands to build the sanctuary (cols. 111—xiii; Riska 2001) and 
the surrounding buildings and courtyards (cols. xxx—xlv; Riska 2007). This description 
of the sanctuary makes use of that found in 2 Chronicles 3 // 1 Kings 6, with some minor 
influence from Ezekiel. Greater attention is given to the fitting and furnishing of the interior 
of the sanctuary, which in this case is based on the commands for making the tabernacle 
(cf. Exod 25-27 // 36-38). In its description of the altar for the ‘olah offering, the narrative 
inserts commands for the calendar of offering and festivals related to the altar (see next 
section). In column xxx the structures around the sanctuary, the courtyards surrounding 
the sanctuary, and the “Temple city” are described. Notable here is the concentric square 
structure of three courts, with the sanctuary in the center: an inner court, with instructions 
for the cooking places for the priests; a middle court, restricted to healthy males; and an 
outer court with a portico for celebrants of the festivals. The middle and outer courts each 
contain twelve gates named for the sons of Israel. The description of the architecture might 
suggest that the text represents a proposal for a real Temple complex, but the dimensions 
of the outer court would encompass a much larger area covering, for example, the whole 
of today’s Old City of Jerusalem. Since the area would also include the Kidron Valley, the 
text seems to offer a more idealized vision. 

(2) After the description of the altar there follows an insertion of the festival calendar (cols. 
XXX—xxix) based on the Leviticus 23 festival list interwoven with that of Numbers 28-29. 
The calendar is based on a luni-solar reckoning of 30-day months. The most remarkable 
feature of this calendar is the addition of three further Pentecostal feasts not found in the 
Hebrew Bible. In addition to the Feast of New Grain described in Leviticus 23:15-21, 
new feasts of wine and of oil follow at 50-day intervals, followed 50 days later by a wood- 
offering festival for the collection of firewood for the altar for the coming year. In addition, 
the kinds and numbers of animals offered in the calendar differ from the pentateuchal 
accounts, suggesting developments in liturgical practice over the course of time. 

(3) Having conveyed directions for the construction of the Temple courts, the scroll turns to 
concerns for purity. Columns xliv—li draw on Leviticus 11—15 to discuss the maintenance of 
purity, first in the sanctuary, and then, by extension, in relation to the territory surrounding 
the Temple city (Figure 3.35). 
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Figure 3.35 11Q19 col. xliv (early 1* cent. cE). 


(4) The last section of the scroll starts with a miscellaneous collection of laws found in 
Deuteronomy 13—17, though in a mixed order (cols. li-lv). The end of the scroll (cols. 
li-lxvi) essentially consists of the biblical text of Deuteronomy 18-23, with pluses and 
minuses that resemble 4QREWoRKED PENTATEUCH (considered by its editors to be a biblical 
text) along with secondary engagement from parallel topics in Leviticus. The last columns 
are concerned with the sexual laws from Leviticus 18 and 20. 
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(5) Inthe midst of the above is a second expansion on the Law of the King of Deuteronomy 
17 (cols. Ivi-lix). This section emphasizes restrictions on the king’s authority even 
more forcefully than Deuteronomy (lvi 20-lix 21), including a warning that he will not 
take the people back to Egypt, not amass wealth, and not multiply wives to himself (lvi 
15-20). 


Similarities with Other Second Temple Texts. Insofar as the Temple Scroll is a prime example 
of “rewritten Bible” (see below), its text mostly resembles biblical texts, particularly those found 
among the Dead Sea Scrolls. The section adapted from Deuteronomy in columns li-lxvi exhibits 
the same range of variants found in those manuscripts. Another textually similar material from 
Qumran is known as 4QReworked Pentateuch (4Q364-367 and 158). 4Q365, for example, 
includes provisions for a wood offering at the end of the festival calendar of Leviticus 23, as 
in 11QT* xxili-xxiv. 4Q365a is considered by some to have belonged to the Temple Scroll 
(Yadin 1983: I, 386; cf. cols. xli-xlii and a query by Tov and White 1994: 319), as it contains 
dimensions for the Temple courts as in 11QT® xliv-li; the work, however, is more likely either a 
source for the Temple Scroll or a redactional, shorter version of the text (Tov and White 1994: 
328-29). 


Critical Issues. The Temple Scroll is only preserved among the Dead Sea Scrolls, and probably 
only from Cave 11. Two copies were found there, 11QT* (11Q19) being the longest surviving 
manuscript from the Dead Sea materials at just over 8 m, with a large portion of 66 columns 
intact. There are manuscript fragments that have been suggested as possible copies (11Q20 
[11QT*]); 11Q21 (11T*), 4Q365a (see above), and 4Q524, but the evidence is debated (Wise 
1990: 198; Garcia Martinez 2000). 

Given that the scroll is known only from the caves near Qumran (with Cave 4 very close to 
the settlement), its text can be considered to have some relation to the community that lived there. 
Paleographical analysis suggests that 11Q19 was copied in the last quarter of the 1* century BCE, 
making its composition earlier. Internal evidence suggests allusions to events in the Hasmonean 
period, and L. Schiffman (2008: 19-32, 487-504) has made a strong argument for the period of 
John Hyrcanus, that is, around 120 Bce. 

Y. Yadin (1985: 229; cf. Wise 1990: 200) argued that the author of the Temple Scroll was the 
Qumran community’s Teacher of Righteousness, though the relation to that community was later 
questioned (Swanson 1995: 239-41). Even so, the content indicates the scroll at least belonged 
to the wider movement of which the Qumran group was a part, i.e. the EssENEs (a prevailing view 
among scholarship). Schiffman (2008: xviii, 146) has long questioned this association by positing 
a Sadducean source instead, applying the term “Sadducean” in a broader sense than that familiar 
from the New Testament (cf. Mark 12:18 par. Matt 22:23, Luke 20:27; Acts 5:17; 23:6-8 and 
Josephus, J.W. 2.164—166; Ant. 13.173, 297-298; 18.16—17). A significant part of the argument 
in this regard is the similarity between emphases in 1 1QT* and those found in the halakic “letter” 
4QMMT, a text that contains conversation about differences between the author’s views and the 
Temple priestly practice. 

The significance of the manuscript extends beyond the setting of the text itself: it has been a 
primary source for understanding the nature of biblical interpretation during the Second Temple 
period. Swanson’s early study (1995) established the exegetical nature of the manuscript: the 
weaving together of various biblical sources may be considered interpretive in nature and 
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purpose. In a collection of programmatic essays, Schiffman (2008) has examined the halakah of 
the Scroll in comparison to modes of interpretation found in later rabbinic sources. 

At a macro-level, the Temple Scroll has been a key text in discussions on the nature of 
“rewritten Bible” (cf. White Crawford 2000; Levinson 2013; Najman 2003; Zahn 2011), 
alongside books such as Jubilees. Together with the latter, 11QT* also features in the burgeoning 
area of the study of the formation of the Bible and canon (see Carr 2011; von Weissenberg, 
Pakkala, and Marttila 2011). Whether the transmission of biblical text or the interpretation 
thereof, the Temple Scroll has provided grounds to rethink how sacred or “biblical” tradition in 
its early development may be understood. 
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Testimonia (4Q175) 


Summary of Contents. Testimonia is an anthology of passages preserved in one column of 
HEBREW text of a single leather manuscript. The compilation is taken from four authoritative 
documents, for which it offers very little interpretive material. The designation Testimonia was 
originally given to 4Q175 because it was considered to be analogous to scriptural proof texts that 
early Christians produced to demonstrate Jesus as the messiah. 

Each passage is presented as a separate paragraph, with the first three beginning at the 
right margin and the fourth indented. The first passage (lines 1—8) is part of God’s speech to 
Moses when the people are assembled at Sinai. In the Masoretic tradition this material is 
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found at Exodus 20:21b, Deuteronomy 5:28b—29, and 18:18—19. The compiler of Testimonia, 
however, used a textual tradition of Exodus in which these passages had been edited together. 
This tradition is reflected in 4Q158 (4QRP*) fragment 6 and in the later SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH 
(Tov 2013: 67-69). It announces the coming of an inspired prophet like Moses. The second 
passage (lines 9-13) is a quotation of Numbers 24:15-17, a text from the beginning of 
Balaam’s fourth oracle that predicts the coming of “a star from Jacob” and “a scepter from 
Israel,” interpreted as the coming of a priestly and a royal figure, respectively. The third 
passage (lines 14-20) is a quotation from Deuteronomy 33:8—11. Deuteronomy 33 is Moses’ 
blessing upon the children of Israel before his death. The passage in 4Q175 is the blessing of 
Levi, and emphasizes the Levites’ role as interpreters and teachers of the Torah. The fourth 
passage draws on a previously unknown document that develops stories about Joshua, here 
his curse on the rebuilder of the city (Josh 6:26). Copies of this document were subsequently 
discovered and variously titled APOcRYPHON OF JosHUA, Psalms of Joshua, or Deeds of Joshua 
(4Q378-379; 4Q522; 5Q9; Mas11). The quotation in 4Q175 is also extant on 4Q379 22 ii 
7-15, and the relationship between the two texts has been variously conceived (Eshel 2008: 
83-87; Katzin 2013: 200-36; Dimant 2014: 130-33). While the Apocryphon of Joshua is not 
itself a sectarian work, the other passages included suggest such a context for the origin of 
Testimonia. 


Comparison with Other Second Temple Texts. Scholarship on Testimonia relates it to several 
categories of other Second Temple texts. The first three passages in Testimonia provide interesting 
text-critical witnesses to the Torah in the 1* century Bce. While the idea of “canon” is anachronistic 
when studying this period, Testimonia’s quotation of a passage from the Apocryphon of Joshua 
alongside passages from the Torah reflects a breadth of authoritative texts in the QUMRAN 
Community and, more broadly, in Early Judaism. 

Tov, followed by Strawn (2007), suggests that Testimonia represents a type of excerpted text 
that serves “exegetical-ideological ... purposes” (Tov 2008: 29). Davies (2013: 214) argues that 
Testimonia, written on a single folded sheet, may have been “a set of notes for a talk.” 

The Torah passages cited in Testimonia are interpreted in Qumran sectarian texts as predictions 
of figures and events that either occurred during the time of the Community or were about to be 
fulfilled: Numbers 24:17—20 is interpreted in the Damascus Document (CD MS A vii 18-21) and 
the War ScrorL (1QM xi 5-7), and remains of a quotation and interpretation of Deuteronomy 
33:8-11 occur in Florilegium (4Q174 6-7). As an anthology and interpretation of disparate 
passages, Testimonia resembles the “thematic pesharim” at Qumran. In contrast to the 
“continuous” PESHARIM, which intersperse quotations and interpretations from the same document, 
thematic pesharim such as Florilegium (4Q174) and Melchizedek (11Q13) collect and interpret 
passages from different yet thematically related authoritative texts. The messianic expectations 
of Testimonia also relate it to other Qumran sectarian documents including the pesharim, the 
Rule of the Community (1QS, 4Q255—264), and the RULE OF THE CONGREGATION (1QSa; cf. more 
broadly Bowley 1999; Knibb 1999; Collins 2010). 

The early followers of Jesus engaged in contemporizing or eschatological interpretation of 
many of the same Torah passages. Jesus is portrayed as “a prophet like Moses” in Luke-Acts 
(Deut 18:15—16, 18-19 in Acts 3:18—26, cf. 7:37 and John 6:14). He is portrayed as “the root and 
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Figure 3.36 4Q175 lines 1-8 (late 2™ cent. BCE). 
Courtesy Israel Antiquities Authority (Photographer: Shai Halevi). 


offspring of David, the bright morning star” (Num 24:17 in Rev 22:16, cf. 2:28). And in Hebrews, 
Jesus is portrayed as a heavenly priest (Deut 33:8—11 in Heb 4:14-5:10; see Fitzmyer 1957 and 
1960-1961). 


Critical Issues. 4Q175 is written in a semiformal Hasmonean script that dates the manuscript 
to approximately 100-75 Bce (Cross 2002: 308; see Figure 3.36). Scholars identify the scribe 
with the one who copied the Cave 1 manuscript containing the RULE oF THE Community, Rule 
of the Congregation, and Blessing (1QS, 1QSa, 1QSb), with the scribe of 4Q53 (4QSam‘), and 
with some supralinear corrections in 1QIsa* (Allegro 1968: 58; Cross 2002: 308). Strugnell 
(1970) notes that the same hand may have copied 4Q441, 4Q443, and 4Q457b (see further 
Tigchelaar 2003). 4Q175 avoids the divine name, replacing the Tetragrammaton with four dots 
or Tetrapuncta (Tov 2004: 218-19, 263-65). Since the orthography, morphology, and the use of 
Tetrapuncta and dividing marks reflect sectarian scribal practices and the scribe copied at least 
one manuscript containing Qumran compositions (1QS, 1QSa, 1QSb), Testimonia is likely a 
Qumran compilation (Tov 2004: 261-73). 

While Testimonia does not explicitly interpret the passages quoted, the juxtaposition of the 
passages points to a Qumran sectarian contemporizing interpretation. Thus the text offers 
potential insights into the history and eschatological hopes of the Qumran Community. While a 
prophet, a priestly figure, and a royal figure are described in the first three testimonia, there is 
some debate as to whether all of them are future personages or whether either the prophetic figure 
in the first section or the Levitical priest in the third refers to the Righteous Teacher. The fourth 
testimonium has two major interpretive issues. The first issue concerns the identification of the 
cursed figure and his sons, who are probably Hasmoneans. The two leading candidates are Simon 
Maccabeus and his sons Judas and Mattathias (Cross 2000: 111—15) and Jonn Hyrcanus and his 
sons Antigonus and Aristobulus (Eshel 2008: 63—89; Berthelot 2009). The second issue concerns 
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the identity of the rebuilt city, whether it is Jericho (as in Josh 6; Cross 2002) or Jerusalem (Eshel 
2008: 69; see also Dimant 2014: 327-29). 
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Tobit, Book of 


Summary of Contents. The Book of Tobit tells a historically fictive tale of the (mis)adventures 
of diasporic life in the 7*-century Bce Assyrian EXILE. The parallel plot relates the stories of 
the family of Tobit, a Naphtalite whose acts of charity endanger his life and compromise his 
livelihood, and Raguel, a distant relative without a male heir whose estate and line are of 
uncertain future. The plots intersect and reach a mutually beneficial conclusion when Azariah, an 
angel in disguise, orchestrates a marriage between the sole offspring of each house, Tobias and 
Sarah, respectively. While the book is punctuated by themes and twists that make for entertaining 
reading—romance, demonic affliction, magic, social subversion, and political intrigue—the 
plot is infused with poignant messages about Jewish identity formation and fidelity to Israelite 
traditions in the face of adversity and cultural shifts. Though Tobit is guised as a story from 
the Assyrian exile, its message served as a timely reminder for Jewish readers in the 3"! and 2™ 
centuries BCE who contended with the pressures exerted on traditional Jewish life by their ever- 
changing cultural environments. While the compositional setting of the book has been widely 
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debated, regardless of its origins, Tobit’s tale was adaptable to diverse audiences in the Second 
Temple period. The book’s didactic quality strategically weaves together traditional materials 
with teachings on moral, religious, and political issues into an entertaining and edifying narrative 
that could conceivably serve the purpose of identity maintenance for Jewish groups across the 
spectrum, from diasporic communities to QUMRAN. 


Similarities to and Distinctions from Other Second Temple Texts. In many ways the book of 
Tobit is a repository of reception history of the HEBrew Scriptures in the Second Temple period. 
Phrasing, themes, and concepts from numerous biblical books have been detected in the narrative 
landscape and conceptual framework of Tobit, not least from Genesis, Deuteronomy, Judges, Job, 
and Psalms (Perrin 2014: 121-28). Tobit also reshapes material beyond the purview of Israelite 
tradition, as evidenced most clearly by the representation of Ahiqar as Tobit’s nephew in the 
Assyrian court of Esarhaddon (Tob 1:21-22). 

Tobit exhibits both close parallels to and notable contrasts with several ancient Jewish texts. The 
emphasis on the salvific value of charitable deeds perhaps indicates some shared ideological ground 
between Tobit and BEN Sıra (cf. Tob 4:10; 12:9 with Sir 3:30; 7:32-36; 35:4) (Fitzmyer 2003: 171; 
Fröhlich 2005: 68). This significant analogy, however, may be counterbalanced by notable tensions 
between the books. For example, Tobit’s rejection of physicians starkly contrasts Ben Sira’s lauding 
their profession and capabilities (cf. Tob 2:10 with Sir 38:1—15) (Collins 2005: 36; Chrysovergi 
2011). Additionally, varying views on women, particularly the concern for daughters, are evident in 
both works (e.g. cf. Tob 7:10-15 with Sir 42:9-11) (Collins 2005: 35-36). 

Tobit and the booklets in 1 Enoch exhibit an intriguing set of common theological fixtures 
(e.g. angelology, ESCHATOLOGY, wisdom strands, liturgical vocabulary, and appropriations of 
CREATION theology) (Nickelsburg 1988; Kiel 2012). For all its common qualities with the Enochic 
traditions, however, Tobit’s theological infrastructure includes some unmistakably traditional 
views inherited from Hebrew Scripture. For example, the predominantly Deuteronomic model of 
this-worldly blessing leaves little room for hope in RESURRECTION or afterlife (e.g. Tob 14:11—15) 
(Moore 2010: 33). 

In view of the suite of ancient Jewish Aramaic literature discovered at Qumran, Tobit now 
benefits from a new comparative context in the Second Temple period. The GENESIS APOCRYPHON 
bears close terminological and literary similarities to Tobit, particularly in the deployment of a 
shared type-scene between potential marriage partners (cf. Tob 6:18 to 1QapGen xx 8-9) 
(Machiela and Perrin 2014). Tobit also exhibits a number of thematic and ideological similarities 
to other Qumran Aramaic texts on topics such as endogamous marriage (cf. Tob 1:9; 3:15; 4:12— 
13; 6:12-13; 7:9-11 and 4QVisions of Amram? 1 8; 4QVisions of Amram" la i 4—8), ancestral 
instruction on religious observance (cf. Tob 1:3—9 and Aramaic Levi Document 50-51), and the 
expectation of an eschatological Jerusalem (cf. Tob 13:16-18 and New Jerusalem [11QNJ]) 
(Perrin 2015). In one detail revealed by the Qumran materials, the aforementioned pair of texts 
indicates the shared expectation of an eschatological city fabricated in part from gold-plated 
wood (4QpapTob® 18 8 [Tob 13:16]; 4QNJ* 2 ii 15). 

Tobit may also be compared to the larger Qumran collection for its continuities or tensions 
with developing halakic traditions. For example, references to priestly, Levitical, and 
miscellaneous offerings made at the JERUSALEM TEMPLE in Tobit 1:6-8 find analogies with texts 
such as 4QMMT over and against rulings in subsequent rabbinic halakah (Dimant 2009). 
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Critical Issues. The discovery of five fragmentary Aramaic copies (4Q196, 4Q196a, 4Q197— 
199) and a sole Hebrew copy (4Q200) of Tobit among the Qumran collection provided fresh 
data for questions of Tobit’s compositional background and status in Second Temple Judaism. 
The paleographical dates of these manuscripts in the range of 100 BcE—25 ce (Fitzmyer 1995: 
7,41, 57, 61, 63) provide a helpful terminus ante quem for the composition itself. While dates 
for an earliest possible composition have been suggested in the late Persian or early Hellenistic 
periods (Grabbe 2003: 737; Bauckham 2006: 155), the general range between 225 and 175 
BCE is suggested by the writer’s scriptural consciousness of Torah and prophetic traditions, 
the lack of mention (or interest) in issues related to the cultural clashes of the Antiochene 
crises (175—64 BcE) and MACCABEAN REVOLT (165 Bce), and the linguistic quality of the Semitic 
language Tobit fragments at Qumran (Fitzmyer 2003: 51-52). As such, a compositional date in 
the neighborhood of 200 sce is often deduced for the book of Tobit (Fröhlich 2005: 59; Otzen 
2002: 57). 

The bilingual Tobit fragments among the Deap Sea Scro ts also reignited the debate over 
the book’s original language. After preliminary study of these finds, Milik concluded that 
Aramaic was the most likely language of composition (1959: 31). This preliminary position was 
first challenged by Beyer who deduced that certain linguistic features and lexical items of the 
Cave 4 Tobit fragments indicated that Aramaic Tobit was in fact translated from a Hebrew 
original (Beyer 1984: 298-300; 1994: 134). Fitzmyer (1995) and Cook (1996) responded that 
the linguistic idiom of the Cave 4 Aramaic copies is not only commensurate with Aramaic of 
the mid-Second Temple period, but the alleged Hebrew terms present are better accounted for 
as Hebraisms in an Aramaic text. Many also emphasize that the complex linguistic situation in 
Second Temple period Judea and the fragmentary Qumran evidence allow only the tentative 
conclusion that the book of Tobit was known in both Aramaic and Hebrew from an early time 
(Schmitt 2001: 579; Collins 2005: 34; Macatangay 2011: 17). A related and yet unanswered 
question pertains to the nature of the Semitic language Vorlage of the early Greek translations 
of the book (Hallermayer 2008: 20-23). 


Reception History. The dialogue around Tobit’s reception among Jewish and Christian 
communities includes early translations, uses, references, and eventually canonical determinations 
regarding its authoritative status. The earliest loci of reception of the book of Tobit in the Second 
Temple period are the likely Hebrew translation of 4Q200 and the renderings in the Greek 
Scriptures. The Septuagint tradition retains the book of Tobit in at least two main versions of 
differing overall length and content in the minutiae, with the longer version reflecting the general 
form of the Qumran Tobit texts (Littman 2008: xx—xxii). Potential inklings of Tobit have been 
perceived in Luke-Acts (Docherty 2013) and Revelation (Skemp 2005). 
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Tohorot (4Q274, 276-277, 278) 


Description and Contents. Tohorot, or “Purities,” is a designation assigned to several Hebrew 
manuscripts of the DEAD Sea Scro.ts that address various purification laws found in the 
Pentateuch. Since all the manuscripts are copied in Herodian script, the Tohorot may be dated 
to at least the 1“ century Bce. The overall lack of distinction in these texts between scriptural 
quotations and their own innovations has suggested that the composition belongs to a “rewritten 
Bible” genre (Werman 2008: 86). Since 4Q274 1 13 contains a formula that introduces a scripture 
quotation, this text also has an exegetical component. 

4Q274 fragment 1 is concerned with laws of bodily discharges based on Leviticus 15. The 
text focuses on regulating the zab (21; a person with a discharge), menstruants, seminal emissions, 
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and possibly also the leper (Milgrom 1995: 61). The following fragments 2 and 3 of 4Q274 
describe restrictions of contact with the aforementioned impurities, with special attention to the 
transmission of impurity through fluids, as well as to rituals of purification. 

Though they do not overlap textually, 4Q276 (1 fragment) and 4Q277 (2 fragments) are both 
concerned with the red heifer purification ritual based on Numbers 19. The feminine verb in the 
one preserved fragment of 4Q278 (L4) implies that the text is concerned with laws regarding 
menstruants or WOMEN with irregular discharge. 


Relation to Other Texts. Although they do not exhibit any idiosyncratic sectarian language, 
the regulations in these texts have much in common with sectarian law. For example, the 
prohibition of an afflicted individual against coming into contact with “the purity” (4Q274 112) 
is understood in conjunction with the prohibitions surrounding “the purity of the Many” in the 
RULE OF THE Community (1QS vi 16-17, 25; vii 3). 4Q274 3 extends the sectarian prohibitions 
on fluids for consumption beyond merely prepared drink to any liquids exuding from fruit (cf. 
1QS vi 20, vii 20; Hempel 2012: 61). The association between impurity and sin, particularly 
sinful thoughts, appears in the Damascus DocuMENT (4Q266 6 1 15), and thus may explain 
the provision in Tohorot that the leper should pray and supplicate (4Q274 1 i 1; Feder 2009: 
151-52). The perception of impurity as EviL and its association with the dominion of BELIAL 
also links this text together with the sect’s theology (Baumgarten 1999: 87—88; Milgrom 1995: 
66-68). 

Biblical laws addressed in Tohorot are developed in other Second Temple writings as well. 
For instance, prohibitions for those defiled by semen emissions appear in the TEMPLE SCROLL 
(11QT*xlv 7-12), 4Q514 114 (cf. 4Q512 xi), and obscurely in 4Q284 1.8. The defilement of 
sexual intercourse is described by Philo (Spec. Laws 3.63), and the Damascus Document warns 
against intercourse with a menstruant (CD A v 7). The zab prohibitions likewise appear in 11QT° 
xlv 15-16 and 4Q266 6 i 14-16, with 4QMMT stipulating the isolation of lepers from the purity 
(B 64-65). 4QMMT B 13-16 emphasizes that anyone involved in the red heifer ritual must be 
purified and wait until the evening (cf. 4Q277 1 ii 2); the rabbis, who note that this was a point 
of contention with the SAppucEEs (m. Parah 3:7), reject this requirement (Sif. Num. 157). 4Q284a 
uses very similar language to 4Q274 in its warning against the juices emitted from ripened and 
crushed fruit. 

The author of the Tohorot text might have been aware of and responding to the Temple Scroll. 
The two texts disagree on the location for the isolation of the impure, whether it is to the east 
(11QT* xlvi 16-18) or to the northwest (4Q274 1 i 2; cf. Milgrom 1995: 62; Baumgarten 1999: 
102). The straightforward allusion to Leviticus 13:45 in 1QS iii 5 might indicate lack of awareness 
to the innovative interpretation of Leviticus 13:45 in 4Q274 1 i 3—4, though, where it is taken to 
refer to two impure individuals steering away from each other. 


Scholarship and Critical Issues. Despite their brevity, the 4QTohorot materials have contributed 
greatly to scholarship on the development of Jewish law and the divergences of sectarian and 
rabbinic stances. The texts notably differ from rabbinic law in the ritual limitations they impose 
on the diurnal immersion (the fevul yom) as well as in the prohibition of youth from participating 
in the red heifer ritual. 
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The Tohorot texts’ approach toward impurity has been a major cause for debate. Early 
scholarship assumed a unified theology among the scrolls; however, more nuanced views have 
confirmed therein a pre-sectarian “graded understanding of purity” (Kazen 2010: 85). These 
grades correlate with three circles of holiness, which one may attain based on one’s purity (Werman 
2008: 94—104). It remains undecided how this approach to purity corresponds to stipulations in the 
Temple Scroll (Werman 2008: 95—96; Birenboim 2012: 43—48). The Tohorot may have conflated 
the laws of the zab with those for seminal emission, though it is possible that their particular 
stringency is in line with the general tendency of sectarian law (Shemesh 2014: 527-28). 

The purported sectarian nature of the Tohorot texts bears special significance for the sect’s 
approach to the Temple. While the mandated rites are external to the Temple, the requirement of 
a clay vessel sanctified by the altar (4Q276 1.3-4) shows that some ties to the Temple were 
maintained (Werman 2008: 89-91). 

The Tohorot texts also utilize unique phrases. The use of the expression “Tent of Meeting” 
(4Q276 1.5) may reflect an attempt to lend the text an ancient flavor in order to gain 
authoritativeness. The phrase “evening impurity” (4Q277 1 ii 2) for the diurnal immersion only 
occurs here. The phrase “when God uncovers the pupil of his eye” is likewise a singular 
occurrence that apparently expresses the sectarian distinction between hidden and revealed laws 
(Baumgarten 1999: 107). 
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Tosefta 


The Tosefta, meaning “supplement” or “addition,” is traditionally defined as a written collection 
of traditions from the Palestinian rabbinic schools, comparable in its themes and parallel in its 
construction to the MIsHNAH. The term itself is first used in the Amoraic period (between 200 and 
500 ce; cf. b.Schebu 41b). These traditions are for their part independent of the Mishnah, even as 
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they refer back to it. Like the Mishnah, the Tosefta is a product of the rabbis, who later claimed 
to have been the bearers of the oral Torah in unbroken succession from Moses. 

The traditional view likewise understands the Tosefta as a collection of oral sayings not 
incorporated into the Mishnah but gathered together in order to prevent them from being forgotten 
(Avery-Peck 1995: 187). The redaction of the Tosefta is attributed to the Palestinian sage Hiyya 
bar Abba. If one accepts the premise that the Tosefta cites the Mishnah, and, in turn, is cited by 
both Talmuds, then the redaction of the Mishnah by 200 ce can be taken as terminus a quo, and 
the completion of the JERUSALEM TALMup in the 4" century ce as terminus ante quem. Furthermore, 
agreements with the Tannaitic Midrashim indicate the existence of the Tosefta before these texts 
reached their final form. The language of the Tosefta with regard to vocabulary and syntax 
corresponds to the HEeBrew of the Mishnah. This correspondence, together with numerous 
similarities in content between the Tosefta and the Jerusalem Talmud, indicates that the Tosefta 
originated in PALESTINE. 

In subject matter and organization, the Tosefta exhibits a striking affinity with the Mishnah. 
Like the Mishnah, the Tosefta is subdivided into six sedarim (“orders”). Among all the 
Mishnah tractates, only Tamid, Middot, Kinnim, and Avot within the sedarim have no 
counterparts in the Tosefta. Nonetheless, the relationship between the Mishnah and Tosefta 
cannot be determined precisely. As a general rule, one may surmise that the smaller proportion 
of the Tosefta’s materials were formulated before the completion of the Mishnah. The larger 
proportion, however, either cites or comments on the Mishnah or can only be understood in 
light of it. In contrast to the Mishnah, the Tosefta contains a remarkable number of GREEK and 
Latin loanwords. Likewise, the Tosefta’s language appears less formally unified. Both of 
these characteristics indicate that the text of the Tosefta was used only rarely in the rabbinic 
schools and was therefore subject to less revision—i.e. it was less polished with reference to 
the Halakhah developed by the Amoraim than was the text of the Mishnah (Fox and Meacham 
1999: 101-2). 

It has been observed that quotations from the Hebrew Bible in the Tosefta often do not 
conform to the Masoretic textual tradition—an observation which throws particularly valuable 
light on Jewish religion and literature in the Second Temple period (Tilly 2002: 680). The reason 
for this lack of conformity seems to be that the sages were far less interested in updating the 
Tosefta than they were in continually updating the Mishnah. Instead, the textual form of the 
quotations represented by the Tosefta in some cases shows similarities to biblical manuscripts 
from Qumran (e.g. Deut 32:8 and t.Suk 2:6 [MS Erfurt]) and to the Hebrew templates of the 
Septuagint (e.g. Deut 18,12 and t. AbZar. 8:6 [MS Erfurt]; 1 Kgs 18:12 and t.Sot. 1:4 [MS 
Vienna]). 
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War, Book of (4Q285, 11Q14) 


Two Qumran documents have been identified as the fragmentary remains of an ancient 
eschatological work known as the Book of War (mnnn 150, sfr hmlhmh). Although these two 
manuscripts have been discussed in the secondary literature since the late 1960s, a consensus was 
not reached concerning their significance until the full textual evidence of the Qumran find 
became available in the early 1990s. 11Q14 was early on considered to be a blessing text similar 
to 4QBlessings* (van der Woude 1968), while the initial assessment of 4Q285 posited that it was 
the lost end of the War Scroll (Milik 1972). The title Book of War reflects the current consensus 
that, although the work shares a great deal with the well-known Cave | manuscript identified 
as the War Scroll, it is likely not the missing end of the War Scroll but rather an independent, 
though related, Book of War. Just how the War Scroll and the Book of War are related continues 
to be a central topic of debate to this day (Schultz 2012). 

The public became aware of 4Q285 in 1991 as the “Pierced MessIAH Text.” Articles in the 
popular press announced that a fragmentary manuscript dating to the 1“ century Bce had been 
discovered revealing the pre-Christian expectation of a crucified messiah. After a year of debate 
concerning how to understand the fragmentary and unvocalized—and thus arguably ambiguous— 
HEBREW text, context and exegesis determined to the satisfaction of the vast majority of scroll 
researchers that the messiah was rather the executioner and that the victim was probably the 
defeated king of the enemies of Israel in the context of an eschatological war (e.g. Abegg 1994). 
It was also in 1991 that scholars became aware of coincident passages in 4Q285 and 11Q14 that 
revealed that they were witnesses to the same ancient work. Thus the Book of War came to be 
recognized as a distinct composition (Nitzan 1993). 

A possible reconstruction of the events is supported by the official editions of 4Q285 and 
11Q14 which are in agreement as to the order of the fragments and thus the events witnessed 
therein (but see Norton 2003). The strength of the evidence—fragmentary overlaps and damage 
patterns—makes the following reconstruction a likely possibility: 4Q285 appears to describe a 
campaign beginning in the mountains of Israel (4Q285 4.4). The final battle is then fought on the 
Mediterranean (?) Sea (4Q285 4.6). The evil forces are routed, evidently with the help of the 
angelic hosts (4Q285 1.3), and the wicked leader is brought before the messianic prince of the 
congregation for JUDGMENT (4Q285 4.10). This wicked leader is found guilty and put to death in 
fulfillment of Isaiah 10:33—11:5 (4Q285 7.4). The daughters of Israel then celebrate with timbrel 
and dancing (4Q285 7.5) and the HIGH PRIEST orders the cleansing of the land from the corpses of 
the dreaded enemy of Israel, the Kittim (4Q285 7.6; 10.5—6). Finally, the high priest blesses God 
before the assembly, reflecting the imminent age of peace and prosperity (4Q285 8 and 11Q14 1 
ii). This messianic age is apparently inaugurated following the victory over the Kittim. 

Although the language and subject matter of 4Q285 and 11Q14 are clearly reminiscent of the 
War Scroll, there is no overlapping text among the extant fragments of the Book of War and the 
War Scroll. The War Scroll itself exhibits a complex character that reflects at least three ancient 
end-time war traditions: a war against the Kittim (1QM i), a universal war of divisions against the 
nations (1QM ii), and a universal war against the Kittim (1QM xv-—xix). The first two traditions 
are complimentary: a whirlwind battle to overthrow the Kittim and capture Jerusalem is followed 
by a 40-year campaign against the nations of the world. The third tradition combines the first two 
traditions and envisages a universal war fought against the Kittim. This third tradition has confused 
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what would otherwise be a coherent composition and has made the composite nature of the War 
Scroll evident. It is this third tradition that the Book of War appears to reflect (Schultz 2012). 

There are, however, some clear differences between the fragmentary remains of the Book of 
War and the more complete text of the War Scroll. It is noteworthy that the final battle of the 
Book of War is evidently fought on the sea (4Q285 4.6). Although the word that determines 
which sea—Dead or Mediterranean—is lost, the latter is more likely. But as ancient Israel’s story 
has been characterized by a total lack of naval prowess (1 Kgs 22:48) it is surprising to see 
matters come to an end in this way (Schultz 2011). It must be said in deference to the fragmentary 
passage that no boats are mentioned, only the sea and a subsequent return to dry land (4Q285 
4.9). The most striking difference between the Book of War and the War Scroll is the fact that the 
overtly messianic nature of the former stands in stark contrast to the almost complete lack of 
messianic presence in the latter. The messiah is referred to as the “Prince of the Congregation” 
both in the War Scroll and in the Book of War. However, in the War Scroll, only his shield is 
mentioned (1QM v 1), whereas in the Book of War he is a central character in the events of the 
final engagement with the enemy forces (4Q285 4.2, 6, 10; 7.4). The honorific, “prince” (XW, 
nsy’), is clearly reflective of Ezekiel 34:24 and 37:25 and is glossed by “the shoot of Davin” (cf. 
Jer 23:5) at 4Q285 7.4, an expression that is linked elsewhere in the Dean SEA Scro _ts with “the 
righteous messiah” (cf. 4Q252 v 3). There are two possible solutions: first, the Book of War is a 
witness to the lost end of the War Scroll when the messiah finally arrives and brings the universal 
war against the Kittim to its end; or, second, the Book of War is an explicit and unique messianic 
telling of the end of days. 
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War Scroll 


The War Scroll, sometimes also called “Rule of War,” is the common name given to one of the 
first seven scrolls found near Khirbet Qumran in 1947 in what is now known as Qumran Cave | 
(1Q). Though the manuscript number is 1Q33, the composition is typically identified as 1QM, 
and sometimes even just M for short, M being the first letter of milhamah (mann), the HEBREW 
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Figure 3.37 1QM col 1 lines 1-9 (late 1* cent. Bce). 


word for “war.” The scroll measures 2.90 m long, has an average height of 16 cm, and contains 
19 columns of text, though it is clear that there was at least one, if not several, more. The 
manuscript may be dated paleographically to the middle of the 1“ century Bce (see Figure 3.37). 
Its composition date is thought to be either just shortly before that, or as early as the middle of 
the 2™ century BcE (see below). 

Between 1952 and 1956, fragments of nine other scrolls also dealing with war were found in 
two other of the eleven caves at Qumran, specifically Caves 4 and 11 (4Q and 11Q). From the 
fragmentary nature of these documents, it is sometimes hard to know if they are copies of the 
Cave | text or different compositions on the same topic. Four of them, 4Q491, 4Q492, 4Q494, 
and 4Q495 (sometimes also called 4QM*, 4QM?’, etc.), are generally considered copies of the 
War Scroll albeit with varying degrees of textual differences. Others, 4Q493, 4Q496, and 4Q471, 
while showing strong affinity with the War Scroll, differ substantially enough that they cannot be 
considered strict copies (4Q497 is too fragmentary to classify). Finally, two other scrolls, 4Q285 
and 11Q14, deal with the same subject matter but appear to be a different composition altogether, 
the Book of War (Schultz 2012: 197-212). 

Nearly a century and a half separates the earliest and latest of these manuscripts, from the very 
beginning of the 1* century Bce to the middle of the 1* century ce. Some cast light on the early 
compositional stages and subsequent textual development of the War Scroll, while others may be 
evidence for alternative compositions either pre- or post-dating the copying of the War Scroll 
(Duhaime 2004: 64-97; Schultz 2009: 31-38). Together the collection of these manuscripts 
comprises the M Texts, or War Texts, from Qumran. 

Since the War Scroll (1QM) is the most complete extant composition, it provides the most 
comprehensive window into the expectations of some Jews regarding an eschatological military 
conflict that would conclude in a final victory of good over eviL. The text envisions a conflict on 
earth in which heavenly beings are engaged. In the end, evil and its forces will be vanquished and 
Israel’s enemies throughout the world conquered. The unique mix of military and liturgical 
elements suggests that the work functioned as a kind of “war manual” for priests, inasmuch as it 
describes everything from the historical context and trigger for such a war, detailing matters like 
weaponry and battle tactics, to battle prayers and purity issues. 
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The first two columns describe a two-stage war. The first stage involves a military encounter 
between Israel’s minority faithful remnant, the Sons of Light, with the Sons of Darkness, namely 
the Kittim and their allies, including Jews who are called the “violators of the covenant” (1QM 
i 2). The latter expression and other elements are clearly borrowed from the book of the prophet 
DANIEL, particularly chapter 11, and show that the author was trying to provide a plausible 
scenario in the future that would allow for the still unfulfilled portion of that prophecy, namely 
Daniel 11:40—45, to come about as predicted (Flusser 2007: 140-58). 

Column ii reveals that this initial victory would result in a massive return to the land of JUDEA 
by the descendants of the original exiles from the ancient kingdoms of Israel and Judah. This 
reunification of the twelve tribes of Israel would then make the second stage of the eschatological 
war possible. It was believed that this stage would be a 40-year-long military conflict with a 
series of campaigns of predetermined order and length against the rest of Israel’s enemies 
throughout the known world, divided according to the sons of Noan (cf. Gen 10). 

The first war against the Kittim is short, bloody, and won only on account of divine intervention. 
By contrast, the second stage, called “the war of the divisions,” is described in idealistic terms, as 
if the mere effort of “going through the motions” of war would be sufficient to guarantee victory. 

After this historical contextualization and anticipated outline of the two-staged eschatological 
war in columns i-iii, columns iii—ix detail matters pertaining to the army itself: names and 
inscriptions on various trumpets (col. iii); a list of banners and their inscriptions (cols. iii, iv); 
descriptions of battle units including their size, battle position, and specific weaponry (cols. v—vi); 
qualifications and purity rules for the army (col. vii); and instructions for priests and guidelines for 
soldiers as various battle tactics are deployed at different stages of fighting (cols. vii—ix). Despite 
this section’s inordinate focus on inscriptions and decorations with little to no obvious tactical 
purpose, it generally makes good military sense and demonstrates familiarity with contemporary 
war tactics. 

Columns x—xiv consist of a collection of prayers to be recited at different stages of a battle. 
Generally these praise God and affirm his purpose to act on behalf of his people, and they 
often quote or allude to passages from the Hebrew Bible. It is noteworthy that the text in this 
section does not mention the Kittim. Instead, Israel’s enemies are identified as BELIAL and 
those who belong to his lot. Overall the tone of these prayers exudes confidence that as long 
as God is with his people and they remain dependent upon him, victory is the only possible 
outcome. 

The emphasis of columns x—xiv stands in sharp contrast to columns xv—xix, a section that 
mixes tactical with liturgical matters. Here the Kittim are mentioned several times, and the 
chief priest’s role is mainly one of bolstering the troops after they have lost confidence. Such 
speeches of encouragement, given in full in this section, are absent from columns iii—xiv. In 
addition, the priests are given instructions for what to do when they witness their troops 
suffering considerable losses “according to the mysteries of God” (1QM xvi 11). Only one of 
the prayers from columns x—xiv is repeated in this section, though not without certain 
differences, given its use in a different war context. In column 19 we learn that it is indeed the 
“great hand of God” (1QM xviii 1) that secures victory apparently at night, so that when the 
Sons of Light return to the battlefield in the morning they discover that the enemy has been 
slain by the “sword of God” (1QM xix 11). What was expected to take place after that has 
unfortunately been lost. 
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The War Scroll occupies a unique place among Second Temple Jewish writings. This is in 
part because it is clearly a sectarian text associated with the Qumran community, and as such may 
not have garnered any authority among other Jewish movements of the period. Its uniqueness is 
further highlighted by the fact that scholars have struggled to identify its genre. While the word 
serekh is not found in the extant text, it is reasonable to assume that it was considered a “rule” by 
the Qumranites, along the lines of RULE oF THE Community and the Damascus DocuMENT, even if 
its subject matter is quite different. It is not an “apocalypse,” though its vision of the future and 
its description of interplay between earthly and cosmic forces lend it an apocalyptic feel. 
Likewise, the emphasis on prayers gives the work a liturgical feel, but its reliance on the historical 
realities behind Daniel 11 make it unlikely that it is merely liturgical. Instead, it appears to have 
been a kind of war manual similar to contemporary Greco-Roman tactical treatises, but one that 
focused on the roles of priests and Levites, rather than on those of the troops per se (Duhaime 
2004: 53-61). 

Still, the War Texts may relate to other contemporary literature. Both 4Q491 and 4Q471 have, 
in addition to War Text material, a composition known as the “SELF-GLORIFICATION Hymn,” which 
shares no thematic affinity with the other War Texts but is found in several copies of the Hopayor 
(1QH? xxvi 6-17, 4Q427 frag. 7, and 4Q431 frag. 1). This connection has not yet been fully 
explored, however. 

On the other hand, the similarities between the War Scroll and the RULE OF THE CONGREGATION 
(1QSa) have received more attention, as both deal with conscription and rules for the military. In 
particular, Jacob Licht’s work cannot be overlooked (Licht 1965). Licht noted that whereas the 
Rule of the Community and the Damascus Document assume audiences that are a minority 
remnant faithful to God within a broader apostate Israel, both the War Scroll and the Rule of the 
Congregation envision a time of national reunification in which all Jews participate. Thus the 
latter two compositions set out to regulate how life is to be lived once the messianic age is 
inaugurated, while the former two were concerned with the current age in which the Qumran 
sectarians were living, i.e. in the period leading up to the messianic age. Even more precisely, 
Licht concluded that the War Scroll and the Rule of the Congregation were concerned with matters 
pertaining to wartime only, and not with other matters of the eschaton (Schultz 2009: 336-65). 

One of the greatest challenges facing readers is making sense of content that seems unrelated, 
if not contradictory, within the different sections of the War Scroll. Early interpreters read the 
text as a unified composition; even before the discovery of the Cave 4 and 11 War Texts, however, 
others sought to explain its seemingly disjointed nature with various theories about its history of 
composition (Davies 1977). More recently it has been suggested that these differences can be 
explained best by the unique characteristics of the final eschatological war’s two stages, as well 
as an evolution within the sectarians’ thinking due in large part to the Roman conquest of Judea 
(Schultz 2009). The other War Texts have not provided sufficient evidence to confirm any one 
theory of the War Scroll’s history of composition; at the same time their data are consistent with, 
though not necessarily proof of, an understanding of a two-staged eschatological war that evolved 
alongside the transition from Hellenistic to Roman rule in Judea. In this respect, the most 
comprehensive study of the Cave 4 War Texts is that of Yshai (2006). 

Another matter of debate is the composition date of the War Scroll. Because in Daniel the 
term Kittim is a moniker for the Romans, as it is in other compositions at Qumran such as 
HABAKKUK PESHER (cols. iii—vi, ix), it was initially assumed that the use of this term in the 
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War Scroll implied a composition post-63 sce, the year when the Romans conquered Judea. But 
the matter is not so clear, as some Qumran sectarian texts apply Kittim to the SELEucIDs (Eshel 
2001: 29-44). Similarly, studies of the weaponry described in the War Scroll leave an inconclusive 
impression, with some arguing for a Hellenistic context and others for a Roman one. Yet the clear 
dependence of the first column upon Daniel 11 and its Hellenistic setting, as well as the political 
dynamics that fit the Hasmonean period best (Segal 1965: 138-43), suggest an earlier 2"4 century 
BCE date. 

Though it is likely that the genesis of the War Scroll predates the birth of the Qumran group, 
it is only extant among their writings. The multiple copies, recensions, and related compositions 
attest to its importance among the Qumranites, but it did not gain traction among other Jewish 
movements. It therefore became lost with the Roman destruction of the sectarians’ community 
center on the northwest shores of the Dead Sea in 68 ce, only to be rediscovered in 1947. 
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Words of Michael 


The title is taken from the line 1 of the larger of two Aramaic fragments belonging to 4Q529. Due 
to overlapping text and common rare vocabulary, fragments from two further manuscripts also 
preserve text from the same composition: 6Q23, which is extant in four small fragments (cf. Milik 
1976: 91; Puech 2001: 1) and 4Q571 (Puech 2009: 399-403). Whereas 4Q529 and 6Q23 are 
copied, respectively, in hands that can be assigned to the mid-1* century sce and early 1“ century 
ce, the archaic Hasmonean script of 4Q571, which Puech dates to the second half of the 2" cent. 
BCE (Puech 2009: 401), suggests that the piece was composed at least by the middle of that century. 

By far the largest of the fragments, 4Q529 1 offers text for the right side of a column on 16 
lines and, at the top, preserves the beginning of the work: “the words of the book that Michael 
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spoke to the ANGELS.” The within the lines that immediately follow (2—6) there are statements in 
the first-person singular (4, 5, 6), while the remainder of the text (from line 7) consists of a vision, 
the content of which is told in the third person. Although the superscription might lead one to 
think that the speaker is the archangel Michael, Puech has argued that the first-person visionary 
may in fact be ENocu (Puech 2001: 1, 6; cf. Dimant 2010: 38). This identification is based on 
multiple parallels between the text and several Enochic visions found in both 1 Enoch (14:8-25; 
17; 20; 24-25) and 2 Enoch (chs. 20-21) and the seer’s claim to having seen GABRIEL (4), perhaps 
among the mountains he has seen in heaven (2-3). The identity of the first-person speakers in the 
text remains unclear. Even if Enoch is the speaker, as Puech suggests, the relation between the 
title (words spoken by Michael) and the text of the vision is complex: the visionary introduces 
speech by “the angel Gabriel” (4—5), and the incomplete following line 6 reads: “in my book(s) 
of my Great One, Lord of Eternity, it is written h’[...”. The resulting impression is that the book 
or books are those of Gabriel, who now speaks of what has been revealed to him. The content of 
this revelation includes the division of the earth among Noaun’s progeny, the “sons of Ham and 
the sons of Shem” (7), the construction of a city for the divine name (9), a prediction of evil 
activity in the presence of God (10), God’s remembrance of “his creation” (11) or of “his 
COVENANT” (if the text alludes to Gen 9:15; Puech 2001: 7), God’s mercy (12), and the existence 
of “a man” (7123, gbr) “in (a) distant province(s)” (13—14). The last two lines, 15 and 16 
respectively, refer to “silver and gold” and to a “righteous one,” the precise meaning of which is 
speculative. 

In addition, in lines barely overlapping with, but filling in missing text to 4Q529 1.12-14, 
4Q571 refers to a return (by God) “to his house” (an uncertain reading on line 1), something 
“seen by all the inhabitants of the earth” (2), God showing mercy (2, as in 4Q529 1.12), anda 
“son” (12, br, instead of “a man” in 4Q529 1.13), reporting to his father about a light (4Q571 
3). Though the context for the vision has been thought to be Noahic (Hamidovic 2013), the 
possible reference to Jerusalem as the city, the mention of the “house” (if the reconstruction is 
correct) and the seeing of a light in “(a) distant province(s)” (cf. Isa 42:6; 49:6; 51:4; 61:3) may 
also refer to the time of the monarchy as well as the post-exilic return to Jerusalem. A number 
of motifs in the text from 4Q529 1.9 and overlaps with 4Q571 are held in common with Tobit 
13:3-11. 

Characteristic of this enigmatic text is its consistent reference to God as “my Great One, Lord 
of Eternity” (Nay N °D, rby mr’ ‘Im’; 4Q529 1.6, 1.7, 1.9, 1.10, 1.11, 1.12; 6Q23 1; 2), a 
designation found in no other text in the Second Temple period. If either Michael or Gabriel is 
the first-person speaker in the text, then the document is an example ofan angelic pseudepigraphon 
and as such can be compared with the first person angelic discourse sustained in the Book oF 
JUBILEES. 
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Words of the Luminaries 


Introduction. Words of the Luminaries is a unique collection of daily prayers discovered at 
QumRAN (4Q504, 4Q506) consisting of seven prayers, one for each day of the week. The prayers 
for Sunday through Friday are communal petitions, each apparently identified with the rubric 
“Prayer for the X day.” Prayers begin with a formula (“Remember O Lord”) summoning God 
to recall his character and his past dealings with Israel. A lengthy historical recital includes 
confession of sın and God’s just JUDGMENT, and serves as the basis for petitions for forgiveness, 
deliverance from distress, and spiritual endowments to keep Torah (Chazon 2010). The prayers 
conclude with a formulaic benediction that summarizes the main theme: “Blessed be the Lord, 
who made us to know” (Monday); “who has given us rest” (Tuesday); “who delivered us from 
all distress” (Friday). This is followed by the affirming response “Amen, Amen.” Over the course 
of the week, the historical recital in each prayer successively tells part of the story from creation 
through the Exopus, monarchy, EXILE, and return, up to the contemporary situation (Chazon 
1992b). The SappatH stands outside of this sequence of petitions, and has instead a hymn of 
praise, introduced with the rubric, “A song of praises on the day of the Sabbath.” 


Words of the Luminaries and Penitential Prayer. The weekday petitionary prayers display 
typical features of communal PENITENTIAL PRAYERS that developed in distinctive ways after the 
exile, especially marked by a shift from complaint to humble confession of guilt. The core 
representatives are Ezra 9, Nehemiah 9, and Daniel 9, but scholars variously identify other 
examples as well, such as Psalm 106, Baruch 1:15—3:8, 3 Maccabees 2:1-20; Psalms of Solomon 
9; 4 Ezra 8:20-36; and from the DEAD SEA Scro.is, the Words of the Luminaries, 4Q393 
Communal Confession, and perhaps the sectarian COVENANT ceremony in 1QS i 18—ii 18. These 
prayers are heavily influenced by the language and ideology of REPENTANCE found in Deuteronomy 
4 and 30 and in | Kings 8, and of confession as necessary for rehabilitation after exile in Leviticus 
26 (Werline 1998: 12-27, 48-50). The pervasive use of Scriptural language in Words of the 
Luminaries is similar to other penitential prayers, as well as to Second Temple prayer in general 
(Newman 2006; Werline 1998: 147-57). The extensive review of history from creation to the 
contemporary period resembles Nehemiah 19 and Psalm 106, and is an important source for 
investigating the use of Scripture in early Jewish prayer (e.g. Chazon 1997a, 2006). Scholars 
have also noticed that Words of the Luminaries is unique in certain respects, and some question 
whether these petitions really qualify as penitential prayers (Chazon 2007; Schuller 2007: 234— 
36), while others would place them at the “definitional margins” of penitential prayer (Werline 
2007: 213-16; cf. Falk 2007: 141-43). 


Liturgical Use. Although the work shows an intricate literary structure divided over six prayers 
in an unprecedented way, these probably do represent actual prayers for communal liturgical use 
(Chazon 1992a). Each prayer is self-contained, introduced with a rubric identifying the occasion, 
and framed with prayer formulas of the same style as those in a collection of Festival Prayers also 
found at Qumran (1Q34+34bis, 4Q507, 4Q508, 4Q509+4Q505). Little can be known about the 
manner of recital, though, apart from inferences. It is likely that these prayers were for daily use, 
with the weekly cycle repeated throughout the year (Falk 1998: 88; but cf. Penner 2012: 105- 
107). The ancient title “Words of the Luminaries” —which was written on the outside of 4Q504— 
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may imply that these prayers were to be recited daily at sunrise (Chazon 1997b: 24), which is 
attested elsewhere in the DEAD SEA ScroLts as a time for communal prayer (cf. 1QS x 3; 1QH* 
xx 8). The division of the historical recital over the course of the week, culminating in a song of 
praise, makes the whole into a weekly liturgical progression (Falk 2015: 269-77). 


Date and Provenance. Two fragmentary copies of Words of the Luminaries were found at 
Qumran (4Q504, 4Q506). The oldest and best preserved manuscript (4Q504) is dated on the 
basis of paleography to the middle of the 2" century Bce. The early date makes it likely that the 
prayers were composed prior to the settlement of a sectarian community at Qumran. Moreover, 
the prayers show no unmistakably sectarian language, theology, or historical perspectives 
(Chazon 1992b). On the other hand, the second copy (4Q506) was made in the 1“ century cE, 
added on the back of a scroll of Festival Prayers (4Q509+4Q505), following a copy of the 
sectarian War Scroll (Falk 1998: 59-61; some regard 4Q505 as a third copy of Words of the 
Luminaries [Baillet 1982: 168; Chazon 2012]). This indicates that Words of the Luminaries was 
at the very least copied and probably used at Qumran. Moreover, some passages resonate closely 
with the Qumran group’s viewpoints, especially concerning divine insight (Falk 2015: 271-77). 


Developments in Early Jewish Prayer. Although there is evidence for popular private prayers at 
the time of the Temple incense offering (e.g. Sir 50:17), and communal prayer at festivals (e.g. Bar 
1:14), Words of the Luminaries is the earliest evidence of Jews assembling daily for communal 
prayer, and certainly the oldest collection of daily liturgical prayers. Moreover, the adaptation of 
penitential prayer and pleas for deliverance to daily liturgy—severed from any immediate guilt or 
situation of distress—is a striking development. These features show that the new attitude toward 
prayer as a religious service by the community, which became the hallmark of the synagogue 
liturgy, has roots as early as the 2™ century BCE, at least among some groups. Words of the 
Luminaries exhibits some similarities to the Eighteen Benedictions (Amidah), a collection of 
petitions that is one of the core prayers of the synagogue liturgy: shared prayer motifs and language 
(Nitzan 1994: 108); use of standardized concluding benedictions; and a distinction of Sabbath as 
a day for praise instead of petition, with special motifs appropriate to Sabbath, including CREATION, 
God’s holiness, and angelic praise (Chazon 1992-1993: 3—6). Words of the Luminaries is not, 
however, an early form of the Amidah or any other rabbinic prayer. In particular, it is unique in 
having a completely different prayer for each day. Rather, it is an important witness to the richness 
of prayer practices in the Second Temple period among pious groups. 
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Zechariah, Book of 


Introduction. The book of Zechariah is the penultimate book of the twelve Minor Propuets in the 
Hebrew Bible. As its earliest portions go back to the end of the exile, it inaugurates the Second Temple 
period. Traditionally the work is divided into two distinct units with different provenances. Chapters 
1-8 are attributed to First Zechariah, i.e. the prophet from the 6" century sce, while chapters 9-14 
are designated Second Zechariah. Second Zechariah includes two units, 9-11 and 12—14. Certain 
scholars treat chapters 12—14 as a separate unit under the name Third Zechariah. These divisions are 
determined largely on three criteria: separate superscriptions, tenuous literary dependence between 
the three units, and the suggestion of different historical periods (Boda 2016: 17-37). 

The prophet Zechariah is a contemporary of Haggai, with whom he shares fundamental 
similarities. Both deal with the frustrations of the people and the reorganization of important 
institutions during the Second Temple period. Zechariah differs from Haggai because he delivers 
his prophecy mostly by means of visions. He opens with an introductory oracle, and then eight 
visions follow. The visions are symbolic, like those of Amos; like Ezekiel’s visions, an interpreting 
angel explains them. Zechariah’s visions are seen as transitional between the shorter visions of 
earlier prophets and the more elaborate ones of later apocalyptic writers like those associated 
with DANIEL and ENocu (Finitsis 2011: 101—25). In the much later APOCALYPSE OF ZEPHANIAH the 
dialogue between the prophet and his angelic interpreter also follows Zechariah’s model. 


Second Temple Textual Witnesses. The earliest attestation of the text of Zechariah is found in five 
manuscripts among the DEAD SEA ScrorLs, four in HEBRew and one in Greek. The Hebrew tradition 
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is extant in four manuscripts that also preserve one or more texts from the other Minor Prophets. 
The earliest of these is 4Q76 (4QXII*, copied 150-125 sce), which contains Zechariah 14:18 before 
commencing with text from Malachi. The fragments of 4Q80 (4QXII°, mid-2™ cent. BCE) preserve 
more of the text than do the other manuscripts: 1:4-6, 9-10, 13-14; 2:10-14; 3:2-10; 4:1-4; 5:8 
11; 6:1-5; 8:24, 6-7; and 12:7—-12. 4Q82 (4QXIIE, latter half of the 1* cent. Bce), though the most 
extensive collection of text from the Minor Prophets, only contains portions of Zechariah 10—12 
(10:11-12; 11:1-2; 12:1-3). Zechariah 1:1—4 is also found in fragmentary text from ten Minor 
Prophets in a later manuscript discovered near the Wapi Murassa‘at caves (MurXII or Mur 88, 
early 2™ cent. ce). Finally, portions of the Greek version of the book were recovered from the 
Cave of Horrors in NAHAL Hever (CAVE OF Horrors AND CAVE OF LETTERS) (8HevXII gr, 50 Bce to 
50 ce): Zechariah 1:14, 12-14; 2:2-4, 7-9, 11-12, 16-17; 3:1-2, 4-7 (Lange 2009: 336-46). 


Reception. First Zechariah. The author of JosePpH AND ASENETH is influenced by Zechariah’s 
prophecy to Zion (Zech 2:11, LXX 2:15). Aseneth in this story is portrayed as the representative 
proselyte. The allegorical quality of Aseneth is more explicitly stated in 15:6. She is told that in 
the future she will be called city of refuge, that many nations will take refuge in her, and that 
those who attach themselves to the Lord through repentance will be protected by her “wall.” 

The prophet makes a novel suggestion regarding the mode of governance of the Second 
Temple community. With the vision of “the two anointed ones” in 4:1—14 and the oracle of the 
two crowns in 6:9-14, he introduces a diarchic political system in which power is shared 
between the king and the high priest (Finitsis 2011: 125-36). This idea may have influenced 
messianic expectations later in the Second Temple period. A case in point is the messianism in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls where a royal MEssIAH is often paired with, and subordinated to, a priestly 
messiah (CD A xii 23—xiii 1; xiv 19; B xix 11; xx 1). This expectation of two messianic figures 
is supported by the reference in 1QS ix 11 to the coming of a prophet and the messiah of AARON 
and Israel. The scriptural basis for this expectation is laid out in 4QTEsTIMONIA (4Q175). This 
text anticipates, respectively, the coming of an ideal prophet, king, and priest. Finally, according 
to the Rule of the Congregation, “at the end of days” the priest will take precedence over “the 
messiah of Israel” (1QSa ii 14, 20). Here again the priest is clearly the messiah of Aaron, and a 
dual messiahship is envisaged. On balance, Zechariah 4 is not a prominent messianic text at 
Qumran. Thus, scholars have argued that the bifurcation of authority in the Scrolls is more 
likely to be a reaction to the combination of royal and priestly offices by the Hasmoneans and 
their abuse of power, and less likely an attempt to preserve the political proposal of Zechariah 
(cf. Collins 2016: 201-6). Another parallel of the motif of two messianic figures is found in the 
TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS. In their final form the Testaments envisage one messiah, 
who is associated both with Levi and with Jupan and is evidently identified as Christ. 
Interestingly, the Testament of Judah 21:2 explicitly states that God made the kingship 
subordinate to the PRIESTHOOD. Both Levi and Judah are also singled out for special prominence 
in the blessing of Jacob in Jubilees 31. 

Second Zechariah. Scholars are divided on whether Second Zechariah addresses historical 
events in the Second Temple period or whether he addresses a historically undetermined 
eschatological future. If chapters 9-14 reflect particular historical events, it is difficult to 
reconstruct them with any confidence. A representative example of textual obscurity is the 
intriguing mention of yawan (1% i.e. Greece) in 9:13. Some scholars think it refers to the campaign 
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of ALEXANDER THE GREAT. However, it could also be a case of dittography brought about because 
of the word “Zion,” in the line above (Collins 1997: 74). 

Despite the obscure historical setting, the overall message of this unit is relatively clear. In the 
future, the Lord will defeat decisively the enemies of Israel, the monarchy will be restored, and 
Jerusalem, as the center of the world, will enjoy peace and prosperity. Beyond Zechariah 14:16-21, 
the idea of the pilgrimage of the gentiles to Jerusalem at the end of time is found in Isaiah 2:14 and 
Micah 4:1—14. This idea returns in the eschatology of the Sibylline Oracles (e.g. 3.773—-775). 

The Gospel writers found several elements from Second Zechariah attractive with respect to 
Jesus’ messiahship. On the one hand, Matthew 21:5 and John 12:14—15 quote from Zechariah 9:9 
regarding the king’s entrance into Jerusalem. The messiah of DAvip was consistently portrayed 
as a militant figure both in the Dead Sea Scrolls and in other Jewish texts from the Second 
Temple period. On the other hand, Jesus is not said to have endorsed royal messianic claims in 
public (cf. Mark 6:14-15; 8:27-30). The Synoptics and John are influenced by Zechariah’s 
prediction in 14:21b (“there shall no longer be traders in the house of the LORD of hosts”) when 
they depict Jesus overturning the tables of the merchants in the Temple (Matt 21:12; Mark 11:15; 
Luke 19:45; John 2:13—16). Finally, the oracle of the stricken shepherd and the scattered sheep 
appears in Matthew 26:31 and Mark 14:27. 
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Manuscripts and Content 


Manuscript Evidence. What has come to be called the Apocalypse of Zephaniah exists in 
fragmentary yet interrelated versions. Before the 19" century, the Apocalypse of Zephaniah 
was only known from late antique and medieval lists of Old Testament apocrypha and from 
the writings of Clement of Alexandria. In Stromateis 5.11.77.22, Clement cites a prophet called 
Sophonias, and scholars surmised this quotation might be a fragment of the apocalypse. At the 
end of the century Coptic manuscripts were found that could be associated more closely with the 
Apocalypse of Zephaniah. In 1885 Bouriant published 14 Akhmimic and seven Sahidic papyri, 
claiming them as basis for the first edition of the writing (MSS Copte 135 in Bibliothèque 
Nationale in Paris). Only three years later, researchers discovered nine further folios (P 1862 
of the Staatliches Museum in Berlin) in Akhmim that turned out to belong to papyri of the first 
edition. On the basis of the discovery of the new material, Steindorff questioned Bouriant’s 
identification of the manuscript. In 1899 Steindorff argued that most folios of the manuscript 
preserve the text of the Apocalypse of ELuan, while only one Sahidic folio of the Coptic material 
can be said to contain parts of the Apocalypse of Zephaniah; further, nine Akhmimic fragments 
witness to an anonymous apocalypse closely related but not identical to the Sahidic text of the 
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Apocalypse of Zephaniah. Many of Steindorff’s conclusions are still considered valid. Thus 
Diebner’s latest translation of the work (2003) takes into separate account three different lines in 
the source material, finding sources that variously relate to the original composition: 


(1) The Sahidic text (S): according to Diebner, one Sahidic fragment of MSS Copte 135 
(Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris) preserves authentic fragments of the Apocalypse of 
Zephaniah. This fragment displays portions of the apocalypse mentioned by late antique 
and medieval lists of apocrypha. 


Figure 3.38 P. 1862 frag. 1 (verso; 4-5" cent. cE) containing the embarking 
of the seer (Ch 14 Steindorff). 
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(2) The Akhmimic text (A): The Akhmimic manuscript (MSS Copte 135 [pp. 1—-12.17-18] 
Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris and P 1862 [pp. 13—16] Staatliches Museum in Berlin) 
is thematically related to S; though it cannot be regarded as a version of the Apocalypse 
of Zephaniah itself, it offers a tradition with strong connections. Nonetheless, since it is 
the longest fragment and is in very good condition, A plays an important role for research 
(Figure 3.38). 

(3) The Greek text (Z): The quotation in Clement was classified as an authentic witness of the 
Apocalypse of Zephaniah for many years. Diebner (2003), however, has questioned this 
assumption; for him, Z belongs to a different writing than S and is therefore not a direct 
witness to the Apocalypse of Zephaniah. 


Content. Each of the versions/recensions may be described as follows: Z—The quotation in 
Clement’s Stromateis narrates the seer’s journey to the fifth heaven. There he catches a 
glimpse of a heavenly throne and observes ANGELS who are worshipping the highest God. 
S—This text presents a fragmentary scene of the underworld and describes the punishment of 
a non-repentant sinner. A—This largest fragment contains a narrative about the seer’s own 
experience of JUDGMENT and salvation. Therein the text portrays lengthy, hellish scenes of 
punishment. 

Diebner (2003) maintains that the genuine Apocalypse of Zephaniah depicted the prophet’s 
heavenly journey, his view of the final judgment, and his descent into and vision of hell. 


Critical Issues 


Date. The date of origin is unclear. Wintermute (1983) suggests a very early date: between 100 
BCE and 175 ce, probably before the destruction of the Temple in 70 ce (A 2,19). By contrast, 
Diebner puts Apocalypse of Zephaniah at the end of the 2™ or the beginning of the 3" century cE. 
In his view, the eschatology of S and A as well as their thematic relation to Christian and Jewish 
writings make a late date of origin plausible. 


Place. Diebner suggests that the text was written in Egypt, because the eschatology of A shares 
some common motifs related with other works from that area (e.g. tour of hell, intercession). 
Accordingly, the text could stem from an Egyptian monastic milieu between the 2™ and the 4" 
century. By contrast, Wintermute is more careful. He is less inclined to assume a Jewish 
provenance outside Palestine. By underscoring that Apocalypse of Zephaniah mixes Jewish and 
pagan ideas, he regards any place where Jewish and pagan views intermingled as a possible 
provenance. 


Intertextual Profile. Manuscript text A is aware of Israel’s scriptures. The text not only echoes 
the Exodus tradition but also refers loosely to the prophets (e.g. Daniel LXX). Himmelfarb 
maintains that the city mentioned in A 6-8 is modeled after Ezekiel 40-48 (Himmelfarb 1983: 
56-58). Further, there are many writings labeled “Jewish” that contain motifs that run parallel to 
Apocalypse of Zephaniah (e.g. 1 and 2 Enoch, Apoc. Ab. or T. Isaac). In addition, so-called 
“Christian” writings such as the Ethiopic/Greek Apocalypse of Peter, the Coptic Apocalypse 
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of PauL, the GosPeL oF MATTHEW, and THE Book oF REVELATION use images that can be found in 
the Apocalypse of Zephaniah. 


Jewish or Christian. Although most scholars treat Apocalypse of Zephaniah as a Jewish 
Apocalypse, Diebner is doubtful about such a particular profile. In his opinion, categories as 
“Jewish” or “Christian” are inappropriate for labeling the writing. Classical markers that 
could give hints at its provenance are missing. The text mentions neither Jesus nor a messianic 
figure, nor does it refer to classical Jewish topics like circumcision, Shabbat, the calendar of 
feasts, or the laws of the Torah. In his view, the text has a Jewish core, but received its final 
shape through Christian reception. 


Theology 


Judgment and Repentance. The Apocalypse of Zephaniah attaches great importance to the final 
judgment. Oegema (2001) argues that the text’s conception of history is designed to highlight 
God’s juridical act in the end time with special emphasis on the period after the final judgment. 
Manuscripts A and S portray different sorts of punishment on evildoers in the underworld. This 
vivid description of hell functions to underline the work’s ethical call for repentance. The general 
worldview of the apocalypse, which is dualistic, has God divide between sinners and righteous 
ones in the end of history; at the same time, A and S introduce the possibility of moral conversion 
during one’s lifetime. 

A noticeable aspect in the ethics of Apocalypse of Zephaniah is its critique of materialism and 
decadence. In particular, manuscript A refers to a numbers of sins related to monetary gain and 
financial fraud. 


The Portrait of God and Angelic Beings. The dualistic eschatology in the Apocalypse of 
Zephaniah has surely influenced its portrayal of God. God appears as powerful judge and 
almighty pantokrator who remains merciful toward those willing to repent. However, 
Apocalypse of Zephaniah describes angels in more detail than it describes God, in order to 
emphasize the latter’s transcendence. The angelic figure Eremiel, whom the seer at first 
confuses with God, is introduced as God’s representative. Angels also act as God’s agents in 
the final judgment. 
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Content. Zephaniah was a prophet like Isaiah, tracking the political and sociohistorical 
developments in his days from the viewpoint of God’s unforeseeable co-activity within them. He 
lived between about 670 and 600 Bce and was a divine expert who anticipated upheavals called 
“days of YHWH.” The book claims to be “the word of YHWH” that came to the prophet in the days 
of Josiah (639-609 sce). The book consists of three main stages of literary-historical development. 

The first stage or discourse consists of Zephaniah 1:7a.bB—9, 12aBb, and 17 (partly). It opens 
by involving the audience in the performance of a sacrifice by YHWH, and then the following 
verses report what happens on this “day of YHWH’s sacrifice” (1:8). In this context, YHWH 
speaks about his “consecrated guests” (vv. 7bB and 8aB—9) and other corrupting people in 
Jerusalem (vv. 12aßb, 17a), stating that he “will strike” (3 times: vv. 8aB, 9aa and 12ba)“the 
officials and the king’s sons” as well as all people whose behaviour is based on foreign attitudes 
(vv. 8aBb, 9a) and shady business (v. 12b) by saying that “YHWY neither will do good nor 
harm”. For such atheism, YHWH shall bring distress that results in walking “like the blind” (v. 
17a). The discourse concludes with the sacrificial imagery that opened it: the wrongdoers’ “blood 
shall be poured out like dust, and their flesh like dung!” (v. 17aBb). The text is critical of the royal 
heir apparent and the corrupt elitists in Jerusalem who were benefiting from the international 
prosperity of royal commercial relationships during and after the days of Manasseh (d. 642 BcE), 
doing so at the expense of the king’s opponents among the landed gentry (2 Kgs 21:23) who 
killed them and enthroned Josiah at 639 sce (v 24, cf. Isa 9,5—6 and Hardmeier 2013, 144—168). 

The second stage reworks the first one within the context of Josiah’s later reign (cf. Zeph 
1:1), and includes text until Zephaniah 3:8. This level of editing by Zephaniah is directed at 
Judeans and the inhabitants of Jerusalem (1:4) and at Philistines who inhabit the coastal region 
(2:4—6) under Egyptian control (v. 12). Rather than drawing on sacrificial imagery (see above), 
it anticipates a time of mourning (1:11; 2:5a and 3:1) and a social cataclysm of “ruin and 
devastation” (1:4—6, 10, 13, 15ba 18; 2:46; 3:8b). The coming disaster will be brought about 
by a powerful military from Babylon (1:14—16) that not only strikes Judah (1:4), the whole 
southern Levant (2:5—6), and Ethiopian auxiliary forces (2:12), but also the Assyrian capital 
Nineveh (2:13-14). The events in view relate to the emerging power of the Babylonians and 
Medes during the last two decades of the 7" century, resulting in the destruction of Nineveh in 
612 sce. Their foreboded disaster will be an increasing military threat (1:14bB, 15ba, 16) for 
Judah and the contemporaneous world resulting in a “great day of JHWH” (1:14a) and 
theophany of “JHWH’s wrath” (v 15a). He will vent it on the corrupt elitists (v 13, 18a) and 
“the whole country by the fire of his fervor” as divine judgment (v 3:8b). Thereby the whole 
politico-economic system of the neo-Assyrian reign and its different beneficiaries in the Levant 
as well as at the Judean capital will perish (cf. Faust and Weiss 2011). Zephaniah warns them 
(v 1:10-11; 2:1—2ba,4—6.12) and opposes in particular those at Jerusalem (v 1:4—6) who were 
defying the warship and social reform of Josiah (621 Bce, cf. Cruesemann 1997: 235-322) 
because they did not learn anything from the historical disasters brought about it (3:6) like at 
701 sce (cf. Isa 22:5-13 and Hardmeier 2013: 168-78). 

The third stage reflects a Deuteronomistic reworking of the foregoing traditions (1:6b; 2:2bBy, 
3, 7-11, 15; 3:2, 9-20). It extends the predictions to include late exilic times (1:12aa; 3:19-20) 
and redirects the admonition of 2:1 and 2:2aba to the humble (2:2bBy, 3) who seek YHWH and 
righteousness and who will be saved on the day of YHWH’s wrath. As the remnant of YHWH’s 
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people (2:7, 9; 3:13), they will enjoy good times (3:11, 16), while the land of other nations like 
Moab and Ammon will be laid waste (2:8—11). Verses 1:2-3 generalize Zephaniah’s prophecy 
about YHWH’s decision to bring the flood over the whole earth (Gen 6:7). 


Second Temple Reception. The earliest evidence for the text of Zephaniah is preserved in the 
Second Temple period. The book is extant in fragments of Scrolls from QumMran—the 
manuscripts 4Q77 (=4QXII® — 1:1-2; 2:13-15; 3:19-20), 4Q78 (=4QXII* — 2:15-3:2), and 
4Q82 (=4QXII£ — 3:3—5)—and in the Minor Prophets scrolls from Wap Murassa’ at (Mur 88 

1:1, 1-18; 2,1-15; 3,1—6, 8-20) and the Greek manuscript of the Twelve from NAHAL HEVER 
(CAVE OF Horrors AND CAVE OF LETTERS) (8 Hev XII gr — 1:1—6a, 13—18; 2:9-10; 3:6-7; see 
Fuller 1996: 99-101). 

The small fragments of commentary (PESHARIM) on Zephaniah preserved in 1QpZeph (1Q15) 
and 4QpZeph (4Q170; Horgan 1979: 63-65, 191-92) make clear that, as with other prophetic 
books in the Hebrew Bible, the Qumran community found therein revelation that applied to their 
own times “at the end of days” and regarded divine judgment as imminent (cf. Fuller 1996: 96-97). 
In the later part of the Second Temple period (1* to 2™ cent. ce), the prophetic figure of Zephaniah 
was received in the Apocalypse of Zephaniah, which records visions concerned with the fate of 
human souls in the afterlife. The Lives or THE Propuets (2™ cent. cE) sums up the message of 
Zephaniah as a proclamation concerning “the end of the gentiles and the shame of the godless” and 
specifies that he was buried in his own field (Liv. Pro. 13; cf. Schwemer 1996: 137-42). 
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